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BEFORE THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

THE MAGYARS IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


'^HE district occupied by the modern 
^ state of Hungai y was, long before the 
arrival of the Magyars (]u*onoimced 
Madyars), a beaten track for immigrating 
nations and a battU'field and rest mg- 
place for the most different races. I'he 
valleys of Hungary breathed something 
ot the attraction of primeval hie. Power¬ 
ful forfri'sses rose at an early period m 
the frontier districts, protecting the 
main roads. Long ago Kelts and Thracians 
invaded these districts and founded a 
kind ot civilisation. The Romans then 
occupied the west and south, and in the 
course of two centuries created a tloiirish- 
ing community. The waves of the great 
migi'ation, however, swept away the 
Roman settlers, together wath the few^ 
barbarians inhabiting the ; ountry, into 
other districts. The Roman legions retired 
to Italy before the advancing Huil^. 

After the death of \ttila, m 453 a.d., his 
kingdom fell to pieces ; the Huns were 
iiK'orjiorated with other races and dis¬ 
appeared from the scene, (mths, (iepids 
and Langobards now' maintained their 
position for a longer or shorter time upon 
the arena and destroyed what scanty 
remnants of Roman civilisation had sur- 
, vived. These Teutonic hcMcs 


Struggles 


in their turn driven out 


AM • • .111. i L4X XJL Vl-ftXVV/II 

Hordes by the Avars, who occupied 
° ** the eastern frontiers from 62b, 
notwithstanding their defeat, until the 
Frankish Emperor Charles broke their 
power in 803. Their deserted territory 
w^as occupied by Slav nomads and some 
Bulgarians, together with the remnants 
of the Avars, until the end of the ninth 
century, when it was seized by the nation, 


one ot whose namc:> it w'as hencelorw'ard 
to retain. 'Hk' nam< “ Hungarian ” has 
no connection wnth the Huns. Ungari is 
is merely a variant of l'ngri=Ugri, 
I'gi lans. 

Probably the Magyars were originally 
settled lu the south of Ingria, on the Isim, 
Irtish. (.)m, and in the w'oodcd steppes ot 
Baraba, but at an early period were 
driven into the districts betw’een the 
Q . . Caspian and the Black Seas, 
where they settled between the 

Ma \rs Kuban, and bc- 

agyars fishing people. On this 

hy])othesis they are a genuine branch of 
the llgrian group of the Mongolian race, to 
which the Fins and the true Bulgarians 
bolongetl. It WMS the influi'nce of their 
Hun neighbours that first induced these 
Ugrians to adoj>t cattle-breeding, an 
hereditary oci i lation of the Turkish 
nomads. The bracing el'tect of the dangers 
w'hich threatened them on every side as 
they juished forw’ard in the vanguard of 
iheir race gradually changed theii national 
character, wath the re.sult that they wrre 
eventually inferior to no Turkish nation 
in p{)htical capacity. 

For a long iperiod the Magyars paused 
in their migrations and settled m the 
plains on the Low^er Don, where they 
had their chief market towm in Karch. 
Muslim ben Abu Muslim ab-Garmi (about 
830-845), and other Arabs constantly 
confused the Mag^'ars wuth the Bashkirs, 
who resembled them in nationality and 
name, and w^ere settled eastward of the 
Pechenegs in the steppes Ixjtw'een the 
Ural and Caspian seas, bounded on the 
north by the Isgil Bulgarians on the 
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Where fhe 
Magyars 
Came From 


Kciina: to this confusion is clue the 
hypothesis, long vigorously STip]wted, oi 
i “ Magna Hungaria” in South-east Russia 
as the first home of the Magyars. 

The truth is that their district, which 
lav upon the Maeotis. I'ordeicd that of 
the Alans, Khazars and . Bul¬ 
garians, and extended to the 
Kuban on the norih-we^t end oi 
the Caucasus : it was known as 
Lebedia ” to Constantine VII. Porj^hy- 
rogennetos. About 8^3 thes(‘ Western 
Turkish Khazars found thems.'lvcs so 
oppressed by the Magyars th«it tlu'y a])- 
plied for protection to tlu‘ lun])eror 
Theophilus. The rc'Siilt was the ('on^triK- 
tion of a fortified tnmeh 
and the building of the 
buck fortress ol Sarkel 
un the Don. Cut oft 
in this direction by the 
Kliazars, the Magyars 
removed to the Lower 
Danube in 8]o-84() 
wh(‘re they intervened 
m the Bulgarian and 
(ireok struggles. 

Soon w’e find them 
loosely dependent upon 
I he Kha/ars. How'cver, 
when these latter, in 
.dliance w'llh the (iuzes 
of the Sea ot Aral, 
drove the Pechenegs 
Irom their possessions 
between A til and Jajyk 
this movement proved 
untavourable for the 
M a g y a r s, for t li e 
Pechenegs had been 
little weakened, and 
now' ajjpeared in a 
hostile attitiuk^ upon 
the Don ; the Magyars, 
therefore, about 862, turned 
upon Leiiedia. wiiich w'as hencefoiwvard 
closed against them, and established 
tliemselv(‘s to the west of the Dni(‘])(*r, 
on the Ikig and Dniester. 11 ns mwv 
liome is repeatedly referred to as Atd- 
ku/u. Th(^ khan of the Khazars w'as 
<‘quallv hard pressed, and made a ]iroposal 
lo Lcbcdias, the first tribal chieftain of the 
Magyars in Chelandia, to become princ<^ 
of the Magyars under his su])rcmacy. 
He, however, declined the proposal. 

Although hemmed in by the Khazars 
and Magyars, the power of the Pechenegs 
grew ra])idly. After the years 880-890 
;ti4 



ARPAD, THE LEADER OF THE MAGYARS 
Chosen by the chieftains as the leader of their race, 
by concluding a “ blood-treaty,” each chief making 
a wound in his own arm and drinking: the blood. 

their hacks 


the Magyars found it imjiossible to eon- 
tinue their marauding ex])e(htions east- 
w'ard ; tor this reason they abandoned 
Atelkiizii, wliieh had lost its viable lor 
them, and liad liecoine absolutely unsafe 
in the east n])on the Dnieper, and moved 
lurther w’estw'ard in 889. This .second 
and final torced movement ot the ]\Iagyars 
from the north shore oi the Pilack S(m is 
o( impoitance m tlu' histoiy ol the w'oild : 
driven forward by the Pechenegs, and 
also Irom the Balkan Peninsula, winch .it 
tht‘ imitation ot the By/antiiu'S they had 
devastated m 81)4, trom the Pnitii and 
vSereth, to luci't with ex])iilsion in 8()5 Irom 
the 1 )() 1(1 Ihilgaiian SyuKsin, tlu' Magy.ars 
m 8()b pushed their way 
like a wedge amid tlu' 
South - east Kiiro])caii 
Slavs; h(‘re they re* 
m.amed and devel()]K'd 
tluir ci\'ihsalu)n, and 
lor a thousand yiMis 
continued to occupy 
this position. 

The Magvars ad- 
\’anc('(l into the d;s- 
Ini'ls the Hu'i^s and 
Danube, ac'ross the 
Xorth Car}>athians. 
thiough the i>ass ol 
VcriT/ki‘. It IS said 
that the chiel tains ol 
the several rai'es -to 
gethei wnth Arpad and 
Ins son Liuntis, who 
riiletl the jiredominaiit 
tnb(' ot the Kabars. 
Kiirsan is also mc'n- 
tioned — ex(‘cuted a 
closer torm ol agn^c* 
meiit upon this )ourney. 
choosing Arpad as their 
leader, tlu'yconr hided a 
'' l)lood-lr(‘aty ” by catching blood Irom 
their arms in a basin and drinking it. Hie 
nomadic races wlio bad spent their ])rc- 
vious existence on tlie ste]>pes of Ilungai y 
w^ere at once attracted by the fiat eountiy 
wbidi surrounded them in 
How Arpad was newdiome ill Pannonia. 

*. j / 4 •• great exjianses, its 

00 - rea y atnios])here, and its 

lack of colour. Like every ste])pe jieople, 
they were accustomed to live in a state of 
warfare,and depended partly u])on the booty 
w^hich they were able to extort from their 
settled neighhour.s by their bold cavalry 
raids. Some time, however, before their 
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appearance in the plains of the Theiss they 
had progressed beyond the savagery of a 
primitive race. 

The occupation of this new home w^as 
effected without difficulty ; there was, in 
fact, no one to bar the way. The scanty 
population w^as soon incorporated with 
the new arrivals, who first settled in the 
plains of the lowlands, where they found 
alnmdant pasturage for their herds of 
liorses and cattle. From this base of 
ojK'ratioiis they then extended their rule 
towards tlie natural frontiers of the region 
they occupied. '1 heir only conflicts look 
])lace on the north-west, in the district of 
the Waag Kiver, and finally Moravia 


Central Europe terror-stricken for half a 
century; then, laden with rich booty and 
slaves, they returned home. The Czechs, 
who had become the neighbours of the 
Magyars after the fall ol Moravia, often 
suffered from their raids. ()n J uly 5th, 907, 
DestK Bavarians experienced a 

S('\Tre blow. After 924 a Magyar 
division from Venice aj)} cars to 
have joined in a piratical raid, 
conducted by the Emir Tnamar of Tarsus; 
others made their way to (iaheia and An¬ 
dalusia about 9^Neither the death of 
\rpad, in 907. nor the(k teat inflicted upon 
tJiem in 9j j by the Ger rnan king Henry the 
Fowler put an ewd to their extensive raids , 


Major succumbed to 
their attacks ui 906. 
The several chiidtams 
settled with then tribes 
in the places appointed 
to them, and built them¬ 
selves castles, which 
seived as central tioints 
both for delence and 
for economic cx])loita- 
tion. Arpad himself 
took possession oi 
Attila’s castle, in the 
rums of which, accord¬ 
ing to the somewhat 
unreliable Gc'sta Ifun- 
garorum of the anony¬ 
mous secretaiy ol King 
Bela, the Hungarians 
“ held their daily festi¬ 
vals ; th( 3 y sat m rov s 
in the jxilace of Attila, 
and the sweet tones of 
liarj^s and shawms and 
the songs of the singe.s 
sounded beioie them.'' 
Minstrels sang the ex¬ 
ploits of fallen heroes 



FOUNDER OF THE HUNGARIAN JCINGDOM 
With the rule of Geza, grreat grandson of Arpad, 
the Magyars passed from nomadism to a settled 
nationality ana his son Stefan I., who leigned as 
king of Iiunga.-y from Ud7 till consolidated 

the kingdom of which he was the real creator 


in 934, in alliance with 
or under the rule of 
‘^^ome hordes of Peche- 
negs, part of whom had 
beei. converted to 
Mohammedanism about 
915, they undertook an 
invasion of the East 
Roman Empire, upon a 
scale which reminds one 
of the typical crusade; 
they devastated tlie 
boundary fortress of 
Valandar and advanced 
to the walls of Con¬ 
stant mopk*. In 943 and 
94.S this attempt was 
repeated uj>on a similar 
scale. It was no I until 
955, when they suffered 
a dreadful cloleat at 
Augsburg ami lost the 
I^ast Mark ot Germany 
' )!’ the second time, 
ihat a con^ideiable 
transformation took 
place in the intellectnal 
and social life of the 


to the accompaniment of tlie lute, and 
story-tellers related legends ot the 
heroes of old. 

The warlike sj)irit of the brave Hun¬ 
garians found, liowever, little satisfac+km 
^ in this peaceful occupation. 

invaded Upper Italy in 

in Italy ^ 99 . 921 . (>24, 041-942, 947 imcl 
931. Saxony in 915, Central 
and even South Italy in the winter of 
921; in 922, 926, and 937 they raided 
Burgundy; South-west Franconia in 924, 
937, and 951, and Suabia in 937. Advancing 
upon their hardy steeds they ravaged 
and plundered far and wide. They held 


^Magyar nation. Contact with loreigiiers, 
even by way of enmity, and in particular 
the large immigration of foreign Slavs, who 
liad amalgamated with the Hungarian 
nation, had brought about a new state 
of affairs, and convinced the upper classes 
that no nation could live by military 
jHiwer alone in the midst ot peaceful 
nationalities. The great grandson of 
Aij.ad, ‘‘the duke” Geza (972 to 997), 
accepted Christianity. His government 
marks the point at which the Hungarians 
passed from the simple conditions of life 
in their heathen B'miad state to the posi¬ 
tion of a settled naujii. 
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When Wajk, the son of Geza, who was 
baptised as Stefan L, ascended the throne 
in 997, he found the path already pre¬ 
pared ; in the course of four decades he 
w'as able to complete the work of civilisa¬ 
tion begun by his father, and to secure for 
Hungary a position among the nationalities 
of Europe. With statesmanlike insight he 
« . joined, not the Greek,but the 

1 . „ Roman Church, and thereby 

o ome intellectual move¬ 

ment which was beginning to stir the West. 
His German wife, (iisela, a daughter of the 
Bavarian duke Henry II. who died in 995, 
was his laithfiil supporter in these labours. 
The Pope, Silvester II. (999-1003), in 
recognition of his services to Christianity, 
in 1000 conferred upon him the dignity 
of king together with extraordinary eccle¬ 
siastical ])rivileges lor himsell and his 
successors. By the foundation of monas¬ 
teries and bishoprics Stelan laid a firm 
basis for the organisation of the Roman 
Church in Hungary. Many tribal chieftains 
certainly took u]) arms against these 
innovations, but Christianity took firm 
root after a shoit time. In particular, 
the worship of the Virgin Mary was rajiidly 
popularised, owing to her easy identifica¬ 
tion with their own Xagyasszony, the 
“ mother of the gods.” 

King Stelan also introduced innovations 
in military, judicial, and economic insti¬ 
tutions. He effected nothing less than a 
revolution in the domestic and public 
life ot his subjects. To him is due the 
division of the country into comitates or 
counties. In spite of the fact that his 
constructive activity was directed chiefly 
to works of peace, he was forced on several 
occasions to take up arms. After a vic¬ 
torious campaign against the Pechenegs 
and Mieczyslav II. of Poland, the suc¬ 
cessor of Boleslav Chabri, he was obliged 
to measure his strength, after 1030. with the 
(German emperor, Conrad II., and in the 

})eace of 1031 was able to ex- 
e rea kingdom westwards 

he\ond the Fischa to the 

Samt Stefaa 7 1 

Leitha and Danube. The 

remainder of his life the great king s]>cnt in 
mourning hir the loss of his son Emerich. 
On August 15th, 1038, the real creator of 
the Hungarian kingdom ended his laborious 
existence ; deeply revered by his people, 
he was canonised by the Church in 1087. 
Stefan the Saint was succeeded by 

Peter Orseolo (1038-1041 and 1044-1046), 
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Samuel Aba (1041-1.044), Andreas 1 . 
(1046 to December, lobo), and Bela 1 . 
(xobo-1063), whose daughter So])hie is 
regarded by the Askanians, the Hohen- 
stauffen, the (Tiielfs, and the Wittels- 
baclis as their common ancestor. Then 
followed Salomon from iof)3 to 1074—he 
married in io()3 Judith, or Sophie, the 
daughter of the Empenu* Henry III. 
and ot Agnes of Poitou—and Geza I. 
(1074-1077). During this period develop¬ 
ment was im])eded by quarrels about 
the succession, and internal disturbances. 
The efforts of the German Empire to 
maintain the supremacy which had been 
secured over Hungary in 1044 came to 
an end in 1052 with the fruitle,ss siege 
of Pressburg undertaken by the Emperor 
Henry III. ; the campaign of Henry IV. 
in 1074 was equally unproductive of 
definite result. The last efforts of 
heathendom were ciushed v;ith the sup- 
pH'ssion of a revolt begun by the heathen 
population und(‘r their tril)al chicltain 
Vatha. killed 1046, and his re]Hited son 
Janos, who died about lobo. 

St. Ladislaiis I. (X077 August 29th, 
1095) and Koloman the author (1095- 
11x4) were able to continue the 
e aa s retoi-niing vvork ot Stelan. To- 
e orms eleventh 

Continued . tt i 

century Hungary occupied an 

important position among the independent 
states of Europe. St. Ladislaiis, who 
survived in Hungarian legend as a type 
of bravery and knightly character, in¬ 
corporated the inland districts ot Croatia 
with his kingdom, founded a bishopric 
at Agram in 109X, and divided iiis new 
acquisition into counties. His successor, 
Koloman, whose interests were primarily 
scholastic and ecclesiastical, though he 
also turned his attention to legislation, 
subdued the Dalmatian towns with the 
object ot erecting a barrier against the 
growing j)ower of Venice. From this time 
Croatia has remained a component ])art 
ol the Hungarian territory. 

While the empire was extending its 
boundaries westward, the eastern frontier 
was troubled by the Cumanians. In 
1091, when the authorities were occupied 
with Croatia, this nation made a devasta¬ 
ting invasion into Hungary ; Ladislaus 
captured most of them in two campaigns, 
and settled them in the districts of the 
Theiss. He did his best to introduce 
security of property. In the momentous 
struggle between the Pope and the 
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empire he promised to support the Roman 
Church against the Emperor Henry IV., 
but was far-sighted enough to take no 
direct part in the quarrel. In the year 1192 
he was canonised. During the govern¬ 
ment of Koloman, the first Crusaders, 
led by Count Emiko of Leiningen, marched 
through the land in disorderly array, and 
were for that reason driven beyond the 
frontier, while a friendly reception was 
extended to Godfrey de Bouillon. 

After the death of Koloman, his weak- 
minded and dissipated son Stetan II. 
occupied the throne from 1116 to 1131 ; 
during his government the Venetians 
recovered the 
larger ])art of the 
Dalmatian dis¬ 
trict. When he 
died without 
issue, the Hun¬ 
garians s u b- 
initted toBelall. 

(1131-1x41), who, 
together with his 
father, Duke 
Almos of Croatia, 
had been ])re- 
viously blinded 
by King Koloman 
for participation 
in a revolt. 

Hardly had the 
blind king 
entered u])oii his 
government 
when the country 
was invaded by 
Borics, the son 
of Koloman by 
a Russian wife, 

Eufemia, who 
h a d b 
divorced 



decaying Byzantine Empire, and was 
attempting to make Greek influence once 
more preponderant in the Balkan Peninsula. 
As Hungary stood in the way of his plans 
. . he attempted to undermine 

K;;*:...., herf„dc,,e„<lencc I,y every 
Huncary means in his power. At the 

instigation of Borics he in¬ 
vaded the south of Hungary, but was driven 
back by Geza II. and forced to make peace. 
Borics afterwards met his d(*ath at the 
head of Greek troojis in a conflict with the 
Ciirnaiiians. The Emperor Manuel now 
took the Dukes Stela 11 and Ladislaus 
under his protection ; they had sought 
lefuge with him 
after revolting 
against their 
lirother Geza in 
1x58. Under this 
ruler took place 
the first great 
migration of the 
Cjermans to 
Northern Hun¬ 
gary and Tran¬ 
sylvania. On the 
death of Geza 
the Hungarian 
throne naturally 
tell by inheritance 
to his son Stefan 
HI. (xi()i-ii72), 
but Manuel by 
means of bribery 
secured the elec¬ 
tion ol his tavour- 
ite Ladislaus II. 
m ii()2. After 
his early death 
the E m p c r o r 
Manuel 


TYPES OF THE ANCIENT MAGYARS ManUCl brought 

C e n The history of this people, said to be a branch of the Moiigfolian forward Stefan 
r race, dates back to the sixth century. They are described as posses- T\r xi 

* V ^ sing “regular features, shapely figures, black hair and eyes, dark ^ LIIC Otiiei 

adultery. Borics complexion, impulsive temperament, and intense patriotic feeling.” brother of Ck.‘Za 


was supported by the Polish Duke 
Boleslav III., who was put to flight by the 
German troops of the king. 

On the death of Bela II. his son Geza II., 
who was aminor, cameto the throne ii,i4X 
to May, ixbx), and Borics then attempted 
to secure the help of the 
Crusaders, who were passing 
through Hungary. However, 
the Emperor Conrad and King 
Louis VII. declined to support this 
hazardous project. Borics now fled to 
the Byzantine Emperor Manuel. This 
ruler had inspired further life into the 


Crusadera 


Hungary 


as an opposition king; Stefan, how¬ 
ever, was speedily abandoned b^^ }jis sup¬ 
porters and overthrown by Stefan III. in 
1x64, in alliance with the Premyslid 
Vladislav II. Manuel concluded peace 
with Stefan III. and took his brother 
Bela to Constantinople to be educated. 

The danger which Byzantium threatened 
to the Hungarian Emj)ire came to an end 
in 1x80, with the death of the Emperor 
Manuel; shortly before that date he had 
given Hungary a king in the j^erson of 
Bela III. (1172 to April 20th, X196), who 
used his Greek education solely for the 
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benefit of the people. Bela III. recovered 
the Dalmatian districts and Syrmia from 
the Venetians, and occupied Galicia for 
some time. By his marriage with Mar¬ 
garet, the sister of Philip Augustus of 
France, French customs were introduced 


into Hungary. Andreas II., the son of 
Bela III. (1205-1235), overthrew his brother 


French 

Customs 

Introduced 


Emench, who died in the middle 
of September, 1204, and also his 
son Ladislaus III., who died on 
May 7th, 1205, in Vienna, and 


undertook a crusade on his own account in 


1217. On his return home he lived in a 
continual state of dissension with his 


nobles. After a long struggle, in which 
the malcontents, iinrler the leadership of 
Benedict Bor, otherwise Bank ban, killed 
the Queen Gertrude in 1213, Andreas II. 
issued the “ Golden Bull ”—a piece of 
legislation of the first importance to the 
Hungarian constitution. By this measure 
he broke the power of the counts and gave 
extensive pirivileges to the ecclesiastical 
and secular nobility of lower lank, secur¬ 
ing to the latter a permanent influence 
upon government legislation and adminis¬ 
tration. 


Under the government of his son, Bela 
IV. (1235-1270), the Mongols of Batu 
invaded the country in March, 1241, 
and spread appalling devastation for a 
year. The Austrian duke, Frederick II. 
the Valiant, the last of the Babenbergs, 
meanwhile occupied the West and plun¬ 
dered the treasures of Queen Maria, who 
had taken refuge with him. After the 
departure of the invading hordes the 
king returned home from Dalmatia, and 
with the help of the Knights of St. John 
soon restored prosperity and undertook 
a campaign against the Austrian duke, 
who fell, leaving no issue, in the battle of 
Vienna Xcustadt on J une 15th, 1246. Bela 
IV. now occupied his valuable heritage, 
but in July, 1260, was forced to divide it 
with the Bohemian king, Premsyl Ottokar 


Bohemian 
Supremacy in 
Hungary 


II., and finally to renounce it 
entirely since the power of 
Bohemia extended to the 
Adriatic Sea, and in Germany 


the '‘dreadful period without an emjieror'' 


of the interregnum had l>egun. 


Ladislaus IV. (1272-1290), the son of 
Stefan V. (1270-1272), and a grandson 
of Bela IV., helped the Hapsburg ruler to 
win a victory for Ottokar at Diirnkrut on 


August 26th, 1278, and then wasted his 


time in dissipation and feasting with the 


31x8 


Cumanians, to whom he was related 
through his mother, the daughter ot a 
Cumanian chief. He was harilly able to 
ex})cl the Tartar invaders. On August 
31st, 1200, he was murdered by a com])any 
ol his dearest friends, the Cumanians. 
Rudolf of Hapsburg made an unjustifiable 
attempt to hand over Hungary to his son 
Allxirt, as a vacant fief ol the empire ; 
his real object, however, was to secure 
concessions in that quarter. 

The male line ol the house of Arpad 
became extinct after Andreas III. ILj 


was recognised only by Dalmatia and 
Croatia (1290 to January 14th, 1301), 
being opjiosed by Charles Martel of Aiijou, 
who died in 1295, ^ stejison of Rudolf of 
Hap-;burg and a protege of Nicholas IV. 
Under the government of the Arpads the 
Hungarian nation had imbibed the spirit 
ol ('hnstian civilisation, though without 
sacrificing their natural interests on the 
altar of religion. The general policy of 
the Arpads had been to connect the deve- 
lojiment ol the Hungarian nationality with 
Western civilisation, and to put down 
infidelity and barbarism with the sword. 
I'lie country was covered with churches, 


Christianity and 
Early Hungarian 
Literature 


monasteries, and schools, 
of which latter the high 
school at Vessprim soon 
became a scientific and 


artistic centre. No less obvious is the 


influence of Christianity in the most ancient 
remains of Hungarian iiterature. The first 
book written in the Hungarian language 
at the outset of the thirteenth century 
IS the “ Funeral Service with Projier 
Prayers''; this service clearly refiects 
the spirit of the nation which had so 
long wandered u])on the storm-lashed 
plains and only a short time before had 
buried its dead with their horses. 


Upon the extinction of the male line 
of the Arjxids several rnemlxu's of the 
female line came forward with claims to 


the vacant throne. Charles Robert, the 


grandson of Maria, daughter of Stefan 
V., was a member of the Neapolitan Anjou 
family, ajid had secured a considerable 
following from 1295, even duiing the 
lifetime of Andreas III. ; however, the 
Hungarians, if we may believe the some¬ 
what questionable traditions on the point, 
elected the king, Wenzel II. (Wenccslaus) 
of Bohemia, whose mother, Kunigunde of 
Halicz, was descended from the family of 
the Arpads. He did not accept the 
election, but handed over the Hungarian 




MARGARET, QUEEN OF HUNGARY, SETTING OUT FOR PALESTINE 
The dauQ^hter of Louis VII., King of France, Margaret became the second wife of Bela III., and was the means of 
introducmg into Hungary much of the refinement and elegance which, even at that early period, distinguished the 
French court. After the death of Bela, in ll^K>, Henry VI., Emperor of Germany, determined upon sending an army 
to aid the Crusaders in Palestine, and at the head of the troops furnished by Hungary, Margaret, the youthful widow, 
set out in person. Margaret was not destined to return from her voluntary expedition, as she died in Palestine. 


crown to his son, Wenzol III., who 
assumed the name of Ladislaus V., as 
king in 1302. 

However, the party of Charles Robert 
caused Ladislaus so mucli trouble during 
his stay in the country that he returned to 
Bohemia in 1304. The party of Wenzel 
now elected Otto III,, Duke of Lower 
Bavaria (1305 to 1308), whose mother, 
Elizabeth, was also a descendant of the 
house of Arpad. While upon a visit to 
Transylvania he fell into the hands of the 
Transylvanian voivode, T.adislaus .vpor, in 
1307 ; after spending a year 111 cajitivity he 
secured his freedom, abdicated the crown, 
left the country, and died in 1312. 

By means of the intervention of the 
Pope, Charles Robert was chosen king ; 
he was able to secure the predominance 
of the house of Anjou in Hungary for 
nearly a century. He proved an admirable 
ruler, who not only kept the oligandiy 
- ^ - in check, but also improved the 

With liLiUn P^'osperity of Hungary by the 
Culture introduction ot a reformed 
” system of defence and of agri¬ 

culture ; he also brought the nation into 
immediate contact with Italian civilisa¬ 
tion. He secured the crown of Poland 
to his son and successor, Lewis, and the 
crown of Naples came under his influence 
by the marriage of his other son, Andreas. 


On the death of Charles Robert his son 
Lewis 1 . came to the throne (1342 to 
1382), and Hungary secured a highly 
educated and knightly ruler, to whom 
she gladly gave the title of “ the Great.*’ 
Lewis introduced a beneficial innova¬ 
tion by a regulation which 
obliged the territorial serfs to 
Great ^ *^J*dh of the products of 

their fields and vineyards to 
the nobility, in order that these might 
the more easily be able to fulfil the heavy 
obligation of suppb/ing troops for military 
service ; by prohibiting the alienation of 
noble lands trom the families which owned 
them, this Angevin introduced the Hun- 
gariancustom of aviticitas —that is, heredi¬ 
tary succession. To this reform Lewis the 
Great owed his brilliant military successes. 

His attention was soon claimed by the 
confusion in the kingdom of Naples, where 
his brother Andreas had been murdered 
by his own wile, Joanna L,in 1345. Lewis 
appeared in Naples with a large army at 
the close of 1347, conquered the town, and 
inflicled punishment upon the supporters 
of his sister-in-law. who fled to Provence. 
This victory of the Hungarian arms in 
Naples considerably* raised the prestige 
of Lewis throughout Europe. Owing to 
the opposition of Pope Clement VI. he 
was unable to take permanent possession 
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of the conauered territory, but the long 
stay which he made in Italy (1347, i 34 ^~ 
1350) had a great influence upon the 
education of his nobles. In two cam- 
])aigns, 1356 and 1358, 
lie humbled the reimblic 
of Venice, and finally re¬ 
conquered Dalmatia from 
Quarnero to Durazzo. 

For a short period (1365- 
1369) he also occupied 
part of Bulgaria. It was 
under his government 
that Christian Europe 
was first threatened by 
the Turkish advance into 
the Balkan Peninsula : 
this advance he pre¬ 
vented in 1366 for some 
time. To secure his dy¬ 
nasty and extend it, he 
betrothed his daughter, 
the heiress Maria, to 
Sigismund of Luxemburg, 
a younger son by a fourth 
marriage of the German 
Emperor Charles IV.; his 
otlier daughter, Hedwig, 
was betrothed to William. 

Duke of Austria. Both, however, died 
without children. Lewis did not secure 
possession of the crown of Poland until 
1370 ; his pow'er now extended from the 
Baltic to the Adriatic, and for a time 
even to the Black Sea. These acquisi¬ 
tions of territory increased his prestige 
and his influence 
among the states 
of Europe, but 
contributed very 
little to the con¬ 
solidation of the 
Hungarian king¬ 
dom owing to 
the undisciplined 
nature of the 
Polish nobility 
and the favourit¬ 
ism of his mother 
Elizabeth. As 
Lewis 1 . had nc 
sons, his daughter 
Maria (1382 to 
1385) ascended 
the throne after 
his death, but wai^ unable to maintain 
her position. Poland fell into the hands 
of her sister Hedwig, who had become 
the wife of Jagellon of Lithuania. How- 
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ever, in Hungary Maria was forced to deal 
at once with certain revolted noble 
families, who called to the throne, in 1385, 
King Charles III., the younger ol Durazzo, 
from Naples. This An¬ 
gevin king was crowned 
as Charles IL, and after 
a reign of thirty - six 
days was assassinated on 
February 24th, 1386. 

The nobles took Maria 
prisoner, and her mother 
Elizabeth they strangled. 
Maria’s husband, Sigis¬ 
mund of Luxemburg, 
a]’)peared at the right 
moment in Hungary with 
a Bohemian army of 
Wenzel to free his consort 
from im]^risonment, and 
the regency was entrusted 
to him at the ciose of 
March, 1387. While these 
disturbances undermined 
the power of Hungary 
from within, the Otto¬ 
mans were continuing 
their conquests in the 
Balkan Peninsula. In 
1389 the fate of Servia was dedded. 
In 1393 the fortress of Widdm lell, the 
house of the Sismanids of Tirnovo was 
overtlirown, and Bulgaria became an Otto¬ 
man province. Sigismund then turned 
for help to the Chnstian states ol Western 
However, his sple.idid army, 
half composed of 
Hungarians, was 
destroyed at 
Nicopoli by the 
Turl:s, with the 
loss of more than 
50,000 men. 
.South Hungary 
soon became a 
desert. Sigis¬ 
mund then found 
himself entangled 
in a long and 
fruitless war with 
Venice for the 
possession of 
Dalmatia. As 
German Emperci 
his attention was 
long occupied, after 1410 and 1411, by 
ecclesiastical difficulties. By the burning 
of the reformer, John Huss, the Hussite 
heresy was widely si)read in Bohemia, 



LEWIS THE GREAT 
The greatest figure in Hungary before Hun- 
yadi. He reigned from 1342 till 13s2, and 
Besides greatly extending the power and terri¬ 
tory of his country, advanced its civilisation. 


Eul ope. 



QUEEN MARIA AND HER CONSORT SIGISMUND 
These old woodcuts repiesent Maria, the daughter of Lewis the 
Great, and her husband, Sigismund of Luxemburg The latter, who 
was also German Emperor, was made regent of Hungary in 1387. 










THE MAGYARS IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


and the devastating influence of the 
movement extended also to Northern 
Hungary. 

After a reign of fifty years Sigismund 
died and left the throne to the husband 
of his daughter Klizabetli, Albert of 
Austria. Under his government (1437- 
1439), Hungary nearly fell into the hands 
of the Turks, and was saved from de¬ 
struction only by John or Janos Himyadi, 
Baron ol Szolnok and Count of I'emesvar ; 
he was one oi the most ca])able generals 
anfl noblest figures in the Magyar nation. 
After the unexpected death of Albert, 
disturbances bioke out at home and 
abroad. One ])arty ot the nobles chose 
Vladislav III. of Poland, while another 


deceived by the optimism of the papacy, 
broke the treaty. The result of this rash¬ 
ness was his total defeat at the battle 
of Varna on November loth. 1444, where 
Vladid'iv and Cardinal Giuliano Cesnrini 
lost their lives. During the minority of 
„ King Ladislaus V. Posthumus, 

uftya 1 Hunyadi was chosen regent of 
Re ent ^ empire, and riled from 
June 5th, 1446, to Christmas, 
1452. He devoted su])erhnman efforts to 
checking tlie aggrandisement of the nobility 
and the adv’ance ot the Turks. After the 
<'a])ture ot Constantinople bands of Turks 
a}>])eared before K<'igiade. Owing to the 
enthusiastic preaching of the Muiorite, 
John of Capistrano, the peo]de joined 



THE HISTORIC CASTLE OF JOHN HUNYADI, THE GREAT HERO OF HUNGARY 


offered the crown to Ladislans fPosthii- 
mus), the son of Albert, horn after his 
death on February 22nd, 1440. These 
quarrels about the succession came to an 
end only upon the death of the queen 
widow, Elizabeth, on December loth, 1442. 
In the end Vladislav 1 . secured lecognition 
(1442-144^). The bniiiant 
1 s succcsscs wliich Hunyadi had 
, gamed over the I urks on the 
occasion ol their incursion 
into Transylvania and South Hungary in 
1442 inspired the king to attack the 
enemy in his own country in 1443 : he 
was defeated, and forced to conclude 
the peace of Szegedin in the middle of 
1444. A few days afterwards Vladislav, 


th''‘ army of Hunyadi in such numbers 
that he was abl(' to relieve Belgrade 
with great rapidity (July 21st, 14=;^), The 
whole of Europe was delighted witli this 
brilliant feat of arms. However, on 
August nth John Hunyadi ended his 
lieroic life. The memory of tins great man 
was but little honoured h}’ King I^adislaus. 
Persuaded by the calumnies of the dead 
man’s enemies, he executed his son I^dis- 
laus. who had murdered the influential 
Count Ulrich of Cilli in Belgrade ; the 
other son, Matthias, he took with him into 
captivity in Prague. Aflet the sudden 
death of King Ladislaus V.,on November 
23rd, 1457, shortly before the arrival of 
his consort, Isabella of France, Matthias 
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returned home, and was placed upon the 
throne by the nobility on January 24th, 
1458. Thus the short connection between 
Hungary and Bohemia again terminated 
Cor the moment. The thirty-two years of 
the reign of King Matthias Hunyadi (1458- 
„ , 1400), known as Corvinus, from 

c * * his coat of arms, is the second 
k period of prosperity and the 

theXhroiie effort at independence on 

the part of Old Hungary. With an iron 
hand Matthias secured peace at home by 
the stern punishment of the rebellious 
nobles, and by making the grant of oftices 
and dignities conditional upon good 
service. His government ^ 

is a scries of military and 1 \ 

political successes, ac- 1 

companied by a steady ■ mB 

advance in intellectual m 

and economic progress. 

The Hussite, John Giskra, 

who had occupied almost 

all the fortified posses- 

sions in Upper Hungary, 

recognised the power of 

the young king and came 

over to his service in 

1462. Matthias became 

entangled in the changing 

vicissitudes of a long war 

with the Emperor 

Frederick III., who had 

lieen joined by the dis- aV 

satisfied nobles; the KM 

struggle was brought to 

an end lietvveen 1485 and IB 

1487 by the permanent ^ 

conquest of Vienna, of 

Austria below the Enns, 


the organisation of a standing army, the 
“ Black Squadron,’* which maintained 
good discipline, he created a military 
power, the admirable organisation of 
which acted as a strong barrier against 
the storm advancing from the south. 

At that period the new spirit of human¬ 
ism was potent at the king’s palace at 
Ofen, in the castles of the bishops, and in 
the high schools. Matthias was entirely 
under its influence. The movement of the 
renaissance found an enthusiastic recep¬ 
tion and a ready sup]:)ort, not only in the 
seats of Dionys Szechy and John Vitez, 
the ecclesiastical princes of Gran and 
Grosswardein, but also at 
the king’s court. Italian 

L masters, including Bene¬ 

detto da Majono (1442- 
1407), built and decorated 
a royal palace in which 
historians, poets, and 
rhetoricians assembled. 
The prothonotary, John 
Thiirocz, continued his 
Chronicum pictum Vin- 
B|BB[^^B dobonense ” to the year 
^ 4 ^’ while Antonio Bon- 
Ike '' Hungarian 
Livy,” who died in 1502, 
BBBr^^^ wrote the king’s history, 
■H and Martino Galcotti, 

BB who died in 1478, col- 

VI lected his decrees. 

|BI Among the circle of 

^Bl scholars who gathered 

SI round Corvinus, a Euro- 

pean reputation was won 
Marsilio Ficino and by 
^•iSk the later Bishop of Fiinf- 


and some parts of Styria. hunyadi, the hero of Hungary kirchen, Janus Pannonins, 
The troubles in Bohemia Latin epics, 

were satis tactorily ess that Hungary was saved from the Turkish elcglCS, and epigrams. 

teiminated by the con- King Matthias had one 

ventions of Ofen and Olmiitz on September of the most famous libraries of his 


30th, 1478, and on July 21st, 1470; 
these secured to Corvinus the title 
of King of Bohemia, and gave him posses¬ 
sion of Moravia and the duchies of Silesia 
and Lausitz. He undertook a great 
expedition against the Turks, who marched 
triumphantly into Breslau and Vienna. 
When they invaded Transylvania he sent 
Count Paul Kinizsi of Temesvar to help the 
Voivode Stefan Bathori; they defeated the 
enemy on the Brotfeld at Broos on October 
13th, 1479. Under the government of 
Corvinus the Turkish danger lost its 
threatening character for some time ; by 
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time, the ” Corvina,” containing about 
3,000 manuscripts and 60,000 volumes; 
It was carried off by the Turks, and 
a few scanty remnants of it now existing 
R Ml- « y/oi'e sent back from Stam- 

Aw of ^^77- 

CorviAUk period which ended with the 
death of this second Hunyadi 
was indeed a brilliant age. Its influence 
was transmitted to the minds of the com¬ 
ing generation, and facilitated the transi¬ 
tion to the Reformation, which in Hungary 
found minds prepared to receive it by the 
intellectual culture of that age. 




JOHN HUNYADI’S SON, MATTHIAS CORVINUS. AND GEORGE POOIEBRAD IN THE CAMP BEFORE SPIELBERG IN U68 
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Death of 
the Great 
CorviAos 


On April 6th, 1490, King Matthias died 
at Venice at the age of fifty. The creation 
of a powerful Danube kingdom, which the 
genius of the great Corvinus had brought 
to pass, proved to be of a transitory 
nature. He had married twice, but there 
were no children either by his 
first wife Katharina Podiebrad, 
or by the second, Beatrice of 
Aragon, whose praises are sung 
by Bonfini. With the consent of the 
nobles he therefore designated his natural 
son, the Duke John Corvinus, as his suc¬ 
cessor. Seduced from their ]promises by 
the intrigues of Queen Beatrice, the 
e :clesiastical and secular dignitaries electe<l 
to the throne the Bohemian King Vladis¬ 
lav, a member of the family of the JagielIs 
or Jagellon family; his younger brother, 
John Albert, who had been brought 
forward during his minority, gave up his 
claim on February 2()th, 1491, in return 
for compensation in Silesia. 

Beatrice had supported the election 
of Vladislav in the hope that she 
would many the king, who was still a 
bachelor, but in 
this she was en¬ 
tirely deceived. 

The great nobles 
were tired of the 
iron rule of Mat¬ 
thias, and longed 
for a weak king 
under whom the 
power of their 
families could be 
extended as they 
pleased. From 
this j-)oint of 
view Vladislav 
II. (1490-1516) 
fully realised 
their hopes ; he 
lived at Ofen, a 
mere figurehead, 
who with his 
nobles carried on 
the government 
and bought peace from foreign enemies 
at the price of <lisgraceful conditions. 

The Roman Emperor Maximilian recon¬ 
quered Vienna and the Austrian terri¬ 
tories. The great nobles laid heavy 
burdens upon the towns and serfs, and 
made them feel inexorably the weight 
of their recovered power and dominion, 
the same time John Zapolya, Count 
of Zips, one of the richest territorial 
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Terrible 
Revolt of the 
Peasants 



KING MATTHIAS AND BEATRICE OF ARAGON 
Matthias, the greatest son of John Hunyadi, died in 1690 after a 
brilliant reign, though he had not succeeded in creating a great 
Danube kingdom. Beatrice was his second wife, and he left no heir. 


owners, was secretly aiming at the throne ; 

he induced the estates to decree 
that they would not again elect a 
foreigner in case Vladislav should die 
leaving no male heir. To secure his family 
interests Vladislav in 1515 made a con¬ 
vention with the Emjieror Maximilian 
legarding the succession, and betrothed his 
son Lewis to the Archduchess Maria, the 
emperor's granddaughter, and his daughter 
Anna to the Archduke Ferdinand. 

A short time before—in 1514—a terrible 
rev’^olt of the peasants had broken out 
under the leadership of (Icorge Dozsas. 
Zapolya caused the belliger crucife- 
rorum " (leader of the Crusaders) to be 
burnt upon a red-hot iron 
throne, and reduced the 
country to a state of apparent 
peace ; but the misery and 
distress of the common people had risen 
to a high pitch. 

After the death of King Vladislav, the 
throne was occupied by his son Lewis 11 ., 
then ten years of age (1516-1526); during 
his minority the affairs of state were 

conducted by a 
regency of three. 
In the midst of 
the disastrous 
party struggles 
which were con¬ 
tinually fostered 
by Zapolya, the 
ambassador o f 
Suleiman ap¬ 
peared in Ofen 
and offered peace 
on condition that 
Hungary should 
pay the yearly 
tribute to the 
sultan. The de¬ 
mand was refused 
and the emissary 
imprisoned, 
though no mea¬ 
sures were taken 
to protect the 
frontier. When Suleiman invaded the 
country in 1526, Lewis II. was able to 
bring only a small army against him. 
The disaster of Mohacs, on August 29th, 
cost the childless king his life and put an 
end to the unity of the Hungarian state. 
Suleiman captured Ofen, devastating the 
country far and wide, and marched nome 
in October, retaining only Syrmia, to 
secure his possession of Belgrade. 




THE HAPSBURG POWER IN HUNGARY 

AND THE SPREAD OF PROTESTANTISM 


LIARDLY had the Turks retired when 
disputes a])out the succession broke 
out. One portion ol tlie nobility chose 
John Zapolya as king on November xoth, 
1526 ; the remaindt‘1, on tlie ground of the 
compact concerning the succession which 
they had concludeil with Vladislav, raised 
the Archduke Ferdinand, a brother of 
Charles V. and king of Bohemia, to the 
tlirone on tlie ibth and 17th of December, 
Ferdinand apjieared witli an army in the 
summer of 1527, captured Ofen on August 
20th, and drove the opposition king, 
Zci])olyci, to Poland. However, alter the 
retirement of Ferdinand, Zapolya returned 
with the lielj) of vSuleiman, conquered Olen, 
and acconiiianied the sultan’s advance 
to the walls of Vienna on September 21st, 
1529. The attem})t of the Turk to conquer 
Vienna was unsuccessful. However, 
Zapolya was able to secure the Hungarian 
throne with his hel[), while Ferdinand 
retained his Iiold only of 
r countries bordering on 

« • Austria. Flenceforward, tor 

nearly two centuries Hun¬ 
gary became a battlelield air i the scene of 
bloody conflicts between armies advanc¬ 
ing from oast and west respvctively. 
French policy, which was working in (Ger¬ 
many, Italy, and Constantinojile to under¬ 
mine the growing power of the house of 
Ilapsburg, induced the sultan to undertake 
a second cam])aign in June, 1532. against 
Vienna. On the march, howewer, his 
quarter of a million soldiers were stopped 
by the seven hundred men of Nicholas, 
who held out for three weeks be lop the 
little fortress of Giins, so that the Turk 
was obliged to give up his j^roject : he 
returned home, devastating the country 
as he went. This movement eventually 
induced the two kings to come to a re¬ 
conciliation on February 24th, 1538, at 
(iross war dein. Each ruler was to retain 
the district which he had in possession, 
and after the death of John Zapolya 
the whole country, including that beyond 
the Theiss and Transylvania, was to be 


inherited by Ferdinand : any future son 
born to tlu^ Magyar was to receive only 
Zi})s as a duchy. 

This ])eac(‘ was however, dissolved in 

1539 1 ^ 1 ^' marriage of John Zapolya 

with the Polish Duchess Isabella, who 

bore him a son, John Sigismund, in 1540. 

By the help of the Croatian, George Utis- 

senich, known as Martinuzzi, 

o/tfe Bishop of Grosswardein, the 

c A Oueen Isabella, who became a 
Sultan iix 

widow in 1540, was able to 

secure the recognition ol her son as king. 
The Porte promised protection However, 
on September 2nd, 1541, the saltan treach¬ 
erously occupied Ofen, and incorporated 
It with bis own kingdom. The little 
John Sigismund was left by the Turks in 
possession only of Transylvania and 01 
some districts on the Theiss, while the 
northern and western countu\s remained 
in the hands of Ferdinand. The latter 
aiterwards secured the hell") of Martinuzzi 
in December. 1541, under the convcaition 
of Gynla. The lUector Joachim II. of 
Brandenbiiig and tin* Duke Maurice of 
Saxony made an attempt to recover 
Oku at the end ot Se]>tember, 1542, but 
were limdered 1 ' insufficiency ol means. 

In view of the threatening aspect oi the 
Turks, Martinuz/J persuaded the queen in 
T5-f8 to surrender her territory in return 
for an indemnity, Isabella and John 
Sigismund came to an agrccunent in 1551 
with the Silesian duchies of Oppeln and 
Ratibor, while John Castaldo. Ferdinand's 
lield-marshal, cx'cupied Transylvania, and 
rk Ei*ater Georgius " was re- 

« . warded witli a cardinal shat. 

Territory Ferdinand s army was 
not strong enough to dispel 
the attack, Martinuzzi attempted to gain 
time by negotiating with the PeuTe. This 
aroused the suspicion of Castaldo. On 
December 17th, 1551, he caused Martin¬ 
uzzi to be treacherously murdered in the 
castle of Alvincz by the Marchese Alphonso 
Storza-Pallavicini and the private secretary 
Marcantonio Ferrari. In view of repeated 
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attempts to accentuate the devotion of the services of the Hungarian nobility, 
the Austrian hereditary territories and the who did their best to break away from the 
value of the contingents offered by the Hapsburgs and livedJn constant effort to 
German Empire, it is worth pointing out secure this end, a.sumcient proof of their 
that the very dexterous policy of brother selfishness is their oppression of the lower 
George '' was dangerous to Hungary, inas- classes, who had revolted against the 
. much as it served to clear Ottomans in 1572 from pure patriotism, 
n the way for the inevitable Stefan’s brother Christopher was succeeded 

H I supremacy of the Turks, m 1586 by his son Sigismund Bathori. 
omaa eel jSigismund Meanwhile Maximilian had died, and the 

soon returned to Transylvania, which now inheritance fell to his son Rudolf (1576- 
became a permanent vassal state of Turkey, i6o8). Hungary was devastated under 
though it received full religious freedom m his rule by a Turkish war, which lasted 
1557. Ferdinand, one of the best princes fifteen years (1591-1606), while Tran- 
of his age, could not oppose the victorious sylvania was ravaged both by the Turks 
advance of the Ottomans, for at that time and by the armies of Rudolf. Sigismund 
the interests of the Hapsburgs extended Bathori, who had married Marie Christine 
over half Europe, and .. ^ of Styria in 1595, soon 

he could not use his ^ ' * i divorced her, and ex¬ 
power against the j changed his land for 

Porte alone. Temes- If ,j Oppeln and Ratibor in 

var fell in 1552, “ i ^^^ 7 ’ 

notwithstanding the ‘ ‘ ever, he regretted his 

heroic defence of action. He returned 

Stefan Losonezi home, 

Dregely, George 1599 in 

Szondy died a < " nephew Andreas, 

death, with the whole | to Poland, 

of the garrison.I Rudolf, who 

Castaldo was forced | have been glad to get 

to retire from Tran- | Transylvania under 

sylvania in 1556, and | his own power, incited 

peace secured the m ; Michael, the Voivode 

sultan in the receipt P Iff of Wallachia, to make 

of a yearly tribute ^ ||| war against Andreas 

from Ferdinand. flP ^ Hj Bathori, who fell in 

After Ferdinand’s w ‘ that campaign. The 

death, his son and ‘ nobles then recalled 

successor Maximilian famous crown of Hungary Sigismund Bathoii in 

became Among: the historic crowns of Europe none has had a X 60 I *, but he was 

entangled in the war varied histopr than that of Hungranr, known as (Jrivcn out, in 1602, by 

Y , O' • 1 the crown of St. Stefan, the lower part of it having: been o i. r ij 

With John Sigismund given by Pope SUvesterll. to Klny Stefan. Fifty kings George Basta, the lield- 
in the very first year have been crowned with it during a period of »oo years, marshal of Rudolf, 

of his reign. The result was a fresh cam- with the help of the Turks. With the 


paign of the Turks, in the course of which 
Nikolaus Zrinyi met his death, with the 
whole of his garrison, in the fortress of 
Szigetvar on September 7th, 1566. John 
Sigismund Zapolya now founded a princi¬ 
pality of Transylvania under Turkish 
supremacy, but on the condition that the 
estates should on every occasion have free 
choice of their prince. After his death, in 
1571, Stefan Bathori (1571-1575), a far- 
seeing and important man, was placed upon 
the new throne; however, in December, 
i575> he exchanged his throne for the more 
ancient kingdom of Poland, as the husband 
of the J agellon princess Anna. As regards 
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object of definitely getting the country 
into the possession of Rudolf, Basta had 
secured the murder of the Wallachian 
voivode inThorenburg. or Torda, on August 
19th, i6oi, and exercised so inhuman a 
despotism as governor, that 
e eace Transylvania was brought to 
n ^helowest jK)int of distress. In 

exasperation and despair the 
nobles, after the suppression of a revolt 
begun by Moses Sz6kely in 1603, appointed 
the Calvinist Stefan Bocskay as prince in 
1605, and he soon occupied almost the 
whole country, with the help of the Turks. 
Although the sultan recognised him as 
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king, Bocskay brought about a reconcili¬ 
ation with Rudolf, and concluded the peace 
of Vienna ii June ibob, with Rudolf’s 
brother Matthias, who had been appointed 
governor in Hungary ; in accordance with 
this agreement the constitution was to be 
restored in its f)ld form, 
and the Protestants 
were to retain their 
religious freedom undis¬ 
turbed by tlu' unt('nable 
edicts which Rudolf had 
issued on thissul)ject in 
lb 04 . 

Atter November of 
the same year tlie inter¬ 
vent ion of Bocskay 
brought a])out the 
])eace el Zsil va-'Pnrok 
with tlu' Turks, The 
Turks retained the 
distiicts which they 
|)()ssc^ssed at that time, 

])ut Hungary was no 
longer to ])ay tribute 
after one final insfal- 
ment of 200,000 florins. 

Bocskay survived the 
conclusion ol the peace 
of \henna only for a 
short time ; ho died on 
December 29th, i()o6. 

1'his a r r a n g e m e n t, 

“ without prejudice' to 


appearance of Liitlu r, performed a valu¬ 
able service in fost(‘ring the spirit of union. 
During the ]Mteous strife of contrary inter¬ 
ests it spread so lapidly in the course of a 
century that it overran almost the whole 
nation In the stern theology ol Calvin, 
vvdiiefi th(‘ nation called 
the “Hungarian Faith,” 
tl peo]>le found th(‘ 
support which saved 
them from collapse. 
“ From the time of the 
intr(;dnctnm ol Chris- 
tianitv,” sav» the 
Hungarian writer on 
le .s t h e 11 c s, Z o 1 1 a n 
Bedthy, “ the Protes¬ 
tant movement was the 
first great enlightening 
influence which passed 
over the whole nation. 
The apostles of the new 
laith a))j)eared in hun¬ 
dreds, the messengers 
01 a more peiic't rating 
and more national 
culture. ’ The Protes¬ 
tants founded numerous 
schools and printing- 
})resses,which ])ubhshed 
the fiist Magyar gram¬ 
mars, dictionaries and 
histones. To this period 
I)elf>ng the whole series 



JOHN ZAPOLYA KING OF HUNGARY 
Zapolya was chosen king by the nobles in 1526, but 
was ousted by the King: of Bohemia. In 1529, 
however, with the aid of Suleiman, the Turk, he 
restored himself, and held the throne until his death. 



QUEEN ISABELLA NIKOLAUS ZRINYI STEFAN BATHORI 

Isabella was the wife of John Ziipolya and mother of King John Sigismund, and Zrinyi was a Magyar leader who met 
his death at the hands of the Turks at Szigetvar in 1506. Bathori exchang:ed the throne of Transylvania for Poland. 


the Catholics,” far from bringing the wars 
of religion to an end, rather tended to 
exasperate partisan feeling. 

In these difficult times of degeneration, 
Protestantism, which had made an entry 
into Hungary immediately after the 


of translations of the Bible, among which 
that by Kaspar Karolyi obtained a reputa¬ 
tion which has remained undiminished 
Iron that period right up to the present 
day. In the course of this intellectual move¬ 
ment, there apjieared in 1565, a year after 
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the birth of Shakespeare, the first dramatic Reformation. A Protestant who had been 
production of Hungarian literature, under converted by the Jesuits, Peter Pazmany 
the title of “The Treachery of Melchior (1570-1637), Archbishop of Gran from i6i6 
Balassa/' probably composed by Paul and Cardinal from 1629, was a zealot in 
Karadi, which, with biting satire and poetic the cause of conversion, and was specially 
vigour, described the life of a noble given successful among the high nobility. By 
over to the sins of that age. Literature his sermons and pamphlets, which he 
was circulated through the country not collected in his Kalauz,*'or “Hodegcus** 
only by the clergy, but also by wanclering ('* guide *'), as his great work was called, 
minstrels, who passed from castle to castle, he converted many nobles to the Roman 
and from place to j^lace, and sang their Catholic faith. In 1635 he refounded the 
songs to the accompaniment of the lute Jesuit University at which was 

or violin. Of them, the most highly burnt down in the sixteenth century; this 



THE DESTRUCTION OF SZIGETVAR BY THE TURKS ON SEPTEMBER 7th. 1566 
This picture of the assault in which Nikolaus Zrinyi was killed is taken from a woodcut of the period. 


educated was, perhaps, Sebastian Tinodi was afterwards changed into the High 
(about 1510-1557), whose historical songs School of Budapesth. The Reformation 
and rhymed chronicle recount the whole in Hungary seemed doomed to collapse, 
history of those years of warfare and Only in Transylvania was Protestantism 
distress. The heroic and careless-minded strong enough at this period to check 
knight, Valentin Balassy (1551-1594), was the progress of the Counter-Reformation 
the first great Hungarian lyric poet whose and to protect the Protestants who were 
** Blumenlieder ” were to be revived two persecuted in Hungary. When the Thirty 
centuries later. Romantic poetry at that Years’ War broke out under Ferdinand 11 . 
lime entered upon a peculiar period of (1619-1637), the successor of Matthias, 
prosperity in Hungary. Under Rudolf’s sue- the throne of Transylvania was occupied 
cessor, Matthias, whose reign lasted from by Gabriel Bethlen (1:613-1:629), the suc- 
l6o8 till 1619, began the Catholic Counter- cessor to Gabriel Bathori (1608-1613) * to 
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him Protestantism in Hungary and Tran¬ 
sylvania is indebted for its preservation. 

When the Bohemians revolted against 
Ferdinand II. in 1619, Bethlen espoused 
their cause, and brought the greater 
part of Hungary, including the crown, 
into his power. On January 
8th, 1620, he was appointed 
king in Neusohl, and was also 
recognised by the Porte at 
the price of the sacrifice of 
Waitzen on November 5th, 

1621. However, on January 
Oth, 1622, he concluded peace 
with Ferdinand II. at Nikols- 
burg, for the power of the 
Hapsburgs had increased con¬ 
siderably since the battle of 
the White Mouiitain. 

Soon, however, he again 
took up arms against Ferdi¬ 
nand, as the ally of the prr 




KING FERDINAND II. 


George Rakoezy I. (1631-1648), a son of 
that Sigismund Rakoezy who had been 
prince of Transylvania from February, 
1607, to March 3rd, 1608. After a series 
of difficulties at home and abroad he was 
forced to take up arms against King 
Ferdinand III. (1637-1657), in 
the interest of Hungarian 
Protr;>iantJsni. In September, 
1645, the contending parties 
concluded peace at Linz, and 
a full ineasuie of religious 
toleration was secured to the 
Protesta nth ; this agreement 
was an advance upon that ol 
Nikolsburg, in so far as the 
concessions formeily made to 
the nobility were now extended 
to the citizens and serfs. 

Rakoezy died on the day of 
the proclamation of the Peace 
NAND II. VVestphalia, and was suc- 


(merman Protestant princes. This Hapsburg ruler of Bohemia cecded by his son George 
He induced by the victory 'SSd Rakoezy 11. (1648-1658). In 

oi lilly ovei the allies of the Bethien, joiningr with the Bohe- ibs ^ lic sccured the supre 
Winter Kingto renew the secured part of Hungary. Moldavia, and that 

peace on the 8th of May, 1624, and was of Wallachia in 1654, after the death ot 


Winter King’^ to renew the “‘a"®* 
peace on the 8th of May, 1624, and was 
even desirous of marrying a daughter of 
Ferdinand, in order to unite his power 
with that of the Hapsburgs against the 
Turks. Catholic influence prevented this 
project, and Bethlen married Katharina, 


Matthias Basarab, as Constantine Basarab 
then submitted to him. On the other 
hand, he wasted his strength in 1657 in a 
fruitless war against Poland as the ally 
of Charles X. of Sweden. He was conse- 


a sister of the Elector George William of quently deposed by the Turks, and died 
Brandenburg. In the year 1626 he on June 6th, 1660, of the wounds he had 
advanced for -- — „ r e c e i v e d at 


advanced for 
the third time 
against the brave 
Mans feld ; as, 
however, King 
Christian IV. of ; 
Denmark was ^ 
also defeated by v' 
Tilly, he finally ^ 
concluded peace ^ 
with Ferdinand I 
on December i 
28th, at Press- h 
burg. After a if 
reign of fifteen 
years, he died " 
without children j, 
on November wi 





mem 

GABRIEL BETHLEN 



GEORGE RAKOeZY II 


Szamoslalva on 
the 22nd of May. 
The Grand Vizir 
placed Franz 
Rhedey on the 
throne in Novem¬ 
ber, 1657. and, 
upon his speedy 
abdication, in¬ 
stalled Achalius 
Baresay in 
November, 1658. 
The latter, how¬ 
ever, was ex¬ 
pelled by John 


Though Bethlen, King of Transylvania, succeeded against Ferdinand ^^Hieny. AgainSt 
^ Bohemia, he was, later^glad to make friends with the him the Vizir All 


X 5 th, 1629; he ^*P®*^'**‘8^*'Rakoezy II. ruled Transylvania from 1648 till 1658 . ^ an O 

was the greatest prince of Transylvania, position prince on September I4th,”i(^i 
and largely forwarded the progress of in the person of Michael Apafi (i66i-i6qo). 
culture, science and education. After a rule of one year Kem^ny fell, on 

After Stefan Bethlen had made an un- January 24th, 1662, at Nagy-Sz 6116 s, near 
^ccessful attempt at the regency, the Schassburg. As Transylvania grew weaker, 
Transylvanians chose as their prince Hungarian Protestantism was hard beset 
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from day to day, and at the same time the 
Turks were extending their conquests and 
occupying the most im}>ortant fortresses 
m Upper Hungary and in the Austrian 
territories. Under the son and suc¬ 
cessor of Ferdinand III., the strict 
Catholic, Leopold I. the 

distress of the country lK‘gan to reach its 
zenith. In those troubled times 
A Literary ^,,-eatest figure of Hungar- 


Huagarian 

Protestant 


ian Protestantism was Albert 







S/snc/i Molnar. who wiote his 
Hungarian Grammar and Dictionar^^ at 
(jerman universities, and tianslated 
psalms, which he set to French tunes, 
a setting used at the present day in 
the Calvinistic Churches of Hungary* 

In the battles of that year a conspicuous 
figure is Nikolaus Zrinyi (iGib-iObq), a 
great-grandson of the hero of Szigetvar ; 
he composed an epic poem 
“ The I\ti 1 ol Sziget,” in 
which he sang the exploits 
of his great ancestoi', whose 
military cajiacity had long 
limdered the progress of the 
Ottomans. Leopold’s li(*ld- 
inarshal, Raimondo Monte- 
cuccoli, won a vii'tory over 
the Turks on August ist, 
at St. Gothard on the 
Kaab; but, m consequence 
of the danger threatened to 
his rea'* by the Magyars, con¬ 
cluded a peace at Eisenburg, 

by the terms of whidi the emerich tokoly 
Tmks ret dine d possession ol who headed the movement against 
all their previous conquests. Hungary in 1«78 and was appointed 
This disgraceful retreat 
stirred up exasperation in 
Hungary, and a conspiracy 
foot in ib()7; the leaders, however, who 
reckoned on French and Turkish support, 
the Counts Peter Zrinyi, Franz Nadasdy, 
and Franz Christopher Frangepani weic 
executed on April 30th, 1071. Franz 
Kakoezy, the son-in-law of Zrinyi, was 
spared, while Franz of WesscTenyi died a 
natural death on March 28th, 1067, before 
the discovery of the conspiracy. The 
Vienna government took advantage of this 
occasion to overthrow the constitution 
and to extirpate Protestantism. The 
property of Protestant nobles was 
confiscated, priests and teachers were 
transported in bands and served in the 
galleys of Naples, while executions and 
condemnations were of daily occurence. 

Thousands fled to Transylvania and to 
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Prince of Hungary by the sultan in 
lt>82; his spell of power was shoit. 


was set on 


the Turkish frontier districts, whence, 
under the name of Kurutzen or Crusaders, 
they continuall}^ made incursions into the 
royal domains. Those struggles, how¬ 
ever, with the mercenaries ol the foreign 
government did not become ini])ortant 
until 1678, when Ernench Tokoly placed 
himself at the head of the niovc'meiit. 
With the excc})tion of some few castles 
the whole of the royal district fell into 
the hands of Tokoly, who was apjiointed 
lb*inct‘ of Hungary by the sultan, and 
cliosim king in 1682 by the diet ol Kascliau, 
an election confirmed by the Porte on 
August loth, ib8 .The defeat ol Vienna 
btought his rule to a s[)ecdy end, and 
Leopold now sent his armies into Hungary 
in conjunction with his (ierman allies 
On Septt‘nib(M 2nd, lOSb, the citadel ot 
Olen again fell into the hands of the Chris¬ 
tians alter one hundred and 
1 (>r 1 y - h vc‘ y ars o 1T ur k 1 si i r u 1 e . 
The gi atefiil nobles abolislu‘(l 
the elective monarchy in i()87. 
and recognised the hereditary 
rights ot th(' house ol Ha]»s- 
])urg by ju'imogeniture in the 
male line. 

The Turks lost one district 
after another; and when Pi mce 
Eugene of Savoy had inflicted 
a tearful defeat upon them at 
Zenta, on September lith, 
i()()7, the Peace ol KaiTovitz 
was concluded, by the terms 
ot which Hungary 'was freed 
from the Turkish yoke with 
the exce})tion of the valley ol 
the Temes and jnirt of Syrmia. 
Transylvania had been so 
closely conjoined with Hungary, on May 
loth, x688, that Apafi now possessed only 
a shadow ol his former power. However, 
the persecution of the Protestants and the 
oppression ol the people still continued. 
Leopold’s generals, including Antonio 
Caraffa, who had secured Transylvania 

„ « for the Hapsburgs, after the 

Hungary Free ^ 

ibqo? exercised so inhuman a 
TurknhYoke that the general 

exasperation broke out again in 1763. 
Franz Rakoezy IL (1676-1735), a son of 
the above-mcntionedJPranz I., took the 
lead of the malcontents. At that time 
Leopold was occupied with the War of the 
Spanish Succession, and almost the whole 
country fell into the hands of the nobles, 
and was declared independent on June 7th. 




the recapture of the citadel of ofen by t1«^R1STIAN^ ,m 

^c.r Which had hlthlAroteM-ffe k± 0?'&llK“war,£5^M^ 
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Alter the death of Leopold, his son 
Joseph I. (1705-1711) undertook the 
government; and the nobles then declared 
at the diet of Onod, in 1707, that the throne 
had passed from the Hajisburgs. An 


appeal to arms resulted in Joseph’s favour 
in 1708. Rakoezy fled, and his field-mar¬ 
shal Karolyi concluded peace with the 

„ , king at Szatmar 0.1 May ist, 

H»«g.ry » 

„ ^ ^ momentous period of inter- 

Prote.u«t.,m struggle, l(.r which the 


high nobility were chietiy to blame, came 


to an end. 


'Fhe fact that the Hungarian nation was 
not destroyed in the severe struggles of 
those years, but was able to j ire serve its 
national independence, was owing jiri- 
rnarily to Protestantism, which preserved 


custom of buying and carrying off waimen 
in the modern Hungarian ceremonies of 
wooing and marriage : on the other hand, 
the peculiar funeral customs of Hungary 
have been considerably modified by Chris¬ 
tian beliefs. 

Tenaciously clinging to these traditions, 
the nation watched the One Hundred 
Years’ War, which was carried on by those 
ot their number who had been exas])erated 
beyond bounds by the arbitrary ruk‘ and 
the religious persecution which their king 
had directed from \’ienna. The war is. 
as it were, an epitomi' of tin* national 
history : the splendour and the soriow 
of this period is reflected in a rich and 
brilliant ballad poidry, which was inspired 
in particular by the rev'olts ot Tokoly and 
Rakoezy. From the events oi his own 



DRESSES OF HUNGARIAN SOLDIERS IN SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


time Stefan (iyongyosi 
(if>40 '1704) found material 
for those narrative poems 
which rt'inamed popular 
among the nation for over 
a century. Shortly after 
Descartes, John A])aczai 
Cseri, who had been edu¬ 
cated in the Xetheiiands. 
came forward, between 
1654 and if)55, as the le- 
presentative of rationalism, 
with his " Hungarian Ency- 
clojxedia.” By this work 
he created a Magyai voca¬ 
bulary for })hiloso])hy some 
fifty years before Chr. 
Thomasius had done tht‘ 
same for German. At th(‘ 
same timi‘ there were a 


] roll) .in oM i\Oo<l en;^r.ivin>j in “The I nuinpli of Km;; MdMiiitli.tn 1 


number of historians and 


the old native conceptions derived from 
ancient and in part from heathen times, 
and indeed almost justified their right to 
exist side by side with new trains of 
thought. As the Roman Church at the 
introduction of Christianity interfered but 
little in family life and ]io])ular custom, 
so also Protestantism, as being m close 
sympathy with the idea of nationality, 
did its best to preserve traditional use 
and custom. In the midst of religious 
and political dissension at home and 
abroad, Protestantism placed national 
unity above religious uniformity. It was 
rather a conservative than a destructive 
force in its influence upon ancient family 
customs, of which many fragments have 
survived from that day to the present. 
A case in point is the survival of the old 


chroniclers, such as John Szalardi, Prince 
John Kemeny, Nikolaus Bethlen (1(142- 
1716), Michael Cserei (i()()8-i75(>), and also 
the narrator of ancient customs, Peter 
Aj)or (i 07 (;-X 752 ). Tlie most distinguished 
work in the literature of that time is 


certainly the “Letters from Turkey” of 
Klemens Mikes (i690-i7f)2j, 
- who shared the banishment 
^ Turkey of Franz Rakoezy 

' IL, ami .clung with movirig 
fidelity to his defeated master and to the 
countfy he had lost. 

Umler the government of Charles IIL 
(17H-1740) peace slowly began to gain 
ground, although the Turkish war broke 
out twice during his reign. After the 
first campaign the king not only recovered, 
in 1718, by the Peace of Passarowitz, the 
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THE COSTUMES OF THE OLD HUNGARIAN NOBLES 

From a seitaa of photographs of prcseitt-day nobles in their national dress. 
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Turkish portion of Hungary, but also 
made acquisitions in Wallachia and Servia. 

After the death of Charles III., his 
daughter Maria Theresa (1740-1780) 
ascended the throne, but her right to the 
succession was immediately and vigorously 
disputed. The Prussian king, Frederick 
II., invaded Silesia; the elector, Charles 
Albert ol Bavaria, occupied Upper Austria 

and Bohemia with French . 

help ; and the Spaniards || 
attacked the Italian pos¬ 
sessions. At the diet of 
Pressburg, on September 
llth, T741, the nobles 
enthusiastically placed 
their lives and property 
at the disposal of the 
young queen. In a short 
time the Hungarian and 
Austrian troops drove the 
French and Bavarians out 
of Bohemia and occupied 
Bavaria. Only Frederick 
II. was able to deprive 
the queen of some compar¬ 
atively small amount of 
territory, as slie was thrice 
obliged to cede to him a 
part of Silesia. During the 
years of ])eace the queen | 
devoted her attention to franz rakoczy 
improving the material with whose defeat 


formed a Hungarian bodyguard of their 
sons, in 1760, at Vienna, who became the 
pioneers of a new culture through their 
close connection with the intellectual 
movements in the West. In the year 
1772 there appeared from the })en of 
(ieorge Bessenyei (1752-1811) “ The 

Tragedy of Agis; ” in tliis, as in his other 
dramas and in his epic j)oem of King 
Matthias, the poet showed a 
masterly ])()wer of mutating 
the French, and esjx'cially 
Voltaire. He thus became 
the founder of the French 
School,” among whom 
Alexander Baroc/i (1757- 
i8o(j) and Jose))h Peczeli 
became conspicuous a s 
translators of F r e n c h 
works of literature. 

With the accession of 
the son of Maria Theresa, 
the humanitarian lose|>h 
II. (lyHo-iyqo), the kings 
of the house ol Lorraine 
and Tuscany came to the 
Hungarian throne. Joseph 
continued the work of 
reform, but without dis¬ 
playing his mother’s tact. 
In 1784 he made German, 
OCZY II. instead of Latin, the official 


material with whose defeat at Szatmar, in 1711 . laneuaec of the state and 
Hunganan internal strife came to an end. - 8 8 


and intellectual prosperity “"fi^anan internal 
of her subjects, and introduced beneficial 
reforms into ecclesiastical and educational 
organisations. 

While the national spirit was thus 
stirred to new life, literature also entered 
upon a remarkably flourishing period. 
Full of gratitude, Maria Theresa sum¬ 
moned the chief nobility to her court, and 


• of the schools; in 1785 he 
divided the country into ten new districts, 
and placed foreigners at th(‘ head of these. 

A dangerous ferment arose in 1789 wIkmi 
C harles Augustus of Saxe-Weimar was 
nearly set up as an opposition king with 
Prussian support ; and Josej:)h 11 . shortly 
before his death on January 30th, 1700, 
was forced to repeal all his innovations. 
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GERMAN ELEMENT IN HUNGARY 
AND ITS INFLUENCE DURING 800 YEARS 

A FTER the overthrow of the rule of The counties of Eisenburg and Odenburg 

fbp Av^lr^ 1 frntitiprs nf on flip nt thp T mminf am rnntiro. 


the Avars, the frontiers of the 
great Frankish dominion were occupied 
by German colonists ; Frankish and 
Bavarian nobles obtained extensive 
possessions, especially in the moun¬ 
tainous country which borders the 
frontiers of Styiia, and even then bore 
some traces of Roman civilisation. When 
the Hungarians occupied the country at 
the end of the ninth century, they left the 
German settlements for the most part 
undisturbed, but prevented their increase. 
Many of the fortified frontier strongholds 
may have been overthrown in the course 
of the Magyar attacks ; but they did not 
disappear entirely. 

Friendly relations with Germany were 
secured in 995 by the marriage of Stefan 
with Gisela, the daughter of the Bavarian 
duke, Henry II., for the reason that this 
lady brought with her many clergy and 
^ , nobles and their retinues, who 

” f bring about the rapid 

1 o* extension of Christianity and 
culture. Ihe immigration of 
German knights, monks, and other people 
became more rapid after the husband of 
Gisela had ascended the throne of 
Hungary ; however, among the German 
colonies proper we have certain information 
concerning only one as originating from 
that early period, that is, Deutsch-Szatmar 
on the Szamos, which was founded by 
Gisela herself. 

The apostle-king, as Stefan I., or Saint 
Stefan, has been called, organised his c^nrt 
upon German models, and throughout his 
reign displayed a consistent tendency to 
favour the noble immigrants. In his advice 
to his son Emerich, who died prematurely, 
he wrote that the introduction of foreigners 
was to be regarded as a necessary means to 
the support of the throne and to the in¬ 
crease of the imperial power ; treat these" 
guests well and hold them inhonour." Upon 
the whole, this was the attitude adopted 
by his successors of the Arpad family. 


The counties of Eisenburg and Odenburg 
on the slopes of the Leitlia mountain range, 
at the base of whi^^li lies tlu* Lake of 
Neusiedel, and also the valleys formed 
by the spurs ol the Eastern Alps of Styria 
and Austria, an inhabited by the German 
people of the Hu'nzes. Upon an area of 
some 400 square miles arc to be found 
-ri. u • 30,000 Sla /s ("Water-Croa- 

e Heinzes, tij^ns"), 10,000 Jews, about 

P^eo 1 Magyars, and about 

^ 300,000 Germans, for the most 

part Catholics. The name Hienz, or Haenz, 
points to their German origin, for their 
neighbours would not have given this little 
people any name of German form. Pro¬ 
bably the name is derived from Heinz, 
Henz, or Aenz (Heinrich or Henry), and 
consequently has the meaning “ Henry's 
people," meaning either the Emperor 
Henry III. or Count Henry of Giissing 
(1228—1374), who founded one of the 
most powerful families, was for^ a time 
palatine of the empire, and is often 
mentioned in the frontier wars against 
Styria and 'the Austrians. He founded 
numerous fortresses in these districts, 
including the cai' ’' of Ternstein and the 
towm of (iiins. Ills sons, Ivan, or John, 
Peter, Nicholas, and Henry, all occupied 
high positions, and are named in the docu¬ 
ments " Henry’s sons " ; they all worked 
to secure the prestige of their family. 
Almost all the fortresses on the western 
frontier were in their possession. The 
garrisons of these fortresses were exclu- 
p sively German, recruited for the 

rospen y from the surrounding 

mong e and may there- 

avarians have taken the names 

Hienzes, or Haenzes, or have received 
it from their master. 

The remnants of that Bavarian settle¬ 
ment founded here by Charles the Great 
to oppose the Avars—though we need not 
assume that the colonial activity.of Charles 
extended beyond the east frontier into 
Pannonian territory—developed into 
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flourishing Bavarian communities under 
the Frankish margraves ; like these, the 
settlements ot the Hienzes suffered no 
doubt considerable damage from the 
occupation of the country by the Hun¬ 
garians, but soon received important 
reintorcements in the numerous (ierman 
prisoners brought by the Hungarians 
Tk K (ierman countries in the 

« \ Ci)urse ot their raids. This 

Industr (ierman group of communities 
was especially strengthened in 
the first ])lacc by the neighlioui hood of 
Austria and Styria, and further by the 
incorporation of German nobles. The 
wooded frontier district, whicli even at the 
time of the Emperor Henry III. was .so 
inhospitable that he was alilc to pene¬ 
trate into Hungary only by following the 
long windings ot the Raab, was trans¬ 
formed by the iiulustry, the native vigour, 
the common-sense, and the God-fearii^? 
work of the Hienzes into a rich agricul¬ 


tural, timber- 


and vine-bearing 


district; here these jieople clung tena¬ 
ciously in the midst of their progress to 
the manners and customs of their fore¬ 
fathers, and preserved their nationality 
among a Finno-I/gnan pojnilation. 

Political circumstances were almost 
invariably favourable to the progress of 
the Germans, notwithstanding the many 
disturbances which constantly burst over 
the West. In 1440, when Eisenstadt was 
mortgaged by Queen Elizabeth to the 
Austrian duke Albert, the (jerman nation¬ 
ality received a strong reinforcement. 
With the consent of the Hungarian nobility 
King Matthias ('orvinus ceded consider¬ 
able districts to the Emperor Frederick III. 

The neighbours of the Hienzes are the 
'' Heidebauern,” or heath-peasants, who 
lived upon the “ heath ” on the shores of 
the Lake of Xeusiedel, on the Schiitt, and 
near Pressburg. This people is of Suabian 
origin ; they migrated from the district 
on the Bodensee to Hungary during the 

X t p a A Reformation, to escape the 
Fttrts Expelled pgrse^,^,tion of the neighbour- 

tQ Make Room ^ ax- n a 

• ^ mg Austrian nobles, and 

for oermaos protected by Maria, the 

consort of Lewis Ii., about 1626. When, 
however, the Counter-Reformation in Hun¬ 
gary prepared to suppress Protestantism 
by more vigorous measures after 1640, 
some of the heath-peasants returned to 
the bosom of the Catholic Church. 

The neighbourhood of the Austrian 
territories brought with it the consequence 
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that the settlements of the Hienzes and 
of the heath-peasants took but little 
share in the internal disturbances or the 
foreign wars of the Hungarian kingdom ; 
for that rc‘as()n they were alile to preserve 
their German nationality. 

After the expulsion of the Turks, 
the ecclesiastical and secular nobles at¬ 
tempted, by bringing in German colonists, 
to restore the depopulated and devas¬ 
tated districts in the neighbourhood of 
the ca{)ital, on the heights of the Ver- 
tesgebirge and of thti Bakonyer Wald, 
on the Central Danube and in the corner 
between the Danube and the Drave. 
At the end of the seventeenth century 
the Archbishops of (h an settled Suabians 
and Franks upon their property. In 
ibqo, in the county of Pesth, Suabian 
immigrants founded the town of Izsaszeg, 
and SIX years later restored the rums 
of Diina-Haraszti. The Duke Charles 
of Lorraine and Prince Eugene also 
settled (Germans on their property at 
Ofen; their exam|)le was followed by 
the Counts Zichy, Raday, and (irassal- 
kovich. In the year 1718 Germans from 
the Rhine districts were settled 
ecre o pro])erty of the lords in 

erman counties of Tolna and 

uccess Austrian field- 

marshals, who had been rewarded with 
extensive lands m Hungary after the 
expulsion of the Turks, attempted to 
attract (ierman colonists thither. In the 
majority of such settlements the German 
nationality has survived to the ])resent 
day, though weakened in many respects. 

Of much greater, and sometimes of 
decisive political importance, have been 
the Germans in Northern Hungary. 
Belonging for the most ]:)art to the ])opula- 
tion of Lower Saxony and Central Ciermany 
—^Thiiringen and Silesia—they reached 
their present home, between the last third 
of the twelfth century and the middle of 
the thirteenth, in the course of several 
advances to the slopes of the Carpathians. 
Their mam calling was mining, but they 
ow(*d much of their j)rosperity to their com¬ 
mercial activity and their manufacturing 
industry ; and they received grants of 
municipal privileges through which they 
were enabled to ))roduce a prosperous 
burgher class. Beginning with the 
district of the heath-peasants, whose 
representatives in (jcrmany sent a few 
offshoots over the Danube, their central 
point was Pressburg, which the Hapsburgs 
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made, from 1642, the town for the corona¬ 
tion of the Hungarian kings and the seat 
of the assembly. Most ol these advance 
posts have been absorlx'd, with a few 
scanty exceptions, by the surrounding 
Slovak-Ruthenian population. 

The most northern points of the German 
nationality were lonnerly the mining 
towuis of “ Lower Hungary.” The first 
Germans may have settled here at the 
same date when others ocrujiied Zips 
in the second half of the twelfth century. 
The oldest minhig colony, vSchemnitz, 
received corjiorate })rivileges from H^la 
IV. as early as 1244. The ” municiijal 
and mining code ol Srhemnitz,” com¬ 
posed in two sections on the b«nsis of that 
royal document in the tliirteenth century 
by the ‘‘ sworn representatn es ol the 
town,” detailefl m forty sections the 
” town rights ” and in twenty the ” mining 
rights,” and was, in the course of the 
fourteenth century, extended to include 
most of the remaining mining towns, 
so far as they had not already charters 
of their own. 

In 1255 Neusohl acquired 

the right to carry on mining 
i taxation ; their only 

R Ht obligation was to pay a tenth 

Of Battle 

eighth of the silver to the royal treasury, 
and to serve under the king’s flag in 
campaigns. They, too, were allowed the 
ordeal of battle, after the old Saxon 
custom, with swords and round shields. 
It was, however. King SKtan V. who 
first gave Neusohl its charter of freedom 
in the year 1271. Kremnitz, whi a had 
been the seat of the imperial chamber¬ 
lain from 1323, was given rights hitherto 
enjoyed only by the rich Kuttenburg 
in Bohemia, by King Charles Robert, 
with the consent of the secular and 
ecclesiastical nobles. Thus the people of 
Kremnitz were able to live under judges of 
their own choice, and could be prose¬ 
cuted for debt by none in the whole 
country. 

In 1424, when King Sigismund handed 
over the mountain towns to his second 
wife, Barbara of Cilh, who died in 1451, the 
result was that they remained a coherent 
group in the ])ossession of the Hungarian 
queen, and received extensive privileges 
enabling them to attain a prosperity which 
aroused the envy and the avarice of the 
lords of neighbouring castles. The castles 
which surrounded that district in a circle 


were partly in possession of the Hussite 
leader Giskra, and partly in that of the 
family of Doezy and of other nobles. In 
1497 the quarrel broke out, but soon ended 
in a compromise. Meanwhile the mining 
towns enjoyed the favour of the power¬ 
ful families of Thurzo and Fugger, with 
whose su]:)port they were able to emerge 
The Richest ''ictono;;sly from the otrugglc.' 
Man Towards the close of the Iff- 

. „ t(*enth and the beginning of the 

in uAgary centimes the mining 

towns at tinned the zenith of their pros¬ 
perity. notwithstanding the idtacks of 
the Turks and ilie devastations of hostile 
armies. Then* export cojiper trade ex¬ 
tended l/cyond Cracow to Danzig and the 
Hansa towns, even to Antwerp and 
Venice. Tlu* lessee of the mines of 
Neusohl, Alexius Thmzo, chancellor of 
the imperial exchequer, w’as regarded in 
1523 as “the 1 idlest man in Hungary,” 
wliiie his relations in Augsburg, the 
Fuggers, were for a long time bankers of 
the Hungarian kings. 

The disturbances of the seventeenth 
century brought grievous consequences 
upon the mining towais. In 1620 Gabriel 
Bethlen caused himself to be proclaimed 
King of Hungary in Neusohl, and from 
I()I9 the mining towns were forced to pay 
him heavy faxes. During the disturb¬ 
ances in the time of Rakoezy and Tokoty, 
these towns were not only the scene of 
w^arfare, but also lost their prosperity in 
consequence of extortions and devasta¬ 
tion. Towairds the end of the seventeenth 
century the mines became less productive, 
for natural reas*^ as. As an additional 
calamity came th^' persecutions of the 
Counter-Reformation, to which members 
of the Lutheran doctrine were exposed. 
The impoverished mining towns were now^ 
occupied by Slovaks and here and there 
by Magyars. The nobility seized the 
greater part of the mines. A century, 
however, was needed to reduce the German 
^ nationality in this place to its 

ermaa present low ebb ; to-day only 
a lona 1 y family names and place nam?s 
are Cierman, the population is 
Slovak. Passing over the ruins of German 
nationality in the north-west, we come 
to the extreme north of Hungary 4 o the 
southern slopes of the Carpathians, where 
we find the \'igorous German tribe of the 
people of Zips, who since the seventh 
century have had a settled home amid 
the romantic surroundings of the high 
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mountain range, and by their steady 
industry have secured prosperity and repu¬ 
tation among the neighbouring peoples. 
The wealth of timber, the number of moun¬ 
tain streams, and the nature of the natural 
products of the “ Silva zepus (in Magyar 
Szepes) limited the agricultural possibili¬ 
ties of the place, and naturally turned 
^ - ' the inhabitants to indus- 

trial occupations. Thus the 
c ^ IV inhabitant of Zips became a 

of lf» 1 <4 1 * 1 1 J_ 

workman; his log huts, 
originally scattered about gradually drew 
closer together, and from this uncouth 
nucleus developed the towering town.’' 

The first definite occupation of Zips by 
the Germans probably falls in the stormy 
period oi Geza II., who was m alliance 
with the Welf duke, Henry the Lion. 
Tradition speaks of the Count Reinold, 
who was the king’s chief justice, and led 
his brother compatriots into this district 
about 1150. A contemporary Byzantine 
writer, Johannes Kinnamos, speaks of an 
army of Czechs and Saxons which was 
gathered by Geza in 1156, for a war 
against Constantinople, It was not until 
the end of the twelfth century, under 
Bela III., that the main reinforcement 
reached Zips; this was drawn chiefly 
from Central Germany, especially from 
Silesia. The modern dialect of Zips is 
allied to that of Silesia. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth 
century individual stragglers followed, 
after Gertrude of Andcchs-Meran, the first 
wife ot Andreas II., had conferred property 
in Zips on several Tyrolese noble families; 
from their leader, Kiidiger of Deutsch- 
.Matrei, the Berzeviczy derived their 
descent. The oppressive rule of the 
nobility of German extraction seems even 
then to have become so highly unpopular 
that in 1213 the national Magyar party 
began a bloody revolt against the queen 
regent, who favoured the Germans. After 
the invasion of the Mongols, which 
^ divides the history of Zips, like 
that of so many other districts. 
Revolt stages, a large influx of 

^ immigrants appeared in the 
fourteenth century, chiefly from Silesia 
and Thuringia. 

In a short time the German places 
in this remote mountain district became 
so prosperous that the society of the 
clergy of Zips, founded about 1232 
under their provost, and known after X248 
as a sodalitate,'' or '' confraternity," 
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arranged the .secular or ecclesiastical affairs 
of the country. In 1274 Ladislaus IV. 
confirmed the rights of this society ; in 
1297 Andreas III. also gave it the right 
to collect tithes. Before 1271 Stefan V. 
had given his " faithful Saxons of Zips " 
a “ privilegium ’’ as a guarantee of their 
“ independence.” Thereafter these ” royal 
places ” had to pay three hundred marks 
of silver every year, in return for which 
they wore free of all other contributions, 
and in time of war had to place filty armed 
men beneath the king’s banner. They 
were allowed to choose their own count, 
who governed them according to their 
rights, and also their clergy. Hunting, 
fishing, and mining rights were also 
recognised in their charters. 

After the death of the last Arpad in 
1301, under the leadership of the soldier 
Matthieus ot Esak, of the mountain 
fortress of Trentschin, the nobility of 
the Waag district attempted a revolt. 
The people of Zips, who had formerly 
done homage to Wenzel and Otto, 
now joined the Angevin Charles Robert, 
who with their help decisively defeated 
, . the west Hungarian nobility 

King Lewis Rozgony, in the valley of 

theTareza,1111312. In rec^ni- 
® y tion of the services which they 
had " willingly done him since his youth,” 
and for their ” manly and faithful struggle 
against Matth^^eus of Trentschin, in which 
tliey spared neither person nor purse,” 
Charles Robeit, in X3X8, confirmed the 
privileges of the twenty-four royal towns. 

On the basis of this charter the chiefs, 
representatives, and elders, in 1370, drew 
up an important legal code, the " arbi- 
trium ”—that is, free choice or con¬ 
vention—of the Saxons in Zips ; this 
was recognised in the same year by 
King Lewis, and thus became law. 
Ecclesiasticism, a love of discipline, 
a strong sense of honesty, are the 
most striking features of this code. 
Manufactures at this flourishing period 
were controlled by guilds and associations. 
Trade and industry began to develop in 
the towns and plains. Numerous 
foreigners lived here all the year round, 
for the reason that a vigorous commercial 
intercourse went on between this place 
and Poland and Silesia. 

Exactly 100 years after the confirma¬ 
tion of the privileges by Charles Robert, 
the first heavy blow fell upon Zips. On 
November 8th, 14x2, the Emperor-king 
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Sigismund I., who was in a constant state 
of financial embarrassment, mortgaged 
the thirteen settlements of Zips, together 
with the royal fiefs of Liiblau, Pudlein, 
and Gnesen, to Vladislav of Poland. The 
alliance of the towns of Zips was continued 
for a time even after their alienation. 
They were handed over to Polish officials, 
T'k w exercise an 

j ® arbitrary authority in the 

^ ^ mortgaged district and made it 

ermaAs hereditary starosty. At the 
instance ol the Hungarian Diet, Vladislav 
III. promised to give back the country 
m 1440, but in the agreement of Altenburg 
between Hungary and Poland the mort¬ 
gage was renewed in 1474. This agreement 
sealed the doom of the German nationality 
in the northern districts and m part of 
the southern. 

Further damage was inflicted by tlie 
intrusion of the Hussites and the 
supremacy of Bohemian mercenaries 
under Giskra. Political independence 
disappeared; towns that remained 
Hungarian were deserted, and were handed 
over by the king to the noble families. 
Thus King Matthias conferred upon his 
faithful Emerich Zapolya the hereditary 
county of Zips, and also, in 1480, the 
possession of the town of Kasmark, which 
had been made a royal free town, together 
with the nine parishes attached to it. 
In 1655 Kasmark alone had been able to 
resist the intrusion of the Magyar nol>ility 
and of the Slavs, and secured recognition 
as a free town. 

In the course of these distresses the 
Germans of Zips would in no long time 
have suffered an invasion ot foreign 
nationalities had not the German element 
in Upper Hungary been strengthened by 
the Reformation with its (k'rman preach¬ 
ing and its German hymns. The clo^e 
connection with Germany, in the high 
schools of which several ])upils from Zij>s 
studied the sciences every year, brought 
V • A A consequence that 

rttn s an Martin Cziriak, 

Foes or the ^ Melan-chthon, 

Refofuation 'r'l* t> i 

Thomas Preisner, and George 
Leutscher boldly and successfully fought 
against the Catholic clergy. The Refor¬ 
mation was carried out, therefore, in 
1546 throughout the country of Zips 
notwithstanding the decrees of 1523 and 
1525, in which it was declared that 
** all Lutherans with their supporters and 
adherents would be regarded as open 
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heretics and enemies of the sacred Virgin 
Mary, and would be punished by execution 
and confiscation of their property.’' 

On the 26th of October, 1546, the entire 
clergy of Zips publicly acknowledged the 
Lutheran creed. The intellectual revival 
brought with it fresh development of 
trade and manufacture. The linen and 
cloth fabrics of Zips, and the leather and 
metal work of the country, were famous 
far and wide on the North Sea and the 
Baltic, in the midst of Russia and in Con¬ 
stantinople. At Whitsuntide, Greeks, 
Russians, and Serbs, even North Germans, 
were in the habit ol visiting the country 
tn make their purchases. The inhabitants 
were an enterprising and energetic little 
people, who kept in touch with the mother 
country in their new mountain home and 
created a civilisation which raised the 
citizens and the jx'asants of the time 
t(^ a height of prosperity and intelligence 
iiniisiial m Hungary. 

Soon, however, this revival of German 
science and art was exposed to severe 
attacks. In 1588 opposition to the new 
iaith began at the instigation of Martin 
p Pethe, the provost of Zips, and 

«Ace o iboA the opposition de- 

Pers«euiioi, into a vigorous counter- 

re I or mat ion. The go voi'nment 
Catholic commissioners appeared in Zijis 
and attempted to force the inhabitants to 
surrender their churches to the Catholics ; 
but the people rose in revolt and drove out 
the commissioners. The disturbances 
under Stefan Bocskay and the peace 
of Vienna of ibo6 put an end for 
some time to the persecution of the Pro¬ 
testants in Zips. 

But in 1632 the Jesuits, in conjunction 
with the Magyar Catholic nobles and 
with the military and civil authorities, 
in^gan again the work of forcible 
conversion. The Protestant clergy lost 
their property and were driven out of 
the country ; their churches were taken 
from them by the soldiers and handed 
over to the Catholics. This work was 
continued by a process of forcibly 
denationalising the towns and parishes and 
by electing Magyar nobles as councillors 
and judges. Notwithstanding the vigorous 
support which they gave to all those 
political risings which took place in the 
interests of the new creed, during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
under Bocskay, Bethlen, Tokoly, and 
Franz Rakoezy, the Germans of Zips had 
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to suffer the hardens! treatment from their 
own allies. Devastation, ])crsecution, and 
o})))ressi(jn of every kind produced the 
result that the Germans grew steadily 
weaker through the advance of the 
Hungaiians and of the productive, adapt¬ 
able and capable Slovaks. 

iS’ot withstanding tlie depth of this over¬ 
throw, wherever a hand’s-breadth ()! 
lax'ourable soil was to be found, the 
iirepressible vigour ot the inhabitants 
])rouglit lorth new results. German in¬ 
dustry and ecoiKiiny surviv('d tlu* worst 
disasters, and ev'entually suec(*edcd in 
]>io(lucmg a l('eble similitude of lornuu 
]prosperity. Among the Iree towns, in¬ 
dustrial and commercial life continued to 
flourish. The German languag(‘ was iire- 
dommant notwithstanding the ])revalence 
of Magyar, Slav, and l^ow Latin, and was 
thi‘ medium of constant communication 
with ioreign Cfiimtnes. The teeling of 
(ierman nationality was, however, teriildy 
slnutered. 

In 1772 thirteen ]ilaces mortgaged t(P 
]h)land were reunitt'd with Hungary, and 
“ the sixteen towns ol Zips ” were jilaced 

under a special Count, as judge 

appy aft supreme administrative 

Peaceful rr • 1 ^ xi t- 
^ official; th(' Lrnpress - ciu'^cm 

Germans ^ ^ 

Maria Theresa not only con¬ 
firmed the previous privileges, but 
added new rights m 1775. 

It is an indisputable fact that wherever 
the (ieiman nationality in Hungary has 
devoted itself to trade and manufacture 
the lapse of time has brought annihila¬ 
tion, in sjiite ot the jirospenty and 
culture acquired, whereas the comm inities 
especially devoted t > agriculture and 
cattle-breeding have been able to maintain 
their jposition to the jiresent day. 

The home of the Transylvanian Saxons 
is encircled and traversed by the Car¬ 
pathians, with their snow-clad summits 
white under the midsummer sun, with 
their wooded valleys full ot flowers, birds, 
and animals, with {heir rushing brooks and 
streams. Here, more than seven centui les 
ago, the Germans found the counterpart 
‘of their earlier home, and here they settled. 
Many a storm burst over this peaceful 
centre of German civilisation ; but inter¬ 
vals of rest continually recurred during 
which this offshoot of the j)arent stock 
put forth new growth. 

The chief settlements of the Germans in 
Transylvania were made under Geza 11 . 
for the protection of the south-east 


frontier of the empire against the Cuma- 
nians, who had established themselves in 
Moldavia and Wallachia aftei the sub¬ 
jugation of the Pccheaegs, and made 
constant incursions into the neighbouring 
jprovinces. These immigrants came partly 
from the Lower Rliin(‘, partly from 
Flanders, and are designated as “ Teutons 
from bvyond the forest; ” they 
Kronstadt aLo known as Flemings.’' 

Becomes The title ^ Saxons ” ^ or 

c api a which afterwards 

became universal, does not appear before 
a2of). Tbeir sigtlements extended along 
th(‘ banks of tlv Alt to its confluence with 
the Homorod, and fioin the Maros to the 
vallev of the Kokcl River. The jproximity 
of savagc' tribes forced the settlers to 
build loitified cliurclies and castles where 
(he inhabitants ol the plain could take 
refuge in time ol need. In course of time 
these strongholds developed into towns 
and places of greatei size. A favourite 
}K)int of entrance for marauding bands 
was u})on the extreme south of the Burzeu 
district ; for this reason Andreas 11 . 
allowed the Teutonic Order to build 
stockades and towns here in 1211 ; Kron¬ 
stadt then became the ca])ital. The Order 
was, howev(‘r, forbidden to ])opulate the 
district of Burzen with Saxons from the 
neighbouring provinces, and new settlers 
were brought in. 

Alter the expulsion of the (icrmaii 
knights, which took place in 1225, in 
sj)ite ot the vigorous supjiort accorded 
to them by Pope Honorius HI., Kron¬ 
stadt soon became pros]U'ious and 
exoicised a kind / hegemony over the 
other colonies ; tiie town is first men¬ 
tioned in a document ot 1252. The 
German colonies in the district of Nosen 
seem to be ot earlier date ; m 1264 Bistritz 
seems to have been in existence tor some 
time. These north-eastern Trans\'lva- 
mans. like those ot Dees, probably came 
from other parts ol Hungary, and settled 
« . here to carry on the mining 

Bulgarian ^ industrv. The chief places, 
p ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ which were under their own 
^ ^ counts in ijoo, together 
with their surrounding districts, formed the 
private property of the Hungarian queens 
from an early date; thus on July lOth, 1264, 
Pope Urban IV. orders the king’s son 
Stefan (V.)to restore the towns of Bistritz, 
Rodna, Senndorf, and Baierdorf which he 
had unjustly taken from his mother, 
Maria. On December 29th, 1330, the 
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“ citizens and colonists of Bistritz and 
those belonging to that jurisdiction 
received a charter from Queen F 21 izabeth, 
with the consent of lier liusbancl Charles, 
by the terms of whicli they were placed 
exclusively under the jurisdiction of 
judges elected by themselves. In a short 
time the German settlements rose to 
^ a prosperity and political 

ermaa importance which secured 

Prestige at .Is 

'* ** Hungarian kings. Thus, 

about 1185, Bela II. was able to report to 
Paris, upon the occasion of his betrothal, the 
receipt of 15,000 marks from the foreign 
settlers of the king in Transylvania, The 
rapidity with which the prestige of the 
Germans increased and the height to 
which it rose is evidenced by the “ An- 
dreaniim of the close of 1224 ; in this 
edict Andreas II. confirmed and increased 
all the privileges granted to the 
Germans from Broos to Draas, near Xeps, 
upon their immigration ; he united the 
independent districts of the settlers 
brought in by Geza II, into one jirovince 
governed by an elected countas 
sufircme judge who resided in Hermann- 
stadt. 

The progress of prosperity was, how¬ 
ever, soon checked by the Mongol invasions 
of 1240-1242. The fortified towns and 
strongholds of the country could provide 
refuge for comparatively few. The 
majority fled to the mountains, where they 
jxirished. Under the fostering care of the 
kings the German settlements recovered 
comparatively quickly after the retreat of 
the Mongols. Such new settlements as 
Klausenburg were also founded by StefanV., 
before 1270, as Duke of Transylvania ; 
for the benefit of his soul he conferred this 
fief upon the Church of Weissenburg. As 
Hungarian nobles were not allowed to 
settle upon Saxon soil, and as the Germans 
of that district enjoyed the rights of 
nobles, the last of the Arpads, Andreas III., 

_ summoned them to partici- 

WilTerness Hungarian diet 


to Garden 


in July, 1292, and in August, 
1298. In 150 years the 
Saxons*’ had cleared and completely 
transformed the former wilderness. 
About 300 strongholds, forts, and fortified 
churches protected the goods and chattels 
of freemen, and guaranteed the security of 
this once doubtful Hungarian possession. 
The swamps were drained and became fruit¬ 
ful, arable land. Upon the mountains and in 
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the lonely valleys, in the fertile lowlands 
of the Kokel River, and where the stony 
slopes of the Carpathians bring forth a 
scanty harvest, dwelt a ^xiople whose indus¬ 
trial and agricultural labours and peaceful 
devotion to the arts had created a flourish¬ 
ing countrv, while their representatives 
sat in the diet side by side wuth the barons 
and prelates of the empire. 

When the house of Arpad became 
extinct in 1301, hard times began for the 
Saxons of Transylvania. Like all the 
(h^rmans in Hungary, they had joined 
Otto, the duke of Lower Bavaria; he 
accepted their well-meant invitation, fell 
into the hands of the treacherous voivode 
Ladislaus, or Apor, and was soon forced to 
leave the country. The Saxons were then 
exposed to the oppression of the Bishop 
of Weissenburg, and the powerful voivode 
deprived them of the rich silver mines of 
Rodna. In 1324 they were forced to take 
up arms in delence of their rights of 1224, 
which had been again secured to them on 
May 25th, 1317, by Charles Robert, who 
had become sole ruler in the meantime. 
This period of oppression was followed 
„ , by a time of prosperity under 
forth government of Lewis I., 

taxons favoured Saxon trade in 

evei y jiossible way. From 1369, 
Kronstadt possessed staple privileges 
against Polish, German, and other foreign 
merchants, especially cloth merchants. 
The fairs in Germany and Poland were 
visited by bands of Saxons. The trade 
route led to Germany through Prague, 
and passed to the south-west through the 
Danube territories to Dalmatia and Venice. 
Numerous schools and churches, monas¬ 
teries and hospitals, were founded, and th i 
citizen guilds, brotherhoods, and train- 
bands w'ere admirably organised. 

After the death of Lewis the great 
troubles again began. Under Sigismund 
(1387-1437) internal disturbances broke 
out, in the course of which the neighbour¬ 
hood of Klausenburg was devastated by 
the king’s opponents. But the greatest 
danger menacing Transylvania was the 
advance of the Turks. In 1420 they 
destroyed the old Saxon town ” of 
Broos, and carried the inhabitants away 
to slavery; in the next year they over¬ 
whelmed Kronstadt. Previous to and 
during their invasions the first gipsies 
entered the country. In Hungary the 
struggles of the Magyar nobles with the 
German citizens were beginning, and at 
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this time the three hard-pressed ''peoples" 
of Transylvania, the Hungarians, the old 
Magyar Szeklers, and the Saxons, con¬ 
cluded the “ Union " at Kapolna on 
September 28th, 1427, and swore ‘‘ to 
protect one another against all and sundry 
who should attack them ; only, if the 
king should infringe the rights of one of 
tlie contracting peojiles, the other two 
t>hould appear before him on bended 
knees and ask his fav'oui. Foi the rest, 
upon the second day lollowing an appeal for 
help, the parties should start with all their 
forces to give aid as quickly as ])ossible 
and should march at least twelve miles 
daily." 

In the year 1438 the Turks destroyed 
the town of Miihlbach and captured 
some 75,000 slaves, after fruitlessly 
besieging Hermannstadt for forty- 
five days. On November loth, 1444, 
the banner of the Saxons waved over the 
battlefield of Varna, and m October, 1448, 
the}^ fought against the hereditary onem}^ 
on the Anselfeld under John Hunyadi. 
But the domestic life of the German settlers 
was shattered by these military distur- 
TK T ic bances. Klausenburg andWinz 
on * soon received a Magyar influx 
W ^ th population, which speedily 
became predominant and 
broke off connection with the other Saxon 
districts. On the accession of Matthias 
Hunyadi, the Hungarians, Szeklers, and 
Saxons renewed the alliance of Ka])olna 
at Mediasch in 1459, with a view to 
resisting any possible attacks ci the king. 
The revolt was stifled by the rajndity ol 
his movements. To these internal dis¬ 
turbances were added U’.e invasions of the 
'rurks, who continually renewed their 
harassing incursions, even after their 
defeat on the Brotfeld in October 13th, 
1479. King Matthias recognised the 
services of the Saxons and increased their 
territory. 

Notwithstanding the troubles of the 
age, their close and profitable intercourse^ 
with the mother country had enabled the 
Saxons to surpass every other nationality 
within the empire in respect of culture. 
Every year several Saxon youths went as 
students to the (ierman high schools at 
Wittenberg, Jena, and Tubingen, and 
brought back a knowledge of science and 
art for the benefit of their own country. 
By these channels of intercourse tb^ great 
ecclesiastical Reformation of the sixteenth 
century reached the Saxon colonies and 


rapidly secured the general support. In 
1519 Saxon merchants brought LutheFs 
writings from the fair of I.eipsic; in 
152X-1522 the first evangelical preachers, 
the Silesian Ambrosius and Conrad Weich, 
appeared m Hermannstadt. The energy 
of a pupil of Melanchthon, the Saxon 
preacher Johannes Honter (1498-1549), 
^ , . v/lu> brought a printing-press 

Tr*n,ylv*n.a the SUC 

an ungary Reformation in 

Break Apart ^ i - 'ru 

Transylvania in 1547. Ihe 

struggle for the* throne betw*‘en Zapolya 
iiiid Ferdinand I. cost the Saxons 
heavily m life ond ])roj>erty. After the 
death of Za])olya Suleiman II., who 
claimed the suzerainty of Transylvania, 
conferied the country upon Johann Sigis- 
mund Zapolya, who was then in his 
minority. His authority was limited to 
the district on the further side of the 
Tlieiss, and the period of the separation 
of Transylvania from Hungary then begins, 
to last for 150 years. For a short time 
Transylvania came into the power of 
King Ferdinand, but after the death of 
Johann Sigismund in 1571 the sultan 
transferred it to Stefan Bathori, who 
brought in the Jesuits. In December, 
1575, he was elected King of Poland, and 
then handed over Transylvania to his 
1)1 other Christopher, who also seconded 
the efforts ot the Jesuits to bring the 
country back to Roman Catholicism. 

At that tune the Saxons were exposed 
to extortion ol every kind. They found a 
supporter in Stefan Bocskay, who was 
chosen prince by the nobles and Szeklers 
on I'ebruary 22nd 1605, but died on 
September 29th, iboo. Siegmund Rako- 
ezy occupied the country from February, 
i()07, but abdicated on March 3rd, 1608. 
(iabriel Bathory now oscended the throne. 
He captured Hermannstadt and attempted 
to get possession of Kronstadt. But on 
October ibth, i()i2, the people of 
Kronstadt inflicted a severe defeat upon 
^ ^ him, under the leadership of 

razy their burgomaster, Michael 

A A Weiss, who lost his life in the 

aad Murdered afterwards 

the pojnilation of Transylvania rose in a 
body against this crazy tyrant; he was de- 
j)osed and murdered at Grosswardein, while 
in the act of flight, on October 27th, 1613. 
Gabriel Isethlen, the leader of the revolt, 
restored the old privileges of the Saxons. 
After his early death on November 15th, 
1629, a Saxon chronicler justly wrote: 


Crazy Tyrant 

Deposed 

and Murdered 
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God grant this famous hero peaceful Luxemburg, and the Black Forest. After 
rest and a joyous resurrection hereafter, the count's heroic death at Crocetta, near 
for he left the country securer than he Parma, on June 29th, 1734, the settlements 
found it." In the age of the two George entered upon a period of distress, the 
Rakoezys (i63i-i6()o) Transylvania suf- devastation of the Turkish wars, between 
fered from wars with Moldavia, Wallachia, 1737-1739, thinning their numbers, 
and Poland. Recognising the situation Under Maria Theresa a special colonial 
as impossible, Michael Ajiasi broke commission was set on foot in Vienna 
.away from the Turkish on July 22nd, 17O6, which brought in 
R* Kt supremacy and i^laced Tran- Catholic colonists from the districts ot 
sylvania under the protection Havenstein, Treves, Lorraine, and the 

once e Leopold I., by the Trac- Breisgau. At that time more than 25,000 

tatiis Hallerianus of i68(), the terms Germans are said to have tound a home 
of which he was compelled to repeat in the Banate. Moreover, the Emperor 
with greater emphasis in the con- Joseph II., who made a personal visit to the 
vention of Blasendort of October 27th, Banate, issued an “ immigration patent " 
10S7. The country was occupied by the on September 21st, 1782, in wdiich he gave 
imperial tioops. and at the diet of J^'ogaras a special invitation to members ot the 
the oath of fidelity was taken to the German Empire in the Upper Rhine 
Hapsburgs as the hereditary kings of district" to take up settlements. By the 
Hungary. Some resistance was offered terms of this patent the immigrants were 
only by the lower classes of Kronstadt : to travel free of expense, to receive 
the town was forced to surrender to the allotments oi ground for building and 
general \TTerani on May i()th, 1688. By cultivation, necessary implements, and a 
the ‘‘ Diploma of Leojiold " ot December certain sum of money. The Germans 
4th, ibQi, the Saxons were secured in the came in large numbers, built fourteen 
possession of their rights. The pivern- new settlements in 1784- 

ment of the Queen-empress Maria Tlieresa, increased thirteen 

who made Transylvania a principality in . others. The neighbouring 

1765, was followed by the ill-considered county of Bacs, which had 

reforms of her son Joseph II., when the been wrested Irom the Ottomans im- 
special constitution of the Saxons was in mediately alter the victory of Mohacs 
great measure sacrificed. in 1687, received attention at a later 

Far in the south, in the Banate of Temes period than the Banate. In accordance 
and in the Bacska, are the last and most with the " colonisation patent " of 17^)3 
recent German settlements in Hungary, full arrangements were made by a royal 
The Banate of Temes is bounded by the commission for the occupation of the 
Danube, the Theiss, the Maros, and the district by Germans. The greatest in¬ 
mountains of Transylvania. After 166 years flux of settlers took place between May ist, 
of Turkish rule it was restored to Hungary 1784, and November 30th, 1785 ; during 
by the peace of Poscharevatzon July 2ist, that period 2,057 families, amounting 
1718, which followed the victories ol to 9,201 persons, entered the county of 
Prince Eugene of vSavoy. During *thc Bacs. Then, by the decree of A]n*il 
Turkish supremacy the wide lowlands and 24th, 178b, further immigration at the 
hi 11 districts of the counties of Toront aland expense ot the state was stopped. As 
Temes were transformed into a desert, most of the Germans were of the agricul- 
Consequently Count Claudius Florimond tural class, numerous large villages arose, 
p Mercy, the first governor of this which have preserved their German charac- 

Undcr^Wise brought in colonists ter to the present day. The number of 

Govtrnmea^ from Germany, Italy, and Germans here amounts to about 30 per 
Spain after the year 1720. In cent, of the whole population. The chief 
1728 there were ten villages occupied by places inhabited by Germans are Apatin 
Suabians, one village of Italians, and one Cservenka, Csonopla, Kula, Alt-Futak, 
of Spaniards. Under Mercy's govern- Alt-Szivacz, Bajmok, Stanisics. In spite 
ment, between 1722 and I73^j town of the number of languages spoken upon 
and fortress of Temesvar were restored, this frontier district, German is at the 
and numerous villages were founded present time predominant, 
and occupied with colonists who came Heinrich von Vlislocki 

from Trdves, Cologne, Alsace-Lorraine, Hans F. Helmolt 
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realms of which vve are accustomed 
^ to think to-day inclusiv’ely as Austria 
are occupied by an extiaordinary com¬ 
posite of nationalities. Throughout the 
greater jiart of it the Teuton has planted 
himself, but in only a small portion ot the 
whole IS he the historical lord ot the 
land. In fact, he is a colonist. Hungary 
is a Magyar kingdom, ethnologically of 
iMongol origin. The soutli-west, as we have 
also seen, is Slavonic. The north-west— 
Bohemia and Moravia—is also Slavonic. 
Yet the sceptre of the whole has passed 
to the ruling house of the German wedge 
thrust m between the southern and the 
western Slavs. Thus, while the house 
of Hapsburg is ot the West, and throughout 
its history essentially a western jiower, 
the great bulk of its dominions to-day 
belongs historically to the East ol Europe, 
xk p Bohemia, with ^loravia, forms 
Kin central district of Europe. 

. Every wave ot barbarian 
migration surged against it, 
most of them seem at one tune or another 
to have worked into it or through 
it—Kelt cind Teuton, Mongol and Slav. 
Who was in occupation at any given time 
till heng after Rome had ceased to be 
imperial, it is nearly impossible to deter¬ 
mine. It seems, however, tolerably clear 
that in the sixth century the Sla\'s were 
in possession; and in the seventh, the 
Mongol Avar “ Empire,” of which little 
enough is known, disappeared as the 
Huns disappeared; leaving the Slavs ^o 
work out their own future. 

The further development of the Slav 
settlement, its extension, and its political 
organisation, are hidden from us by a gap 
in tradition, extending over more than a 
century and a half. We may, however, 
conclude that the international develop¬ 
ment of the country progressed consider¬ 
ably, from the Bohemian legend as related 
by Kosmas in the beginning of the twelfth 

C G 


century, which tells ol Krok, Libusha, 
and Prcmysl, I ho farmer ot Staditz, who 
was called from tlie ])loughshare to the 
throne, and became the ancestor of the 
first royal house oi Bohemia. 

It is ])robable that political and social 
life ill Moravia developed much more 

Louuthe 

p. ^ the same period ; for before 
of Bohemia emerges from the 

obscurity of legend into the 
clear light of history, there rises on Mora¬ 
vian soil, quietly and without any legendary 
history, a self-contained principality known 
as the Moravian kingdom of the Moimirids, 
after the founder of the dynasty, Moimir. 
During the military period of Charles the 
Great it is unknowm, and it a])})ears in its 
full ])ower only during the peaceful 
reign ot Louis the Pious. While Moimir 
did homage to the German emperor 
and oftered presents, he extended his 
power eastw^ards, driving out of his country 
the neighliouring Slav prince wlio had 
settled in Noitra. The Frankish counts 
in the East ]\lark and in Pannonia had 


every opportunity watching the growth 
of the neighbouring Moravian kingdom, 
and the fact that the Slav prince took 
refug" with them upon his expulsion, and 
received their support, tends to show that 
Moimir’s aspirations met with no approval 
uj)on this side. However, serious opposi¬ 
tion to the powers rising on the frontier 
of the empire formed no jiart of the policy 
^ , of Louis the Pious. After the 

Hero// * f *'^^dy of Verdun, in 84J, Lewis 
the German took over, with 
his districts in the cast, the 
task of securing supremacy of the 
empire formerly founded by the Em¬ 
peror Charles over the neighbouring 
Slavs; it was inevitable that a struggle 
between the two states should break out, 
as indeed the Franks had already expected 
on their side. Even the fragmentary 
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descriptions which have come down to us 
give an idea of the fury and extent of this 
struggle, in which tlie weaker side, the 
I\Ioimirid principality, always reappears 
upon the scene, heroically maintaining its 
position in s])ite of repeated deleat. Moi- 
mir himsell escaped into his lortified 
castles from the first attack which tlie 
^ German king delivered in the 

ermaA^ year 846. His rule, however, 

MoTavia*^ was brought to an end by a 
domestic conspiracy led by his 
own nephew Rastiz, or Kastislav. The 
second Moimii id then received the inherit¬ 
ance of his uncle from the hands of the 
Franks, to govern the land likewise under 
their supremacy. The struggle, however, 
soon broke out anew, because Rastislav 
followed in his ])redecess()r’s footsteps, and 
strove to secure complete independence 
of the Frankish kingdom. German armies 
repeatedly marched upon Moravia in the 
years 855, 864, 866, and 869. However, 
no decisive battle took place. At one 
time by pretended submission, and at 
another by flight into his impregnable 
castles, Rastislav forced the Franks either 
to make peace or to retire from the in¬ 
hospitable country. Once again domestic 
treachery placed the Moravian prince in 
the power of Lewis, in 870. The defeater 
of Rastislav, his nephew Svatojiluk 
(Zwcntibold), secured the supremacy over 
the whole of Moravia under the protec¬ 
torate of France, while his uncle was 
punished by blinding and confinement in 
a French monastery. 

The political struggle for the foundation 
01 a ])owerful Slav empire was accom¬ 
panied, from the outset, by a serious 
attempt to break the ecclesiastical ties 
which united these countries with 
(Germany. German, Italian, and Greek 
priests were working simultaneously in the 
country, and the disastrous consequences 
to the land afforded the prince Rastislav 
a plausible excuse for a])pearing before 
„ , w. • the Roman Pope Nicholas 
o*Ihe I- a request that he 

••X w ‘fk •• should decide what priests 
should henceforward be 
permitted to preach and teach in Moravia. 
The Pope,however, is said to have declined 
to consider the question, or perhaps to 
have decided it against the wishes of the 
Moravian prince, who in 863 asked for 
fresh teachers from the Greek emperor 
Michael III. to preach the true faith to the 
Moravian nation in their own language. 


The mission was entrusted to the 
brothers Constantine and Methodius of 
Thessalonica. Their spiritual work in 
Moravia began in the year 864 ; as, how¬ 
ever, they possessed no high ecclesiastical 
rank, they confined themselves at first to 
the education of the children. As they 
desired to fulfil the object of their mission, 
the introduction of divine service in the 
Slavonic language, both into the Moravian 
and also into the neighbouring Slav 
kingdom of tlu' Pannc^nian prince Kozel, 
the brothers, accompanied by the most 
callable ot their scholars, betook them¬ 
selves to Rome in 867, in order to secure 
the Pope's permission for the use of the 
Slavonic liturgy. Po])e Hadrian II. is 
said to have fulfilled the wish of the 
Moravians in 8f)8. 

Feeling, however, a presentiment of 
approaching death, Constantine resolved 
not to return to jMoravia ; he entered 
the monastery at Rome, took the name 
Cyril as a monk, and died shortly after¬ 
wards, on February 14th, 86c). The 
continuation of his apostolic work was 
left to his brother Methodius, who liad 
been consecrated bishop at 
Rastislav Flardly, however, had 

Throne ** returned to Moravia with 
the intention of resuming the 
struggle against the (ierman clergy, so 
successfully begun, when the revolution 
took place which cost Rastislav his throne 
and freedom, and transformed Moravia 
jiractically into a Frankish mark. Metho¬ 
dius then succumbed to his opponents; 
for two and a half years, during the 
first years of the reign of Svatopluk in 
Moravia, he remained a jirisoner in a 
German monastery. 

Friendly as were the relations existing 
between the new Moravian ]irince and the 
neighbouring German Em])irc, and in 
particular with Karlmann, the count of 
the East Mark, they continued but a short 
time. So soon as Karlmann had reason 
to suspect the fidelity of Svatopluk, he 
seized his person and his property, and 
retained him at his court in honourable 
confinement, with the idea that his re¬ 
moval would make it easier to establish 
Frankish supremacy in Moravia. How¬ 
ever, the oppressed Moravian population 
began a desperate attempt to secure their 
freedom. Karlmann thought that he 
could entrust the task of crushing this 
movement to no more suitable person than 
Svatopluk, so entirely had the Slav won 
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the confidence of the German. Hardly, 
however, did Svatopluk find himself 
among his own people, ere he gave rein 
to his long-repressed fury, and with one 
blow destroyed not only the army which 
had been sent to his support, but also all 
semblance of Frankish dominion in IMora- 
via. In the two following years (872 and 
873) Karlmann was unalile to break denvn 
the resistance of Svatopluk. Not until 
the year 874 have we direct evidence of 
the conclusion of a peace at Fou'hlieim, 
under which Svatopluk promised lidelity, 
(diedicnce, and the usual annual tnlnite. 
Peace for eight years lollowed tins act of 
submission. 

During the period of this na'tional 
rising the Moravians also remiunbered 
MothodiUJs in his impiisonment abroad; 
their representations at Rome eventually 
induced Pope John VIII. to order the 
Bavarian bishops to liberate the ]\Ioravian 
apostle. Methodius immediately pro¬ 
ceeded—about the outset of the year 873— 
to Kozel, in the Pannonian principality, 
and shortly afterwards to iMoravia, where 
he was 1 eceived with marks of high respect 
on the part of the prince ond ])eople. 
Svatopluk, however, failed to appreciate 
the h(*lp which might have been given to 
his political plans by a firm establishment 
of the Slavonic Church in the country. 
During the dogmatic quarrels between 
Methodius and the Bavarian clergv he 
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maintained a position of neutrality : he 
went so far as to express the wish that 
Methodius should prove his orthodoxy 
be lore the Pope at Rome. The latter was 
thus for the second time obliged to journey 
thither, and in the year 880 returned to 
his diocese under full jxxpal protection, 
and with further recognition of the 
dignity of his })osition. Even now# how¬ 
ever, it was impossible for him to gam a 
complete victory over his opponents in 
Moravia ; the Bavarian clergy maintained 
their ]>osition in tlu' country, and threw 
obstacles in his way It was not until the 
last years of his lilt.*—he died on April bth, 
8S5—that his position in Moravia became 
more jieaceful. 

Within this period (882-884) occurred 
many violent political struggles Ixetween 
Svatopluk and the neighbouring Frankish 
districts. The Moravian prince then 
appeared as the protector of one of two 
families who were struggling to secuie 
the position of count in the Tiauugau 
and in the East Mark, while Arnulf, 
or Arnolf, the son of Karlmann, who 
governed the marks of Karantania and 
Pannonia, supported the opposition party. 
The war began in 882. In 883 Svatopluk 
was raging in Pannonia “ like a wolf,” 
and in the following year hostilities were 
renewed. The feud was repressed only 
upon the interference of the Emperor 
Charles III. in the East Mark in August, 
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884. In 885 peace was concluded 
between Svatopluk and Arnulf, and 
resulted in a mutual understanding so 
complete that, when Arnulf became can- 
didcite for the crown of Germany in 
Frankfort in the year 8S7, Svato]>luk 
zealously supported hiin. Und(T such 
circumstances the work of Cyril and 
- p , Methodius could not llourish 
Moravia, the more so as 

Flight from 

Persecution .1 i. 

thrown the entire responsi¬ 
bility upon the feeble shoulders of a 
disciple. In the very year ot the death 
of Methodius, the year of Svatopluk’s 
reconciliation with the Franks, a general 
persecution of the disciples ol Methodius 
began in Moravia ; only a few recei; ed 
permission from Svato])luk to leave the 
country. The Slav priests then took 
refuge in the south Slavonic countries, 
where their liturgy found a field unex¬ 
pectedly productive. 

Thus, politically as well as ecclesiasti¬ 
cally, Moravia remained in jieaceful 
dependence ujioii the Frankish Empire 
until the year 890. At that time divergent 
conceptions concerning the relation of 
the Moravian princes to the German king 
brought forth new p(»ints ol dilterence, 
which were to be solved only by lurther 
fighting. In the first campaign m 892, 
and more especially in tlie following year, 
the Moravians held the field ; but m the 
year 895, when the power of the Slav 
kingdom for resistance w^as to be tested 
for the third time, S\'atopluk died a suddiai 
but natural death. With him disappeared 
irrevocably the wdiole splendour of the 
Moravian kingdom. The violent struggle 
between the brothers, who w^ere the 
heirs of Svatopluk, accelerated the down¬ 
fall, and the strength of the country was 
further weakened by the secession of both 
Bohemian and Silesian districts, over 
which the military powder ot Svatopluk 
had extended his dominion. Under these 

II circumstances it was im- 
oravia a s country to 

^ resist for any length of time 
W.U Magyar. fearful attacks of the 
Magyars, who advanced with barbaric 
ferocity. In the year 906 Moravia suc¬ 
cumbed to this enemy, whom she had hardly 
had time to observe, much less to guard 
against, after concluding, in the year 901, a 
peace with her great enemy the Franks, 
which in no way limited her constitutional 
independence. The Moimirids had eyes 
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only for the limitations which hindered their 
national development uyion the west, and 
failed to see the dangers which threatened 
their unprotected eastern Irontier ; this 
neglect brought about th(‘ downfall of their 
carefully constructed empire. 

The downfall of the old Moravian 
kingdom made room lor the development 
of other Slavonic states which had existed 
under the j)rotection and government 
ol the Moimind Empire at the time ol its 
highest ])ow'er : such were the Bohemian 
duclu^ on the w'est and the Polish duchy 
on the north-(‘asl of Moravia. I'lio for¬ 
tunes of Bohemia in particular w^cre, 
during the ninth century, olten closely 
linked with those of her more important 
neighbour on the east. The expeditions 
of the Franks were on several occasions 
directed against both countries. The 
activity of the Slav apiistles in Moravia 
seems to have been not unheeded in 
Bohemia : tlvav is evidence for the fact 
that the Bohemian Duke Borivoi was 


baptised by Methodius. In individual 
})oints, hoW'C‘ver, the relations ol the two 
countries 111 politics and religion are some- 


ChristiAiiity 
Established 
in Bohemia 


w’hat obscure, for the reason 
that thc‘ history of Bohemia 
is of a very legendary character 
until late in the ninth century. 


Borivoi, a contemporary of Svatopluk, 
is the first historical prince in Bohemia, 


and his name' follows a long series ol 


mythical rulers. 


How'evei. the foundation of a uniform 


kingdom, and the definite establishment 
of the Christian faith in Bohemia, belong 
to the period ol the sons ol Borivoi— 
vSpitignev and Wratislav—and his grand¬ 
sons—Wenzel the Saint and Boleslav I. 


As early as the reign ol Wenzel, or Wen- 
ceslaus, took place* the first inevitable 
collision between the German Empire, 
which had gained in strength since the 
accession ol Henry the Fowler and the 
Slav power, which had grown up during 
the Hungarian wars. The struggle hacl 
fatal effects upon German prosperity. 
Wenzel was a peace-loving prince, whose 
mind was bent more upon the salvation of 
the Church than on temporal success; he 
readily recognised the supremacy of the 
German king, and agreed to the old tribute, 
when Henry I. appeared before Prague in 
the year 928. When, however, Wenzel, 
in the course of domestic struggles, lost 
his life in the year 935 at the hands of 
his brothers and allies, and Boleslav I., 
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WENZEL OF BOHEMIA: “THE GOOD KING WENCESLAUS ’ 

Wenzel’s thouRhtfuln^ ss and regard for others endeared him to his people. Of his humility and consideration a pretty 
story is told. One cold, frosty night, so runs the tale, he saw a poor man in the snow gathering fuel. His heart was 
touted, and calling on his page to “ Bring me flesh and bring me wine, bring me pine-logs ^th»r; thou and I wUl see 
him dine, when we bear them thither,” they went out “ m the rude wind s wUd lament on their mission of mercy. 
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“ the fratricide/' became duke, the war with 
Germany broke out afresh. The Bo¬ 
hemian prince held out for a long time in the 
frontier fortresses and abattis, which pro¬ 
tected his country against King Otto T., 
then hard pressed by enemies on many 
sides. Eventually, however, Boleslav’s 
strength grew feeble, and in 950 he sub- 
The New same conditions 

PoHsh^^ under which his brother and 
£ . predecessor had recognised 

German supremacy. In the 
battle of the Lechfeld, in the year 955, a 
Bohemian auxiliary force fought side by 
side with the troops of the united German 
races. Boleslav, who protected his fron¬ 
tiers against the impetuous Magyars, 
pursued the defeated enemy, and inflicted 
further defeat upon them. 

About this time appeared a dangerous 
rival to the rising Premyslid principality; 
this was the Polish Empire. We first 
become acquainted with the existence of 
this new power in the lowlands between 
the Oder and the Warthe about 963 ; 
its political centre was Gnesen, and it 
extended south-west to the modern Silesia, 
where it touched the Bohemian kingdom. 
At first the two .Slav principalities 
maintained friendly relations ; the Polish 
Duke Mesko I., who died in 992, married 
Dubrava, the daughter of Boleslav I. of 
Bohemia. She it was who won over both 
her husband and his people to Christianity. 
As early as the year 968 a Polish bishopric 
was founded m Posen, some years before 
that of Prague. Bohemian auxiliary 
troops supported Mesko in his struggles 
against his northern neighbours. The 
Polish and Bohemian princes—the latter 
was the son and namesake of Boleslav I. 
—made an alliance, and joined in helping 
the Bavarian Duke Henry against the 
Emperors Otto IT. and Otto III. in the 
years 976 and 983-985. 

Then, however, the bond of friendship 
between the two brothers-in-law was 

. broken : Dubrava had died 
Bohemia t xt 

Rash»i toils ^ 77 - In the year 900 our 

Kushin* toils authorities speak of the 

oowmsii .. hostility ” existing be- 

tween the two, as the Pole had captured a 
considerable district from Bohemia, and 
had succeeded in maintaining his posi¬ 
tion in a series of battles. Accurate 
geographical information is wanting, but 
from the mention of the place Niemtsch 
it has been concluded that the scene of 
the war was Silesia. A long period of 


bitter struggle between the two neighbour¬ 
ing states followed, which severely tested 
the resources of the Premyslid kingdom. 

After about a century of development 
Bohemia had now arrived at a turning- 
point which IS marked upon the one hand 
by a decline in political power, and on 
the other by violent domestic convul¬ 
sions. That period came when Adalbert, 
the second Bisluq^ of Prague, abandoned 
“ the blind nation rushing to its own 
downfall," left his country and his home, 
and in 997 sacrificed his life in missionary 
work among the savage Prussians. It 
is the period when a noble native 
family, the Slavni kings, from which 
Adalbert was sprung, was exterminated 
by Duke Boleslav II. and the nobility. 
I'he contagion of discord soon extended 
to the royal family, and the Premyshds 
and the Bohemians were governed by 
dukes, designated by the chroniclers as 
" basilisks," or " poisonous vipers." 

Hardly had Boleslav III., the son of 
Boleslav II., assumed the government 
in the year c)cj() when he attempted to 
destroy his younger brothers, Jaromir and 
P Udalrich. and upon the failure 

o es an attempt drove them 

out of the country with their 
^ *** mother; they found a refuge 

at the imperial court in Germany. The 
condition of affairs naturally enabled the 
warlike Pfdish Duke Boleslav I. Chabri 
(992-1025) to seize Bohemia, with the 
help of dissatisfied Bohemian nobles, 
at the outset of the year 1003, after pre¬ 
viously conquering the German frontier 
land between the Oder and the Elbe, 
and also ]\Ioravia. He declined, however, 
to do homage to the emperor for his new 
dominions, and Henry II. resolved to 
deprive the Pole o^ his latest acquisitions. 
Bohemia was reconquered at the first 
attack, in 1004, and Prince Jaromir was 
invested with the Duchy of Bohemia. 
The struggle for the other conquests of 
the Pole ended in a long war between the 
German emperor, who was supported by 
the Bohemians, and Boleslav Chabri ; 
the war occupied almost the entire reign 
of this prince. 

In the course of the struggle between 
the Bohemian and Polish powers victory 
returned to the flag of the former, es¬ 
pecially after the death of Boleslav Chabri, 
when a period of internal confusion began 
in Poland ; while in Bohemia, after the 
short rule of Jaromir, his brother 
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Udalrich seized the reins of government, 
with the support of his hold son Bretislav. 
To Bretislav is in particular due tlie 
achievement of obtaining from Poland the 
land of Moravia in 1029, the last of the 
great conquests of the period ot Boleslav 
Chabri. The union ol this district with 
Bohemia materially increased the pres¬ 
tige and the strength of the Piemy^lid 
dynasty. 

After the death ot hi>. father ITlalrich. 
in 1034, Bretislav took over the sole 
government. In 1039 he undertook an 
expedition into Poland with a large army, 
and made a victorious advance as lai as 
Gnesen, jdundering and devastating the 
land on all sides. At the point where 
the corpse of the 
Bishop of Prague, 

Adalbert, had beeii 
laid to rest after 
his martyrdom at 
the hands of the 
Prussians, in 997. 

Bretislav atoned 
lor the ingratitude 
of his forefathers 
to this noble man ; 
he made his 
B o h e m 1 a n and 
Moravi an subj ects 
nmounce at the 
in ai t y r ’ s grave, 
while they weu* 

111 arms, a number 
of heathen customs 
of long standing, 
against which Adal¬ 
bert had inveighed, of st. 

The “ sacred bur¬ 
den,” the remains of the martyi, we 
then brought back to lus native land. 

The conquests, however, of (.ertain 

districts of Poland had to be abandoned 

when the Emperor Henry III. ])rotested 
against them. Like Henry II. before him. 
his son was determined to prevent the ciea- 
T'k n* I I tion of agrcat *Slav einpiie on 
The Disloyal the east of Germany. Bretisb 

• accepted the challenge loilh- 
with, and in 1040, the hist 3'ear 
of the war, he secured a great success. In 
the following year, however, the course 
of the campaign was so disastrous to the 
Bohemians, owing to the treacherous de¬ 
sertion of certain nobles to the emperor’s 
cause, that the Bohemian ruler was forced 
to sue for peace. Only two Silesian 
districts of his Polish conquests were 



THE ivNCIENT CROWN OF BOHEMIA 
This famous crown of Bohemia, often called the crown 
Wenceslaus, dates from the fourteenth century, 
til treasury of St. Veit at Pra« •=*. 


and is kept 

the 


left to him, and these were shortly after¬ 
wards perforce restored to the Polish 
j>rince in return for a yearly tribute. 
Henceforward Bretislav renounced all 
military operations against the Germim 
Empire, and, indeed, supported the 
emperor in his ^ampaign^, 

.er’, 

of Peace secured peat e and 

tpiiet loi the I dvanccunent of 
cbdli>alion and economic [irosperity in his 
territories. Durmg his gen'ernment in 
Boliemia and Moravia st'veral im])ortant 
mmastenes wen‘ founded. In Uf' interior 
ot his extensive empne he hoped to be 
able to s(‘Ciirc jKrmaneiit order, even 
after his death, through his heirs He 
bequeathed to his 
nrst born son, 
Spitignev, the 
g o v c r n m e n t in 
Bohemia, together 
with the general 
right of su])remacy; 
Moravia he divided 
among his three 
younger sons, Wra- 
tislav, K o n r a d , 
and Otto. A fifth 
son, J aromir, was 
intended for the 
('hurch. 

Bretislav li a d , 
however, taken in¬ 
adequate measures 
to secure the per- 
iormance oi these 
conditions, and the 
reaction began im¬ 
mediately after his 
death ill 1053. Sj>itignev dc])rived his 
Moravian i)rotIiers ol their rule, destroyed 
the ! ibility ol Moravia, who attempted to 
oiler resistance to his aggressive measures, 
and finally, for unknown ivasons, expelled 
from Bohemia the Germans, who liad ac¬ 
quired great, influence during his father’s 
reign: he also banished his mother, Judith 
voii Schwemflirt, the first German jnancoss 
who had occupied the throne of the 
Prem^'slids. His government, however, 
lasted scarcely six years (1055-1061). 

His brother and successor. Duke Wra- 
tislav II., reverted to his father’s policy. 
Bretislav had given Moravia its first 
monastery by his foundation at Raigern 
in 1048, and Wratislav, notwithstanding 
the great difficulties raised in his path by 
his brother Jaromir-Gebhard, Bishop of 
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Prague, founded the bishopric of Olrniitz years later—in 1105 and 1107—with Duke 
in 1062, which afterwards became the Svatopluk of Olrniitz: these produced very 
ecclesiastical centre of Moravia. Of very serious disturbances. At the same time the 
considerable importance to Bohemia and Premyslid power was involved in numeroiih 
to the German Empire are the personal military enterprises abroad, at one time 
relations upon which Duke Wratislav against Hungary, at another against 
entered with the Emperor Henry IV. ; Poland—now upon its own initiative, and 
these endured unchanged during the whole again as following the (German kings. 

B K • D k ^he two The relations of the country to the em- 

^ rulers, notwithstanding the pire were by no means undisturbed by this 
TUu'ofKin general secession of the internal contusion; on the contrary, the 

1 eo tng princes from the emjieror emperor was often called in as arbitrator, 
and the warnings of Pope Gregory VH. This struggle increases in dramatic force 
As a reward for this personal fidelity and until it reaches its highest point in the 
for the constant military help which the year 1125. Duke Vladislav, also a son of 
tormidablc reputation ot his troops was Wratislav II., had died, and had been 
able to give the emperor, the Bohemian succeeded in the government by his 
duke was rewarded at different times by younger brother Solieslav ; he was op- 
neighbouring pieces of territory, though posed by his cousin Prince Otto of Olniiitz, 
he was unable to maintain a ])ermanent who found a powerlul ally in King Lothar 
supremacy over them, and in the year of Supphngenburg. Hitherto German 
1086 he was allowed to assume the kings had oflered no direct interference 

dignity of king, though this was merely in the struggle ol the Bohemian rivals, 

a personal concession to himself. but Lothar led the army to Bohemia in 

So great was the reputation possessed person to sup])ort the cause of his protege 
by Wratislav in Gsrmany that the Otto. The result was the fearful battle of 
Archbishop We/.ilo ot Mayence an- Kulm on February i8th, ii2(). m which 
nounced the elevation of the Bohemian . , not only the (ierman knights 

duke to the dignity of king in these service met with 

words to the Pope : “ All are agreed Succession defeat, but the Moravian 

that he would hav^e been wortliy of wen * pimce was also slam. The 

higher favour, if any such could have wars ol succession were, however, not 

been found for him.” Only in his own concluded. During the government ol 

house did Wratislav fail to secure peace. Sobeslav (1125-1140) the country was in 
There were continual quarrels, now with a continual state of internal ferment, 
his brother the Bishoj) ol Prague, now However, the duke vigorously suppressed 
again with his other brothers the Moravian one conspiracy alter another, and thii.^ 
jirinces, and also with his son and his secured time to cairy on his numerou^> 
nej:)hews. These differences often caused foreign wars, whether against Poland, 
local disturbance, and sometimes lorced which he repeatedly devastated betweui 
him to take up arms against his opponents. 1132 and 1135, or in (ieimany, Italy, and 
The cause of them among the Premy- Hungary, in the service of King Lothar, 
slids—and they were to endure for almost with whom he had made jieacc imme- 
thc next century and a half—consisted in diately after the battle of Kulm. 
that regulation for the succession, the Liider the successor ol Sobeslav, his 
” Justitia Bohemorum,” which Duke Bre- nephew Vladislav IL, the smouldering tire 
tislav is said to have arranged upon his Idazed up. The youthful Bohemian duke 
Thron f according to was o})posed simultaneously by a number 

Bohemia supremacy was to fall to of Bohemian Premyslid princes, by the 

. j.. the eldest son of the house. It Moravian princes of Briinn, Olrniitz, and 
lA ispu e Moravian princes who Znaiin, and by a portion of the Bohemian 

more particularly revolted against the nobility. Thanks, however, to his own 
power of the Duke of Bohemia in the determination, to the fidelity of his fol- 
attempt to establish their claim to the lowers, including his brother Thebald and 
Bohemian throne. During the reign of the Bishop of Olrniitz, and to the vigorous 
the two successors of Wratislav, who died support afforded by the Emperor Conrad 
in 1092, hissonsBretislav IL and Borivoi, II., a half-brother of his wife Gertrude, 
wc have struggles with Udalrich of Briinn he succeeded in forcing the allies to retreat, 
and Lutold of Znaim in iioi, and some The struggles of the Duke of Bohemia 
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with the Moravian Premyslids, especially quarrels ol the Premyslids among them- 
with Conrad of Znaim, endured for years, selves. The fact is, however, of import- 
PZventually the forces of the latter were ance that he was, by reason of his connec- 
exhausted, and the woiid-insjunng idea tion with Germany, the first means of 
of a Second Crusade diverted men's minds bringing the ideas of German civilisation 
from the monotony of domestic strife, into Moravia and the Pi emyslid countries ; 
The close relations of Bohemia to the lor the church of Olmiitz, for instance, he 
(ierman Empire at that time, and also the secun'd, in lull accordance with German 
energy of Bishop Henry of Olmiitz, custom, a grant o. jurisdic- 

niade the political movements felt in tins ^ Fame^^ tional immunity — a privi- 

country in full force. The summons for a lege which had hitherto 

crusade to Palestine in 1147, rospen y unknown in this dis- 

simultaneous enteriuise against the trict, and was soon to become of great 
heathen Wends on the lower Elbe and imjx^rtancc t(j legal developments in Bo- 
Vistula, was eiilhuhiastically leceived by heinia and Morr-via. The reign of Vladislav 
Bohemia and Moravia. Under the leader- continued long after the death of the 
ship of Bishop Henry and some of the bishop - the king lived in prosperity and 
Prcmy.slj(l princes, one })arty started off fame to his latest years. The dangers 
with the northern crusadin^f army, while threatened by Moravia had been obviated 
Duke Vladislav with a no less splendid for the moment by ^‘stablishing Bohemian 
force joined Conrad III. and the eastern Premyslids in the divided principalities, 
host, though the duke was forced to return It is true that many a banished Premyslid 
from Constantino])le or Nic;ea by reason prince was living abroad, only waiting for 
of the great hardships of the campaign. the moment when the throne of Vladislav 
A few years later, on June 25th, 1150, should begin to totter; yet he was suc- 
death dejiiived the duke of his faithful cessful in preserving his rule for a long 
('ounsellor, Bishop Henry. The bisho]) time from any shattering b]ov^ 

, was a ])eisonality of very An important means to this end was the 
Eu^o ^of * imjiortance both in the fact that u])on the accession of Frederic I. 

ecclesiastical and political (Barbarossa) to the German throne in 
IS op Fully penetraled by 1152, Vladislav continued in the traditional 

German ideas and German culture, he w<is ])ath of fidelity to the emperor and empire, 
respected l)oth by the Emperor Conrad and At tlie right moment, and by means of the 
by Pope Eiigenius III., wfio selected him dexterous mediation of Bishop Daniel of 
for important diplomatic missioiib, such, Prague, the tie between the twO })rinces 
tor instance, as the atlemiited union was diawn even cl<»ser in June, 1156. The 
between the Greek and Koi'/aii Churches Duke of Bohemia undeitook to place his 
proposed by the Pope. The Pope’s v^ords subjects at the emperor's disposal for 
to the (mperor rcsjiecting tins bis'op are mijiiaiy expedit *ns, and in return lor 
more than a mere compliment : “ Tfuaigh this he leceived t ^ 1 lain small concessions 
we should have been very glad to kee[) \nth ol teinlory, and also the honour of king- 
us for some time in liigh honour and affec- slip), which, exactly seventy years before, 
lion this good and pious man, yet we send • had been conferred bytheFmpcrorHenry 
him back to y(nir Highness, knowing as we IV. a])()ii his grandlathei, Wratisiav II. " 
do how gieat is your need of him.” Bohemia now entered upon a military 
Between the years 1142 and 1147 we see period. First of all the country shared 
Henry at least once every yea. at the 111 Barbarossa’s Polish campaign of I157, 
German court, and in personal attendanro . cro'^sed the Oder, and cleared 

upon the Emperor Conrad. ° *MTt ^ foreign 

Henry’s position in the em])ire can be country for the imperial army, 

well inferred Irom the words of the emperor Though the enterprise had no 

in an official documiMit, to the effect that he importance tor Bohemia itself, it was of 
had chosen the Bishop of Olmiitz in ])re- great import to the independent prin- 
fcrence to all the bisho})s in the em])ire, cqiality of Silesia. This campaign, which 
on account of his stainless faith as a was repeated in 1163, resulted in the recall 
teacher and mediator in all things })er- of the sons of Vladislav II. of Poland by 
taining to the service ol God. His energy the Polish duke Boleslav IV. Kendzierzavy. 
as regards Bohemia and Moravia was In 1146 he had driven his brother Vladislav 
very considerably paralysed by the endless II. of Poland from the throne, and 
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forced him to flee to liis brother-in-law, 
the Emperor Conrad III. of Germany. 
His children were now reinstated in their 
father’s inheritance, Breslau, Glogau, and 
Oppeln. The Polish supremacy over these 
districts was, indeed, maintained for a 
considerable period. But the three 
princes, Bolesla\% Mesko, and Conrad, 
^ , who had spent the whole ot 

ermany s yQ^th in Germany, were 

the first who brought Silesia 

I esia Western 

civilisation. It is of great historical 
importance that the Bohemian king 
co-operated in the first attempt to sunder 
Silesia from Poland, and connect it with 
the German Empire. 

In the year following the Polish war the 
Bohemians received a summons to a 
campaign against Milan. The youthful 
Bohemian knights enthusiastically sup¬ 
ported the summons, though the older 
nobility regarded the new policy with 
suspicion and distrust. Vladislav, without 
consulting his nobles, had been crowned 
by the emperor on January nth, 1158, at 
an imperial diet in Regensburg, and, with¬ 
out their consent, had agreed to Frederic’s 
conditions. Their opposition, howevei, 
went for nothing. The sjnnt and bravery 
ot the Bohemian warriors contributed 
largely to secure victories lor the emperor, 
both in this year, and in his later campaigns 
and conflicts in Italy in 1161, 1162, and 
1167. It must be said that their 
plundering habits procured them an evil 
reputation both abroad and in the 
emperor’s countries. Successful, too, was 
an expedition which King Vladislav led to 
Hungary in 1164, in order to support his 
protege Stefan III. in the struggle for the 
succession against Stefan IV., who was 
supported by the Byzantine emperor. 
The treasures of the Greek campaign 
provided a rich booty. 

Towards the end of Vladislav’s reign his 
relations with Frederic Barbarossa were 
- clouded for many reasons. 

mperor UpQ^ resolve to transfer 

I . the government of Bohemia to 

iBtertere» Frederic without the 

consent of Barbarossa, the German 
emperor opposed this arbitary action on 
the part of the Bohemian king, and, instead 
of Frederic, made his cousin Sobeslav II. 
Duke of Bohemia. The immediate conse¬ 
quence was a protracted struggle for the 
throne. Frederic was obliged to give 
way at first, Init at a later period he 
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recovered the emperor’s favour and 
reconquered the supremacy from Sobeslav 
in 1179. 

In this struggle he was supported by 
Germany, and also, m ])articular, by the 
Moravian prince Conrad Otto, who, in all 
probalulity, was sprung from a collateral 
branch of the Bohemian Prernyslids, and 
had succeeded under King Vladislav 11 . 
to the principality of Znaim upon the 
extinction ot a native line of rulers. 

From the beginning ot Sobeslav’s reign, 
Briinn and Olmiitz were governed by his 
younger brothers, Udalnch and Wenzel, so 
that the Moravian brancliot the Prernyslids 
becameentirelyextmct about theyearii74. 
However, the struggle between Bohemia 
and Moravia broke out once again. The 
second reign ot Frederic, the “ inex¬ 
perienced helmsman,” as a contemporary 
chronicler names him, was as short as the 
first; a popular rising forced him to flight, 
and he applied lor help to the emperor. 
The ducal throne of Bohemia seemed 
destined to fall to the Moravian prince 
Conrad Otto, who already united under 
his rule the three component kingdoms of 
Moiavia. How’’ever, Frederic 
Barbarossa summoned the 
tw(» Prernyslids to appear 
before his court at Ratisi)on, 
and deliveied his decision on September 
29tli, 1182 : Frederic was to reign in 
Bohemia, as before, while Conrad Otto 
was henceforward to govern Moravia as a 
margravate, immediately dejiending on 
the emperor and m complete independence 
of Bohemia. 

After the death of Conrad Otto, in 1191, 
the struggle tor the supremacy in Bohemia 
and Moravia broke out again between 


Bohemia and 
Moravia 
Again in Arms 


the two lines ot the Sobcslavids and 
Vladislavids, and the emperor eventually 
decided in the favour of the latter, 
conferring B(diemia, in 1192, upon 
Premysl Ottokar and Moravia upon 
Vladislav Henry, the two younger brothers 
of the Duke Frederic, who died in 
1189. Peace, however, was not even then 
secured. In the following year the brothers 
were driven out by their cousin Heniy 
Bretislav, who was also Bishop of Prague, 
and ruled over both countries until XI97. 

His death seemed likely to become the 
occasion of a further struggle for the 
succession between the two brothers, 
Premysl Ottokar and Vladislav Henry. 
The latter, however, was a peaceable 
character, and found a solution of the 
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difficulty by offering his brother an 
arrangement for the partition of the 
empire, which occurred to his mind when 
the armies were drawn up for battle on 
December 6th, 1197. The proposition 
was that Premysl Ottokar sliould rule 
in Bohemia and Vladislav Henry in 
Moravia, while both “ were to liave oiKi 
mind as they had one rule.” Though this 
arrangement does not in the least represent 
the nature of their subsequent relations, it 
none the less remains certain that with 
it a new age begins in the history of the 
Premyslid kingdom. 

This fraternal compact of 1197 brought 
to a somewhat unex])ecled conclusion 
the unfruitful period of Bohemian history, 
duiiiig which the domc'stic policy of 
the country was dominated by continual 
(piarrels concerning the succession, while 
economic develojiment and the i)rogress 
of culture were checked, and only the 
unbridled warlike temperament of the 
pev>]ile was stimulated. However, towards 
the close of the twelfth century the mili¬ 
tary element falls into the background of 
tlie history of the Bohemian territories, 
while civilisation and progress 
eace an gam the upper hand. Feud and 
I'fogress^ quarrel in the royal family 
disapjiear, and brotherly love 
and unity ju'ornote the bold plans con¬ 
ceived by the head of the family, the Duke 
ol Bohemia, for the aggrandisement of his 
em])ire and his royal house. The Ger¬ 
man emperor no longer settles Bohemian 
affairs at his own will and I ’easure; on 
the contrary, the Bohemian princes 
derive considerable advantage from 
the struggles and confusion prevailing in 
the (ierman Empire. Sujiported with 
unselfish dex'otion by his Mora\aan brother, 
the Margrave Vladislav Henry, who died 
in 1222, bc^th in his diplomatic and 
military enterprise, the new Duke of 
Bohemia cleverly utilised the quarrel 
of the rival German kings, Philip of 
Swabia and Otto of Brunswick, to 
secure the recognition of Bohemia as a 
kingdom for himself and his successors, 
first from Philip, then from Otto after 
Philip's secessiem to the other side, finally 
from Pope Innocent HI., in 12^)4. Hardly 
had the youthful Hohenstauffen Frederic 
II. appeared upon the political scene, 
when the duke induced him also to confirm 
the existence of the kingdom, first in 
the year 1212 and afterwards in 1216, to 
recognise his first-born son as a successor 


Encourages 

Colonisation 

unknown. 


to Bohemia, and to grant other privileges 
in addition. This event marks the 
advancement of the right of primogeni¬ 
ture as the principle of succession against 
the right of seniority which had previously 
been acce])ted. 

(ierman colonisation gave the Slav 
territories, from political standpoint, a 
IT- w , new Constitution lor town and 
village, and from a social 
standj)oint a class of free 
l^f'asantb and citizens hitherto 
The prosperous beginning of 
German colonisation received a further 
impulse under King Wenzel I. (1230-1253), 
notwithstanding the numerous military 
entanglements into which Bohemia 
was then drawn, chiefly with Austria, 
and in spite of the appalling danger 
threatened by tlie Mongol invasion of the 
year 1241. For the moment, however, 
Bohemia was sjiared. 

It was Moravia, and especially Silesia, 
that suffered most hea\ily from the bar¬ 
barians. The years 1,157 were, 

as regards tlie progress of jiohtical deve¬ 
lopment and civilisation, an important 
turning point in tlie history of Silesia, as 
the government ol the three Silesian 
])rinces betokens an entry ol Germanising 
influences upon a large scale. The figures 
most distinguished from this point of view 
are Duke Boleslav I., the Long (1157- 
1202), his bon Henry the Bearded 
(1203-1238), who IS known for his parti¬ 
cipation in the founding of the German 
orders m Prussia, and his descendant 
Henry II. (1238-1241). The dominions 
of the latter ex ter ■ d far beyond the three 
original Silesian piincipalities. He ruled 
Cracow and pait of Great Poland, which 
his * at her had already conquered in the 
course of wars against his Polish cousins. 

Howevn', this brilliant development 
of the Silesian ])rincipality was shaken 
to its depths in March, 1241, by the 
invasion of the Mongols, who reduced 
Poland to a desert as they 
advanced, and forced the Duke 
1 w I ol Silesia to ov>pose them, if 
by Mongols did not wish to see the 
d^'struction of the civilisation laboriously 
acquired in the course of the last hundred 
years. The bloody battle on the Wahl- 
statt at Liegnitz, on April qth, 1241, cost 
the lives of Henry and of numerous 
knights in his following. The further 
history of the Mongol invasion, which con¬ 
tinued until the spring of 1242, and kept 
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the neighbouringterritoriesof Austria and 
Moravia in suspense, ran its course upon 
Hungarian soil. 

The next important event in the history 
of Bohemia was the death of Frederic IL, 
Duke of Austria, and the last male 
descendant of the house of Babenherg, who 
was killed on June 15, I24(), in the battle 
on the Leitha against the 
Hungarians. The marriage 
R \ between his niece Gertrude and 

oai^enberg Bohemian prince Vladislav, 

who was now also margrave of Moravia, 
was not celebrated until this time, although 
it had been arranged yeaib before; it 
seemed destined to bring the heritage of 
the house of Babenherg into the hands of 
the Premyslids. The most dangerous 
opponent of the Bohemian claims was the 
Emperor Frederic II., who desired to secure 
the Austrian territories, as being an 
imperial lief in abeyance. However, the 
struggle tor the inheritance of Duke 
Frederic soon came to a rapid end, owing 
to the death of the Margrave Vladislav 
in 1247, l^be emperm* in 1250. 

The claims of inheritance and oi crmstitu- 
tional right were now thrown into tlie back¬ 
ground ; the disputed possessions passed 
to the greater power and the greater 
diplomatic capacity of the neighbouring 
princes of Bohemia-Moravia and ol Hun¬ 
gary, with whom Bavaria was struggling 
for the ]>rey. The new margrave ot 
^forayia, Premysl Ottokar, the grandson 
of King Wenzel L. soon doli'ated Otto, 
the duke of Bavaria, after a short struggle 
in Upper and Lower Austria. In the year 
1251 he was recognibed as duke by the 
nobility and the towns of that district, 
and further secured his conquests liy his 
connection with Margareta, the sister of 
the last Babenherg and the widow ot King 
Henry VII. ; m February, 1252, he 
married her, although she was consider¬ 
ably older than himself. 

For the possession of Styria a lengthy 
struggle began between King Bela IV. of 

The Proeperoos Otto- 


Reign of 
KingOttoknrll. 


kar IL. who also inherited 
the crown of Bohemia on the 
death of his father in 1253. 
At the outset, success inclined to the side 
of the Magyar, chiefly owing to the support 
of the Pope, in 1254; ev^entually, however, 
the Bohemian king proved victorious in 
this quarter after his success at the 
battle of Krqissenbrunn. In July, 1260, 

the dissolution of his marriage with 

_ 


the aged Margareta, his marriage with 
Cunigunde, the young granddaughter of 
the Hungarian king, in 1261, and his 
investiture with the two duchies of Austria 
and Styria by the German king Richard, in 
1262, crowned the remarkable prosperity 
which had marked the first period of the 
reign of King Premysl Ottokar IL 
The following decade (1273) also brought 
to the Bohemian king fame and victory in 
many of his militar}/ enterjinses, and an 
increase of territory through his acquisi¬ 
tion of Carinthia and Cainiola, and of a 
certain ])ower of ])rotectorate over Lger 
and the surrounding district. Pri'inysl 
Ottokar II. had then reached the zenith 
of his power. The domestic policy of his 
reign was marked by the continuation 
and the increase of the work of German 
colonisation, which his lather and grand¬ 
father had introduced into the Premyslid 
kingdom. In this task lie found a zealous 
helper in Bishop Bruno f)l Olmiitz, who 
was descended from the family of the 
Holstein counts of Schaiimberg, and 
administered the bishopric of Moravia 
from 1245 to 1281; he proved the king’s 
Tk n- k counsellor in all diplo- 

matic and political under- 

Made History 

together with Bisho]) Henry 
of Olmiitz and Bishop Adalbert oi Prague, 
formed a sj>iritiuil constellation in the 
history of the Premyslids. They set in 
motion a religious, civilibing, and political 
influenei' which were felt tar beyond the 
boundaries ot their resjx'ctive dioceses. 

The ])rivilegeb ot the (lennan towns 
inci eased irom that period in Bohemia and 
Moravia. This advance in civilisation is 
the permanent result of the wide activities 
oi Premysl Ottokar IL ; for that vast 
political construction, the Bohemian- 
Austrian monarchy, which lie seemed to 
have erected with so much cleverness, 
proved to be unstable ; it was too largely 
founded upon the weakness of the German 
Empire and upon the vacillation and 
helplessness of the nominal kings of 
Germany. Hence for Premysl Ottokar the 
choice ol Rudolt of Hapsburg as emperor 
on October ist, 1273, marks the beginning 
of the decline of the Bohemian power. 

This declension was rapidly completed 
Premysl Ottokar refused to acknowledge 
his feudal dependency upon the new 
German king, thus challenging the emperor 
and the empire to war. For almost 
two years the Bohemian king succeeded 
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in staving off the threatening secession of 
Styria and Austria, for the reason that 
Rudolf’s attention was fully occupied 
elsewhere, while his means were insuffi¬ 
cient to provide any vigorous support 
for his open and seen't adlierents in these 
territories. However, in the autumn of 
1276 the Hapsburg led the imperial army 
through Austria to the walls of Vienna. 
Ottokar was abandoned, both by the 
Austrian nobles and by some of liis most 
power!Ill Bohemian noliihty, with the 
result that the two o])|)oncnts never met 
in conflict ; the Bohemian king preferred 
submission to the hazardous alternative 
of giving battle. The peace of Vhenna 
on Nhivember 2ist, deiirived Premysl 
Ottokar IT. of his [losition as a great 
])OW(T ; lie WiU' olihgt'd to siuTendt'r 
Austria, Styria, Cariiithia, and other 
districts which he had conquered and 
not inherited, and to receive Boliemia 
and Moravia as tlie vassal of the (ierman 
emjieror. 

This humiliating settlement, however, 
could not possibly be regarded by the 
proud jirince as a permanent embargo on 
ins schemes. Concerning the future 
. relations of Bohemia with the 

Ktng Falls certain 

in Bnttle ini])ortant points 111 the p(‘ace 
of Vienna, more ])articiilariy the 
amnesty to the Bohemian lords who hd<l 
deserted Premysl Ottokar, and the jiro- 
posed marriage of a son and daughter of 
the two jiniices, misunderstandings brok(' 
out, which soon ended 111 that 11 ‘^sh struggle 
with Rudolf which the Boluinian king 
was anxious to jirovoke. In the battle of 
Diirnkrut, on the Mc/chfeld, on August 
2bth, 1278, Premy.sl Ottokar was cajitured, 
in a condition of exhaustion, after a 
heroic struggle, and murdered by cer¬ 
tain knights who had a private giudge 
against him. The Premyshd territories 
now surrendered, almost without resist¬ 
ance, to the German king, who was 
regarded with considerable favour ^'y 
the German ])o})ulation of the towns, 
by a portion of the nobility, and not 
least by Bishop Bruno. The first years 
after the death of their great king were a 
time of misery for Bohemia. When, how¬ 
ever, Wenzel II., who became the son-in- 
law and received the support of the 
German king, ascended the throne in 128.3, 
a renewed period of prosperity seemed to 
haye begun for the house of Premysl, 
facilitated both by a peaceable and 


serious government and by the riches of 
the country, especially the income from 
the silver-mines. The young king, with 
his vivid interest in art and science, 
gained a great reputation for the Bo¬ 
hemian court, and made it a favourite 
resort of artists and scholars. This in¬ 
ternal develojiment was accompanied by 
. . a suceL^sful foreign policy. 
Silesia s ^fter the struggle with the 
yrea ness Silesia ceases to 

^ rank among the countries of 

importance in the histrry of the world, 
cuid from 1241 its history is jnirely local. 
Once again tlie country was broken into 
petty princijialities, some of which were 
in contiutial hostility with Poland, and 
were thus driven into connection with the 
Premyshd kingdom through affinities of 
‘'ivilisation and race. In the decisive 
battle m the Marchfeld the Dukes of 
Br(‘^lau, (dogau and Ojipeln acted as the 
indeixmdent allies of the Bohemian king. 
KingWenzelof Bohemia, in later troubles, 
was supported by several Silesian dukes, 
who recognised him as their feudal over- 
lord ; he succeeded in conquering Cracow 
in i2qi. and assumed the crown of 
Poland m Gn^sen in 1300, uniting the 
heritage of the Piasts with that of the 
Premyslids. 

Nor was this the end. In the following 
year—1301—the male line of the Hunga¬ 
rian royal house of Arpad became extinct, 
and one jiarty in the country offered this 
crown to th(‘ Bohemian king : he did not 
ac'cept it himself, but transferred it to 
his young son, Wc'iizel III., who was 
crowned king o Hungary at Stuhl- 
weissenburg. However, this period of 
brilliant jiros]XTity lasted but a short 
tiiiK' h)r the Premyslids. The Hungarian 
crown could not be retained m face of the 
Angevin claims, and m the year 1304 
Wenzel III. abandoned it. At the same 
time Wenzel II. became involved in war 


with the (jcrman king Albert. In the 
« . course of this struggle he die‘d. 


The Passing 
of the 
Premyslids 


^ 00 - -» 

in 1305, at the age of thirty- 
four. When his heir was medi- 


rr^mysiias , , -r* 1 , 

tatmg ail advance upon Poland 
in the following year—1300—to crush the 
rising of Vladislav Lokietek, the Polish 
claimant to the throne, he was murdered 


by an assassin in the castle of Olmiitz ; 
he died at the age of seventeen, the last 
male descendant of the distinguished 
house of the Premyslids, leaving no issue, 
although married. 
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BOHEMIA AND THE REFORMATION 

THE LUXEMBURG KINGS & THE HUSSITE WARS 


C LAIMS to the Bohemian inheritanr(‘ 
were now raised from two quarters: 
Duke Henry of Carinthia relied u])on the 
claim of his wile Anna, the eldest sister ol 
King Wenzel HI. ; on the other hand the 
German king Albeit regarded Bohemia 
and Morax'ia as escheated iiels of the 
<‘m])ire, and conferred them u])on his 
eldeot son, Duke Kudoll of Austria. 

After the jinnnalure death of Rudolf m 
1307, Henry of ('annthia succeeded in 
securing a maj(^rity of the votes of the 
Bohemian nobility, and it was only m 
Moravia that King Albert could s(‘cuie 
recognition for his second son Frederic. 
However, when .\lbert fell in the following 
year, 1,^08, under the murderous attack of 
ins nephew John (“ Parncida ”), Duke 
Frederic was obliged to refrain Irom all 
attempts to continue the war against Henry 
in Bohemia and also to surrender Moravia, 
with the exception of certain towns which 
remained in his posse.ssion as a jiledge lor 
the repaymt'iit of the expenses ol the war. 

, Henry of Carinthia was. how- 
v**'* K * ever, unable to cope with the 
anis e difficult party questions wliK'h 

res igc troubled Bohenua. King and 
nobles, nobles and towns, wen* in a 
state of perpetual hostility. lesult 

was seen in disturbances and acts ol 
aggression which lost Henry his jirestige 
in the country. A new pai ty aiose, led 
by the Abbot Conrad ol Konigssaal. which 
attempted to .secure a new ruler by the 
marriage of Khzabeth, the youngest 
daughter of FCing Wenzel II. 

Their choice fell upon John, the young 
son of the new German emjieror Henry VII. 
of Luxemburg. On September ist, 13:. , the 
marriage of the German prince, who was 
fourteen years of age, with the Bohemian 
princess, who was eighteen, was celebrated 
in Speyer. The German emperor had 
released the Bohemians from their oath 
to the Duke of Carinthia in the 
previous July at Frankfort, and had 
invested his son with Bohemia and 
Moravia, as escheated fiefs of the empire. 
The conquest of the country was not a 


lengthy task, as king Henry, recognising 
speedily the hopelessiuss of resistance, 
entered uj)on negotiations and voluntarily 
lelt the country. The occupation of 
Moravia was accomplished with equal 
facility John even assumed the title of 
Kingol Polana, as a sign that he proposed 
to maintain the claims of his Premyslid 
jiredecessors to this crown, 
ermans course <)f his government 

Expelled from however, consider- 

Bohemia disturbed, chiefly in 

cons("quence of the hostile feeling enter¬ 
tained by the high Bohemian nobility 
lor Archbishop Peter of Mainz and other 
German counsellors, whom King Henry 
had sent to direct his inexperienced son. 
John found his difficulties increased in 
1313 by the death of his imperial father, 
winch dejinved him of the support of the 
German Empire. He was obliged to con¬ 
sent to the expulsion of the Germans from 
Bohemia, and to resign the government 
of th(‘ country to Henry ol Lipa, the most 
powerful ol the Bohemian barons. 

Peac(‘, however, was not even then 
secured. Financial disjaites between the 
king and his chief adviser, the extra¬ 
ordinary connection between Lipa and 
the Dowagei Queen Elizabeth, the former 
cimsort both o* Wenzel II. and Duke 
Rudolf, who resided in Komgmgratz, and 
ovei shadowed the court ol the queen 
pi*)p(T, together with other causes, led to 
the forcible removal ol Lqiain 1315, vsdiere- 
u])on Archbishop Peter again received the 
position of chief minister. After a rule of 
two years he was again forced to jdeld to 
the powerful nobles in 1317. 
Against J<^>hn was weary of these 

^ domestic troubles, and turned 
lag o a attention to foreign affairs, 
especially to the rivalry between Lewis 
of Bavaria and Frederic the Fair of 
Austria for the German crown; con¬ 
sequently the government of Bohemia 
and the work of resistance to the nobles 
devolved upon his wife Queen Elizabeth, 
who received very little support from her 
husband. The result was a general revolt 
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against the king in 1318, which he was 
powerless to suppress. Finally, by the 
intervention of Lewis of Bavaria, a some¬ 
what degrading compromise with the 
revolted barons was effected at Tauss, and 
the king was forced to content himself 
with his title. Ins position, and the rich 
income of his territory. King J ohn, a rest- 
. less, olieerful, somewhat ex- 

FreedTrom travagant, but higlily gifted 

. and chivalrous character, 

the napsburgs . j. ± ‘ i 

secured a great extension 01 

territory for Bohemia in the course of 
the numerous enterprises and intrigues 
in which he was continually involwd. 
After the death of the Margrave 
Waldemar of Brandenburg, the Oberlausitz 
lell into his hands in IJK). In 1322 he 
received in jiawn Irom Lewis of Bavaria 
the town of Eger, with its territory, 
which has ever since remained m the 
possession of Bohemia. Ife was able 
definitely to liberate Moravia from all the 
claims and demands which the Hapsburgs 
could make upon that province. For a 
few years (1331-1333) he even secured 
possession of part of Lombardy, tlie 
government of which he entrusted to his 
eldest son Charles, while his youngest son, 
John Henry, received the province of 
Tyrol, with the hand of i\Iargareta Maul- 
tasch, in 1330; but John Henry was 
unable to maintain his hold of this 


possession. 

The most important acquisition made 
by King John was that of Silesia, which 
gave to Bohemia an enormous increase of 
extent and power. The connection of the 
Sile.sian princes with Bohemia had begun 
under the last of the Premyshds, and had 
been dissolved upon the extinction of the 
race ; it was made permanent under the 
rule of King John. As early as the year 
1327, upon the occasion of an ex])edition 
against Poland, John received the homage 
of the dukes of Upper Silesia. In t he same 
year Breslau recognised the Bohemian 
IT fi f king as its feudal overlord ; 

^ ^ f ^ this example was followed in 

of Lower Silesia. In 1331 
John, by a threat of inva.sion, forced 
Glogau to do homage. These acquisition 
were further secured by a treaty between 
King John and the Polish king Casimir, 
son of Vladislav Lokietek, in 1335, where¬ 
by John renounced the claims to the 
Polish crown, which he had hitherto 
maintained as heir of the Premyslids, 


receiving in return the cession of the 
Silesian districts under Polish government. 

When John fell, the crown of knight¬ 
hood,'' in the battle of Crecy-en-Ponthieu 
on August 2bth, 1346, the anniversary of 
the death of Premysl Ottokar IL, the 
domestic resources of Bohemia had been 
greatly shaken by his extravagant and 
unsystematic government. However, his 
successful ioieign and military policy, 
which secured a position for his son and 
heir, Charles, had largely counterbalanced 
these disadvantages; for a time the 
Bohemian king luled over a more exten¬ 
sive territory than any of his ju edecessors, 
with the exception of Ih*emysl Ottokar II., 
had ever acquired. To this power was 
now added the dignity of the imperial 
crown. Thanks to the diplomacy of his 
father, Charles was elected as Charles IV. 
on July nth, 134b, after the deposition 
of the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria. 

On the death of his father, Charles was 


more than thirty years of age, and had 
enjoyed a wide experience in his youth. 
His father had sent him at an early age 
to complete his education at the court in 
'Tk V *kf I ‘md his intellectual 

The Youthful powers soon made it possible' 
Charles and his J. , • . . i 1 • 

^ ^ xr- A u>i* him to take part in the 

rea ic ory |^^j.joess of government. At 
the age of fifteen he was sent to Parma to 
administer, to guide, and to defend his 
father's Italian acquisitions. In the year 
1332, at the age sixteen, he won a biil- 
liant victory ovei his ])owertul adversaries 
at San Felice. However, the Italian lands 
eventually proved untenable, and were 
sold by King John in the following yeai. 

In 1333 Charles received the title of 
Margrave of Moravia, and took over the 
government of the hereditary dominions. 
He at once reduced the shattered resources 


of the kingdom to order. Intrigues 
among the nobles caused at times serious 
dissension between father and son. 


These quarrels reached their highest point 
in the years 1336-1337 when Charles 
was forced to resign the administration 
of Bohemia. But in 1338 a complete 
reconciliation was effected, and in 1341 
King John, of his own initiative, secured 
the recognition of Charles as his successor 
in the Bohemian kingdom, during his 
own lifetime. Of special importance to 
Charles was the year- 1342, v/hen his 
former tutor and his father's friend at the 


French Court, the Archbishop Pierre 
Roger of Rouen, ascended the papal chair 
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as Clement VI. These two highly gifted already, in 1348, incorporated with the 
men are said to have predicted their careers Bohemian crown as Emperor of Germany, 
to one another during their intercourse The assertion of the Emperor Maxi¬ 
in Paris. milian that Charles IV. was the stepfather 

The support of the Pope enabled of the empire and the father of Bohemia 
Charles in 1344 bishopric is justified as regards the latter part of 

of Prague, which had hitherto been subject - ^ the remark. The whole of 

to the metropolitan see of Mainz, to Charleses political activity was 

the rank of an independent archbishopric IV inspired by the idea of making 

with jurisdiction over the bishopric of ‘ his family and his country a 

Olmutz in Moravia and the newly founded great power. From the beginning of his 
bishopric of Leitomischl in Bohemia, independent reign to his death he exerted 
Clement VI. also took an honourable share every eliort to raise Bohemia to the level 
in the promotion of the future king of of civilisation and intellectual develop- 
Bohemiatothe throne of Germany. Charles ment already attained by more advanced 
was spared the trouble of a struggle countries. He <extended his capital of 
with the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria, wh^) Prague and laid the foundation of its great 
had been deposed on July nth, 1346, development, increa,sing its beauty by 
for as he was on the point of marching such constructions as the Cathedral of St. 
against Lewis in 1347 he received the Veit, the Castle of Hr ads, the Teyn Church, 
news of his rival’s death. bridge over the 

Charles was therefore able Moldau. He summoned 

to devote himself with artists of famous capacity, 

greater vigour to the ditfi- both German and Italian, 

cult task of conducting the architects and painters, brass- 

business of the em])ire. As founders and sculptors, gold- 

regarded the administration smiths, and other miniature 

of his hereditary territories, art workers. To his lively 

he found a welcome sup- interest in science—he was 

porter in his brother John himself an historical and 

Henry, upon whom he con- theological author—the Uni- 

ferred the margraviate of versify of Prague owes its 

Moravia as an hereditary origin, at a time when such 

fief on December 26th I34(). ^he fath^^ohemia educational institutions were 

So long as he lived, this Charles iv. was so called by the rare Oil the north of the Alps, 

brother was bound to Charles Emperor Maximilian for his im- except in France. Bologna 

. mense services to his countrv. . n . _ o 


friendship, 


affection 


which advanced greatly in power and Paris Served as patterns 


supported ^udprosperitydunngrhislongrreign. organisation of the 


him zealously and unselfishly in his 
military and diplomatic enterprises. 
Their mutual relaticiii is comparable to 
that which existed between King Prcmysl 
Ottokar 1 . and Vladislav Henry. 
Moravia being tlius secured by inheritance 
to the second line ot the Luxemburg 
house, the diocese of Olmutz and the pro¬ 
vince of Troppau were declared fiefs of the 
crown of Bohemia and made independent 
of the margraviate of Moravia. The 

the Crown 

of Bohemin Ottokar II., who had 

reserved it for the support of 
his illegitimate son Nicholas 1 .; it had also 
been conferred as a fief by King John in 
1318 upon the son and namesake of 
Nicholas, so that the arrangement of 
Charles only confirmed his father’s dis¬ 
positions. The rest of Silesia Charles had 


university. Charles showed an extreme 
interest in jiirisp edence. He was able 
to regulate imperial affairs by ordinances 
establishing a land peace, by the “ Golden 
Bui- ” of 1356, and other edicts; he con¬ 
ceived the idea of ])roviding a uniform 
legal code for Bohemia and Moravia in 
the “ Majestas Carolina.” 

However, his intentions were frustrated 
by the resistance of the native nobility. 
Further important legal work was achieved 
in Silesia during his reign, such as the land 
register for the Duchy of Breslau, “ a 
magnificent work, which has been a model 
fvu* all later surveys ; ” the Silesian common 
law code, a redaction of the “ Sachsen- 
spiegel,” with special modifications ; and, 
finally, a special municipal code for 
Breslau. And Charles worked no less 
vigorously to secure material prosperity in 
his own dominions. Mining, forestry, 
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agriculture, and cattle farming then became 
extremely productive. Prague, next to 
Breslau, which he regarded with no less 
care, became one of the most important 
commercial centres in Central Europe, and 
a meeting-place of traffic from the south 
to the north, and from the west to the east. 
The energy manifested by Charles IV. 
. , in promoting the advance of 

o emia s ji^tellectiial and material pros- 

of Pla ues deserves the more 

Q agues reason that 

severe plagues ravaged the country during 
the first years of his rule ; such were the 
black death, the Jewish plague, and the 
“ flagellantoutburst. Though these 
plagues did not j^irove so destructive in the 
hereditary lands of Charles as elsewhere, 
they were none the less a poweiiul 
obstacle to the develo])ment of trade and 
intercourse, ol education and art. 

It must also not be foigotten that the 
emperor’s time was largely occupied by 
political business, military camjiaigns, and 
journeys to different parts of the empire, 
so that he was often absent from his 
hereditary territories tor montlis at a time. 
The results of the energy which Charles 
IV. displayed through the thirty years 
of his reign, seem, m brief, to have been 
the securing of a pros])erous future to the 
house of Lu\(*m]nirg, whi('h then counted 
numerous male descendants. Partly by 
bold oj)])osition, partly by clever diplo¬ 
macy, he gradually overcame the in¬ 
fluence of the Wittelshach lamily, which 
had hitherto been jioworfiil, ajid finally 
secured from them the imjioilant Mark 
of Brandenburg for Ins own house 
ill 1.173- 

At the liegmning of his reign he was 
op})Osed by th<‘ King of Poland, whose 
hostility was snpjiorted by Duke Boiko ot 
,Schweidnitz-Jau(*r, the last of the Silesian 
princes who nmained independent of 
Bohemia. In the year 1.^48, how^ever, 
Charles concluded an offensive and de¬ 
fensive alliance with the King 


Poland and 
Bohemia in 
Agreement 


of Poland, while he so far 
secured the good favour f)f 


Boiko as to induce him to con¬ 
clude a pact of inheritance with Bohemia 
in 1364; by this agreement Charles, who 
entered upon a third marriage, in 1353, 
with Anna, daughter of the Duke of 
Schweidnitz, secured a reasonable prospect 
of acquiring the latter’s principality. 
These hopes were realised in a few years 
by the death of Boiko in 1368. 


Charles had also a difficult problem to 
deal with in his relations with his stepson, 
Rudolf IV. of Austria. This prince was 
inspired by an invincible ambition for 
supremacy and power. He was anxious 
to secure an exceptional position for his 
kingdom among the German principalities, 
and when Charles opposed these ambitious 
designs, Rudolf was ready to adopt any 
and every means for their execution. He 
produced forged documents, and, what 
was more dangerous, made alliances with 
foreign princes against the em])eror, sup¬ 
porting especially King Lewis of Hungary, 
who caused Charles IV^ serious anxiety 
on more than on<' occasion. However, 
the diplomatic skill of the Luxemburg 
monarch was able gradually to overcome 
these dangers, and eventually to turn 
them to his own account. Alter 1363 the 
attention of Duke Rudolf was occujued 
by the acquisition oi the Tyrol, and he 
began to teel tlie need of the emperor’s 
support. In F( 3 )riiarv, 1364, m the course 
ol a iiKH'ling ol nobles at Briinn, he con¬ 
cluded with Chaii(‘S an important suc¬ 
cession treaty, whereby the Luxemburg 

r.... .c i^ind Haps])iirg families were 

resp('Ctively to inherit one 

rK I IV lands m case either 

unaricsiv. become extinct 

ill the male and k^malo line. Charles 
considerably increased his dominions by 
])nrcha.se and !)y acquisition m other 
ways, es])ecially in the Upjier Palatinate 
and in Lausitz ; also he attem])led to 
.siTure lor Ins lamily the prospect of 

snc(essi<ai to neiglibouring thrones, 
paniriilciiiy ])v well-considered family 
alliancerj. Both Rudoll IV., and hfs 
brother, Duke Albert III., who succeeded 
him as Duke ot Austria in I3f)5, were 
married to daughters of Charles IV. His 
son Wenzel, I)orn in ijbi, ])y Anna, was 
originally betrothed t(; the niece, at that 
time the heiress ol King Lewis of 
Hungary. Wh(*n, however, in after years, 
this monarc h had daughters of his own, 
the betrothal was dissolved, and in 1371 
Wenzel married j ohanna, the daughter of 
Albert, Duke of Bavaria. Charles IV. 
attempted to marry his second son, 
Sigismund, to Maria, the elder daughter 
and heiress apparent of Lewis of 
Hungary. 

Charles IV. left his family in a strong 
position when he died, at the age of 
sixty-three, on November 29th, 1378. 
Wenzel had already, in 1376, been 
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appointed German Emperor by the 
Electors, and was also in possession of 
Bohemia and Silesia. The second son, 
Sigismund, received the Mark of Branden¬ 
burg, and the youngest, John, part of the 
Lausitz. The margrayiate of Moravia 
had been governed until 1383 by Wenzel, 
the brother of Charles IV., who also ruled 
the duchy of Luxemburg. The Bohemian 
king held the feudal rights over this pro¬ 
vince, and after the death of the margrave 
John in 1375 the country was divided 
among his three sons, Jost, Prokop, and 
John Sobeslav. 

Rarely do grandfather, father, and 
grandson display differences of life and 
character so pro¬ 
found as may be 
noted in the case of 
John, Charles, and 
Wenzel. The diplo¬ 
matic powers of 
King John reappear 
.as practical states¬ 
manship of a high 
order in Charles ; in 
Wenzel, however, 
scarce the humblest 
remnant of political 
cajiacity is dis¬ 
cernible ; again, the 
extravagance of the 
grandfather becomes 
remarkable economy 
in the son and avarice 
in the grandson. J ohn 
is a fiery, impetuous, 
chivalric figure, seek¬ 
ing and finding death 
in the press of battle ; 

Charles is a more 
patriarchal character, with no preference 
for war, though tar from cowardly; 
Wenzel, as years ])ass by, exhibits a 
voluptuousness immoderate and even 
brutal, cowardice conjoined with ciuelty, 
a blend of indolence and vacillation, 
p Feeble as was his capacity h^r 

wo opes prince was now 

**?!?.* confronted not only with the 

® task of governing the realm of 

a great dynasty, but also with the admin¬ 
istration of the vast German Empire, 
with its various and divergent interests; 
this, too, at a period when all the material 
for political and social conflagration had 
been collected. Shortly before the death 
of Charles IV. an event had occurred 
which threw the critical nature of the 


male issue, and 



WENZEL ’V., KING OF BOHEMIA 
The eldest son of Charles IV., Wenzel, or Wenceslaus, 
S' cceeded his father on the throne of Bohemia in in 
which year he was also elected Emperor of Germany. His 
reigrn was one long: succession of trouble and he died in 1419. 


general situation into strong relief. Two 
Popes were disputing the tiara, each with 
his own following among the princes and 
the clergy—Urban VI. at Rome and 
Clement \TI. at Avignon. Wenzel, whose 
special business it should have been, as 
^ , German emperor, to allay the 

WaM*of* schism in the Cburch, calmly 

Difficulties the spread of this 

* disorder in every direction. 
Another difficult problem for his considera¬ 
tion was the position f'f his brother 
Sigismund in Hungary. The Luxemburg 
prince had man ;ed Maria, the elder 
daughter of King Lewis L, who had no 
occupied the throne 
of Hungary and also, 
after 1370, that of 
Poland; on Lewis's 
death in 1382 his 
son-in-law claimed 
the Polish and Hun¬ 
garian kingdoms in 
right of his wife. The 
attempt to secure 
Poland resulted in 
total failure, while 
Hungary was secured 
only after a severe 
s t r u g g I e , which 
absorbed more of 
Wenzel’s resources 
than he could well 
spare. Within the 
empire, again, the 
king was hard pressed 
by the struggle 
lietwcen the princes 
and the towns. The 
partiality which he 
at first displayed for 
the latter was succeeded by indecision 
when his suppoit proved inadequate to 
secure vict<u'y lor the towns, and his 
diminishing interest in German affairs 
eventually lost him the sympathies of all 
parties alike. 

These various foreign complications, for 
the successful solution of which Wenzel 
did not possess the judgment, the force of 
will, or the tenacity necessary, became 
far more dangerous on account of the rise 
of political, social, and religious diffi¬ 
culties, with which he was too weak to 
cope, within his own hereditary territories. 

However, these menacing dangers were 
not apparent at the outset of his govern¬ 
ment in Bohemia. The organisation which 
Charles IV. had set on foot continued to 
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work excellently for a time, and Wenzel 
was not the man to strike out a line of 
his own. He continued the great archi¬ 
tectural works which his father had 
begun; he extended the university; 
literary work, especially in the Czech lan¬ 
guage, met with his zealous support. It 
was at this period that Huss altered and 
^ simplified the Bohemian ortho- 

rusa e graphy. But the signs of 

cfer^* ^ dissension in the public life of 
Bohemia grew more and moie 
distinct. The Univeisity oi Prague in 
particular was the starting point of the 
first line of cleavage. The Bohemian 
element in the population had grown until 
it outnumbered the other nationalities— 
the Bavarians, Saxons, and Poles— 
and the result was a demand lor a corre¬ 
sponding redistribution of votes in munici¬ 
pal and other corporations. Soon, again, 
the Bohemian nationality diverged 
from the other thiee nations uj)on re¬ 
ligious questions, which had entirely occu¬ 
pied the attention ol the clergy since the 
days of Charles I W The (German jireacher 
Conrad Waldhaiiser, whom Charh‘S had 
summoned from Austria to Prague, then 
supported the Czech Jlihcz of Kremsier 
in his crusade against the immorality 
of laity and clergy. They both died during 
Charles’s reign, and the activity of their 
successors became rather nationalist than 
religious, and was directed on the one hand 
against the German mendicant Oiders, 
—the Dominicans and Augustiniaiis—and 
on the other against the up^icr clergy, the 
Archbishop of Prague and the chapter. 

Wenzel became invol\’(‘d m the quarrel, 
and treated the Archbisho}) ot Prague, 
Johann von Jenstein, and his officials with 
undue severity. In the course of tin* con¬ 
flict they were taken prisoners, examined 
under torture, and severely jnuushed ; 
one of them, Doctor Johann von Pomuk, 
otherwise Nepomuk, who had been so 
brutally mishandled as to be past all hojie 
, ot recovery, was drowned in 
* the Moldau at the king’s 
happened in the 
year 1393. In the very next 
year the king was to discover the weakness 
of the foundations supporting the power 
which he exercised with such despotism 
in Bohemia. The most distinguished noble 
families formed a confederacy with the 
object of overthrowing the king’s advisers 
and of recovering their former rights to a 
share in the administration. 


Their entcr])rise was especially danger¬ 
ous to Wenzel, for the reason that they 
had secured the support of the king’s 
cousin Jost, the margrave of Moravia. 
Jost, whose personality is henceforward 
of considerable importance in the history 
of Wenzel’s reign, had been margrave and 
overlord of Moravia since the death of 
his father John in 1375. Important 
estates had been becpieatlied to his two 
brothers, who were independent of Jost. 
But no love was lost between them from 
the outset, and the enmity between Jost 
and Procop resultt'd in a furious struggle 
b(‘tween the brothers in Moravia, which 
caused great sutiering for a long period 
to the whole, margraviate, and especially 
to the bishopric ol Olmiitz. Jost, an 
ambitious and cajiable character, suc¬ 
ceeded 111 securing the confidence of the 
self-mistrustful King of Bohemia, and 
was allowed to assume ])art of his 
imperial duties in return lor an adequate 
consideration. 

To begin with, he was ajipointed in 
1383 vicar of the empiie for Italy, as 
Wenzel hojn'd that his cousin would clear 
. . , , his way for a progress to Ronu'. 

ns ocra s leturn lor the military and 
ppose pecuniary help which he gave 
' to Wenzel and Sigismund in 
th(‘ Hungarian War, Jost obtained the 
Mark ui Biandenliurg on mortgage 111 
1388 ; to this weie soon added Luxem¬ 
burg and the governorship ol Alsaci\ 
W’hen Wenzel first—about 1387-enter¬ 
tained till' idea of abdicating the (ierman 
crown, he had thoughts of transferring it 
to Ills Moravian cousin. Jost had serious 
liopes of securing that dignity, as is proved 
})y the fact that m I38() he concluded 
compacts with Duke Albert III., “ in the 
event of his becoming king ol Germany.” 
The plan, however, came to nothing. 
In the year 1390 Jost was again appointed 
imperial vicar for Italy, with a view to 
the more serious consideration of the 
papal question and the crowning of 
Wenzel as emperor. 

The margrave, however, was induced 
to decline the honour fiy reason of the 
outbreak ol disturbances in l^ohemia, and 
personally took the lead of the ari.stocratic 
league against the king, and secured for 
this movement the support of King Sigis¬ 
mund of Hungary, Duke Albert of Austria, 
and the Margrave William of Meissen. 
Wenzel was able to rely only upon the 
humble resources of his cousin Procop 
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of Moravia and of his youngest brother, 
John of Gorlitz. But before hostilities 
were actually begun the confederates 
succeeded in capturing the king’s person 
on May 8th, 1394. His two allies attempted 
to rescue him, the sole result being that 
Wenzel was confined first in a Bohemian 
and afterwards in an Austrian castle. 
Meanwhile Jost administered the govern¬ 
ment of Bohemia, Germany then began 
to menace the conspirators, who liberated 
the king. A war broke out in Bohemia 
and Moravia which seemed likely to be 
prolonged by the weakness of Wenzel 
and the mutual animosity of the several 
members of the royal family. 

At the outset Sigismund, king of 
Hungary, diove hi^s cousin Jost out of 
he field by the conclusion of a secret 
reconciliation witli his brother Wen/el, 
whereby he secured tlie office of Vicar 
General in Germany in March, 

1396, with the reversion of 
the German crown. About 
a year later—in February, 

1397—Wenzel in turn made 
peace with Jost and allowed 
him to establish a kind of 
co-regency in Prague. 

Suddenly, however, he 
renounced his compact with 
Jost and summoned Procop 
to be his permanent advnser 
in 1398 ; this, too, at a time 
when the teinjiier of tlie 
German electors had grown 
tiireatening owing to the 
weakness of Wenzel’s govern¬ 
ment. Wenzel then betook himself to 
(Germany, held a diet in Frankfort in 1398, 
and travelled thence to Charles VT. of 
France to discuss the difficult problem of 
allaying the papal schism. Meanwhile, the 
federated nobles, supported by Jost and 
Sigismund, began war in Bohemia against 
Wenzel and Procop. The struggle con¬ 
tinued until the end of August, 1400, when 
'Pk M ki Wenzel received the nows of 

e o e» deposition and of the 

epoM election of Rupert of the Pala- 

ing enzel Romans. 

Wenzel was naturally furious at the insult. 
He could not, however, summon up reso¬ 
lution to strike an immediate blow for the 
recovery of his position. He made a 
second attempt at reconciliation with 
Sigismund ; but the brothers again quar¬ 
relled concerning the conditions under 
which the King of Hungary should take up 


Restless 
Times in 
Hungary 


JOHN HUSS, REFORMER 
The leading representative of 
the Reformation among the Bohe* 
mian clergy died a martyr in 1415 . 


arms against the empire on behalf of 
Wenzel, and Sigismund reluctantly retired 
to Bohemia. Jost seized the opportunity 
for a decisive stroke. In alliance with the 
Bohemian barons, the Archbishop of 
Prague, and the Margrave of Meissen he 
forced Wenzel to accept a regency for 
Bohemia, and again secured his possession 
of Lausitz and of the Bran¬ 
denburg Mark in August, 1401. 
Wenzel was anxious to put 
an end to this tutelage ; fi^r 
this pill pose he again concluded a com- 
j)act with Sigismund at the beginning of 
1402. ai)})ointing him vice-regent or 
co-regent in Bol^emia, and conferring on 
him the imperial vicariate for Germany. 
The King of Hungary repaid this mark of 
confidence by making Wenzel a prisoner 
in March, 1402, and by capturing shortly 
afterwards his most fiathful supporter, 
, the margrave Procop. Sigis¬ 
mund entered upon relations 
of extreme intimacy with 
the Austrian dukes, entrusted 
them with the care of the 
person of the Bohemian king 
in August, 1402, and con¬ 
cluded with them important 
])act 5 of inheritance, con¬ 
siderably to the disadvantage 
ot Jost of Moravia, whose 
Mark of Brandenburg he 
treated as his own. 

The position was at length 
entirely changed by a'rising 
in Hungary which obliged 
Sigismund to abandon 
Bohemia, and by the flight of Wenzel 
from Austiia to his own country in 
November, 1403, Wuere he was received 
with much jubilation, owing to the 
general hatred of tlie Austrian rule. 
Jost was reconciled to Wenzel, chiefly for 
the reason that his brother Procop, with 
whom he had been in continual hostility, 
had died in the year 1405, and the attacks 
of Sigismund and the Hapsburgs upon the 
Bohemian king were successfully roj)ulsed. 
Southern Bohemia, Moravia, and Austria 
suffered terrible devastation between 1404 
aiK^ 1406 from the wars between the 
princes and also from the ravages of the 
dangerous robber bands which then became 
the curse of the country. 

Silesia suffered no less than Bohemia 
and Moravia under the unhappy govern¬ 
ment of King Wenzel. At the outset of 
his reign be interfered in a violent quarrel 
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between Breslau and the local chapter^ party among the clergy. The catlilidral 

and espoused the cause of the town against chapter requested the university to oppose 

the despotic aggression of its opponents the dissemination of Wycliffe's works and 

in 1381. Shortly afterwards he involved opinions ; they met with a refusal from 

this important commercial centre in a lon^ the Bohemian “ nation m the university 

feud with the dukes of Oppeln upon the which was practically led by Huss. The 

question of a heavy guarantee for the breach existing in the university and 

king’s financial necessities. In the course within the nation was widened. 

^ . p , of this struggle the travel- The same opposition reappeared a few 

at merchants of Breslau years later upon the question of concluding 

Bohemian Coort heavy losses in the papal schism. The Council of Pisa 

])roperty and purse. Some in 1409 projiosed to settle the question 

of the Silesian princes, in particular those definitely by observing an ecclesiastical 

of Teschen, remained laithlul to Wenzel neutrality and refusing obedience to 

and secured high offices at the Bfdiemian either Pope. In the University of Prague 
court; others, however, broke their feudal the idea commended itself only to the 
ties with Bohemia and formed connec- Bohemian “ nation the three remaining 
tions with Vladislav,Jagellon, the reigning nationalities in conjunction with the 
king of Poland. upper clergy adhered firmly to the Roman 

These numerous indications of retro- Pope Gregory XII. King Wenzel, in con- 
gression and decay in the hereditary trast to Rupert, declared for ecclesiastical 
Luxemburg territories would perliaps have neutrality, and the Czech party induced 
been less ominous had not the religious him to issue that fatal decree whereby the 
and nationalist movement among the Bohemian nation,” though in the minor- 
Bohemian nation then attained its highest ity, was henceforward to have three votes 
point, declaring war with terrible chder- in all university discussions and resolu- 
mination both against the Catholic Church tions, while the three non-Bohemian 
and against German influence m general. „ nations w(‘ie to have but one 

The best-known represent«itive of the vote between them. This 

reform movement among the Bohemian p * measure implied the despotic 

clergy is John Huss; h<‘ had been a repn'ssion of Germans and 

leading figure among the lecturers at the foreigners. Their sole remedy was 
university since 139b, and as preacher migration to other (ierman universities, 
in the Bethlehem chapel at Prague he Huss, who must be regarded as the 
enjoyed an unexampled popularity among prime mover m this momentous trans- 
all classes of the population. He and action, had shaken off his opponents witli 
his followers fulminated in tht‘ Bohemian unusual success. He was the more em- 
language against the immorality of clergy Ixddened for the struggle with the iiigher 
and laity, especially against the sale of clergy, in particular with Archbishop 
ecclesiastical offices (simony), wliereby Zliynek of Pragiu*. This ecclesiastic had 
the ranks of the clergy were filled with forcibly dej)rived the clergy of their 
unworthy members. Livings and bene- Wycliffite liooks, which he condemned to 
fices had been multijihed to such an extent be burnt, and had also taken measures 
in Bohemia and Moravia that even small against the licence of the jireachcrs in 
churches supported numerous priests in every direction, and was anxious to confine 
idleness. These and other ('vils formi'd a their activity to the parish churches, 
widespread social malady of the period, When Huss declined to obey these regula- 
. and as early as the middle of tions and continued to jireach reforni from 
o the fourteenth century had the puljiit of the Bethlehem chapel, he 

Refo*^* combated by Waldhauser was excommunicated. However, the bulk 

e orma 10a Mihcz in Bohemia, and of the population, the university, the 

by John Wycliffe in England. Nowhere, court, the Queen Sophie—Wenzel’s second 
however, did these ecclesiastical quarrels wife from 1389—and the king himself, 
fall upon a soil so rich in national ani- were on the side of Huss, while the arch- 
mosities as in Bohemia. The war broke bishop was supported only by his clergy 
out upon the question of the condemnation and by the new Pope, John XXIIL 
of Wycliffe’s writings, which had made The further development of these 
their way into Bohemia and were divisions was largely influenced by general 
enthusiastically received by the reform political events. King Rupert had died 
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in the year 1410. The simultaneous choice 
ol the two Luxemburg princes, Jost of Mo¬ 
ravia and Sigismund of Hungary, was but 
a temporary danger, as the former died in 
January, 1411. Of the many descendants 
ot the house of Luxemburg there remained 
only King Wenzel of Bohemia and King 
Sigismund of Hungary, neither having 


Sigismund on 
the Throne 
of Germany 


male issue. They agreed 
without difhculty to share 
the inheritance ol their 
Moravian cousin, and laid 


aside all previous grounds of dispute. 
Sigismund took the Mark ot Branden¬ 
burg, which he forthwith mortgaged to 
the Burgrave Frederic of Xiiremberg : 
Wenzel added Moravia and Lausitz to 


Bohemia. SigiMnund was then unani¬ 
mously chosen king ot (iermany. WtMizel 
leserved to himself the right of acquiring 
the dignity of emperor at the hands of the 
Pope. They attempted by similar means 
to conclude the schism in the Church, 


nxognising John XXIII., then resident 
in Rome, as against the other two candi¬ 
dates who laid claim to the papal tiara. 
Hopes ot a general recognition induced 
the Pope to modity his attitude to Hiiss 
«ind to relrain tiom siinimomiig him to 


throughout the country with increased 
zeal, while in the cajiital itself the tension 
between the two parties was in no degree 
diminished. 

Sigismund then considered that it 
might be possible to make an end of the 
religious disputes which shook the Bo- 
liemian hereditary lands, Bohemia itself, 
and also Moravia, to their centre, by bring¬ 
ing Huss before the Council of Constance, 
where the most influential representatives 
of political and ecclesiastical Europe 
had gathered to conclude the schism and 
to introduce general measures of church 
lelorm. Huss arrived a lortnight before 
the first sitting ol the council, on Novem¬ 
ber 3rd, T414, accompanied by several 
Bohemian nobles, undiT a safe-conduct 
from Sigismund. This fact, h()wev(*r, 
did not prevent tl^e council from 
..'*** ini]>nsoning Huss on November 
^ 28th. Sigismund and Wen/el 
^*^^*^made no attempt to mterfeie, 
in spite ol their ex])ress jiromise 
guaranteeing a sal(' jiassage and return 
for Huss. The nobility ol Bohemia 
and Moravia })ressed his casc‘ with 
increasing firmni'ss. and sent letters of 
warning to the king and the council ; but 


Rome ; this policy was the more feasible 
because the chief opponent 
of H11.SS, the Archbisliop 
Zhynek, died m the year 
1411, and his aged succe^sor 
WMS a mere tool in the hands 
of King Wenzel. Huss, how¬ 
ever, w’as stimulated to 
further invective in Jus 
preaching against ecclesias¬ 
tical abuses ])y John XXHI.'s 
issue of indulgenc(‘s to secure j 
money for the struggle against I 
his opponents, a proceeding I 
w^hich gave further ground 
lor serious ccmiplaints. Once 
again the natnin siqiported ' ^ 

Huss, with his l)U])lIs and 
friends. On this occasion, was one of the 


ilicy w as the more feasible alter more than six months’ imprisonment 
hief Opponent in mist ry, Hnss was deprived 

e Archbisliop ' ol his sjijntual office as an 

arch-heretic by the council 
on July btl), 1415, and the 
secular pow^n* tluai executed 
the sentence ot death by 
burning. 

Hnss died a true martyr to 
his religious zeal. The firm¬ 
ness, the love o( truth, anrl 
the contem])t of death wduch 
he displayed before his 
judges at Constance, were a 
powerful incitement to his 
strong body ot adherents in 
K)n siqiported - ^ hussite martyr ' Bohemia and Moravia to 
S l)ni)lls and j„ome, or Hieronymus, of Prague cling the more tciiaciofisly to 

thib (X'casion, was one of the Hussite reformers his doctrines. Shortly before 
t y , . who suffered death m the year I U(>. - . . _ . . J 


however, Wenzel resolved to 
give vigorous support, for political reasons, 
to the minority wdio opposed reform. The 
result was the imprisonment and execution 
of certain persons who publicly opposed 
the proceedings of the papal commis¬ 
sioners, while further complaints were 
made in Rome against Huss, who con¬ 
sequently incurred a papal sentence of 
excommunication in 1412. Huss retired 
from Prague, but continued his work 


• his death, his pupil, Jacobel- 
lus of Mies, came forward with a claim, 
based upon the commands of Holy 
Scripture, for communion in both kinds. 
Huss offered no objection, and his 
followeis thus gained, to their great 
advantage, a tangible symbol of their 
divergence from the Catholic Church. 

No priest was tolerated who would not 
dispense the sacrament in both kinds; 
and since the Council of Constance 



LUTHER AND HUSS ADMINISTERING THE COMMUNION TO JOHN FREDERIC 1. OF SAXONY 

Ki jirudiu t‘(l fronj .m old print .llubtr.iliiiy dU^"irn all) tin, tniiinph i>l tin 1 ij coniiiiiiinou, ui 'lunpofi uf wIiilIi, .oul lor olIn.r “ !k rt.-.u ’ ^ll^^ had 

b(<n nnrtyrod sex-'iity \earb belore tlic lime ,^1 Liittu t 


rejected this innovation as being o])posed Strong measines were taken against the 
to the existing custom ot the Church, apostates; the lathers of the council issued 

occasion was given for the expulsion (^f excommunications and an interdict without 

the Catholic clergy in every direcl'< n. delay. Hussite discijiles were burned in 

Noblesaiidknights,m accordance With the Olmiitz when they attempted to preach 

custom of the age, soon lorined a league the new doctrine m that city. A seconef 

for the purpose of j)rotecting communion magister ot Prague, Hieronymus, was 

in both kinds and freedom of ])reaching buined in Constance on May 30th, 1416. 

in the country. They were unanimously Bishop John of Leitomischl, who was 

resolved to regard the University of regarded as chiefly responsible next to 

Prague and not the Council of Constance Sigismund for the condemnation of Huss, 

as their supreme ecclesiastical authority was made Bishop of Olmutz, and showed 

until the choice of a new Pope. great zeal for the extirpation of the heresy, 
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But these measures served only to 
intensify the spirit of opposition, after 
the death of Huss, from year to year, 
and soon made the breach irremediable. 
The only measures which commended 
themselves to the new Pope, Martin V., 
were excommunication and anathema, 
which produced the smaller effect, as the 
H ssit Hussites themselves now began 
Break break up into sects and 

which went far beyond 
* the doctrine of the magister of 
Prague. The most numerous, and after¬ 
wards the most important, of these sects 
was that of the Taborites, who took their 
name from Mount Tabor, where they 
originally held their meetings. As re¬ 
garded religion, they professed a return to 
the conditions of primitive Christianity, 
and adherence only to the actual letter of 
the Bible. At the same time their politi¬ 
cal and social views and objects were 
marked by extreme radicalism. The more 
moderate opposition among the Hussites 
were known from their symbol as Calixtins 
(chalicemen) or as Pragers, as the Prague 
school was their spiritual centre. 

King Wenzel, who had favoured the 
Hussites since the condemnation of their 
founder, was impelled by his brother Sigis- 
mund and the Pope to entertain seriously 
the idea of interference, in view of the 
dangerous and revolutionary spirit which 
animated an ever increasing circle of ad¬ 
herents. At the outset of the year 1419 he 
remodelled the Hussite council of the Neu- 
stadt in Prague by introducing Catholics, 
and recalled the priests who had been 
expelled. However, mutual animosities 
had risen to such a piitch that on July 30th, 
1419, when the Catholics disturbed or 
insulted a procession, the Hussites, under 
their leader Ziska, stormed the parliament 
house in the Neustadt and threw some of 
the Catholic councillors out of the windows. 
The councillors were then beaten and 
stabbed to death by the infuriated popu- 
^ lace. The excitement in the 

. city and the country was 

of F^r increased a few weeks after- 
® wards by the sudden death of 

King Wenzel on August 19th, 1419, the 
consequence of a fearful access of fury at 
the outbreak of the revolution. 

Sigismund, the last descendant of the 
house of Luxemburg, was now confronted 
with the difficult task of securing his acces¬ 
sion to the heritage of his brother—Bohe¬ 
mia, Moravia, and Silesia. In each of these 


three countries the political situation and 
the prospects of his recognition were 
different. In Bohemia he might expect a 
bitter opposition, as long as he maintained 
his hostility to the Hussite movement. In 
Moravia this movement had indeed ob¬ 
tained a firm footing among the nobility 
and the population. Here, however, there 
was a counteracting force in the bishopric 
of Olmiitz and its numerous feudatories, 
led by Bishop John, “ the man of iron,'' 
who strove vigorously for the suppression 
of the heresy. Further, the most impor¬ 
tant towns, such as Briinn, Olmiitz, Znaim, 
Iglau, and others were populated by a 
majority of Catholic and German inhabi¬ 
tants, and neither they nor the nobility 
had any intention of opposing the rights of 
the Luxemburg claimant. 

Finally, Sigismund could be certain of 
meeting with ready submission in Silesia, 
which was entirely Germanised, and 
regarded the struggle in Bohemia 
primarily from a nationalist point of 
view, condemning it lor its anti-(jerman 
tendency. Hence Sigismund did mot 
enter Bohemia, but entrusted the govern- 
. ment to the Dowager-queen 

^*a**th'**^^ Sophie, and to some councillors 
® from the moderates among 

itssi es nobility ; he appeared in 

Briinn in December, 1419, where he 
summoned the provincial assembly. An 
embassy also appeared from Bohemia 
to ask for the king's recognition of the 
four articles of belief, which had been 
drawn uj) by the Hussite sects a short 
time previously in a general assembly at 
Prague. These were, firstly, freedom of 
preaching ; secondly, communion in both 
kinds; thirdly, the observance of apostolic 
poverty by the clergy; and, fourthly, the 
supjiression and punishment of deadly 
sins. Sigismund, however, declined to 
declare his position, and put off the 
deputies until he should arrive in Bohemia 
itself. 

He did not, however, proceed to Bo¬ 
hemia, but hurried immediately from 
Briinn to Breslau, into which town he 
made a formal entry on J anuary 5th, 1420. 
Here he declared his real attitude towards 
the Hussites as his religious and political 
opponents. Towards the close of Wenzel’s 
reign the artisans of Breslau had raised a 
revolt against the aristocratic council and 
the whole system of royal administration, 
following the example of the Hussites at 
Prague, who had killed councillors and 
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usurped the power and authority. Sigis- 
mund did not hesitate to bring the revo¬ 
lutionaries to justice ; he executed twenty- 
three of them in the public square on 
March 4th, 1420, condemned the nume¬ 
rous fugitives to death, declared their 
rights and property forfeit, and most 
strictly limited the freedom and the privi¬ 
leges of the guilds as a whole. 

This action was intended as a menace 
to the Bohemians, and its meaning 
became plainer on March 15th, 1420. when 
a citizen of Prague, who had ventured to 
express publicly in Breslau his ojiimon 
upon the condemnation of 
Pluss, and to declare himself 
a Hussite, Vv/as burned as a 
heretic at Sigismund’s orders. 

Two days afterwards he 
ordered the crusade bull 
against the Hussites which 
Po}H^ Martin V. had issiu'd, 
to be read from the pulpits 
of the Breslau churches. The 
embassy from Prague, which 
had also come to Breslau to 
negotiate with the king, 
naturally left the city entirely 
undeceived, and upon its 
return to Prague wist'ly 
advised a union of the 
moderate Calixtins and radi¬ 
cal Taborites, and issued an 
appeal for war iqion tiu'ir 
common enemy, the Luxem¬ 
burg ruler. 

A few weeks later Sigis- 
mund entered Bohemia with 
a strong army, composed 
chiefly of (jermans and Sile¬ 
sians. He could caV'uhite 
upon the support of 
towns which had remainc'd 
German and Catholic — for example, 
Kuttenberg — and on the advantage 
derived from the possession of the two 
fortresses which dominated Prague—tlie 
Hradshin and the Wysherad. Howevei, 
the siege of Prague from May to June, 
1420, was a failure. An attempt to relic \ e 
the defenders of the Wysherad was 
defeated, and m the murderous battle of 
November ist, 1420, the king's army was 
shattered, and many of the Catholic 
nobility of Moravia who had followed him 
were included in the overthrow. In 
February, 1421, Sigismund again made 
trial of his fortune in war against Bohemia, 
and was forced to retreat, or rather to flee. 


through Moravia to Hungary. On all three 
occasions the undaunted Taborite army 
had held the field under its general, Ziska. 
Conscious of their power, tlui Taborites 
now took the offensive, and conquered 
during the following months a number of 
towns and fiefs which had remained 
Catholic. The jinjcess of transforming 
the German towns of Bohemia into Czech 
settlemtmts went on simultaneously with 
these conquests, so far as it had not been 
already completed by earlier events. A 
lew towns only were able to resist the 
change. In June, 1421, vhe assembly of 
Caslau had already declared 
the ( /own to be forfeit, the 
king being “ the deadly 
enemy of the Bohemian 
nation." The provisional 
government offerecl the Bohe¬ 
mian thumt to the King ol 
Poland. 

Sigismund was a restless 
and undaunted character ; in 
this and in many other good 
and bad qualities he reminds 
us of his grendfather. King 
John. Once again he resumed 
the struggle, although the 
dangers which threatened 
lum in Hungary made it 
impossible tor him to think 
of continuing the wai in 
]h.)hemia without foreign 
help. (icTinan}^ equipped a 
crusading army at his appeal, 
inci eased, it is said, to 200,000 
men by contingents from 
Meiss(Mi and Silesia. l' 5 ohemia 
was ir /aded in September, 
1421, but the tunous attacks 
of the Hussite bands inflicted 
heavy loss, and forced the 
army to withdraw almost as soon as it 
had ciossed the frontier. It was not 
lor several years that the empire under¬ 
took any fresh military enterprise against 
Bohemia. 

Most important to Sigismund were 
the support and co-o})eration of Duke 
Albert V. of Austria, which were continued 
from the beginning to the end of the 
war. The price paid for this help was, 
indeed, considerable. Sigismund gave 
Elizabeth, his only child and heiress, to the 
duke, in marriage, ceded certain towns and 
castles, and afterwards gave him the 
governorship, and finally complete posses¬ 
sion, of the margraviate of Moravia under 
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the convention of October ist to 4th, 
1423. Albert was gradually able, with the 
help of the Bishop of Olmiitz, to withdraw 
this province from Hussite influence, to 
crush the Hussite barons, and to make 
the province a base of operations against 
Moravia. These facts induced Ziska to 
turn his attention to the neighbouring 
province in the year 1424; 
7 . but at the outset of the cam- 

this great general 
succumbed to an attack of 
some kind of plague at Pribislau, a little 
town on the frontier of Bohemia and 
Moravia, on October nth, 1424. Before 
his death bitter quarrels had broken out 
between the several Hussite sects, 
though these had hitherto been allayed 
by Ziska. However, after his death an 
irremediable disruption took place. His 
special adherents, who were known as 
the “ Orphans,’* separated from the 
Taborites. The leadershij) of the latter was 
undertaken by Prokop Holy (Rasa, the 
shorn one), who took a leading position in 
the general Hussite army during the war- 
.^re of the following years. He was the 
chief stimulus to the enter prises which 
the Bohemians undertook after 1424 
against all the neighbouring provinces, and 
he spread the Hussite wars to Austria and 
Hungary, to Silesia and the Lausitz, to 
Saxony and Brandenburg, to the Palatinate 
and Franconia. 

The Hussite expeditions were repeated 
annually, now in one direction, now in 
another, spreading terrible misery 
throughout the whole of Central Europe. 
In many countries, especially in Silesia, 
the Hussites were not content with mere 
raids, but left permanent garrisons in the 
conquered towns and castles, which 
incessantly harassed and devastated the 
surrounding districts. To such a height 
did the danger rise that the princes of 
the empire were induced to undertake a 
second crusade against Bohemia in the 
„ p summer of 1427, while King 

ussi es « Sigismund was occupied With 

erman ^ against the Turks. 

Army to Flight ^ i. ' 

Once again the enterprise 

ended with the panic and flight of the 
German army when confronted atTachau 
by the Hussites, whom a long series of 
victories had filled with hope and con¬ 
fidence. It seemed absolutely impossible 
to subdue this enemy in the field, and the 
opinion was further strengthened by the 
Hussite exploits in the following years. 
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The last act of this tragic period of 
Bohemian history began at the outset of 
the year 1431. Sigismund attempted to 
reach a solution of the problem at any 
cost on wholly new principles; a council 
had begun the war, a council should end 
it. He succeeded in winning over to his 
view Pope Martin V., who summoned a 
general council of the Church at Basle, 
and entrusted the conduct of it to the 
cardinal Giuliano Cesanni, with instruc¬ 
tions to make the suppression of the 
Hussite movement a chief topic of debate. 

Tins expedition to Bohemia ended, like 
its predecessors, with a terrible defeat of 
the Germans at Taus on August 14th, 1431; 
and negotiations were then attempted, to 
which, indeed, more moderate parties in 
Bohemia had long since manifested their 
inclination. While the Hussite armies in 
1432 and 1433 marched plundering and 
massacring through Austria, North Hun¬ 
gary, Silesia, Saxony, and Brandenburg 
to the Baltic, an embassy from 
Prague appeared in Basle 

. . during the first months of 

1433. When no conclusion 
could be reaclied there, the ambassadors 
of the council betook themselves to 
Prague, and concluded, on November 
30th. 1433, the Compactata of Prague. 
The material point was the recognition 
—though under conditions and incom¬ 
pletely—of the four ai tides of Prague of 
1410; concerning the acceptance or 
refu5>al of these King Sigismund, then in 
Briinn, had declined to commit himself. 

Of decisive importance for further 
developments was the split between thi‘ 
moderate Calixtins, who included the 
majority of the Bohemian nobility, and 
the Taborites and Orphans. The dissen¬ 
sion ended in a conflict at Lipan in 
Bohemia on May 30th, 1434, when the 
radicals suffered a severe defeat. The path 
w'as now cleared for peace, which was 
concluded on July 5th, 1436, by the 
publication of the Compactata at the 
assembly of Iglau. The reconciliation of 
the Bohemians with the Church was 
followed by a further reconciliation 
with King Sigismund, who w^as then 
recognised as king of Bohemia. Only 
for a year and a half did he enjoy the 
peaceful possession of this throne. On 
December 9th, 1437, he died, after numer¬ 
ous misunderstandings and breaches of the 
terms of peace had begun to rouse strong 
feeling against him among the Hussites. 
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/^N his death-bed Sigisinund recom- 
mended liis son-in-law, Duke Albert 
of Austria, as his successor to the choice 
of the Bohemian nobles who stood round 
him. Albert II. inherited both the 
German and the Hungarian crown 
from Sigisiiiiind; his claim to Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia was based upon the 
})rinci])les formulated under th(‘ h.mp(‘ror 
Chailes IV. to regulatii the succession in 
the house of Luxemburg, and also ujwn 
the various succession treatk'S and mar¬ 
riage coniK'ctions between the Luxemburg 
and Hapsburg families. Howevc'r, the 
])rince, whom the Hussite wars had made 
eons))icuous in Bohemia, could secure 
recognition from only two of the partii'S 
then dominant in the country, the 
Catholics, led by Baron Ulrich ol Rosen¬ 
berg, and the Calixtins, whose s}K)kesman 
was Meinhard ol Neuhans. 'flie Tabontes, 
who were theii guided by Hcmry Ptacek 
ot Pirksteiii, offered ihii crowm 
Cml War Bolicmia to aSkivonic prince, 

. Casimir, the brotlier of Vladi- 
Bohemta P()i.>nd; then- 

action brought about acivil w^ai ni Bohemia 
Itself, as well as a Polish invasion b^ th ot 
this country and ol Silesia, which had 
aheadV done homagi' to All^ert. 

While this struggle was in progress, 
Albert suddenly died on October 27th, 
leaving no male issue. Not until 
February, 1440, did his widow Elizabeth 
bear a son, who was named Ladislaus 
(Vladislav IV.) Posthumus. Though this 
prince enjoyed, beyond the shadow ot a 
doubt, his lather’s justiliable claims .0 
the inheritance, yet the party ol Ptacek 
ol Pirkstein passed over the Hapsburg 
claim and .secured, by an almost unanimous 
vote in the assembly ot Prague, tlie 
choice of Albert, Duke of Bavaria, as king 
of Bohemia ; he, however, declined the 
honour under the influence of a secret 
warning from Ulrich von Rosenberg, the 
leader of the Catholics. The Taborites 
then attempted to induce the Emperor 


Fredeiick, the uncle and guardian of 
Ladislaus, to accc])t the crown of Bohemia. 
When this plan lailed, they professed 
their readiiH'ss to lecognise Ladislaus 
himsell, provided that he were brought 
up in IF •hernia During these endless 

party struggles Ulrich ot Rosenberg kept 
the upper hand. He was the most jiower- 
till of tlu Bohemian nobles, dnd 
Capture* greatest advantages 

Prague 


p ^ Ironi the confusion which pre- 
rague pjs interregnum. 

The greater ]>art of the country and the 
ca[)ilal. Pragma w(ue in his powci and in 
that ol his allies, the Calixtins; the 
T.d)orites wi'i e restricted to four only ol the 
thirteen circles of Bohemia. 

Tlie position was changed after the death 
ol Ptacek of Idikstem in 1444, when 
the youthtul (ieorge Podiebrad and 
Kunstadt undertook the leadership of the 
advanced Hussit(‘ parly. In the ^ear 
1448 h(‘ seized Prague by a bold and 
siulden attack, and there assisted his 
party to gam a c()m])lete victory. For 
two ytxirs civil war again raged in Bohemia, 
until the close ol the yeai 1450, when it 
was agreed at the general as.sembly at 
Prague to a])proac tiie emperor again 
upon th(‘ (juestion ot the surn'ndcr of the 
young king. On this occasion Frederick 
III. Lame to an understanding by diiect 
negi^tiation with (h'orge Podiebrad, with¬ 
out consuiting the other party leaders. 
In 1451 he enlrust(‘d Podiebrad with the 
regency in Bohemia during the minority of 
'rt V • Ladislaus. The Bohemian 
The Youthful confirmed this decision 

at the assembly of April 

on the Throne ^1 iy 1 

24tb, 1452. Podiebrad, more¬ 
over, adhered to these conditions. 

When a revolution of the Austrian 

nobility against the emperor broke out in 
the following year, Ladislaus was released 
from his position as a minor and, in name 
at least, became king of Austria, Hungary 
and Bohemia. In October, 1453, the 

memorable year of the Turkish conquest 
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of Constantinople, he came to Prague and 
was crowned king of Bohemia, after a 
progress through Moravia, where he pre- 
'viously received the homage of the 
Moravian nobility, to the very considerable 
vexation of the Bohemians. In Bohemia 
the young prince was entirely 
King Dies dependent upon George Podie- 
brad, who was not only the 


on the Eve 

of Marriage ,ninister and political 

adviser, but also his “major-domo,*^ as he 
called himself, and he never allowed the 
youth to be out of his sight. He kept the 
prince in Bohemia for more than a year, 
and then accompanied him to Breslau and 
Vienna. 

Then at length the Bohemian governor 
left Ladislaus to return home and continue 
the government of the 
country in the name of 
the king. George Podie- 
brad was well able to 
turn the king’s favour to 
his own advantage, and 
was richly rewarded with 
fiefs from the ro3al do¬ 
mains; none the less the 
period of his governor¬ 
ship in Bohemia (1451- 
1457) was a period of 
prosperity. He succeeded 
in preserving domestic 
peace, securing general 
safety and order, and 
advancing the progress 
of trade and manufac¬ 
ture. Then, at the age 
of barely eighteen, the 
king suddenly died 
Prague on 
23rd, 1457, 

illness akin to the pUigue, at the moment 
when preparations were being made for 
the celebration of his marriage with the 
daughter of Charles VII. of France. 

So admirable had been the preparations 
of George Podicbrad. that on March 2nd, 
1458, a few months after the death of 
Ladislaus, he was able to secure his 
elevation to the crown of Bohemia. The 
neighbouring provinces of Moravia, 
Silesia, and in particular the powerful 
Breslau and Lausitz, at first refused 
obedience or recognition. Eventually, 
however, submission to the Hussite king 
was refused in Moravia only by the 
Catholic towns—Briinn, Olmiitz, Znaim, 
Iglau and others. When George invaded 
the country with an army, Iglau alone 
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proved obstinate, trusting to (he support 
of the Archduke Albert VI. of Austria, a 
brother of the Emperor Frederick III., 
until its resistance met with a bloody 
punishment. In Silesia and Lausitz a 
revulsion in favour of George took place, 
when he succeeded, as a result of many 
tortuous intrigues, in ousting dhe local 
claimant to the throne, Duke Albert the 
Courageous of Saxony. 

The firmness of George’s position was 
largely clue to the fact that, strangely 
enough, before his coronation in Bohemia 
he had promised obedience to the Catholic 
Church, and had thereby secured the pow^er- 
ful support of the Pope, who expected 
that Podiebrad would bring the whole 
of Bohemia into submission to Rome, 
and had therefore ordered 
the Catholics of Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia to 
do homage to the new 
king. Breslau was iso¬ 
lated and unable to 
persist in its attitude of 
hostility to George, when 
Pope Pius II. (/Eneas 
Sylvius) sent his legates 
to the city in 1439 to 
arrange a reconciliation 
with the King of Bohemia. 
On January 13th, 1460, 
the intervention of the 
Breslau city chronicler 
and historian Peter Es- 
chenloer secured the ac¬ 
ceptance of an important 
ALBERT II. OF GERMANY agreement, whereby the 
He inherited the German an^ citlzenS of Breslau pro- 



__ , crowns from Sigismund, but died in October, i i i- ^ t>. 

November U39, before he had secured general recog- miSCd ObeOience tO King 
from an rulerofBohemia, Moravia, and SUesia. tllOUgh the actual 

performance of homage w^as postponed for 
three y ears. 

Secure of his power in Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Silesia, on the best of terms with all 
the neighbouring states and wdth the 
German Emperor, designated “ most be¬ 
loved son ” by the papal chair, George was 
able to turn bis attention to higher objects. 

The prospect of establish¬ 
ing himself upon the 
throne of Hungary in 
opposition to Matthias 
Corvinus, had been offered to him or to his 
son Henryjn the year 1459. In view, how¬ 
ever, of the equivocal nature of the situa¬ 
tion in Hungary, he had hesitated, and had 
finally declined the crown, which then fell 
to Frederick III. Podiebrad found some 


Podiebrad 
Refuses the Crown 
of Hungary 
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compensation in the fact that the two 
princes who were struggling for the throne 
respectively sought alliance with him from 
this time onwards. In August, 1459, the 
emperor invested him with the Bohemian 
lands, and also made him other important 
piomises ; at the same time Matthias made 
a successful effort to secure the tavoiir of 
the Bohemian king. Not only did George 
succeed in turning the hostility of the two 
])nnces to his own advantage, but he also 
conceived the plan of entering into relations 
with tlu' enemies ol the ein])er()r within the 
em])iie, and thus advancing towards the 
imperial crown without the helpol foreign 
intervention. This ])roject of the King of 
Bohemia was rendered abortive chieflv by 
the opposition ol Albert - 
Ach;ll'‘S, the Margrave ol 
Bi andenburg. 

A s’nal time a Iter wards 
occurred that lireach with 
th( pa])a(:y which had 
sucli momentcnis conse- 
([ucnces lor George, and 
a short period of triumph¬ 
ant progress was loll owed J 
by almost a d(‘cade of 
Iruitless and exhausting 
struggle. Pius 11 . insisted 
u]ion the peiiormaiK'c of 
the undertaking which 
George had given in his 
coronation oath, to adopt 
strong measures against 
t he Hussites. When nego- 
iKiti.m produced no re- po^j^BRAD. the 
sub, thv Pojie sent llis Geo t e Podiebrad, wh* 


appealed against George Podiebrad de¬ 
clined to take any share in a crusade, 
partly for reasons of family relationship— 
(for exam]jlc, his son-in-law, Matthias 
Corvinus of Hungary), partly tor political 
reasons (for example, the King of Poland, 

The New Pope os^,>edally the Em- 

p ^ i)eror krederic HI., who 

King George '» 

the years 1402 anc 1463). 

The emperor even attempt ?d to intervene 
\vi 1 h the Pope on bi’half of (ieoi ge Podiebrad. 

In J4() f the situation changed. Paul II., 
a far more vigorous characier than Pms II.. 
occupied the ]'apal chair, while the death 
of Katlierina. daughter of George 

Podiebrad, left her husband Matthias 
Corvinus free to act 
against his former tathcr- 
in-law. In 1400 Paul 
I excommunicated George 

as a heixdic, and stirred 
up war against him in 
Jbeslau and Moravia. 
The Catholic lederatioii 
I of nobles soon mad<‘ 

their hostility felt in 
! Bohemia also. However, 

^ the king maintained the 

^ upper hand against his 

adversaries in his own 
country, a^ long as the 
rulers t)l the neighbouring 
territoiK's held aloof. 
Only when Matt!lias of 
Hungary 1 ('solved m 14O8 

HUSSITE KING "yv thc papal com- 
was one of the leaders nUlIld foi a C 1 Usade 
5 a statesman of grreat agai list the Bohemian 

■#» cr» uroll laiH fnaf rM-i 
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„ ' 15 4 1^ PODIEBRAD, THE HUSSITE KING , “ , 1 “1 ' ■ 

SUli., tilt rOjlC sent Ills Geo-te Podiebrad, who was one of the leaders nUlIld foi a C 1 Usadc 
legates to Prague m the oftw Hussite party, was a statesman of grreat aeaiiist the Bohemian 

SUmmci oi 14112. lh('ie, thedeathon adislaus he was able to secure the king, did (let^rge 1(JSC 
on August 14th, a Viok'llt throne of Bo..eniia. He died in the year ]47r.. the wliolo of 

scene took place, wlien King (ieorge Moiavia and }>ait ol Silesia. However, 
publicly replied to the Pope’s dc'innnds he soon succet'ded in surrounding at Wili- 


by asserting his relusal to recede Irom 
the Compactata, which Pius II. had 
aln'ady declarc'd invalid. The legates 
accused the king ol faithlessness liefore the 
public assembly, threatened him with 
spiritual and temjioral punishment, and 
^ were forthwith imiiiison d. 


Kiftg and 
Pope at 


By this act ev(*ry tie between 
the Pope and the king was 


p ^ . the Pope and the king was 
^ broken. For the moment, 
however, the struggle was con lined to 
attempts to induce the Catholics in 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia to aliandon 
the king’s cause ; only in Breslau did these 
exhortations produce any appreciable 
effect. The princes to whom the Pope 


mow the Hungarian king, who had ad¬ 
vanced too rashly m Ft'bruary. I4(>(), and 
Matthias was loiced to agree to an 
armistice with a view to arranging 
terms of peace. Peace, however, proved 
impossible in view of the terms de¬ 
manded by the pa])al legate and the 
Bohemian barons, which George could 
not possibly accept. They even induced 
Matthias Corvinus to proclaim himsell 
king of Bohemia on May 3rd, 1469, and to 
receive the homage ol Moravia, Silesia 
and Lausitz. 

The natural result was the continuation 
of the war. George had secured the 
support of Poland—in return for an 
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acknowledgment of the Polish prince 
Vladislav as his successor—and fought 
with some success; he did not live to 
see the conclusion of the struggle, in the 
midst of which he died of an illness on 
March 22nd, 1471. He had been one of 
the most extraordinary figures on the 
throne of Bohemia ; neither before nor 
De fh f aftewards did the country see 
^ a prince of such humble origin, 
who rose from the position of 
a simple party leader to that 
of viceroy with full powers, and thence to 
the throne. He had remarkable capacity 
for government, and found enthusiastic 
admirers and true friends among his 
contemporaries. During his reign his 
territory was in a continual state of war, 
but the administration was in strong 
hands. But the religious problem, a 
bequest from the Hussite period, thwarted 
his success and undermined the whole of 
his efforts. 

A wholly different character from George 
was his successor on the Bohemian throne, 
the Pole Vladislav, who was known as 
‘‘ King Allright,” from a favourite and 
very characteristic expression of his. The 
war against King Matthias continued for 
eight years longer, partly on the soil of 
Bohemia and Moravia, partly in Silesia 
(Breslau) and partly in Hungary. Fortune 
favoured now one side and now the other, 
until financial embarrassments affecting 
both princes and parties, and the steady 
approach of the Turkish danger, paved the 
way for a temporary armistice and even¬ 
tually for a peace, which was conclud^^d 
after lengthy negotiations at Olmutz on 
July 2ist, 1479. agreed that 

Vladislav should remain in possession of 
the title and the kingdom of Bohemia, and 
that Matthias Corvinus should bear the 
title of King of Bohemia during his life, and 
should also remain in possession of 
Moravia, Silesia, and Lausitz ; after his 
death his provinces might be bought 
^ back by Vladislav for 

and ducats, an exorbi- 

C^” to Term, ^ant price for that period. 

No reference was made to 
the question of religious unity, or to the 
brin^^ back of the Hussites to the Cath¬ 
olic Church, though it was with this object 
that Rome had stirred up the struggle. 
Even before his accession King Vladislav 
had pledged himself to maintain the Com- 
pactata. Thus it was inevitable that upon 
the conclusion of the foreign war the party 
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struggle between the Catholics • and the 
Hussites should break out again in 
Bohemia. The movement degenerated 
into fearful confusion after the autumn of 
1483. Councillors were murdered and 
flung through windows; churches and 
monasteries were plundered; Germans 
and Jews were persecuted and robbed as 
a matter of course. Strangely enough, 
how^ever, this violent outburst of passion 
resulted in less than two years in a recon¬ 
ciliation of the two parties (1485) ; and 
an agreement was arranged upon the 
basis of the recognition of the Compactata 
and of the full equality of the Hussites 
with the Catholics. 

From that moment the influence of the 
Hussite sect in Bohemia began to diminish. 
It lost importance the more rapidly as the 
“ Bohemian Brotherhood,” which W'as 
originally in some connection with it, 
began a vigorous period of development. 
The fact that the descendants of the 
original Hussites were able at this late 
period to develop a branch of a new doc¬ 
trine with such vigour, is evidence of 
the hold which the Hussite theories had 


Rise and Fall 
of 

Religious Sects 


gained upon the nation ; 
hence the futility of the 
many attempts, initiated by 
Rome, at union betw^een the 


Hussites and the Catholics of Bohemia, 


notwithstanding the fact that men of such 
power as Nicholas of Cusa, John of Capis¬ 
trano, and /Eneas Sylvius applied their 
energy to the task. An extraordinarily large 
number of sects rose and disappeared in the 
course of the fifteenth century, side by side 
with the mam groups in Bohemia and 
Moravia. Only the Brotherhood became of 


permanent importance : this sect began 
with a society of certain members who were 


dissatisfied with the Hussite doctrine, and 


its first settlement was made in 1457 
at Rumw'ald, a Bohemian village belonging 
to King George Podiebrad. The society 
incurred its share of persecution and 
martyrdom ; its most vigorous opponents 
were a relation of its founder, Gregor, 
John of Rokitzan, and the king himself. 
Nevertheless, they possessed and acquired, 
even during this period, a wide body of 
adherents both in Bohemia and Moravia, 
and the death of these two powerful 
oppressors, in the year 1471, relieved 
the brethren of a severe hindrance, 
especially in Bohemia. The expansion of 
the sect was never seriously checked, 
either by its internal quarrels and dissen- 
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sions, or by the general decree of banish¬ 
ment from Moravia which its members 
incurred in 1480. 

The difference in the treatment of the 
Brotherhood in Bohemia and in Moravia 
was due to the separation of this latter 
country and also of Silesia from the 
Bohemian crown, and to the wholly 
different policy followed by Vladislav 
in Bohemia and by Matthias in Moravia 
and Silesia. The weakness and good 
nature of the former allowed the supremacy 
to fall into the hands of the nobles. Mcit- 
thias, on the other hand, emphasised In an 
the very outset his royal power as opposed 
to the claims ot the privileged orders. 1 he 
iron hand of Corvinus was cvaai more 
strongly felt in 
Silesia than in 
Moravia, where 
Matthias lett tlu' 
government in 
the hands of the 
highly capable 
viceioy Ctiboi ot 
(‘iniburg, who 
had been occu- 
])ant of this high 
])osition from 
1469, retaining it 
until 1494, long 
after the death 
of Matthias. 

11 is due chiefly 
to Ctibor that the 
attempts which 
had been made 
during the past 
century to unite : 
the divided prin- \ 

cipalities were dress of a lady of Prague and a merchants 
now CO ns urn- middle of seventeenth century 

mated by means of a definitely organised 
administration. The institution of the 
princely diets and the creation of the central 
bureaucracy belong to the age of Matthias, 
and are his work. His government did not 
enjoy the best of reputations with posterity, 
owing to the enormous increase in the 
taxes and imposts, which his coiitir- al 
financial necessities laid upon his subjects ; 
m this matter he was supported, especially 
in Silesia, by his local governor, George 
von Stein, and by other faithful servants, 
in the most irresponsible manner, at the 
expense of the people. 

On April 6th, 1490, Matthias died 
without legitimate issue, and the Bohemian 
king, Vladislav, was raised to the throne 
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of Hungary. In accordance with the pre¬ 
vious arrangement, Moravia and Silesia 
fell into his power, although he never 
fulfilled the condition by whicli these lands 
were to be repurchased at tlie price of 
400,000 ducats, so that the title of the 
Bohemian crown to these districts was 
disputed with some show of reason. 

The reign ot King Vladislav is one of 
the most iinsatisiac: .ry periods m the 
history of the Bohemian countries. The 
great economic and religious changes 
which, at the end of tlie liiteenth century, 
d(‘noted the outset ot a new era lor 
Europe, found Bohemia and Moravia 
divided by class dissemsions. The here¬ 
ditary monarchy liad been greatly 

weakened as a 
result of events 
since the Hussite 
nar, and the loss 
('I the great 
^ crown demesnes 
ol former times 
had deprived it 
of its power and 
influence. Eco¬ 
nomically as well 
as politically, the 
n o b i 1 i t V were 
supreme in the 
country; they 
w’ere, how^ever, 
tilled wath a 
boundless aml)i- 
tion for ])ower, 
and were ready 
to pass all limits 
in their efforts to 
weaken the mon- 

.GUE AND A MERCHANT'S aixhv to ODDOSe 
seventeenth century oppose 

the privileges 

and freedom of the towms, or to keep 
(h)wii the peasant class in a slate of 
slavery and serfdom. 

The highest positions in the country were 
exclusively in the hands ot tlie nobles and 
knights ; they enjoyed unlimited power in 
the provincial assemblies, and in 1500 
compiled a legal code, the “ Ordinances of 
Vladislav,” which w\as to secure their pre¬ 
dominance for ever. The king agreed to 
the limitations, great and small, which 
the nobility placed upon his power. The 
citizen class, how’ever, was determined to 
oppose these encroachments upon the 
principles of justice with the more vigour 
as they found their material welfare greatly 
injured by the arbitrary rule of the nobles. 
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The nobles infringed the town monopoly of 
brewing, forbade the towns to acquire 
landed property, limited the freedom ot the 
lairs, and so forth. Conse<]uentfy the 
towns continual!V complained to the king. 

These complaints juoduced little effect, 
for the reason that, alter his elevation to 


the throne 

Nobles and 
People 
in Opposition 


of Hungarv, Vladislav had 
removed his ca})ital from 
Prague to Oten, and remained 
absent from Bohemia lor years 
at a time. There were, more¬ 


over, uninterrupted hostilities between 
the citizens and nobles, who resjX'ctively 
formed federatunis for continuing their 
mutual strife. These conditions were m 


no w^ay altered by the short stay which 
Vladislav made at Prague in 1502, as the 
king at once took the side of the nobles and 
decided the quarrel against the towns, 
while at a later period he withdrew his 
decision, though he could not induce the 
nobility to feel satisfi(‘d with his change 
of attitude. The outrages and aggrei^sions 
committed by each side increased the 
bitterness of the struggle, and from year 
to year the tension grew more severe ; but 
from 1502 to 1509 th(* king remained in 
Hungary, and left affairs to take their 
course in Bohemia and Moravia, 


For the history of Silesia the reign of 
Vladislav was of iinjiortance, inasmuch as 
this prince, who was ever ready to l:)estow 
his favours, issued an important consti¬ 
tutional law to the Silesian orders on 


November 28th, 1498. This was sub¬ 
stantially a confirmation of all previous 
concessions, with certain further additions. 


The president of the province, that is to 
say, the governor and highest official in 
Silesia, was always to be a Silesian prince ; 
the estates also obtained a right of voting 
taxes, some relief fnim military service, 
and a high court of justice, known as the 
Court of the Princes,” which was com¬ 


posed of the territorial lords, and formed 
a final court of aj^jieal for every class. 

, This arrangement might have 
F *bi * served as a starting point for 
* the further development of the 
Oovernment j^^i^^^jj^^tration in Silesia. How- 


ever, in this country also the king's feeble 
government, which w^as directed from 
Ofen, gave rise to disjmtes of every kind. 
The bishopric of Breslau had for several 
years been* carrying on a quarrel, which 
lasted till 1504, with the town of Breslau 
and some Silesian ] nances, owing to the 
election of an unpopular coadjutor. Some 
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years previously—in 1497—the Duke 
Nicholas ot Oppeln had ended his life on the 
scaffold in consequence of an act of aggres¬ 
sion against the govcTiior, Duke Casimir 
of Teschen. I'lie town of Breslau was at 
feud, now with one and now with anothei 
of these jirinees, and marauding raids weic 
of daily occurrence. The king’s decree 
to seciirt' jieace and his threats of punish¬ 
ment proved as futile here as they did 
in the other provinces. 

Vladislav enjoyed little personal in- 
tluence unless when he came forward in 


jierson and secured services in return for 
new ju'ivileges. In 1509 he was anxious 
that his son Lewis, born in 150b, who was 
already king of Hungarv, should be 
crowned king of Bohemia during liis life ; 
he was therefore obliged, after an absence 
of seven years, to decide upon a journey 
throughout his remaining territories in 
order to secure the completion of his 
project by his personal influence. He 
soon attained his main object. On 
February 17th, 1509, be made a state 
entry into Prague with his children and 
court; on March nth, some delay having 


Moravimas 
Do Homage to 
Kiag Lewis 


Ixien caused by the illness ol 
the young prince, the corona¬ 
tion of l.ewis took place. 
Other difficulties, especially 


the struggle between the nobles and the 


towns, were discussed in the course of a 


series of diets, but no result was secured. 


In February, 1510, Vladislav left Bohemia 
and betook himself to Olniiitz, where the 


Moravian orders did homage to Lewis, 
upon receipt of the customary ja ivileges ; 
thence the king went to Hungary, and in 
the winter of 1510 and 1511 again returned 
with the youthful monarch and the rest 


of his family to Silesia, where he also 
secured from the princes and estates the 
recognition of his son as his successor. 
The confusion of legal relations which 
prevailed under King Vladislav is shown 
by the fact that he received the homage of 
the Silesians, not as King of Bohemia, but 
as King of Hungary, though at the same 
time he had expressly emjihasised the fact 
that Silesia and Moravia belonged to the 
Bohemian crown, in an imperial letter to 
the Bohemians during his stay at Prague 
on January nth, 1510. 

Hardly, however, had the king returned 
to Hungary when his attention was again 
occupied by the quarrel between the Orders 
of Bohemia and Moravia, which was all 
the more dangerous, as the towns appeared 
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to be obstinately resolute. They formed 
a federation, and on June 20th, 1513, 
concluded an offensive and defensive 
alliance with Duke Bartholomseus of 
Miinsterberg, the grandson of King George 
Podiebrad, who was to represent their 
paity at the court ot King Vladislav. He 
proved successful in convincing the king 
and his advisers of the destructive influence 
upon Bohemia of the dominant party of 
nobles. Towards the end of the year 
1513 Vladislav was persuaded to receive 
the demands of the towns with more favour 
than he had previously shown them. 

However, his want of determination and 
his vacillation delayed a definite deejsion, 
although after the death of Bartholoma.‘US 
the office of mediator 
Ixaweeu the nobles and 
towns was undertaken 
with considerable clever¬ 
ness and success by his 
cousin Charles of Munster- 
berg. The struggle was 
1 aging with undiminished 
heat when Vladislav II. 
died on March 13th, 1516, 
only a few months after 
he had concluded the im- 
])ortant marriage contract 
ol July, 1515, with the 
Emperor Maximilian L, 
between his own cliildrcn 
Lewis and Anna, and the | 
grandchildren of the 
emperor, Ferdinand and 


robber knights, and the towns made 
reprisals upon the nobles and their asso¬ 
ciates, often executing them without cere¬ 
mony. Isolated peasant revolts in Bohemia 
are also reported by the chroniclers. The 
“ Com])act ot bt. Wenzel ” of September 
The Great ^5^7, Ol which a partial 

Plaeue agreement between the estates 
of I520-I secured by the Moravian 

baron, William ot Pernstein, 
proves the pn‘ssing need of some com- 
])romise, however j)artial. An iriipor- 
tant point was the; definition ot the 
competency of the common law and of 
tlie town courts n‘spectivel\. Disputes 
of an economic nature and the like v^f-re 
delerred lor aftei consideration. Peace, 
indeed, was net finally 
sec Lire d. The weak n ess o f 
the ro\ cil power made a 
lecm rence of the struggle 
inevitable alter a lew 
years. Howcvit, the 
])ubhc atti'iiticm was 
occupied with other 
events, such as the })lague, 
which began in Prague 111 
1520, and ravaged the 
whole country in 1521, 
the Lutheran movement, 
and the Turkish danger. 

In the year 1522 
King Lewis entered his 
Bohemian kingdom lor 
the first time as an 
independent ruler, with 


j\laila , this conliact also last independent king fLe object of putting an 

included a tederation 111 i.(»wis ii, who was a mere child when he ciid to the arbitrary 
which loom was found government of the nobles, 

tor King bjgismund ol ti" i 52 fi, when he met his death at as continucd to their owu 

the batcle of Mohacs against the Turks. K,, 


which loom was found ;,rg,%\^B“raAd 
for King bjgismund ol ti" i 52 fi, when 
Poland batcle of Moha 

King Lewis II. was no more than a 
child, though already crowned. Hence 
it w'as necessary to agiee iijxui some 
iorm of regency for the moment, x^fter 
long negotiation between the onlers in 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, and 
also in Hungary, the task was entrusted 
to the German emperor and to the king 
Lewis II Poland. However, these 

’ guardians could exercise no 
Boy Kin immediate influence oi auy' 
kind upon the provinces in- 
lierited by T.ewls, and the power of the 
nobles continued to increase. In Boheinia 
and Moravia the quarrels between the 
estates continued as before. The 
nobles oppressed the towns, travelling 
merchants and citizens were attacked by 


e met his death at as continued to their own 
against the Turks, years by 

the chief burgrave of Prague, Zdenek Lev of 
Rozmital. Tlic real motive for this journey 
was the unavoidable necessity for seeking 
help against the Turks outside ot Hungary 
itself. His route first led him to Brunn, 
where he received the homage of the 
Moravian orders, and confirmed their 
1 ights ; he attempted to settle a number 
of class disputes, and then made his way 
to the Bohemian frontier, where he was 
met by the Bohemian ambassadors. After 
a short stay in some of the more important 
towns of Bohemia, he reached Prague on 
March 28th, 1522, and made a solemn 
entry with his young wife and his friend 
and tutor the Margrave George of Bran¬ 
denburg. Difficjlties at once arose. 
A series of troublesome negotiations 
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began forthwith with the estates of the 
kingdom in relerence to the apix)int- 
ment ot a new chancellor ol Bohemia, 
and the form ot oath to observe the 
constitution which the king was to take. 
When the wording ot this oath had been 
once pa'^sed, it was to remain in lorce m 
Bohemia for centuries. Slow jn'ogress also 
_ . was made with other matter^ 

. ot business —the queen s 

. , coronation, the payment ot 
the heavy debts incurred m 
King Vladisav’s time, and the equipment 
of an auxiliary army against the Turks. 
In the Slimmer ot 1522 violent disorder 
broke out m Silesia, (‘Specially m the town 
of Schweidnitz. Fmallv, at the end of 
the year. Halations between King Lewis 
and the ruling nobles became so strained 
that, at the diet of February 5th, 1523, 
the king secured the dismissal of all the 
existing othcials of the country, in par¬ 
ticular of Lt'v of Rozmital, and introduced 
a constitutional change, chiefly intended 
to restore the royal power to its rightful 
position. 

Notwithstanding numerous embassies 
and appeals, no hel]) was to be gained 
from Hungary or Irom the king ; to the 
internal troubles ot that country the 
Turkish danger was now added. When the 
Sultan vSuleiman I. started from Con¬ 
stantinople for Hungary with a vast 
army in April, 152b, the youthful monarch 
resolved to opj)ose him. His army, which 
included B( 4 iemian, Moravian, and Silesian 
mercenaries, was overwhelmed by the 
superior numbers of the Turks; in the 
Battle of Mohacs, on August 2qth, 1526, 
it was annihilated, and the king was 
unfortunately drowned in a swamp ol 
the Danube while in flight. The death ol 
the last of the Jagellons on the throne of 
Bohemia and Hungary, at the age of 
twenty and childless, forms an event of 
importance in the world’s history, in so 
far as it occasioned the foundation ot the 
^ - Austrian monarchy under the 
of the ** sceptre of the Hapsburgs 
j .. Bohemia, the centre of that 
group of countries the historical 
development of w^hich has been briefly 
detailed, may be regarded in 1526 as 
a kingdom a thousand years old, if we 
assume its history to begin with the 
establishment of the Slavs in the 
province alter the Germanic emigra¬ 
tion. It is an era rich in examples of 
national rise and progress. From its own 


resources, and building upon foundations 
hidden in the prehistoric period, Bohemia 
evolved a constitution which enabled 
the country to secure and to maintain 
a definite position among the bodies 
politic ot Central Europe. It product'd a 
royal house ol indigenous giowth, the 
Preinyslids, w'liose pride and jiower rais(‘d 
their prestige to a level with that ol any 
ruling dynasty m Central Europe. Its 
territorial power mcreasi'd. It is true that 
the national dynasty was restricted within 
definite limits ; calamitous lailure was 
the result ot the attempt ot Ottokar 11. to 
bring (ierniaii provinces under his power 
The extinction ol the native dynasty at 
the outset ol the fourteenth centiuy and 
the accession ol toreigners to the Bohemian 
throne produced a comjilete change in the 
situation. No obstacle ])revented a 
Bohemian king ot German nationality 
from rising to the height of supremai'v 
within the extensive (ierman empire ; but 
the people ojiposed the translorination of 
Bohemia into the most important ot tlui 
German principalities at the expense ol the 
Slav nationality. The national teeling 
« . ol the Slavs rose in behalf ol 

foreigners ^ reaction and speedily ti i- 

of uniphed. But the attem|)t 

to construct a national prin¬ 
cipality iqKm the basis ol home material w iis 
als(i a failure. As under the (ierrnan king-., 
so also under the Polish kings, Bohemia 
found her destiny committed to the cau* 
of rulers who pushed her into the back¬ 
ground when the possibility of acciuiring 
the crown of Hungary became manil(‘st. 


l-nder such ('ircumstances, and m vu*w 
ot the tact that the constitutional inde¬ 
pendence ot till* country and the mam- 
tenanc(‘ ot its throne were repeatedly 
endangered by the secession of the subjecl 
provinces, es})ecially ot Moravia, it was 
fortunate for the country that after 
Lewis’s death the crown tell to the 
powertul Haj)sburg dynasty. The residt 
at which the Premyslid Ottokar 11 . had 
aimed uj)on occasion and with mcomjilete 
understanding, the result that the far¬ 
sighted diplomacy of Charles IV. had 
marked as the final object of Bohemian 
])ohcy, the result that had been nomi¬ 
nally, at least, attained under Ladislaus 
Posthumus—became an accomplished tact 
in the year 152b ; the three states of 
Bohemia, Hungary and Austria were 
united as one powerful monarchy in South¬ 
east Europe. Berthold Bretholz 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE EASTERN SLAVS 

A PRELIMINARY CHAPTER TO THE 
HISTORY OF POLAND AND RUSSIA 


IF what may be called the Slavonic line 
^ serves to mark a genuine division 
between Western and Eastern Euroj^e, 
there is another division hardly less definite 
in Eastern Europe itself. Geographicallv, 
this is marked }>y an irregular line drawn 
from the Baltic to the western end of the 
Caij^athian mountains, which themselves 
form the barrier till the Danube district 
is reached. In other words, the teriitones 
now called Poland and Russia are m some 
sense a region apart. Their jieoples do 
not come into touch with the Teutonic 
west until the tenth century, though 
Eastern Byzantium becomes aw^arc of 
them some hundred years earlier. Even 
at the outset these peoples emerge in 
definitely distinguished nationalities,' 
Polish and Russian, though neither of 
them has at this stage absorbed the non- 
Slavonic pojnilation of the Baltic )u*o- 
, Vinces. Kin as thev are 
Difference of souti.crn and 

the Eastern and , r i 

Western Slavs vs (.f whom 

we have alieady treated, 
they nevertheless appear on the cene ol 
history so far scjiarated from these and so 
lar associated with each other, that their 
origins require a single chapter to them¬ 
selves, before we embark upon the separate 
histories of Poland and Russia. 

Slavonic legends tell of three brothers, 
Lech, Rus, and Cech, said to have been 
the founders of three great nations, the 
Russians, Lechs (Laches, Lechites Poles), 
and Czechs (the Bohemian stock). Tnrc edity, 
however, the matter stood otherwise. The 
Slavonic tribes lived independently of 
each other. In the course of time one 
tribe, as happened in the case of the 
Romans, succeeded in extending its domi¬ 
nion over others, which then adopted its 
name. The tribe which gave its name to 
the others need not have been entirely 
Slavonic ; thus the Bulgarians, although 
of Turkish stock, have become Slavoni- 


cised, and have* now given their name to 
the subjugated Sla\ s. 'The same' thing may 
in the end havt‘ Ix.'en the case with Rus, 
Lcch, and ('ech. 

What, then, is the origin of the names ? 
The i^omt has mucli discussed among 
Slavonic and (j?rm in scholars. The 
^ ^ “ Russian Chronicle” relates 

oMhe*' about the year 859 Vara- 

r # p -ir 1-n‘Ois (Scandinavians) ruled 

rca un north Russian Slavs, but 

had been subsi'qiiently driven out. When 
quarrels brokij out between the Russians, 
they sent an embassy over the sea to the 
Varagians, and asked them to rule over 
them onct‘ more. Thr(‘(' brothers, Rurik, 
Sineus and 'Truvor, ot the Varagian tribe of 
the Ruotsi - tliat is, Swedes—came to the 
Slavs, and took up their abode in Old 
Ladoga, Isborsk, and Bjelosersk. From 
Rurik, tlie eldest, was descended the 
Russian princely house ot the Rurikovitch, 
which is said to liave ruled Russia until 
the end of the sixteenth century. 

The same Chronicle also asserts that thi' 
whole of Novgoi'od was called Rosland, or 
Russia, from tin family. This “ North¬ 
man,” or “Varagian,” view has found 
ardent champions among modern writers. 
Considerably more than a hundred Scandi¬ 
navian names are found in very early 
records ; even the names of the rapitfe 
in the Dnieper, the old Varagian W'ay to 
Byzantium, have been declared to be 
Scandinavian. The opinion is, howevei, 
hardly tenable in all its points. 
The Germ of intimate relations be- 

S t a tween the Novgorodians, who 

formed the germ of the 
Russian state, and the Scandinavians 
cannot be denied ; but it is questionable 
whether also the name Rus ” is derived 
from them. The Slavonic tribes round 
Kiev and the south of Russia, where later 
the real centre of Russia lay, bore from 
time immemorial the name of Russians.’* 
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Finally, and this would be the best argu¬ 
ment against the theory, the kingdom, 
which admittedly must have existed there 
before the Northmen were summoned, 
must have also borne a name, and a king¬ 
dom, except thiough coiKpiest, seldom 
changes its name. The south was known 
to the Arabs as “ Russia,” and the IMack 
. . Sea was sini})ly termed the 

Russian Sea -as, for instance, 
Nestor and Masudi-at a 
time when the Varagian ju inces 
were hardly yet familiar with the people of 
Kiev, We ought at all evtaits not to torget 
that ” Ros ” mav have been known in By- 
;iantium as merchants evc'ii belore 840, as 
is clear Irom a re})ort of Bishoj) Ihudentius 
of Troyes and irom contemporary Arab 
accounts. The name probably had been 
transferred to the whole of Russia by 
Byzantines, who called the tribes in the 
south of Russia ” Ros.” Again, it is sug¬ 
gested that Hros is one of the names of the 
Herulians, who were once settled on the 
northern coast of the Black Sea ; some of 
whom, after the defeat ot 51Z inflicted by 
the Lombards, w^ent back to Sweden. 
Thus the otherwise astonishing familiarity 
of the northern Vikings with South Russia 
and the waterway of the Volga would be 
no longer surprising. 

The meaning ot the names “ Pole ” 
and ” Lech ” is equally obscure. While 
the name ” Polani ” may be Slavonic, the 
name ” Lach,” or ” Lech,” seems to be of 
foreign origin. Some persons have, as in 
the case of the name ” Rus,” looked lor a 
Scandinavian etymology and understood 
northern conqueiors by the Lechs. But in 
this connection they have overlooked the 
fact that Great Poland, the real mother 
country, has never been called ” Lachia,” 
or ” Lechia,” but only the Cracow district, 
and from it North Poland. The name 
” Lach,” Lech,” ” Lechi ” seems to 
mean simply ” foreigner,” and is connected 
with the names ” Walch,” ” Wlach,” 
p ” Walach,” ” Walsch,” applied 

and^the Slavs not only to Italians 
Poles ^ Roumanians, but to the 

semi-Slavonic Bulgarians and 
the Croatians, as well as to the ” Little ” 
Poles. On the other hand, Posen and 
Gnesen, the Polish mother-country, was 
always called Polonia, which title was then 
extended to South Poland—that is to say, 
the sulisequently conquered Cracow. Since 
this name was used officially, it supev- 
seded all others, and throughout Europe 
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the kingdom was finally called Poland. 
Other peoples — Lithuanians, Finns, 
Bulgarians, Khayars—to be preseiiily 
described, have exercised temporal y 
supremacy within what we now call 
Russian territory. But tlu‘ Slavonic tribes, 
who occupied chiefly the centre of the 
East European plain, found themselves in 
the majority and unceasingly drove befori^ 
them the heterogeneous nations, first 
by peacclul colonisation, and llien by the 
sword. We may assume that all Slavs 
as a whole had the same customs, the 


same religion, the same tubal and national 
institutions. Differences will be ajqxirent 
only where Nature prescribed other con¬ 
ditions ot hie or where foreign influence 
made itself felt. 

Thus, the Slavs on the sea-coast lived 
in one way, those on the stejipes or in 
the forests in another. Although they 
originally appealed in Europe as a united 
nation with similar customs, ideas, lan¬ 
guage, traditions, and government, yet 
the different natural surroundings soon 
impressed a distinctive stamp on the 
principal tribes and guided social, religious, 
. and legal hie into different 
paths. The nomads of the 

* p stepiies can hardly have held 

and Forests dwellers 

on the sea-coast. Again, while the lorest- 
dWellers paid their tribute in furs and 
honey, the tribes of the lowlands dis¬ 
charged it in horses or cattle. If the 
large clan community was the natural 
form of life among the dwellers on tht^ 
fertile plains with their agriciiltiin*, in the 
forests the families were lorced to separate 
one from another. 

Further differences were produced by 
the influence of neighbours; thus tlu‘ 
northern Slavs, who lived near the* 
Teutons, had a kindred religion and 
mythology. The change of language 
was closely connected with this, since to 
express new ideas, new words had to be 
invented or borrowed from other tribes. 

An attempt has been made to draw a 
general picture of the hie of all the Slavonic 
tribes, but in doing so the fact has t)een 
overlooked that such a picture can b(‘ 
true only of a time when the Slavs still 
formed a single united people—the lime, 
that is, before the Christian era. Our 
authorities, however, dating from an era 
five hundred, or possibly a thousand years 
later, are extremely defective, and it is 
not surprising that the results of such 





THE SCANDINAVIAN HERO, RURIK, THE FIRST OF THE RUSSIANS 
A daring: sea-rover, Rurik the Rodsen or Oarsman, landed, in 802, on the Russian shore oi the Baltic, and, with his 
brothers, Sineus and Truvor, subjugated the country from Novgorod to the Volga. From Rurik, who died in 870, 
came the princely house of the Rurikovitch, which is said to have ruled Russia until the end of the sixteenth century. 
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imperfect investigations are conllicting. is peculiar to the Slavs only, or whether 

It is asserted that all Slavs were agricul- it is identical with the old Gothic word*'> 

turists at the period when they came into garde (watch) and gardcr (to watch), 
the light of history. Can that assertion Everywhere in Slavonic countries a delinite 
hold good of the forest-dwellers or the district was surrounded with a boundary 

inhabitants of the lakes and swamps ? fence, while the roads were watched and 

Our authorities do not in any way cor- defended with palisades, which were called 

roborate it. A writer of the twelfth frescka ; at suitable jioints guards wert‘ 
century relates in astonishment that he ^ posted on watch-towers, called 

heard of a man in the Arctic regions who . * ^ slraza, T^efore the ninth cen- 
had lived all his life on fish. That would Rivers^* trade passed 

hardly be an isolated case. Forests, through Russia from the Gult 

rivers, and swamps then covered at least oi Finland past the Lake of Ilmen to th(‘ 
a tenth of the surface. If the Slavs Dwina, and then down the Dnieper over 
during their migrations kept to the river the Black Sea into Greece. 'Die oldest 
valleys we can hardly call this a peculiar wooden towns, originally trading statiems, 
characteristic of the race. lay on this celebrated route from the 

The Slavonic pagan religion, about Varagian country to Byzantium. A 
which we know very little, resembles in frequented trade route from the Black 
its main ideas that of India and of other Sea to the Baltic led u]) the Dniester to the 
Aryans. The Slavs had the dualism be- river San, then down that river and the 
tween good and evil deitit'S ; they had Vistula. While the first became the main 
also their family gods, like the Greeks trade route of Russia, the other became 
and Romans. They, too, regarded Nature the chief highroad to Poland; l^oth, 
as animated by various beings, and animals perhaps, date from Phoenician times. The 
were held sacred by them, as in Greece vessels and their cargoes were hauled up 
and other places. It was merely their from one river system to the other; for 
Famil Life environment which excimple, from the Dniester to the San ; 

^ ‘ * taught men in the northern hence the name wolok, wolocyska (haul- 
fhe^SUTs *<^^rests to revere the owl, the ages). The trading stations grew into 
wolf (as were-wolf), and, on towns, since the country j>eople flocked 
the plains, the horse. The Slavs, too, into them for greater security. The 
honoured the sun, moon, and stars, public affairs of the town and the surround- 
thunder and lightning; they were also ing district were organised in these markets 
fire-worshippers. But inquiry has not at assemblies which were called wece. 
told us in what the true Slavonic element The meeting was summoned by the circu- 
—that is, the innovation—really consists, lation of a token, or, as later, by the 

The same holds good of the legal and tolling of a bell, 
social conditions of the Slavs. The family Differences in the administration of 

was the foundation of their national and law and justice must have been noticeabh' 
religious life. The eldest of the family in the various districts, while the con- 
was the supreme lawgiver, judge, and ditions in the same tribe would naturally 
priest. Since the knowledge of the laws, alter during the course of centuries, 
customs, and ritual could be transmitted Persons who S|x?ak in general terms about 
only orally, this naturally fluctuating the Slavonic laws and customs of that 
tradition was all important. The Slavs, age are only deluding themselves, as 
divided into separate independent tribes, much as if they spoke of contemporary 
could not but diverge more widely from _ . universal Germanic customs, 

each other in their methods of life. The cJTtomi Not must inevitaoly 

separate districts were called Zupas, have prevailed. The truth is 

Opole, or Wolost. mversa hitherto it has been 

We cannot decide whether the Zupa is impossible to pronounce any deliberate 
genuinely Slavonic or is to be compared opinion about the religion, mythology, 
with, for example, the old Germanic Goba. laws, family life, or civilisation of the 
The centre of a district was the Grad ancient pagan Slavs. It is on this most 
(goro^^ = borough), where the tribal sane- slippery soil of national peculiarities, where 
tuary stood. The ancient places, where the inquirer oscillates between self-glorifi- 
once a gorod stood, were called gorodysce, cation and unwarranted depreciation of his 
But it cannot be settled whether gorod neighbour, that a fabric has been built 
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up out of most untenable assertions. 
The occasional accounts given by old 
writers are noteworthy, especially since 
Slavonic ])aganism lingered on tor cen¬ 
turies after the Christian era. Jordanes, 
in 550 A.D., says of the Slavs “ morasses 
and forests arc their towns ” ; Procopius 
tells ns that they lived in dirty, scattered 
- . huts, and easily shifted their 

The_ Defensive Emperor Maurice 

evices relates, in the year boo, that 

they lived in i(jrebts, nenr 
livers, marshes, and lakes, which were diffi¬ 
cult to a])]iroach. They made many exits 
irom their houses, in order to (‘scape aii}^ 
possible dangers. They buried all their 
property in the ground, and 111 order to 
trustrate any h(3s1ile attacks nothing but 
I)are necessaries wxa’e left visible. Hel- 
inold ol Bosau, m 1170, gives a similar 
account at the end ot Ins Chionicle ol the 
Slavs: “They take little tiouble about 
building their houses; they quickly 
})lait twigs together into huts which sup])ly 
a bare shelter against storm and ram. 
So soon as the call to arms is heard, they 
('(jllect their stores ot com, bury tlann 
togidher with tlu'ir gold, silver, and oBier 
valuables, and conduct their wives and 
children into the fortresses or the loiests. 
Nothing IS left for the enemy t)ut the 
hut, whose loss is easily repaired.” 

“ When they go into battle,” says Pro¬ 
copius, “ they attack the enemy on foot, 
holding shield and spear in their hands. 
They do not w('ar armour ; they have 
neither cloaks nor shirts, bid advance to 
the tight clad only in tn- .sers.” The 
wives, as among the T(‘utons, occuined an 
honourable pi^sition ; they held jiroperty ot 
their own, although, as in other countries, 
polygamy jirevaikxl and wives were carried 
off by force. The Russian Chionicle 
relates ol the Drewljans that they lived 
like cattle, knew nothing ol marriage, but 
carried off the maidens on the rivers. It 
is recorded of certain tribes that no 
. . marriages took place Init games 
Primitive middle of the viH ge. 

arriagc people assembled lor the 

Customs (lanced, and indulged 

in every soit of debauchery, and each man 
carried off the woman to whom he was 
betrothed. This was the case among 
other peoples also. Bretislav 1 . Achilles, 
so Cosmas of Prague records, in 1125, 
carried off his bride Judith from Schwein- 
furt. Until quite recently the otmiza, 
or capture of wives, was customary among 


the Serbs. Many instances of the gentle 
disposition of the Slavs are mentioned by 
the old chroniclers. Procopius says • 

covetousmxss and deceit rue unknown 
among them.” Maurice extol-, their hos})i- 
lality. Helnujld records ol the Rams 
(Ruamans, or Riigen) : “Although they art‘ 
more lioslile to C'.hristians and also murr 
superstitious than the other Sla s, they 
posses:^ many good (pinhlies. They are 
extiemcdy hos])itaM(' and show great 
resj)ect to tlu'ir parents. Nedher beggars 
nor ])au])i‘rs are tound among them. A 
man who is treble th.migli sickness or 
advancx'cl age is enousted to the care 
ol his heir. The v 11 lues nivist highly 
esteemed among the Slavs are hosjntahty 
and tilial rc'gard.” 'I'lie man who lefused 
hospitality had In.-^ hotisi' burned down. 
It was ]U‘rmissibIe to stral in order to 
])r()vude lood lor a tra\'eller. 

The(q)hylactus SinKjcattes, in the first 
half ol the seventh eentury, relates the 
tollowing anecdote: As the empeior 
Meiunce was on Ins way to Thrace to 
prepare lor wai‘ against the Avars, the 
(‘scort of the emperor seized three men who 
Music earned zitheis. When asked to 
Amon the belonged, they 

SiTvs* ^ ie})Iied that they were Slavs 
and li\x (1 on tlie western (xeaii; 
the Khagaii had sent env(>ys to the princes 
of their country, with many ])reseni>, to 
solicit help. \Vhen they heard that the 
Romans had reached the highest ^tage ot 
])ower and ciiltuie, th(‘y escaped and 
reached I'brace. They earned zithers 
because they were unfamiliar with aims, 
siiici no iron was found in their country. 
The Arabs also •. dity that miL-.ic was 
practised by the Slavs. 

A noteworthy account of the tuneral 
cusi mis of a Slavonic tribe is fiirnished 
by the amliassador ot the Cali])h al-Muqta- 
dir, Ahman ibn Fadlaii. When a ])oor 
man died, they built a small boat tor him, 
placed him in it, and burnt it. This was 
customary among the North (Germanic 
tribes. On the death of a rich man they 
collected his poss('ssions and divided 
them into three parts. The one part was 
reserved tor his family ; with the second 
tliey prepared an outfit for him, and with 
tlie remaining part they bought intoxicat¬ 
ing drinks to be di unk on the day when the 
slave-girl consents to be a victim and 
is burnt with her master. “ When, indeed, 
a chief dies, the lamily a>k his bondmen 
and bondwomen: ‘ Wh ch of you is willing 
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to die with him ? * Then one of them 
answers: ‘ I will/ Whoever has uttered 
this word is bound. But mostly it is a 
slave-girl. . . . Boat, wood, and girl 
together with the dead man were soon 
reduced to ashes. They then raised above 
the place where the boat, which had been 
dragged up out of the river, had .stood, 
xk Q# ^ round hilloc k, erected 
Ihe Grange rtiidclle of it a large 

Qi ^ f beech-trunk, and wrote on it 

Slav Funeral 

with the name of the king of the Ros.'* If 
we compare this with the account given 
by Herodotus of the burial of a Scythian 
king we shall find, in spute of many differ¬ 
ences m detail, the same fundamental 
idea. 

These are our materials for estimating 
the degree of culture which the Slavs 
of that age had attained. There was not 
wanting among them a beliet in the life 
after death. They are said to have been 
acquainted with writing ; and in connec¬ 
tion with this statement the so-called 
Runic characters must be taken into 
account. Traces of music and architec¬ 
ture can be found among them, though in 
a crude form, and they were lovers ol 
poetry and .song. It can hardly be su])- 
posed that, as many Slavonic .scholars 
assert, they possessed some astronomical 
knowledge, and had a civil year with 
twelve months. The names of the months 
which are found later among various 
Slavonic tribes were indubitably first 
formed by learned jiriests, on the model 
of the Greek and Roman names, at that 
point in ihi* Christian era when the Julian 
calendar with twelve instead of ten months 
was coming into general use in Europe. 
Charles the Great first projiosed among the 
Franks the substituting of German names 
for the Latin names of the months. 

The independent spirit of the Slavs is 
specially mentioned by German as well 
as Byzantine writers. Widukind, the 
^ - , historian of the first two Saxon 

Love of^* emperors, says of them: ‘'The 
Freedom Slavs are a dogged, laborious 
race, inured to the scantiest 
food, and they regard as a pleasure what is 
often a heavy burden to men of our time. 
They face any p)rivations for their beloved 
liberty, and in spite of many reverses 
they are always ready to fight again. The 
Saxons fight for glory and the expansion 
of their frontiers, the Slavs for their 
freedom.” Adam of Bremen records a 


century later : “I have heard the most 
truth-loving King Sven of Denmark say 
repeatedly that the Slavonic peojiles could 
long ago have been converted to Chris¬ 
tianity if the greed of the Saxons had not 
interposed obstacles. These think more 
of exacting tribute than of converting 
pagans.” 

There is a particular appropriateness 
in the words which the Polish historian, 
John Dlugosz, wrote about the Poles 
about 1480, although he is describing 
his contemporaries : ” The Polish nobles 
thirst for glory and are bent on booty; 
they despise dangers and death . . . 
they are devoted to agriculture and cattle- 
breeding ; they are courteous and kind 
towards strangers and guests, and more 
hospital)le than any other p^cople. The 
peasants shrink from no work 01 trouble, 
endure cold and hunger, and are super¬ 
stitious . . . they care little about the 
maintenance of their houses, being con¬ 
tent with f(‘\v ornaments ; they are spirited 
and brave to rashness, ... of high stature, 
of strong and well proportioned build, 
with a sometimes fair, sometimi's dark 
. coin])lcxion.” The well-known 

^ysique p^^.^iceful disposition of many 

® p , Slavonic tribes, and, above all, 

^ ^ the circumstance that they 

adhered to the old tribal constitution, 
which prevented any creation of a state 
on a large scale, were the causes why the 
Slavs m their pagan period jdayed no 
important part, but w'ere first aroused to 
a new life by their contact with the 
civilised nations. Christian Rome and 
Byzantium saw the development of 
Slavonic kingdoms in the north, aftei they 
had to some degree furnished the political 
germs for that growth. 

We may now' turn to those non-Slavonic 
peoples already referred to : in the north, 
close to the Baltic Sea, the Lithuanians, 
and further to the north-east, the Finns ; 
on the Volga the Bulgarians ; and in the 
south the Khazars. Of the above men¬ 
tioned the Lithuanians and the Finns 
alone have in some degree preserved their 
individuality. 

History finds the Lithuanian tribes 
settled on the shore of the Baltic between 
the Vistula and Dwma, and southwards as 
far as the middle stream of the Bug. In 
one place only their frontier touches the 
Finnish Livonians, otherwise they are 
wedged between Slavonic peoples. They 
divided into the following tribes in the 
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tenth century. The Wends were settled 
at the mouth of the Dwina, the Letts on 
the right bank of the Dwina, bordering 
on the Livonians; on the left bank of 
the Dwina were the tribes of the Seingala 
and the Zelones ; the Kurland peninsula 
was occupied by the Korses or Kurones. 
The Smudinians and the Lithuanians dwelt 
WK Niemen ; west of these 

M * -I were settled the eleven Prussian 

. tribes ; in the south-west the 

* Yatvings. Since the duty of the 

Smudinians and I-ithuanians who dwelt 
in the centre of the whole system was to 
fight for the national freedom, and first 
of all to found a larger kingdom, Lithuania, 
all these tribes were finally called Lithu¬ 
anians. Here, again, was an instance of 
the name of a part being transferred to 
tl^ whole. 

These tribes, however, formed one nation 
only in the ethnographical sense; in 
other respects they lived as separate clans. 
As early as the thirteenth century Lithu¬ 
anian leaders, or tribal elders, are men¬ 
tioned ; they exercised authority only over 
small districts, and were styled ‘‘ Rikys 
by the Prussians, and “ Kunigas by the 
Lithuanians. It was not until the danger 
of foreign subjugation threatened them all 
that they united more or less voluntarily 
into one state. 

The Lithuanians were the last ot all 
the Europeans to adopt Christianity; 
temporarily converted in 1387, they 
relapsed, and were again converted in the 
fifteenth century. Owing to this we have 
full accounts of their pagan customs. 
We find among them three chief dieties, 
similar to the Indian Trimurti and the 
later Greek Tritheism. The place of Zeus 
was taken in their creed by Perkunas 
(thunder), represented as a strong man 
holding a stone hammer or arrow in his 
hand ; Atrimpos, who was conceived in 
the shape of a sea-serpent twined into a 
circle, corresponded to Poseidon, while 
p Poklav, a grey-bearded, jmle- 

Beliefs of man, with his head 

eiieis o sYvathed in linen, was regarded 

Lithuamans ^ 

Besides these, the sun, moon, stars, 
animals, birds, snakes, and even frogs were 
worshipped. The sun-god had various 
names, for example, Sotwaros ; the moon 
goddess was called Lajama; the rain- 
deity, Letuwanis. The whole realm of 
Nature was animated by good and evil 
divine beings, on which the life of man was 
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dependent at every turn and step. Among 
such we find the deities Lei and Lado, who 
were also known to the Slavs; Ragutis, 
the deity of joy and marriage ; Letuwa, the 
flirty of happiness; also Andaj, Diweriks, 
Mjedjej, Nadjej, and Telawelda. Besides 
the sun, fire was held in great veneration. 
The eternal fire of znicz, which was under 
the protection of the goddess Praurima, 
burnt in the temple of Perkunas in front 
of his image. There were sacred lakes 
and groves, as among the Greeks and the 
Romans. 

The affinity of the Lithuanian with the 
Slavonic and Germanic religion proves 
that these nations tornierly lived together. 
But when we discover that the Lithu¬ 
anians, like the Teutons, worshijipied the 
god of thunder, whose sacred tree was 
the oak, and whob('. temples stood m oak 
groves, we realise how hard it is to single 
out the genuinely Lithuanian element. 
The chi(‘f shrine ol Perkunas was situated 
somewhere near Romowo, in Prussia ; but 
when Prussia was concpiered by the Poles 
it was removed into the interior, to the 


confluence of the Dubissa and Niemen, 
and further cast to the Wilija, 
• direction of Kernowo, 

Priest 

* sacerdotal system was highly 
developed. The high iiriest, who had his 
seat at the chief sanctuary, was called 
Krywc-Krywcjto. Subordinate to him 
were all the jiriests, male and female 
(Wajdeletes), whose principal occupation 
was to offer sacrifices. A higher grade 
among them was formed by the Krewy, to 
whom were entrusted the superintendence 
and care of the temple ; their badge was a 
stick of peculiar shape. A life of chastity 
was obligatory to them. The |)ower of the 
head priest, Krywe-Kiywejto extended 
over every tribe. High and low bowed 
before his sign, which he sent by his 
Waj deletes. One-third part of the booty 
taken in war belonged to him. 

Ample sacrifices were made to the 
Lithuanian gods, mostly animals, occasion¬ 
ally prisoners of war. They were always 
burnt-offerings. The old Krywe-Krywejto 
himself, like other old men also, is said not 
infrequently to have mounted the pyre— 


so strong was the prevailing belief in the 
purifying power of fire. The priests also, 
in default of every sort of political govern¬ 
ment, disseminated public order and 
civilisation, the Krywe-Krywejto being as 
it were, the head chieftain of all the tribe. 
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A proof that the same system obtained 
among the Slavs and Teutons is afforded 
by the word kunigas (kuning = king), 
which among the Slavs denotes both prince 
and priest; knjaz (prince), knez (czechish 
= priest), or in Polish ksiadz (priest), and 
ksiaze (prince). The priests were in posses¬ 
sion of a method of writing. The chronicler 


Writing 

of the Northern 
Peoples 


of the Teutonic Order, Peter 
of Dusburg(c. 1326), asserts 
that wTiting was unknown 
to the T.ilhuanians ; but 


this can be true only of the common 
people. Traces of a secret writing have been 
iouncl. The Runic characters were pro¬ 
bably familiar t<^ all the northern peoj)l(‘S 
—Slavs, Teutons, Lithuanians, and Finns. 


If Lithuania had not encountered any 
obstacles in its expansion, a theonatic 
monarchy would probably have betm 
lormed there. External dangers led to 
the severance of tlie spiritual from the 
military power, and thus to the develop¬ 
ment of a secular government. The legend 
was current among the jieople that 
Widemut—perhaps connected with the 
lawgiver Odin, common to all Germanic 
tribes—had laid the foundation of a social 


and political organisation. Family life 
was dependent on the priests, who admin¬ 
istered justice according to ancient custom. 
Peter of Dusberg relates that the Lithu¬ 
anians held meetings in sacred places. 
They occujiied their time in agriculture 
and cattle breeding, drank mare’s milk, 
and were skilled in brewing beer and mead. 
Rich men drank from horns, poor mcui 
from wooden cups. Autumn was a season 
of mirth in the villages. Guests were 
treated with especial attention, hosjiitably 
entertained, and not dismissed until they 
were drunk. 


The Lithuanians learnt the art of war 


by necessity. They fought with bow 
and arrow, sword and lance, and also 


with battle-axe and sling. The oldest 
weapon was an oaken club. The gods 
TK A consulted before every 

of War In skins of 

• .. “ aurochs and bears, with caps on 

I uania heads, they marched to 

battle amid the flare of trumpets, some¬ 
times on foot, sometimes mounted. On 
their military standards were depicted 
figures of deities, and men with bears* 
heads, or two wreaths, blue and yellow ; 
the galloping horseman, who first appears 
in the coat of arms of Lithuania proper, 
was ultimately adopted by the whole race. 
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They contrived to cross the rivers in boats 
made of the hides of aurochs, or by holding 
on to the tails of their horses, as we are 
told the Hungarians and Tartars did. 
The home-coming warriors, if victors, were 
received by the women and girls with 
dance and song, but were treated with 
contempt after a defeat, while fugitives 
were punished by death. The Lithu¬ 
anians also believed in a life after death. 
They equipped the dead man with all that 
he had required on earth—weapons, 
ornaments, and clothes, horses, hawks, 
slaves, and wuves. They were then all 
burnt, and their ashes laid m the grave. 
A funeral feast was held in commemora¬ 
tion. 

The Finns of the Ugrian-Mongol stock 
occupied originally the entire north of 
modern Russia. Their various tribes were 
settled as easterly neighbours of the 
Lithuanians between the White Sea, the 
Ural, and the Volga. The riviT Dwina 
can be roughly regarded as the boundary 
between Lithuanians and Finns, although 
some J^ithuanians were to be found on the 


right bank of the Dwina. On the shores 


Livonians 

and 

Esthonians 


of the Baltic were settled the 
Livonians and the Esthonians, 
who still survive in Livonia and 
Esthonia. Besides these chief 


tribes, Wesses or Besses, Meren, Muro- 


mians, Tcheremisses, Jamen, Mordwinen, 
Tchuden, Permians, and others are men¬ 
tioned in the Russian chronicles ; they 
w'ere settled more to the south, and were 
called Tchuden by the Slavs. Here once 
lay the Finnish kingdom of Biarmia, 
probably the modern Perm. 

We possess very scanty information, 
derived from the Scandinavian Vikings 
who made their way there, about this 
kingdom so famous in northern legends. 
At the time of Alfred the Great, Otter 


was the first to come into these regions: 
then Wulstan. In the days of St. Olaf 
(1026) the Vikings Karli and Torer 
Hund followed. They professed to be 
merchants, brought furs, and then 
apparently withdrew, in order to lull the 
suspicions of the inhabitants. In reality, 
however, they were preparing for a raid, 
which Torer conducted, as an expert in 
Finnish magic. Their goal was the tombs 
of the Biarmians and the temple of their 
chief god Jumala. Marking their path 
by stripping the bark from the trees, they 
reached the meadow where the temple 
stood, surrounded by a high wooden 
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paling; the guardians had gone away. The 
Vikings dug up the sepulchral mounds and 
found a quantity of gold. There stood in 
the temple an image of Jumala, on whose 
knees was placed a plate filled with gold ; 
this Torer carried off. Karli, however, 
struck off the head of the idol, in order to 
seize its golden necklace. The guards rushed 
ir* » 4 -noise, blew their 

Before ^ horns, and the Vikings escaped 
♦K* their pursuers with difficulty. 

e avs This is almost the only account 
we have of Finnish Biarmia. Its history 
is then merged in that of Novgorod. 

The Finnish tribes could not resist the 
advance of the Slavs. The Esthonians 
alone were able to maintain their nation¬ 
ality. Mordvinnic princes are mentioned 
by the Russian chroniclers even in the 
fourteenth century. The Finns, especially 
the Permians, carried on a modest trade ; 
they were glad to take sabres from 
Mohammedan countru'S in exchange for 
furs. They also engaged in agriculture. 
Their religion resembled the Lithuanian. 
The Finns also were widely famed as sooth¬ 
sayers and magicians. This ice-bound 
country was otherwise little known or ex¬ 
plored. Kaswini. who died in 128.^, relates 
how the Bulgarians on the Kama and 
Wilga traded with the Finns in dumb 
show. The Bulgarian brought his goods, 
]:)ointed to them, and left them on the 
ground. He then came back, and found 
on the same spot such commodities as 
were used in the country. If he was 
satisfied with them he exchanged his goods 
for those deposited by the strangers ; il he 
was dissatisfied, he took his own wares 
away again. 

We have almost as little information 
about the Bulgarians, that nation of horse¬ 
men on the Volga, and even that only after 
the tenth century, when their prince 
Almys went over to Islam shortly before 
921. We are indebted to this circumstance 
for the before-mentioned report of Ahmad 
ben Fadlan (ibn Fadhlan, 
Dealt Foszlan), who entered 

With “ Witehes ” capital, Bulgar, on May 
nth, 922, as the envoy of 
the Caliph. The Spanish Abu Hamid, who 
visited Great Bulgaria in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, reports: “ Every twenty years the 
old women of this country are suspected 
of witchcraft, and great excitement pre¬ 
vails among the people. The old women 
are then collected, their feet and hands 
are bound, and they are thrown into a 
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great river that flows past. Those who 
swim are considered to be witches, and are 
burnt; those who sink arc regarded as 
innocent, and are rescued.” Human 
sacrifices were not infrequent in those 
days. We come upon instances among 
the Herulians (Procopius and Ennociius) 
and the Ros (ibn Rust a), among the Wends 
or Sorbs (Bonifatius) and the pagan Poles 
(Thietmar), the Radimici, Wjatici, and 
Sewerane (Nestor), and even among the 
eastern Slavs. Most of the instances de¬ 
scribed were cases of the burning of widows. 
Some Slavonic tribes paid the Bulgarians 
a tribute in horses, furs, and other articles, 
such as an ox-hide, from every house. 

At this same era the West Turkish 
nation of the Khazars, of whom we have 
evidence after the second centuiy a.d., 
was settled in the south of Russia between 
the Caspian and Black Seas. The most 
flourishing period of the Khazar Empire 
seems to have been in the sev^enth century, 
alter the lall of the Hun Em])ire. Their 
most important towns were : Saryg-sar, on 
the west bank ol the Volga (yellow town ; 

later I til, now Astrachan), and 
® Khamhkh, or Khazaraii, which 

Flo“rished lay opposite ; also Samandar 
or Smendr (now Tarchu, east 
of I'emirchan-Schura, on the west shore 
of the Caspian Sea), and the fortress of 
Sarkel at tlie mouth of the Danube, built 
under the Emjieror Theophilus in 833-835 
by the Greek Petronas (in Nestor : Bela- 
weza ; destroyed by Sviatoslav) ; a second 
Khazar fortress of some temj)oraty im¬ 
portance was Balangar, in the Caucasus. 

The Khazars carried on an extensive 
trade with Bulgaria, Russia, Persia, and 
Byzantium. The half-nomadic popula¬ 
tion still lived partly in those Wojlok- 
Jurtes which we find at the present 
day among the Kirghiz. Only the richer 
men built themselves mud huts, and the 
Khagan alone had high tiled houses. The 
Khagan was the supreme head in religion, 
while a Veg stood at the head of military 
affairs. Under the Khagan Bulan—tra¬ 
ditionally about 740; more correctly 
shortly after 860—the Khazars, after a 
temporary conversion to Christianity, 
partly adopted the Jewish faith. They 
were completely subjugated by Russia 
about 969. Remnants of the Khazars 
long remained in the Crimea and the 
Caucasus ; some memories of them still 
survive in the names of a few towns. 

Vladimir Milkowicz 




BEFORE THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

THE OLD POLISH EMPIRE AND THE 
MEN WHO SHAPED ITS DESTINIES 


'^IIE waves of Slavonic mij^ration, which 
^ surged to and Iro in the Far East of 
Europe, had from an early date come into 
contact with the peoples of Western 
ICurope ; but there were as yet only tribes 
and no large empire. The tidings first 
came to Constantinople in the ninth 
century that a large Russian luni)ire existed 
in the north. A hundred years later a 
powerful Polish Empire was discovered in 
the north-west. The credit of this dis¬ 
covery belongs to Germany. War had been 
raging between the two races since th(‘ 
middle of the eighth century, on the hue of 
the Elbe, at the jioint where the Slavonic 
and Cierman tribes came into contact with 
each otlier. Hut while the ^iermans won 
political unity through Chailos the Great, 
assimilated Roman culture and ndo])ted 
Christianity, the Slavs were still di:>united, 
and were inimical lo Western views on 
])olitics, religicm, and culture. A bitter 
contest was waged lor these })riiiciples, 
and finally for freedom. In the course 
of a hundred years the Slavs between the 
Elbe and the Oder were subjugated ; the 
Slavs on the Oder also were now engaged 
in a desperate struggle, more 
Poland in^ especially since they were +orn 
Contact with ^ tcuds. It then 

the West happened that the Wends 
chose the Saxon Count Wichmann, who 
died in 967, and who had quarrelled with 
the German Empire, as their leader agams* 
the neighbouring Lisikaviki. Wichmann 
inflicted, in 962, two defeats on Misako— 
Miseko, or Mesko, a diminutive of Mstislav 
—and killed his brother ; Mesko, in con¬ 
sequence, submitted to the Margrave Gero, 


F 


An Observant 
Trader 

1,000 Years Ago 


who was tiicn sUitioned with an army on 
the Polish frontier, and agreed to pay a 
tribute for the country between the Oder 
and the Warthe. That was the first 
contact of Poland with the West 

In 965 the S{)anish Jew Ibrahim ibn- 
Jacob travelled through Gennany, for 
trading purposes and made his way to 
Merseburg and Prague, 
where he became aeqainted 
with the Slavs. ‘‘ There arc 
now,'’ he wrote, “ four 
])rinces among thian.” ot whom he names 
“ Mshka,” Z.C., Mesko, as “ Prince of the 
North.” “ As regards the country of Mshka, 
it is the hugest ot the Slavonic countries. 
It is rich in corn, flesh, honey, and 
pasturage. The taxes, which he levies, are 
])aid in Byzantine Mitkal; they serve to 
maintain his peo] ' . . . . He has 3,000 

Dsra (I)uzina, or bodyguard suite) . . .; 
he gives them armour and horses, arms, 
aii«' whatever they need. The Russians 
live to the liast ot Mshka and the Ihus- 
sians in the north.” 

The above-named Misako, or Mesko, is, 
therefore, the first Polish prince who is 
authenticated by history. The later tra¬ 
dition relates that he was descended from 
the family of the Piast of Kriishwitz ; it 
speaks ot a dynasty of the Piasts, and 
can give some account ol his ancestors. 
Piasl in Polish means much the same 
as tutor or guardian. In connection with 
the legendary nariative it is conjectured 
that a court official of the royal family, 
who filled the post of teacher to the 
children, resembling, therefore, a Frankish 
majordomo, overthrew the old dynasty 
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and obtained the throne. The Piast 
family ruled in Poland until 1370. 

Poland comes into history at the time 
when Germany revived the claim of the 
Roman Empire to rule over all lands and 
peoples, and showed the strength necessary 
to enforce the claim. The Slavonic tribes, 
which adjoined on the east, although 
they obstinately defended 
« * ® ^ their liberty, must have heard 

omaA these alleged claims of 

sovereignty, since they soon 
reconciled themselves to the position of 
vassals ot the Holy Roman Empire. This 
empire, like the whole West, was 
dominated then by the Christian idea. To 
disseminate it was the noblest task, and 
the Church, which put forward legal 
claims, supplied the power and authority 
for it. The heathen Slavs in the East 
thus offered a wide field to German 
missionary enterprise; and with this 
purpose an archbisho])nc was founded in 
Magdeburg. The conversion of Poland to 
Christianity was, under these conditions, 
only a question of time. 

Some years after the first contact with 
Germany Mesko married the daughter 
of the Bohemian prince Boleslav 1 ., 
by name Dubrava. At her persuasion 
he and all his nobles arc said to have ac¬ 
cepted Christianity in 966. The political 
consideration that this was the only way 
to assert, even partially, his independence, 
must have turned the scale. He must 
have seen that Rome was the powerful head 
of the Christian world, and that upon Rome 
even Germany was, in a sense, de])endent. 
In 968 a bishopric for the Polish territory 
was founded in Posen, under the juris¬ 
diction of the archbishopric of Magdeburg. 
Jordan was the first Bishop of Posen. 

This was the turning-point in the history 
of the Polish tribes ; they began a new 
chapter of life with their connection with 
the West. Poland first grew into a power¬ 
ful empire under the guidance of the 
The Real Christian Church. For this rea- 
« * r Mesko must be regarded as 
Poland the real founder of Poland. 

He cemented more closely his 
amicable relations with the German Em¬ 
pire by wedding Oda, the daughter of the 
Margrave Thu'drich, after the death of his 
Bohemian consort in 977. He took part, 
however, m the conspiracy of Henry of 
Bavaria against the Emperor Otto II., in 
the year 976, and had to be reminded of 
his duties as a vassal in 979 ; nevertheless, 
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on the death of Otto II., in 983, the Poles 
once more sided with the rebellious Henry. 
It was only in 985 that Mesko loyally 
shared the campaigns of (hninany against 
the Wends, and actually fought, in 990, 
against Boleslav of Bohemia, the brother 
of his deceased wife. 

Mesko died in 992, and lett several 
children by both wives, who, according 
to Slavonic law, were all entitled to inherit. 
Possibly he had contemplated some 
division of his inheritance. But the 
sovereignty over the whole empire 
was seized by Boleslav I., the son of the 
Bohemian mother ; later called ‘Chabri ” 
the Valiant. A man ol unusual ability, 
he anticipated in some degree the results 
that coming centuries were destined to 
effect, and to some extent himself 
attained the objects lor which the nation 
subsequently struggled. Cunning and 
brave, an admirable politician and 
administrator, possessed ol indt‘fatigable 
energy, he was sujierior to all who had 
dealings with him. A true appreciation 
of existing needs and the forces actually 
available prevented him Irom ever at- 
tempting the impossible. The 
nation did not prospei when it 

Ik T went outside the circle which 

Adalbert 

beginning of his reign he marched north¬ 
wards and conquered Pomerania and the 
Prussian territory, and in the south 
Chrobatia with Cracow, and Moravia 
with Slovakia, as far as the Danube. 

Just at this time Bishop Adalbeit, who 
had been banished irom Prague, went 
northwards to preach the Gospel to the 
pagan Prussians, and died a martyr’s 
death there in 997. Boleslav ransomed 
his bones from the pagans and buried them 
in Gneseri. He knew that the bones of a 
saint were necessary lor the lounding of 
churches, and that high respect was then 
paid to relics. Adalbert thus became the 
jiatron of the Polish realm. Churches were 
built in his honour. The standard of the 
corps which the prince himself com¬ 
manded bore as a badge the figure of 
Adalbert, and the military standard ol 
the whole Polish army displayed his 
portrait. Boleslav must have already been 
negotiatingwiththcemiieror and the Pope 
on the subject of new bishoprics, for we 
find by the year 999 an organised body 
of clergy in Poland. Gaudentius, brother 
of Adalbert, was nominated to be 
Archbishop of Gnesen, distinct from 
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Madgeburg; he was given as suffragans 
the Bishop of Cracow for Chrobatia, the 
Bishop of Breslau for Silesia, and the 
Bishop of Kolberg for Pomerania. Posen 
still remained under Mainz. 

Thus an independent church of Poland 
was established as a foundation for the 
later political independence. In the 
year looo, when, according to the 
teaching of the Chiliasts the end of the 
world ought to have come, the fanatical 
Emperor Otto III. went to Gnesen. 
in order to pray at the tomb of the 
saint, to whom he was also related. 
He had a brilliant reception ; but the 
political advantages which the Pole 
was able to obtain were not small. Otto 
apprcjved of the ecclesiastical system of 
Poland, and promoted the prince, whom 
hitherto he had reckoned as the vassal of 


the (ierman Empire, to be brother, friend, 
and ally under the title of Patricuis. In 
his pursuit of the dream of a world- 
empire, Otto III. had lost his footing on 
the soil of fact. “ May Heaven forgive the 
t^rnperor,’' exclaimed Bishop Thictmar of 
Merseburg about 1018 discontent(‘dly, “ lor 

having made a sovereign out 
Church Umty the Duke of Poland, who 

» r**'* * hitherto was a tributary, and 

roiish iLrinpire r 1 • ii. 1 i** 

for having exalted him so 
high that he soon sought to bring beneath 
his rule and degrade to servitude those who 
were once his superiors.’' It was shown 
afterwards that, in the days of the civil 
wars and disintegration, the solidarity of 
the Polish Empire was safeguarded and 
strengthened only by the unity of the 
Church. 


The growth of the power ot Poland 
caused alarm in Germany. Matters culmi¬ 
nated in a war under Otto’s successor, the 


Emperor Henry II., since Boleslav at the 
lieginning of 1003 had annexed Bohemia 
also. Henry II. lor many years waged 
war with great energy against the Duke of 
Poland, supported by Bohemia, which had 
been evacuated by 13 oleslav in 1004, and 
by the heathen Liutizes-— an alliance v \ich 
horrified the pious German clergy—but 
could effect nothing. Boleslav had his 
supporters everywhere, and roused up 
enemies on all sides for the emperor, even 
in Germany. The political and military 
superiority of Boleslav now showed itself 
in the clearest colours. 


In the year 1005, Henry was forced 
to conclude a disadvantageous peace at 
Bautzen, while the treaty of Madgeburg, 


in 1013, latified the Pole's claim to all 
the conquests made in the East at the 
cost of Germany. Boleslav, indeed, 
in return did homage to the emperor at 
Merseburg, because he wished at the same 
time to turn against Russia. Being now 
recognised as an ally, he was accompanied 
on his Russian campaign by 300 German 
'TK R warriors but obtainc i little 
f R r success. In 1015 the war with 

Patriotism ^'Crinany began afresh; tt was 
not until 1018 that a second 
peace was concluded at Bautzen. The Elbe 
once more was the western frontier of 
Poland. Bole sin V t(\>k Kiev on August 
14th, 1018, and reinstated his exiled son- 
in-law Svia-topolk. 

Although the union of Bohemia and 
Poland had not l>een successfully carried 
out. Boleslav had united most of the w’cst 
Slavs, who were stih independent of 
(iermany, under his own sceptre, and had 
founded an empire which stretched from 
the Elster and the Elbe to the Dniester. 
He also emphasised the Sla'^onic as 
opi^osed to the Germanic features of 
national life. His name has thus become 
the banner of Polish ])atriotism. After so 
many successes the Polish duke solicited 
the title of king, and with this object sent 
an embassy to Rome. This was inter¬ 
cepted by the emperor, but after the death 
of Henry, in 1024, Boleslav placed the 
crown on his own head. He died in the 
year 1025 at the age of fifty-eight. 

Under the fust successors of the greatest 
Polish king the situation was at once 
changed ; not one of the conquests of 
Boleslav could lie retained. In the first 
place, the emjni according to custom, 
had to be divided between the heirs ; but 
Boleslav I. had already decided that one of 
las ,ons should rule over the whole realm, 
and the otlier petty princes should be 
subordinate to him. Mesko II. did, in 
fact, assume the go\x'rnment with the 
cro\<^, while we find his brothers and 
r\ I * kinsmen as petty princes. 
Quarrels thiit Quarrels naturally broke out, 

p r^k^p* which weakened the power of 
Polish Power Bohemian prince 

Bretislav conquered Moravia in 1029; 
Tdefan of Hungary, Slovakia; Canute the 
Dane, Pomerania; and Jaroslav of Russia, 
the eastern half of Galicia. It was a 
more momentous matter that relations 
with Germany grew worse. Emperor 
Conrad II., who had been closely bound 
by ties of friendship with th^ Danish king 
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since 1025, adopted Besprim, the exiled 
elder brother of Mesko. He must also 
have considered the coronation of Mesko 
an insult. Mesko, indeed, valiantly held 
his ground and ravaged Saxony and other 
districts with the utmost ferocity in 1028 
and 1030. Finally he was forced to suc¬ 
cumb, to resign Lusatia once more, and 
Th. Sple«4o«r the Merseburg treaty of 
ofBolMLv "033 to recognise m ex- 
CompleteJyGone P^'^t .terms the (xonnan 
suzerainty; probably also 
to pay tribute. The splendour which Poland 
had reached under Boleslav I. was com¬ 
pletely gone. The conditions of a vassal 
state existed for centuries, and were more 
or less burdensome. We are nowhere dis¬ 
tinctly told what constituted the duties of 
vassals ; we may, however, consider it as 
certain that the Polish princes were bound 
to attend certain court ceremonies, to 
provide tribute or presents, and on the 
occasion of coronation journeys to Rome 
to supply an escort of 500, or, later, 300 
soldiers. So long as ambitious ideas of 
empire dominated the German kings, they 
actually claimed the feudal rights of 
suzerains over Poland. It was only about 
the end of the thirteenth century that 
Poland was once for all recognised and 
treated as an independent state. 

The political efforts of the Polish princes 
were naturally directed to shake off that 
yoke. When a favourable opportunity 
offered, they revolted, refused military 
services and tribute, seldom appeared at 
the court ceremonials, and here and there 
assumed the royal title, although in the 
German Empire they were styled merely 
“duces,” or dukes. The country reached 
the zenith of independence under Bole¬ 
slav II. at the time of Henry IV., while it 
sank to the lowest depth during the 
rule of Frederic Barbarossa and Rudolf 
of Hapsburg. 

When Mesko II. died, in 1034, complete 
confusion ensued. Slaves rose against free- 
p . men, the semi-serfs against the 
aganism j^obles; churches and mon- 
f ^ asteries were plundered, and 
* the bishops killed or banished. 

Richenza, Mesko's widow, a daughter of 
Hermann II. of Suabia and sister of 
the Empress Gisela, was forced to leave 
Poland with her little son Casimir, and 
went to her home to implore help from 
her brother-in-law, the Emperor Conrad. 
The old pagan faith seems then to have 
once more proudly raised its head. To 


fill up the cup of misery, the surrounding 
nations attacked and pillaged the country. 
Besides this Bretislav Achilles of Bohemia 
in 1030 carried oft from Gnesen to Prague 
the bones of St. Adalbert, doubtless next 
to the booty the main object ol his cam¬ 
paign. Boleslav I. had built up the Polish 
Church over the tomb of the Bohemian 
martyr and had deprived Bohemia of the 
glory of the martyrdom. How important 
the event was for both sides is proved by 
the lamentations of the Polish chroniclers, 
the joy with which the relics of the national 
saint were received at Pragiu% and the long 
trial which was held about them at Rome. 
Cosmas of Prague cannot find language 
enough to praise the prince. The holy 
Adalbert now became. e(]ually with the 
holy Wenzel, the patnui saint of Bohemia ; 
the chief military standard of the country 
bore his image. Now that he ]iossessed 
these relics, the Bohemian duke contem- 
]>lated founding an archlushoiiric in 
Prague. It was only in the thirteenGi 
century that Poland was able to acquire a 
new national saint—Stanislav. 

Casimir, meanwhiU'. remained in (ier- 
_ many. In tli(‘ reign ol the 

Em])eror Henrv 111 ., who 

Lsol.tio« !-PP"rtunity 

of once again assen ting imperial 
claims upon the East, be marched, in 
1040, with 500 men to Poland in order to 
win back his inheritance. He found the 
country ruined. Wild animals had their 
lairs where once the catlu'dral of (inesen 
stood. The nobles had established in¬ 
dependent lordships in the provinces. 
Casimir, in order to be abU* to carry 
on war successfully, married a Russian 
wife and made an alliance with Hungary. 
The war against Bohemia was conducted 
with unusual energy on account ot 
Moravia and Silesia, as well as of the 
plundering of the church of Gnesen. 

When, by the help ol Russia Casimir had 
won back Masovia and also Silesia, he pro¬ 
ceeded to re-establish the dt'cayed Polish 
Church. He renewed the bishoiirics, and 
conferred the archbishojii ic upon his 
kinsman Aaron, who resided at Cracow 
so long as the road to (inesen was blocked. 
Casimir successfully accom})hshcd his plans 
by the help of Germany, whose suzerainty 
he acknowledged. He died m 1058. The 
distress and misery which Poland suffered 
in the first years after Mesko’s death 
never occurred again down to the time 
of its overthrow. Casimir, therefore, for 
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his services in the restoration of the 
empire has been given the honourable 
title of Restaurator/' 

The empire owes to him also a second 
change. Hitherto, the Polish duke had 
no permanent abode ; he journeyed from 
country to country, in order to administer 
justice personally in every place. The 
duke had his throne in the town where 
he preferred to live. 

When Casimir came to 
Poland he took up his 
quarters in Cracow, since 
other provinces were still 
to be conquered. From 
that time Cracow remained 
the residence ot the duke 
and was, down to the 
sixteenth century, the 
political centre. This was 
not any advantage for 
the development ot the 
empire. Posen or Gnesen 
would indisputably hove 
better answered the ))ur- 
posc, since both lay nearer 
to Pomerania and the sea. 


In conformity with the order of succes¬ 
sion, introduced probably by Boleslav as 
king, the eldest of four sons, Boleslav II., 
subsequently called by the Chroniclers 
“ the Bold,'’ assumed the reins of govern¬ 
ment on the death of Casimir. His 
courage and ambitious plans recalled the 
memory of Boleslav I. The political 
situation on his accession was pe :uliarly 




CRACOW CASTLE IN MEDIiEVAL .TIMES 


AT THE PRESENT DAY 

favourable; the dispute 
about the right of investi¬ 
ture between Henry IV. 
and the Pope left a free 
hand to the Polish duke. 
Boleslav actually took the 
side of Henry’s enemies, 
and had himself crowned 
at Christmas, 1076. But 
th< scene of the struggle 
of the Salian with the 
rival kingdom was mostly 
the valley of the Main. 

Fraught with greater 
consequences was Bole¬ 
slav’s attitude towards 
Stanislav, Bishop of Cia- 


From the time of Casimir, who restored the Polish power in the middle of the COW, wliom the king, for 
eleventh century, until the sixteenth century, Chm ow was the political centre. unknown 


to which, indeed, the future ot Poland 
pointed. With Cracow as capital, Poland 
came into the disturbing vicinity of Bo¬ 
hemia and Hungary, and was distracted 
from her true aims. Apart from this dis¬ 
advantage, the West Slavs were in this 
way more easily Germanised. The remote¬ 
ness from the sea was partially remedied 
by the removal of the court to Warsaw. 


reasons unknown to us, 
murdered with his own hands before the 
iUtar. This tragedy was the theme of 
many writers. It is also said to have been 
the cause of Boleslav being forced to go 
into exile ; but the story is improbable. 
He died in 1081, but the place of his death 
is unknown. Many churches were built 
in honour of the murdered bishop, who 
was promoted in the thirteenth century 
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to be the first patron saint of Poland. 
Boleslav’s successor, until 1103, at first 
only in Posen, while Cracow belonged to 
Boheitiia, was his brother Vladislav 
Hermann, a weakling in brain and body. 
He was unable to take up any firm attitude 
either towards the nobles or his own 
sons, or even the Church, to which he is 
said to have granted certain 
Between privileges. He divided the 
empire during his lifetime; 
Two Brothers retained the 

supreme authority, Boleslav received Mas- 
ovia, Gnesen, and Posen, and his illegiti¬ 
mate son Sbignev Cracow and Silesia. 

The smouldering feud between the two 
brothers burnt the more fiercely after 

Hermann’s death, until Boleslav III. 
Krzyvousty (Crooked Mouth) had con¬ 
quered his brother’s share. In spite of 
numerous frontier wars—for example, in 
1109 the defence of (ilogau against the 
Emperor Henry V. and Svatopluk of 
Olmiitz—Boleslav did not secure any 
lasting advantage. Nor does his im¬ 
portant place in the history of Poland 
depend upon the fact that he re- 

subjugated Pomerania and won it for 
Christianity by his missionaries, espe¬ 
cially Bishop Otto of Bamberg, formerly 
chaplain of Vladislav Hermann ; for by 
his very choice of a (German bishop to 
evangelise Pomerania the Germanisation 
and hence the loss of Pomerania were 
hastened. But the Church paid him an 
appropriate tribute of thanks for what 
he had done. A priest, probably a 

Venetian, erroneously known by the 

name of Martiniis Gallus, wrote in glorifi¬ 
cation of Boleslav III. the “ Chronicne 
Polonorum,” reaching down to 1113—the 
oldest chronicle of Poland, and the 

earliest literary monument belonging to 
the country. The campaigns in Pome¬ 
rania and the conversion of the land had 
the same value for Poland as the Crusades 
for the West. Bohemia and Poland in 

Craeow return for their often rather 

racow forcible missionary work in 

Becomes the rk * ^ 

• I o * pagan Pomerania and 

Oilicial Centre U ® ^ r 

Prussia were released from 

the obligation of sharing in the expeditions 
to Palestine. The importance of Boleslav 
III. for Poland consists chiefly in his settle¬ 
ment of the order of succession to the throne. 
He divided his empire before his death in 
the following way : Vladislav, the eldest 
son, inherited Silesia with Giatz ; Boleslav, 
Masovia and Kujavia with Dobrzyn; 
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Mesko, Gnesen and Posen with Pomerania ; 
Henry, Sandomir; Casimir, a posthu¬ 
mous son, came off empty-handed. The 
eldest of the tamily was always to be 
Grand Duke, and reside m Cracow ; to him 
were assigned the district of Cracow with 
Len<;zyca and Sieradz, besides the tribute 
from Pomerania and the region beyond 
the Oder, so that he might be superior in 
|X)ssessions to all oth(T jictty princes. 
Cracow thus became an official centre. 

It is persistently asst^rted tliat Boleslav 
introduced witli this measure the custom 
of seniority, according to which the 
eldest Piast for the tune bcung should be 
the supreme head of the whole kingdom. 
But that is hardly correct. In the old 
days there was no distinction between 
public and private law. His scheme for 
the succession was not, therefore, new. 
Further, when, in 1054. the I^ohemian 
duke Bretislav Achilles and Jaroslava of 
Kiev introduced the seniority, they only 
applied to the royal power the old Slavonic 
custom of family inheritance. The Polish 
duke, therefore, made use of the experience 
which had been gained in Bohemia and 
TK w Russia. 1 'he conterence of 
rn 1 * Russian princes at Lubetch. in 

Descendants^ 1097, had already declared that 
. the petty jn'inciiialities were 
hereditary. Boleslav now ado]ded this 
principle for his realm. The only new 
feature in Boleslav’s scheme for the 
succession was that the district of Cracow 
remained as an appanage of the (irand 
Duke without any hereditary rights. 

The consequences of Boleslav’s settle¬ 
ment of the succession w'ere the same in 
Poland as in Bohemia and Russia. The 
office of Grand Duke became, it is true, 
the badge and guarantee of national unity. 
But it also became an a})])lo of discord 
among the Piasts. The sanguinary w^ars, 
wffiich lasted among the descendants of 
Boleslav almost unceasingly down to the 
year 1333, are full of petty incidents 
which possess no significance in universal 
history ; but nevertheless, like the similar 
wars in the families of the Premyslids, 
Rurikovitches, and Arjiades, they supply 
a fresh proof that the rule of seniority 
was destructive to the state. When men 
notice that a law produces in different 
places the same disastrous effects, they 
must arrive at the consciousness that it 
is bad; but they have simultaneously 
taken a step forward. But from the cir¬ 
cumstance that Bohemia was able to 
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abolish the rule of seniority in 1216, and 
Poland and Russia only in the fourteenth 
century, it may be gathered how tena¬ 
ciously mankind clings to one idea, and 
how hard it is to strike out a new path. 
We also learn from it that Bohemia was 
more than a hundred years ahead of the 
above-named states m political develop¬ 
ment. 

The oldest period of Polish history, 
when the young realm, guided mostly by 
strong hands and sound at the coie, 
turned its strength toward the outside 
world, ends with Boleslav III., who had 
done homage again in 113510 the Emperor 
Lothar, and died in T138. The course of 
events after 1138 was exactly opjiosite. 
While tlie Piasts disputed among them¬ 
selves for the scnioT'ity, they regarded only 
themselves, and 
lost sight of the 
common Polish in¬ 
terests in the 
outs>ide world. The 
dispute among the 
sons broke out soon 
after the death of 
tile iathei. The 
(irand Duke Vlad¬ 
islav II., of Cracow, 
wished once more 
to restore unity at 
tlie expense of his 
brothers. 

But the threat¬ 
ened princes com¬ 
bined and asserted 
their claims; the 
law indeed, .poke 
tor them. Boleslav 

IV. (Curly-head), thi‘ eldest but one of 
the brothers, ascended the grand-ducal 
throne in the place of Vladislav, who 
was deprived of his share in the m- 
lu'ritance in 1146; and maintained his 
jiosition until his death in 1173, notwith¬ 
standing that the exiled monarch sought 
to recova' his sovereignty by the aid of 
Germany. After him, the third bio^her. 
Mesko III. (the Elder), became Graml 
^ Duke ; and finally, after liis 

asimir e t>anishment by the nobles the 
, originally excluded Casimir 

came to the throne, since Henry of Saii- 
domir had already fallen. The Pope and 
the emperor had approved of this choice. 
Matters so far had gone smoothly with 
the succession to the throne. But the fruit 



of the new order of things had already been 
lasted; thus Leszko I., the White, a son 
of Casimir, disputed the grand-ducal 
throne with his uncle Mesko III. Vlad¬ 
islav III., Longshanks, a son of Mesko 
- . III., who resided at Cracow, 

Lose *”**^*^^ 1202-1206, must have equally 

„ recognised the evil latent in 

Prestige 

the deposed Vladislav II- -Boleslav I. the 
T ill of Breslau, Misko of Ratibor, and 
('onrad of Glogaii—came forward with 
their claims, and not without success, 
aTer they had previously, with the help 
of Germany, tc»kcn possession of their 
inherit a nee. 

The cmjiire, owing to this, could not 
]mt lose all prestige with the uutside 
woild. Tlie banished (.r d*drauded Piasts 
sought help on 
c N'cry side, espe¬ 
cially in Germany; 
each promised and 
performed all that 
was required of 
him in rctuin. The 
dukes Vladislav II., 
Boleslav IV., and 
Mesko III., ap- 
l)eared iu deepest 
submission before 
the German em¬ 
peror ; they paid 
tribute and fines, 
and furnished 
hostages. The Bo¬ 
hemian duke w'as, 
as it w'cre, their 

mediator with the 
e m p e r o r, who 
usually received him with great respect. 
The conquests m the north also W'ere 
lost The (leimaii princes Albert the 

Bear and Henry the Lion of Saxony 

had. in alliance with the Danish king 
Waldemar I., linally subjugated the north 
and w’cst Slavs ])elw’een the Elbe and the 
Oder, and had secured their territory, 
alter 1150, by tne new margraviate of 
Brandenburg. Not far from the place 
where the Slavonic Brennaburg stood, 

jBerlin arose at the beginning of the thir- 
lepiith century. 

The Pomeranian princes, w^ho were once 
tributaries ot Poland, w’ere now forced 
to acknowledge the German sovereignty. 
Bogislav 11 . ot Stettin was raised by 
Frederic Barbarossa, in the summer of 
1181, to the dignity of a prince of the 
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empire. Only a part of Pomerania was to Poland in 1123-1125—from which 
still left for a time to Poland. For period dates the oldest Polish document — 
that reason also the empire would have in order to settle the boundaries of the 
required a free hand in order to be able dioceses there, establish the cathedral 
to defend its interests against Russia, chapters in the sees, etc. The Polish 
which was at a low ebb owing to civil clergy still recognised no rule oi celibacy, 
wars. But thus it lost not merely the and the prince alone nominated the bishops 
East Galician towns which Boleslav I. and removed them at his own discretion ; 
TK r Boleslav IT. had once con- and this state ot things continued for a 

Power"of^ quered, but allowed a strong long time. No bishop would then have 
®i. Russian principality to be been able to oppr).se the prince. It was 
® ® ‘ * y formed on the Dniester. The only at the period ol the civil wars that 

events of domestic history were far the Church acquired an increasing rejiuta- 
more momentous. First and foremost the tion. Vladislav III. Longshanks, son 
power of the nobility, which composed ot Mesko the Elder, suspecting the latent 
the fighting strength, rose to an iinfore- danger, obstinately resisted thi* claims of 
seen height. The Slachta —the noblesse— the clergy. 

forced even the vigorous Boleslav TI. to Th('conviction was at last brought home 
leave the country, as his father Casimir had to the Poles, as it had been to the Ik)- 
been obliged to do. Under Boleslav III., hemians and the Russians, that the only 
wlio was an able soldier, his Palatine salvation for the empire lav in a hereditary 
Skarbimir rebelled, and was blinded as a monarchy. Since each ot the petty i^rmces 
punishment in 1117. In 1171 the nobility, wished to become lu'reditarv niler, and 
under the leadership of Jakva of Miechow, no one of them would give wav. for a 
rose against Boleslav IV. in order to put time the evil grew onl\' worse. The 
his brother Casimir in his place; this was ablest statesman among the Piasts of 
the first great rebellion of the Slachta. the time was undoubtedly Casimir II. 
Mesko the Elder fought for the princely ^ » Brought up in the (h'rman 

rights in Poland, just as the son and school, he gras])ed the true 

grandson of Vladimir Monomach did in statesman affairs, and therefore 

Susdal ; though repeatedly driven from ^ ^*‘“**'allied himself with the newly 
the throne, he mounted it again. arisen forces, the nobility and the clergy, 

Besides the nobility, a second jxnver in order to reach his goal. Immediately 
arose m the empire—the Church. The after his elevation to the (irand Dukedom, 
storm ol the Investitures Controversy had probably in 1179, he convened an imperial 
passed over Poland in the eleventh cen- assemblv at Lenezyea, at which the clergy 
tury almost without leaving a trace, so ap])eared as well as the nobles, 
little power had the hierarchy in those This was the first im])erial assembly of 
parts; Boleslav had entered the lists Poland, and at the same time its first 
against Henry IV. merely on political synod. Here the Church obtained the 
grounds. If we assume, with the clerical important jirivilege of exemption from 
chroniclers, that Boleslav was forced to payment of imposts and taxes to the 
go into exile for the murder of Bishfip juinces. Th(‘ powt'i* of the jinnees was 
Stanislav, we are regarding that event checked. By this policy Casimir placed 
from the standpoint of the thirteenth himsell in ojiposition to the conservative 
century—in the eleventh century the hue of Great Poland, which would not 
Polish Church was still too young to be hear ot any concessions to the Church. 
Ch * f 4 <^3,pable of such a vengeance. Casimir acted here m the same way as the 
Strikes^Root pious historian of the Ottos when they provided a counterpoise 
in Poland thirteenth century pictured to to the dukes by the creation of the im- 
himself that the wanton crime })erial ecclesiastical offices ; he must 
must have been expiated in some way or have fully understood that he was de- 
other. The Christian religion only slowly pendent on the nobility. But the result 
struck root in Poland. The first prince was that he was supported m his efforts 
who was obedient to the Church was by the grateful Church. 

Boleslav III. ; he took interest in the Cas.'mir also took the ])recaution of 
missions, and himself made pilgrimages having his title confirmed by the Pope and 
to France to the tomb of St. Silgidius. thetmperor; in this policy he seems to have 
During his reign the first papal legate came been the model for the Bohemian dukes. 
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He was now able to think how to make 
the grand-ducal power heroditJlry in his 
family, an arrangement which was also 
the ambition of the Premyslids. Thus 
he and Mesko III. represented two 
opposite political schools, and friction 
was inevitable. But when Casimir died 
in 1194, it was seen that matters were in 
a favourable position for his children. 

Vincentius, Bishop of Cracow—later 
su! named Kadlubek — who voluntarilv 
became a monk at Jedr;;ejow in 1218, and 
died m 1223, recoids tliat the clergy and 
nobility met m 1105 at Cracow m cirder 
to settle the question of tlie throiK*. 
Who had summoned them ^ The Chronicle 
does nf)t tell us. We learn 
only tiiat the Churcli sid(’d 
there with the lumse of 
Casimir. At tlie instance 
of Bisho]) Fulko of Cracow, 
wh(3 adroitlv adduced as 
an argument the preference 
given by Pojie •and em¬ 
peror to Casimir over 
Mesko, Casimir’s elder son, 

Les;cko I. (the White) was 
summoned to Cracow. 

It was the lirst election 
of a ])riuce in Poland; 
though only, as in Bo¬ 
hemia, from among the 
members oi the already 
ruling family, the Piasts. 

H('liceforward, with little 
intcrru|ition, Cracow re¬ 
mained until 1370 —when 
the family died out—in 
the hands of the de.scen- 
dants of Casimir, although 
the liereditary monarcliy 
had not yet been formally 
legalised, and conte.sts l(u* 
the throne were frequent, 
the will of the Church and of the nobility 
of Cracow. This struggle for a satisfac¬ 
tory constitution progre.ssed slowly; 
Russia and Bohemia had not escaped 
it. It is an imjiortant feature in aie 
present case that it was the Church 
which solved the problem ; it 
must have been already very 
. rk K powerful m Poland in the first 

e urch thirteenth century. 

Leszko, it is true, had not been able to 
gain any success against Mesko. But 
after the latter’.s death, in 1202, Leszko was 
summoned by the nobles of Cracow, and 
the only condition imposed upon him was 
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that he should remove the Palatine 
(k)vorko of Sandomir. That, instead of 
doing so, he preferred to abdicate the 
throne in favour of the son of Mesko, 
Vladislav Longshanks, proves how well 
^ * r designed was the poliev of 

Temporal royal house. Vladislav 

Spiritual Power however, bein« an enemy of 
the * ijiircli, could nut hold 
his own. Just at this tinn. Henry Kietlicz, 
a Silesian by birth, was elected .\rch- 
bishop ot Poland. He had formerly 
studied theology at the S jrbonne in Paris 
with Count Lot liar Conti, who mounted 
tlie papnl throne- on January 8th. 1198, 
as Innocent Ilf. ; and he had been 
steeped in the jdans (d this 
mighty Pop(‘. When jdaced 
on the arclibisliop’s throne 
at (jnesen, he did not de¬ 
mand privileges but rights 
for the Polish Church. 
Then, for the first time 
there, a conflict between 
the temporal and spiritual 
powws broke out. Kietlicz 
was obdurate, and lor the 
first time in Poland, apart 
from the dubious case of 
Boleslav IL, launched the 
])aii at the (irand Duke. He 
was forced, indeed, to flee 
th(‘ country, but the duke 
also had to leave Cracow, 
since the nobles of Gracow% 
incited by Bishop Fulko, 
left him in the lurch. 

Leszko WTis then — in 
I2()f' — recalled. And he 
now^ .ook decisive measures 
for the succession. Since 
he first, follow’ing the 
example of many princes 
of the time — foi example, Prcmsyl 
Ottokar 1 . of Ihfliemia, 1204—declared 
his country to be a papal fief, and then 
gave his brother, Conrad, Masovia and 
Kujavia, he contrived, wnth the assent 
of the clergy and the nobility, that 
Cracow and Sandomir should remain an 
inheritance ol his family. This arrange¬ 
ment was confirmed by the Pope. And 
by it the law ol seniority oi Boleslav III. 
was formally repealed. But since this 
was not done with the approval of all the 
Piasts, the civil w^ars still continued. The 
result of the enactment, on the contrary, 
w^as that the provinces felt themselves 
indeiiendent of Cracow, and the unity ol 
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the empire seemed imperilled; but this 
danger was averted by the Church. Arch¬ 
bishop Kietlicz soon came back from 
Rome, and summoned a synod at Gnesen. 
The rule of celibacy was here introduced ; 
and a special jurisdiction and other rights 
were conferred on the Church. Vladislav 
was therefore forced to give way. The 
remaining petty princes fol- 
^ lowed his example. But in all 
F.«h events the Archbishop 

of Gnesen played an inferior 
part to the Bishop of Cracow, for (incsen 
was in another country. The wish, how¬ 
ever, of the bishops of Cracow that the 
archbishopric should be removed from 
Gnesen to their court was not gratified. 

Poland in the thirteenth century stood 
already definitely under the banner of the 
Christian faith, and the princes acknow¬ 
ledged the power of the Church. Casimir 
had made an alliance with it in ii8o, and 
solicited Pope Alexander ITT. to confirm 
him in his title. Now, also, the canonisa¬ 
tion of Stanislaus, Bishop of Cracow, was 
completed, in order that the country 
might have its own patron saint; with 
this object the old Chronicles had to be 
purposely falsified. Churches and monas¬ 
teries sprang up everywhere. The in¬ 
fluence of the Church was felt in every 
domain of public life. Boleslav, Leszko’s 
son, practised deeds of i)iety and acts of 
penance. The j)rincesses took the veil 
and won for themselves the saintly nimbus. 
It was Leszko’s brother Conrad who fought 
against the pagan Prussians and sum¬ 
moned the order of Teutonic knights, and 
by so doing later brought great danger 
upon Poland. 

When Leszko died, in 1227, and Conrad 
of Masovia assumed the government in 
the name of his infant son Boleslav the 
Shamefaced, or Modest, the nobles con¬ 
spired against him. They made use of 
the Silesian Piasts, whose head at that 
time was Henry I. the Bearded, grandson of 
that Vladislav who had been 
expelled in 1146 from Cracow. 


An Obstinate 
Struggle 


forCrwow ^he noWlity of Cracow sup- 
ported Henry, who, in spite 
of his piety, was at variance with the 
clergy. The princes of Silesia, as well as 
of Great Poland, seem to have agreed 
together about him. Vladislav, in opposi¬ 
tion to whom his own son Vladislav 
Odonicz came forward as a champion of 
the Church, actually designated the 
Silesian Henry as heir to Great Poland. 
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Under such circumstances Henry suc¬ 
ceeded in uniting in his hands the greater 
part of the Polish dominions. It would 
have been a good thing for Poland if the 
Silesian Piasts had been able permanently 
to hold Cracow. But Henry I. died early 
in 1238 ; and his son Henry II., the Pious, 
fell gloriously on the battlefield at Liegnitz, 
on April 9th, 1241, in a campaign against 
the Mongols. 

Thus once more an obstinate struggle 
for Cracow was kindled. Three lines of 
Piasts—the Silesian, the Great Polish, and 
the Casimirid—entered the lists. The 
weakest of all, Casimir’s grandson, Boles¬ 
lav Vstydlivy, substantiated his claim ; 
the bishops, who were on his side, married 
him to a Hungarian princess, so that he 
was sup})orted also by Hungary. On his 
death without issue the grandsons ot 
Conrad of Masovia, Leszko the Black and 
Vladislav Lokietek, both of whom had 
estates only in Kujavia, came forward as 
claimants to the throije. Leszko main¬ 
tained his position until 1288. The in¬ 
ternal feuds were then at their height ; 
each province had its own prince, who, 
- though himself too weak, 

with his 

Tkkeii by j^^ighbour. After Vladislav 
o emia reigned only 

a short time, another Silesian prince, 
Henry IV. Probus of Breslau, took posses¬ 
sion of Cracow (1289-1290). In the true 
spirit of patriotism he selected Przemyslav 
of Great Poland, a grandson of Odonicz, 
to inherit his dominions. But others cami' 
forward as rivals. The most dangerous was 
the Bohemian king Wenzel 11 . He married, 
in 1287, as his first wife, Jutta, a daughter 
of the German king Rudolf 1 . of Hapsburg ; 
])erhaps the object in view w'as a union of 
Poland with Bohemia under the overlord¬ 
ship of Germany. Cracow was taken by 
Bohemia in the year 1291. Przemyslav, 
it is true, in order to notify the indepen¬ 
dence of the crown of all the Polands, had 
himself crowned king of Poland at Gnesen 
in 1295 ; but he died the next year, 1296. 
Wenzel conquered Great Poland, and had 
himself crowned king of Poland in 1300. 
His death, in 1305,alone saved the indepen¬ 
dence of Poland; but the kings of Bo¬ 
hemia henceforward bore the title of 
“ Rex Polonise.'' The native candidates 
for the throne were finally beaten by 
Vladislav Lokietek, brother of Leszko the 
Black. When he was himself crowned at 
Gnesen, in January, 1320, with the consent 
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of the Pope, the union of roland was once St. Adalbert. Silesia and Cracow fell for 
more safeguarded, and with it tlie era of a time under Bohemian rule. Polish 
hereditary monarchy had dawned. More refugees were welcomed in Bcdiemia, and 
than two hundred years had elajised before those of Bohemia in Poland. There was 
the Polish nation, by great sacrifices and almost uninterrupted fighting in the 
hard struggles, had won the suitable form forests on the Silesian frontier. The same 
of government. jealousy was ap|xnrent in the ecclesiastical 

The Polish nation, which had bled to domain. Bohemia wislicd 1o have its 
gratify the ambition of her princes, while . archbishopnc,likePolain.. Bo- 

defiant n(^bles claimed a share in the hernia took pai t in Prussian 

government, had seen her most pros])enms ^ • niissionary work, but onlv in 

days irrevocably ruined through cnnl ® rivalry with Poland. The 

wars. We can best estimate her loss by words, thcrolore, ot the Polish Chronicle 
her relations to her neighbouis. of the so-called Martinus Callus “the 

The ])osition of Poland towards Cermany Bohemian.^ aie "he v\orst enemies of 
had become unfavourable. It was only P»dand,'’ hav(' a deep significance, 
when Germany, weakiaied by long wars, It was f-nlv in the thiiteenth century 
had, under Rudolf I. of Ha])sl)iirg, aban- lliat fliis hostility decn^ased, ]>rincipally 
doned all notions of world emjiire, that a through the eflorts ot Premysl Ottokarll. 
mor(' pros])erous eia dawned for Poland. 'Hie hatred of Germany had now brought 
It was only to the turn of events in other the lwf» countries together. It was Otto- 
countries, and to the battles which had kar who first apj^ealed to the Slavonic 
been fought m the West betwi'en (‘inperor fellow-symjiatlnes of the Poles when he 
and Po[)e, and not to their own cfhruaicy, prepared for a decisive campaign against 
that the Piasts of Poland owed their (nTmaiiy. Rnt Bfihemia was too closely 
independence from (iermany. The Bohe- associat(‘d with the empire, and already 
mian relations of Poland were im])oitant, too far removc'd from the Slavonic spirit, 
^ and, in fact, decisive for lor this stej) to hav(‘ any ])rospect of 

her policy. We first find the success. Poland was weaker, but since 
of Germany state's in friendly rela- she was always opposed to Germany, the 

^ tions one to the other; day of her independence would eventually 

Mesko I. mairied a Bohemian princess, dawn. While Bohemia, however, in con- 
The common menace of (Germany had ncction with Germany, developed more 
probably brought them closer together. ])(»acefully and under able kings attained 
It then ha])iXMied that the two princes some im])ortance, Poland sank deeper and 
(inarrelled with each other becaust' the deeper. Poland formerly had assumed the 
Polish prince had robbed the !> )h('mian of aggressive towards Bohemia, but now the 
a ]U'ovince (Moravia or ('ra^.ow). The two neighbours had exchanged their roles, 
emperor, it is true, decided in fav nr of Bolieiiiia obtained Moravia and extended 
Bohemia, but could rot lorce Poland to her influence o\, Sih*sia. In fact, 
accept his arbitration. Bohemia, the direction of whose jdans was 

This mutual hostility forms a juvot defined by the northern course ot the Elbe 
of the future policy ol Bohemia and and Oder, had fornu’d still wider plans. 
Polancl. Bohemia ojicnly joined the It the Bohemian princes repeatedly waned 
German Enijurc, and, relying on this, with Prussia, and if Wen^efi II. conquered 
wished to make conquests: the only Cracow, the incentive to such action 
place left for Poland was in the camp of must have been the Baltic. Poland 
its enemies. In the year 1003 Boleslav I. p , barred the way thither, 

of Poland succeeded in making him If lelations of I\)land and 

master ol Bohemia. The union oi these Hungary were quite different, 

two kingdoms would have been of far- ungary sove- 

reaching importance for the whole Slavonic reigns of the two kingdoms faced each 
world, but Germany could not and would otlier as foes —when Boleslav I. took 
not tolerate the subjugation of her vassal. Slovacia, and at the same time contested 
Poland was forced to liberate Bohemia. with Stefan in Rome for the royal crown. 

The capture of Prague only increased In later times the interests of the two 
the hatred of the two nations. Bretislav countries seldom conflicted. Hungary 
of Bohemia then conquered Moravia, went down the Danube south-eastwards; 
and carried off to Prague the bones of Poland struggled to reach the Baltic. 
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Owing to this divergence of their aims, 
quite friendly relations were often after¬ 
wards developed. 

The state of things on the Baltic Sea 
became dangerous for Poland at the time 
of the civil wars. The Polish princes of 
Kujavia and Masovia were unable to 
defend themselves against the pagan 
Prussians. The popes, indeed, 
were solicitous about their 


Power of 
the Pagan 
Prussians 


conversion ; crusades were 
preached, and an order of 
knights was founded in Dobrzyn. But that 
was of little avail. Conrad of Masovia and 
Kujavia, therefore, summoned the Teu¬ 
tonic knights and assigned to them some 
districts in 1226. Hermann of Salza did 
not, however, content himself with the 
deed of gift of the Piast, but obtained that 
district as a lief from the Emperor 
Frederic II. and Pope Gregory IX. ; the 
latter, in fact, freed the territory of the 
Order from all excejit papal overlordship. 

Thus secured on all sides the Order began 
the war with the Prussians, supported by 
the knights of Western Europe, and especi¬ 
ally those of Germany; the princes ol 
Bohemia, Poland, and Pomerania also 
sent helj). Success came rapidly ; Prussia 
was soon conquered and secured by 
fortresses. But it was soon apparent that 
the Order had its own interests, not those 
of Poland, in view. Duke Svatopluk of 
Pomerania soon confronted the Order and 
protected Prussia, The Polish princes, 
however, had claimed the help of the 
knights against Brandenburg, which 
wished to hav'e Pomerania. But the 
Order, when once brought into Pomerania, 
was unwilling to evacuate the country. 
In the same year, ijog, the Teutonic 
knights removed their chief centre from 
Venice to Marienburg. Thus there arose 
here a dangerous neighbour, supported by 
Germany and the Pope, which threatened 
to cut off Poland from the sea. The only 
hope left was, that now Lithuania was 
, .c.... developing to the east of 

Irr«.po«..b.l.ty certainly lay 

Of cue Foiisn Poland to make the best 

sovereign events, 

Poland was equally unable to guard her 
interests in Russia. This position was 
now all the more dangerous, since after 
the subjugation of her eastern neighbour 
by the Tartars, the way to Poland lay open 
to the latter, and often enough have 
the Tartars ravaged Polish countries. 
Equally gloomy was the position at that 
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time of the iitternal state of Poland, 
both in respect of legal and economic 
developments and with regard to general 
culture. The person of the }>rince and 
his court constituted the ceiftre of public 
life. The prince was the supreme adminis¬ 
trator, judge, and general; he was 
formally absolute and irresponsible. He 
nominated the higher officials, who re¬ 
presented his rights; sucli were the 
court-judge and under-court-judge, the 
marshal and under-marshal, the cham¬ 
berlain and under-chamberlain, seneschal 
and under-seneschal, carver, etc. At their 
head stood the palatine, or wojewoda. It 
cannot nov/ be determined which offices 
dated from the \ agan times and how far 
the court may have been altered later; 
the offices of chancellor and court secretary 
were certainly only creations of the 
Christian age. 

The administration was sirnide. The 
country was divided into Castellanries: 
each Castellan exercised in his own 
division all the rights of the prince. The 
Castellanries were divided into smaller 
districts, or o/>o/a, which, ])robably dating 


^ . from the oldest time, con- 

nevotts tinned in existence until the 

TaxMion thirteenth century. But more 

important for the people were 
the treasury and the law court. It is 
difficult to distinguish accurately between 
the fiscal dues which the freemen and 
serfs, who resided on the crown lands, 
were required to pay, and those which were 
payable to the royal coffers from other 
lands. The dues required consisted of 
payments in kind and in compulsory 
services, and there was a long list. A 
])lough tax, a court tax, and a peace tix 
are first mentioned ; we find also dues 
on honey, corn, cows, oxen, sheep, swine, 
etc. The subjects had to discharge public 
duties ; they were, for instance, lx>und 
to build and restore the castles and bridges, 
and compelled to dig moats, mount watch 
in the castles and courts, furnish the 
prince and his officials with horses and 
carriages, guides and escorts, to hunt 
down criminals and clear the forests, and 
so forth. 

Most burdensome was the obligation 
to receive and board messengers and 
officials, hunters, falconers, the keepers 
of the royal horses and hounds, their 
brewers, bakers, fishermen, etc., and supply 
food for the hounds and fodder for the 
horses. Even the butcher# were bound 
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to hand over to the royal falconers the 
livers oi the animals which they slaugh¬ 
tered. Besides this the ])rince claimed 
all unoccui)ied lands, all hunting-grounds 
and fisheries, all castles and towns, tolls 
and coinage rights, mills and the sale of 
salt, markets and court fees, etc. No 
considerable deviations from the oppres¬ 
sive burdens of the feudal system in 
Western Eurojie are observable. If we 
bear in mind also that abuses in the system 
occurred, that, for instance, wlien horses 
were required, they were taken from anv 
])lace, but were olten not restored, we 
shall understand that the jx'ople were 
completely at the mercy of the jirince and 
his officials. 

Equally unfavourable to the ])(‘ople was 
the judicial system. The inhabitants ot 
each district, or were collectively 

responsible lor any crimes, and m the event 
of a murder which had been committed 
on its soil it paid the indemnity, and also 
was under the obligation of jirosecutmg 
the criminals. Since, with the exception 
of the death jienalty or mutilation, there 
were only fines, that is to say, court dues, 
^ . the courts themselves became 


Oppression 


a sort of fiscal institution. As 


by Provincial kingdom was still 

TUKhvKled and largo, all 
burdens were still more or less endurable. 
But the position became worse, and finally 
intolerable, when alter the jiartition every 
prince kejit up in his own jirovince a 
court with a crowd of officials. To crown 
all, the nobles and cleigy straggled mor(‘ 
and more, as time went on, to tree them- 
selv^es from these obligations, whilt they 
obtained the corresponding privileges. 
They released themselves from the system 
of the opole, and, by so doing, from its 
collective responsibility, jurisdiction, and 
taxation. In this way jirivate lordships, 
almost tax free as regards the treasury, 
with their own jurisdiction, and their 
own system of taxation, were formed by 
the side ot the ojiole. The whole Inirdcm 
of the kingdom was shifted on to oie 
]')easants. The clergy and nobility became 
rich, while the peojile and the peasantry 
were impoverished. 

The old Slavfinic law and the earlier 
enactments were so riddled by these 
privileges that they became almost im¬ 
practicable. The necessary change came 
in the shape of the German colonisation. 
The circumstance that the Piasts, es¬ 
pecially in Silesia, married (lerman 


juinccsses, who came to Poland with a 
German suite, must have contributed to 
increase the German element in Poland, 
just as in the adj<uning country of Hun¬ 
gary. The economic distress, however, 
was the decisive cause. In order to fill 
the treasury, princes, as well as monas¬ 
teries and noble‘s, brought into the country 
« German s^ * tiers from llu more 

uccess densely inhabits 1 West in order 
to gatlier the jiroducti of the 
^ fields. The sujieriority and the 
lasting influence of the f(»reign colonists 
la\ less in the fact tluil the (rermans 
knew bettci liov. to »ultivate the soil 
rath(‘r than in their more favourable legal 
])osilion. The col(»msts. who were brought 
into the country by a contractor, received 
a ])lot of ground as an hereditary property, 
nth certain minor rights and jirivileges, 
and had m return merely to pay a definite 
annual sum to the lord of the manor. 

This ju'ivileged jjosilion was bound to 
jiromote Iheir jirosperity and to strengthen 
m them that feeling of self-reliance which 
th('v had brought with them as subjects 
of the German Em])ire. to which Poland 
was tributary. The relation of the im¬ 
migrant to the native was the same in 
Bohemia and Russia. The strong political 
])osition of Germany benefited the settlers 
of that day as much as it benefits the 
German merchants and artisans of our 
times. Foreigners were promoted by the 
Slavonic princes to the detriment of their 
own ])eopIe. The ]:)rinces were too short¬ 
sighted to see that in this way they fostered 
in their own jieople that sense of humilia¬ 
tion which has been telt for centuries and 
has found its expre^ lon in legends, songs, 
and other forms of literature. 

On the other hand, the (lermans, who 
had I he m(‘ans at their disposal, were 
alwa3^s m the position to jnirsue further 
devoio])mcnts ot culture. The feelings of 
tlie Slavonic population, mortified and 
ignored by tlieir own jirinces, either 
TK ’ unburdened themselves in 
Wa hatred for the quite innocent 

p ^ , German element and in re- 
rospen y against the authorities, 

or found a vent in emigration. On the 
other hand, the people took refuge in the 
protection of the German law; Polish 
villages and towns under the Slavonic law 
wished, in order to increase their prosperity, 
to be “ promoted'’ to the German law^Ger¬ 
man customs, language, and culture would 
obviously spread rapidly under these 
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conditions. The devastations of the Tartars in gaining the friendship of Lithuanian 
and the civil wars helped on the German princes, who were already hostile to the 
colonisation. Silesia was soon com- Order. In 1325 he married his son 
pletely Germanised, and in other pro- Casimir to Aldona, daughter of the war- 
vinces the German element at any rate like Lithuanian Gedymin. Thus strcngth- 
grew steadily stronger. If the Silesian ened, he advanced himself against the 
Piasts succeeded in temporarily driving Order. The first engagements proved 
the Casimirids from the throne of Cracow, favourable to him. But the results were 
- they owed that in no small temporarily unimportant; and the Roman 

CenUes^of support of their suit brought him no advantage. This was 

National^ife subjects. A German- due partly to the hostile attitude of King 

a lona le entire Polish John of Bohemia, who could not disguise 

state lay already within the range of proba- his impulse toward the North. John so 
bility. A national crisis now took the far acconijdished his pur])ose between the 
place of the economic crisis which had been years 1327 and 1331, that most of the 
partially relieved by the German colonisa- Silesian princes did homage to him ; and 
tion. This was the more dangerous since he undertook a camj)aign against Lithu- 
the Teutonic knights had now formed a ania, receiving on the way the homage of 
third party in the country by the side of a Masovian j^rince. The Hungarian assis- 
the Germans and the empire. tance, which Lokietek received, alone 

This situation was especially gloomy for checked the Bohemian king from further 
Poland and all Slavs, since it was no steps. In s])ite of all this, the neighbour- 
longer the courts and castles of the ruling ing states noticed that the position of 
class, but rather the towns, that formed Poland was strengthened when Lokietek 
the centres of political, economic, and died in 1333. 

social life. The Slavs had, however, Work enough was left for his son 
adopted their municipal organisation Casimir. Lokietek had, it is true, already 
directly from the (iermans, who were far . restored to a large extent the 

ahead of them in this respect, and they ^j^*^®*** unity of the empire, and its 
usually found that their requirements in Hand actually 

culture were satisfied to a far higher ^ acknowledged by the Holy 

degree among the Teutons than among Roman Empire. But Poland, which had 
the Latins. hardly been cemented together, was so 

Such was the state of affairs in Poland exhausted that it could be permanently 
when, in 1320, Vladislav Lokietek was saved only by a strong hand. Casimii 
crowned king in Cracow, The removal of jiroved himself the wished-for strong king, 
ail abuses in the interior of the realm, th(‘ The times had changed. The formerly des- 
improvement of the administration and potic ruler had now to share his power witli 
judicature, the revision ot the system of the priests and the nobles. By the side 
taxation, the establishment of equitable of these the towns rose continuously vic- 
relations between the various sections of torious. Chivalry soon lost its peculiar 
the people, the restraint of the German- value ; on the one hand, firearms had 
ising movement, the encouragement of been invented; on the other, the ideas 
culture, and the protection of the realm and objects of men changed with the 
against foreign attacks—such was the growing j)rosj)erity of trades and indus- 
task of the restored monarchy. It was tries. The laws, the military system, and 
the more difficult since Poland had no the government required reform ; they 
Poland or, at the most, some were to suit the conditions of a new era. 

Without supjiort from the Casimir was comjietent for his task; 

a Friend Curia, which was again with unerring eye he recognised that 

in conflict with the empire, chivalry was nearing its end ; and he did 
Lokietek saw clearly that the Teutonic not fritter his time away in tournaments 
Order was the most dangerous enemy of as King John did, but turned his attention 
Poland. He therefore sued the knights in with all the greater zeal to important 
the Roman Curia respecting Pomerania. He economic, political, and social questions, 
formed an alliance with Denmark, Sweden, Thus, ir 1335, making full use of the 
and ^Norway, and married his daughter favourable situation, he concluded with 
Elizabeth to the Hungarian king, Charles John of Bohemia the treaty of Visegrad. 
Robert the Angevin. He also succeeded John abandoned his claims on Poland, in 
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return for which Casiniir paid him 120,000 
Bohemian groschen, and recognised the 
Bohemian suzerainty over Silesia and 
Plock. 

Casimir’s relations with the Teutonic 
Order did not turn out so favourably 
for Poland. The kings of Bohemia and 
Hungary decided in favour of the knights ; 
the Roman Curia played a double game. 
Thus Pomerania, which was lost, could be 
won back only by the sword. Casimir 
must have been resolved on this, since he 


he recovered only Kujavia and Dobrzyn. 
Half voluntarily Poland thus barred her 
own access to the Baltic Sea. But in 
return there was the glimpse ot hope in 
the future of pressing onwards to the East, 
Tk If* » reaching perhaps the Black 
Wise *** * finally, through the 

Guidance P»wer there ac¬ 

quired, of \ leaking vengeance 
on her old foes, and winning back the 
provinces lost to Boheiuia and the Teutonic 
Order. 


concluded a treaty with Charles Robert 
ol Hungary, in 133c), at Visegrad. Having 
no male issue, he 
proniis(‘d tlic succes¬ 
sion in Poland to 
Lewis, the son of the 
latter and his ovvii 
nephew, on the 


Perhaps this goal hrvered before 
Casmur's cyc's when he concluded, in 1339, 
tlie settlement of 
the succession with 
Hungary; there were 
then clear signs of 
ferment in the region 
of Halicz. At first, 


understanding that 
Lewis would win 
hack the lost pro¬ 
vinces, especially 
Pomerania, would fill 
the offices and high 
posts only with Poles, 
would imjiose no new 
taxes, and would 
respect the ancient 
privileges. The pur- 
])ort ol this here¬ 
ditary alliance was 
certainly hostile to 
the Order. But 
Casimir’s attention 
was t u r n c‘ d in 
another direction. 

When the child¬ 
less Prince Boleslav 
T roi deno vicz was 
]M)isoned in Halicz 
by the 1^ o y a r s, 
Casimir was bound 
to interfere if he 




however, Casimir was 
un fort unate; t he war 
with Lithuania and 
the Taitars was by 
no means eas}. It 
was only towards 
1366 that he perma¬ 
nently secured Lem¬ 
berg, Halicz, and a 
part of Volhynia for 
Poland. M eanwhile 

he had also re¬ 
conquered a part of 
Silesia ; the Princ3 of 
Masovia also took the 
oath of lealty to him. 
He still, however, 
bore the title “ Heir 
to Pomerania”; a 
roof that he con- 


CASiMiR THE GREAT OF POLAND tinucd to think about 
Casimir III. came to the Polish throne at a time when that COUlltry. 
nothing: but the iron hand of a stron.. ruler could have U nr»f 

saved the country from dismtegrration, and proved himself was iiut 

the wished-for man of power. He carried forward many in llis COliquCSts aild 
reforms, and g:reatly advanced his country’s nrosoeritv. i • j ^ x 

advancement 


did not wish that the Lithuanians of his realm that the true greatness 
or the Tartars should seize the of Casimir lay, but in his administra- 
country and thus become his immediate tion and organisation. He would not 
neighbours. When Casimir took Hal ' z have been able to achieve any political 
and Lemberg, in 1340, the Lithuanians successes had he not been intent on internal 
, occTipied Volhynia; an event reform. In the first ])lace, he gave 
OrLr’aAd greatest importance for Poland, which had hitherto been only a 

all Eastern Europe. Even the peisoual union of distinct countries, a 
question of the Teutonic Order centralised organisation. He unified the 
at once became less weighty and urgent administration by creating new imperial 
for Poland. In 1343 Casimir concluded offices in addition to the local offices which 
a treaty with the knights at Kalisch, by had existed since the times of the petty 
which he ceded to them Pomerania and principalities. He then proceeded to im- 
the region of Michelau and Clielm, while prove the judicial system. He fii'st of all 
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Casimir 

Fosters National 
Feeling 


ordered the customary law, which was 
preserved only in oral tradition and 
naturally was different in the different 
districts, to be written down, and then had 
a universal code prepared for all Polish 
countries. He allowed the flourishing 
towns which lived according to the code of 
Kulm or Magdeburg to retain their laws, 
but forbade any appeal to 
the mother towns outside 
the kingdom. He sub¬ 
stituted a superior court of 
German law in every district, which decided 
cases acccording to the principles of the 
Magdeburg Code and the Saclisenspiegel; 
the magistrates of all the German villages 
were subordinated to this court. As the 
tribunal of highest instance for all local 
courts he established the Supreme Court 
oi Justice at Cracow in 1356, at the head 
of which stood the governor of Cracow 
and a royal procurator-general, with 
seven qualihed lawyers as assessors. 
The towns were in this way severed from 
Germany, and since they gradually lost 
any tendency to become Germanised, 
the national feelings ot Poland were 
cautiously fostered and developed. 

It seemed as if Casimir from the same 
motives had sped ally favoured the nobility, 
in order to prevent the German town cle¬ 
ment from acquiring political importance. 
The arrogance of the sla^hta certainly in¬ 
creased from the fact of his taking the 
advice of assemblies of nobles ; indeed, 
there was actually formed among the 
nobility a league whose head suffered the 
death penalty by order of the king on 
account of outrages which had been com¬ 
mitted. The king, however, continued to 
regard the nobles as tlie advisers of the 
crown. This tendency was visible in the 
actions of his successors ; the national 
opposition between Poles and Germans 
was then very strong. 

The reorganisation of the military 
system was not less important. Hitherto 
p j only the wealthy nobles had 

N.rMiHlary burnished troops since the 
System equipment was* heavy 

and the landowning clergy 
were exempt from the duty. Casimir now 
decided that for the future, in order to 
raise the sunken state of the army, the 
duty of service should be imposed upon all 
possessors of land. Thus the citizen be¬ 
came equally available for the army ; the 
clergy had to send substitutes. Regula¬ 
tions as to levying troops were also drawn 
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up. In addition to this he ordered that 
stone fortresses should be constructed 
everywhere in place of wooden; he 
transformed churches into castles—-hence 
the Polish kosciol^ Bohemian kostely in the 
sense of church—-and built good roads. 
The later successes of Poland were con¬ 
siderably influenced by these military 
reforms. 

He took steps no less effective to advance 
the trade of the country, since he con¬ 
ferred special privileges on tlie towns, 
guaranteed security of person and prop¬ 
erty to foreign merchants, and gave them 
rights, built roads and bridges, founded 
markets, multiplied the number of fairs, 
opened up trade-routes into the interior, 
extirpated brigandage, and, what was 
the most important point, introduced a 
uniform coinage. The prosperity of the 
kingdom suddenly revived, and the repu¬ 
tation ol the king grew so greatly that he 
was chosen to arbitrate between the 
Emperor Charles IV. and King Lewis of 
Hungary. The former of these sovereigns 
married at Cracow, as his fourth wife, 
Casimir's grand-daughter Elizabeth, and 
a daughter of Boguslav V. 
«? . of Pomerania. On this 

A occasion Casimir gave his 

Civilised 

gary, Bohemia, Cyprus, and Denmark, a 
brilliant reception. The event is de¬ 
scribed in the “Chronica Cracovue" ol 
John of Czarnkov, Archdeacon of Gnesen. 

Casimir put the coping-stone on his 
labours when he founded, in 1364, a univer¬ 
sity at Cracow. Now, for the first time, 
Poland entered the ranks of civilised states, 
and could now perform her duty in the 
east of Europe. He considered in this 
scheme the interests of cdl classes, nations, 
and creeds. He protected the peasants 
from the nobles, and was therefore called 
the Peasants’ King. He granted rights 
to Armenians, J ews, and others. Himself 
a Roman Catholic, he nevertheless in¬ 
structed the Byzantine patriarch to found 
bishoprics in his Russian dominions. 

When Casimir died in 1370 the formerly 
exhausted and despised Poland was a 
rich and respected civilised state. The 
old dynasty of the Piasts became extinct 
with him. And with him also closes the 
first great era of Polish history. In 
conformity with the arrangement which 
had been made respecting the succession, 
King Lewis of Hungary took over the 
government. Piasts still ruled, it is 
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true, in the petty principality of Ma 5 .ovia, 
but Casimir had been forced,to exclude 
from the succession these ultra-con¬ 
servative and insignificant relations, in 
the interests of the realm, which could 
attain greater importance only in alli¬ 
ance with a second power. Tlie reign 
of the Angevm Lewis brought no pros¬ 
perity to tlie country of Poland, which 
was regarded merely as an aj)panage 
of Hungary. 

Alter his coronation in Cracow Lewis 
returned Inime with the Polish royal 
insignia, and ^ait his mother Elizabeth, 
the sister ol Casimir. to Poland to act as 
his regent. He thought only oi securing 
the crown oi Poland lor one of his daugh¬ 
ters, since he had no male heirs, who 
alone were regarded in the succession 
treaty by Casimir. The agreement with 
the Polish nobles was signed at Kaschau 
in 1374. The king, in return, pledged 
himself to reconquer the lost Polish 
provinces, to remit the dues of tlie nobilitv 
except the sum of two groschen liom each 
jdough, to confer all offices only on Poles 
of the district concerned, and to give 
special pay to the military for service 


- reidered outside the borders of the 
country. He was not concerned by the 
thought that the military aiid fiscal 
strength of Poland was thus much reduced 
and that the nobility were expressly recog¬ 
nised as the dominant influence; indeed, 
he actually united Red Russia with the 
Hungarian throne, and sent his own 
governor thither. He it was, also, who 
largely promoted the Roman Catholic 
propaganda in tht* Russian territory, and 
thus generated a movement which not 
only cost Hungary Red Russia, but later 
proved most disastruu^ to Poland also. 

The airogancc ol the nobility increased 
during his reign, and with it disorders in 
the country, so mucli that there was no 
hmger any justice. The property of the 
poor was conlimially ]ilimdered by the 
Captains and Burggraves. And when, after 
large pa^unents to the Chancery, a 
}>etiti()ner came back Iroin Hungary with 
a royal letter, the noble brigands took 
no notice of it at all. Merchants and 
travellers were continually ro])bed and 
])lundered on the high-roads without the 
slightest iiiterterencc on tlio })ait of the 
Captains. 
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WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN FLOWER 


LITHUANIA TO THE 

the southern shoies of the Baltic, 
where Nature has not marked any 
sharply defined limits landwards, the Slavs, 
Finns, and Lithuanians influenced each 
other reciprocally. In the first place, the 
Slavs, who were the I'arhest to found states 


UNION WITH POLAND 

(iermans. But wlien they weie beaten 
off, they j)roffered ])ea('e and began 
lo trade b;" l^arter The founding of 
the castle Ikxivull. usually assigned to the 
year ii47>, really dates from four decades 
later. This fust contact of (Germans with 


in those ])arts, ruled the others. Thus, n a Livonians, Idthuanians, and 

Poland, following the course ol the Vistula . ^ Slavs was due purely to a 

turned against the Prussian Lithuanians ® commercial policy. But it did 

in order to set foot on the Baltic. We not continue so. The races of 


find the Finnish Livonians at an eaily 
period of history the vassals of the Russian 
princes of Polock, who ruled the whole 
course of the Dwina as far as the sea. 
The Esthonians finally became dependent 
on the Novgorodian Slavs on the Lake 
ot Ilmen, who lounded there Jurjev, 
or Dorpat, and other towns. 

But when Russia becaini* weakened by 
civil wars, and the princes ol Polock could 
not, therefore, assert their authority over 
the fribes on the Dwina, other nations tried 
^ ' to gain a firm footing there, 

anes an country was more acces- 

. . silile from the '-ea than from 

in iTonia H,,. continent ol 

Eastern Euroiie, and could not escape the 
influence of those nations who navigated 
the Baltic Sea. The Danes weie the first 
to try to settle in Livonia. The Swedes 
also, who navigated the whole Baltic 
coast and estalilished a large emporium 
at Wisby on the island of (Gotland, came 
into contact with the Finnish tribes in 
Livonia and Esthonia. But even they 
failed to achieve permanent successes. 

The situation changed only whea the 
German trading towns of the North came 
into prominence. Lfibeck also possessed 
an emporium and trading factories at 
Wisby, but then tried to come into direct 
communication with the Finnish tribes 
without .Swedish intervention. The Ger¬ 
man ship that had sailed to seek out 
these tribes was driven by a storni into 
the Gulf of Riga. The natives flocked 
together, as the older Livonian Rhymed 
Chronicle tells us, and attacked the 


Western Europe were then permeated 
by a deep religious feeling. The paganism 
of the Finnish and Lithuanian tribes 
attiacted attention. The awakening mis¬ 
sionary zeal lound supporters in Germany 
the more readily since it promised to be 
remunerative both in its political and 
economic abj ects. 

The first missionary of the Prussians 
was St. Adalbert, who enjoyed the pro¬ 
tection ot Poland. Twelve years after 
him, St. Bruno of yuerfurt also found a 
martyr's death there. Boleslav III. 
Krzyvoust}^ earned on the work of con¬ 
version in Pomerania and Prussia on a 
huger scale. The man m whom he con¬ 
fided, Bishop Otto ot Bamberg, m contrast 
to other mission vies who went barefooted 


and shabbily drci^sed, appeared among the 
Pomeranians as a mighty prince, with a 
bi illiant suite, and supported by the 
Polish army. He gave beautilul clothes 
and other presents to the newly baptised, 
and met with great success. 

Henry Zdik, Bishop of Olmiitz, then 
resolved to preach the (iospel to the 
Prussians m the footsteps of St. Adalbert, 


and applied to the Curia in 1140. But it 
^ .. was not until 1144, when pre- 

Coiivertmg p-^rations were being made for 

. the Second Crusade, that Pope 
Prussiaiis jj negotiated with 


Henry about a Prussian mission. It was 
then determined that Bohemia, Poland, 


and other northern kingdoms should 
not be obliged to join expeditions to the 


Holy Land, but should undertake the 
conversion of the Prussians instead. The 
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Moravian princes, therefore, undertook, 
with Bishop Henry, a crusade against the 
Prussians in 1147. They were joined by 
fierman and Polish ])rinces. This event 
may have ripened tlie plans at the Bo¬ 
hemian court for expanding in a northerly 
direction at the cot>t of Poland, and 
obtaining a footing on the Baltic ^by 

Prussia's 


Preference for 
Its Old Gods 


building castles, etc. The 
Prussians obstinately de¬ 
fended their old gods and 
their liberty. They im- 
p^'oved their methods of warfare, and even 
venturedon invadingKujavia and Masovia. 

During the ct)urse of these events the 
Danes turned their attention to the Wends, 
and the Swedes to Finland, Livonia and 
Estlionia. Abbot Peter of Rheims marked 
out for the Finnisli mission hib ])upil 
Fulko, who was consecrated liishop by 
the Archlushop of Lund. Pope Alexander 
III. gave his sanction to the plan in iib9, 
and conferred indulgtniccs on all Scan¬ 
dinavians who would join the war against 
the Esthonians. Fulko was not, how¬ 
ever, ad('quat(‘ly sup[)oited by either 
side. The Christian j)ropaganda of 
the Scandinavians gc'iierally met with 
no success. 

Abbot Arnold of Liibeck, who is 
generally supjxised to havt* contimu'd 
the Slavonic Chronicle of Hehnod, relates 
that Meinhard, a priest, came with the 
(Germans to Livonia, and was the fust to 
try to preach the (iospel to the Livonians. 
When he found that the harvest was good, 
he applied to the Aichlushop of Bremen, 
ill iiSb, to inaugurate a mission on a grand 
scale ; he also asked th(‘ Pi nice ol Polock 
to allow the mission. As a leward lor Ins 
successful energy in building a church and 
a castle at Uxkiill, founding of convents, 
etc., the Arclibishop of Bremen con¬ 
secrated him Bishop of Uxkiill, But when 
tithes were exacted from the Livonians, 
and they noticed their dependence on 
Bremen, they attacked Uxkiill and dived 
j. . into the Dwina to wash off their 

Abamlon* baptism. Meinhard, who could 
Christianity leave the castle, sent his 
^ vicar, Dietrich, as an envoy to 
Rome, and died in 1196. His successor, 
Berthold, reached Livonia with an army 
of Crusaders, but was defeated by the 
Livonians in 1198. 

All the baptised Livonians abandoned 
Christianity; they threw into the sea a 
wooden image which they thought to be 
the German god of destruction. 
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The Archbishop of Bremen now .sent 
Albert of Bukshovden, in 1198. as bishop 
to Uxkiill. King Canute of Denmark, 
Pope Innocent III., and several princes 
supported him. A crusading force of 
twenty-three shijis now came t() Livonia. 
The Livonians assumed the defensive, but 
Albert had recourse to stratagem. After 
concluding an armistice, he invited, the 
oldest Livonians to a banquet, and did not 
let them go free imtil tliey gave their 
children as hostages, and jirumised 
acceptance ol Christianity. The opposition 
ol the Livonians was broken down, the 
children were sent to Bremen to be 
educated, and the Gospel was jueached 
(‘verxuvhere. In 1201, for greater security, 
lu‘ removed the bishopric from Uxkull to 
the town of Riga, which had been newly 
lortilK'd by him, and lay nearer to the sea. 

He then, in order to create a fighting 
foice for himself, divided the land as fiefs 
among such Crusaders as were willing to 
settle there. W’lieii the news of the 
founding ol Riga was spread, Esthonians, 
Livonians. Courlanders, and Lithuanians 
came to C(aiclude peace. In order to 
secure absolutely the work ol conversion, 

Alliert founded, in 1202. a new 
^urren er (,i*(ler for Livonia on 

Livonia nio(li‘l ol the Templars. 

Thes(^ jr.iircs militicc Chrisii 
wore whit(‘ cloaks with a red cross •and 
sword on Uk' lell ])reasL and were there¬ 
fore called frahes cnsi/cri, or gladijcriy 
sword-wielders. the order ol the sword. 
They were sulqect to the temporal and 
sjniitual jurisdiction of the bishops of 
Riga. The master had liis seat in the 
newly built Wenden. 

In the year 1207, Albert surrendered 
Livonia to the Emperor Philip of 
Sualna as a lief. The real conquest 
now began. The Livonians first, and 
llien the Letts were siilijugated. The 
Russian ]>rincipality of Polock, to which 
the country on the Dwina })aid tribute 
(the two principalities of Kukenojs and 
Gersike belonged to it), attempted, it is 
true, to enforce its rights by help of the 
Esthonians, but it was too weak. Even 
Kukenojs and Gersike weie conquered by 
the Germans, and the name of the latter 
soon disappears from history, although 
Albert agreed to the payment of a tribute 
lor Livonia to Polock. 

It was now the turn of Esthonia. The 
district of Sakkala, with Fellin, was 
first conquered; then Ungaunia. Here, 




THE ORTHODOX GREEK CATHEDRAL OF RIGA 
Founded in 1210, Riga presents a mixture of ancient and modern features. The old town still 
preserves the aspects ora Medieval city, and there are to be seen many magnificent buildings of an 
early date* In 1621, Riga was captured for Sweden by Gustavus Adolphus, and, in 1710, Peter the 
Great took it for Russia. The illustrations give a good impression of the city and its buildings. 



VIEWS OF RIGA THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF LIVONIA 
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however, Novgorod, to which the Estho- 
nians paid tribute, and which had built 
Jurjev in those parts in 1030, came into 
the question. The princes also of Pskow, 
with the help ol Novgorod, inflicted 
defeats on the (lei mans. Albert therefore 
turned, in 12iS, to King Waldemar II. 
of Denmark. The lilsthonians were 
_ beaten in l-’iq. The Danes 
The Danes the town and 

castle of Reval, and placed a 


Founders 
of Reval 


bishop there, who was sub¬ 
ordinate to the Archbishojinc ot Lund. 
Tlie Danes and the Germans now vied with 
each other in the conversion of the country. 
The Livonian Order protested against the 
Danish conquest. Albert lodged charges 
against Waldemar m Rome and before 
the German Ernperoi, all in vain. Waldt‘- 
mar offered Esthonia as a flet to the Pope ; 
the Emperor Frederic II. was involved m 
the i^reixiratKuis ha* a crusade. Albc'rt 
was comjxdled, therefore, to recognise the 
supremacy ot Dcuimark over Esthonia. 
Rut since Waldemar, his attention being 
engrossed elsewhere, abandoned the con¬ 
quered countries to thtir late, the tlermans 
were able to recover their .‘•tic'ngth. In 
the year 1224 they took Jurjev. alihough 
it had been obstinately defended hy the 
Prince Wjatk<\ Albeit tlien con(]uei>d 
the islands of Mon and t)esel. The Order 
attacked R(‘val and other Danish 
possessions. Even the Courlanders and 
Semgallians on the left bank ot the Dwina 
were subjugated in the lifetime of Albert. 
The Order leceived, aiK'i* the year 1207, 
a third ot the coiKiuered countries tor its 
maintenance. When Albert died, 111 1229, 
the soveieignty of the bisho{)ric and the 
Order extended owr the whole of Cour- 
land, Livonia, and Esthonia. 

The successes of the Livonian Order 
drew t\ui attention ol all the northern 
states to it. 'i'he Polish priru'e, Conrad ot 
Masovia and Kujavia, whose dominions 
had been cruelly raided by the pagan 
Preaching Pmsb.ans ancC were being 
to the Pagen ‘''■"' ‘''I" ’’yLi huanians, 
tormed a scheme ot founding 
a similar knighthood. At 
that time Christian, a monk of the Cistercian 
monastery in Oliva, late Suffragan Bishop 
of Mainz, was ]jreaching the Gospel to the 
Prussians. Pope Honorius III., to whom 
he appealed for assistance, raised him to the 
Bishopric of Lithuania and recommended 
him to the Archbishop of Gnesen. On his 
return to Prussia he could not, however, 
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maintain his position. Even Conrad was 
compelled to leave his principality. In his 
straits he founded an “ Orclcr of Christ,” 
and assigned to it the territory ol Dobrzyn; 
hence also the name “ Dobnnian Order.” 
But this Order also failed to hold its own. 

Conrad now turned to the Teutonic 
Older, which just at this time, 1225, was 
expell( d Irom Transylvania by King 
Andieas ot Hungary. The (hand Master 
Hermann ol Salza accej^ted his offer, and 
received as territory tht‘ district of Kuhn 
and the regions still to be coiKjiiered. The 
Order look all this 111 I22() as a lief from 
the Erniieror Frederic, and thus ('ontinued 
to make itselt independent of the 
Masovian jirmce. 

In the year I22(S Hermann Balk, the 
first territorial master, appeared in Prussia 
with a strong lorce of knights under the 
banner ol the Blessed Virgin. The 

heath(‘n, who were still disunited and 

carried on the war in bands, were driven 
back step by step. Good roads were laid 
down ev(Tywhor(\ and castles built. Thus, 
first of all, Thorn arose, then Kuhn, 
Marienwerder and Klbing. The Prussian 
children wen' taken away and sent to 

a-L . (Germany to be educated. 

The Teutonic 

gLm Power f" ol’J’tniatP rosi.tanco. ■ But 
th(‘ (jeripan knights were 

suppoited ])y the whole of Europe, while 
the Prussians louiid only here and there 
some slight helj) from then* fellow tribes¬ 
men in Lithuama. 

While the Teutonic Older thus grew 
stronger, the news suddenly came from 
Livonia that the Order in that country, 
being inadequately siqiported by the West 
and threatened by an overwhelming force 
of Liv(mians, Danes and Russians, was 
on the verge of being dissohrd. In order 
to save tlu‘ new offshoot, it was proposed 
to combine the two loundations. The 
Knights of tlie Sword were incorporated 
in the Teutonic Order in 1237, ‘idopted 
its badges and dress, and hencefoiward 
f<n-mcd a province ol tlie Teutonic Order, 
without, however, disowning their duties 
toward tlie Bisliop of Riga and the Prince 
of Polock. The amalgamation was ad¬ 
vantageous for l)oth j)arties. A powerful 
German state w%as now formed on the 
southern coast of the Baltic, to which the 
Lithuanians, hinns and Slavs were sub¬ 
ordinated. Its superiority in culture, war¬ 
fare, and government soon made the Order 
a menace to the Russians and the Poles. 



LITHUANIA TO THE UNION WITH POLAND 

Knights flocked to the territory of the up in consequence of the dissensions of the 
Order from all parts of Europe. Luxury princely family and with the popular 
and niagnificence, with a constant round assemblies, the contending parties often 
of brilliant tournaments and banquets, railed in the help of thnir neighbours, 
were the order ot the day at Marienburg, and in this way Lithuania was drawn 
the seat of the Grand Master, and in into Russian affairs. By the first half of the 
the other castles. Possibly no royal thirteenth century Lithuanian principali- 
court in Europe, not excepting that of the ties had arisen on Russian soil. Towards 
emperor himself, oiiered such pleasures and „ the middle of the thir- 

distractions to the knights as th(^ court Russia eentury Mendog, or 

of Marienburg. This was the training Mindove, came into prom- 

college for the young knights, who iiatur- ® ^ « inence as ruler of Lithuania, 

ally went there in preference to Palestine. He appears to have been the first who, as 
Every year foreign knights assembled in “ Grand Duke ” treal(‘d the other petty 
the domains of the Order to take port jinnces as v^a^^sals. But his position was 
in the camjiaigns. Journeys were made difficult. Not only did the lords of Halicz 
to Lithuania, when the lakes and morasses and Vladimir fight against him for the 
we:e frozen. The country was completely possession of Black Russia, but his kins- 
ravaged, the inhabitants were carried men pressed on him still more heavily, 
off, and the villages burnt. The Lithi Even the jieople, dissatisfied with his im- 
anians then did the same, only in larger perious policy, turned against him ; the 



THE CASTLE OF REVAL, THE PRINCIPAL CITY OF ESTHONIA 
The history of Reval dates back to the thirteenth century, when it was founded as a Danish town. It was sold, in 1346, 
to the Teutonic knights by Denmark; it b> arae Swedish in lo61, and in 1710 ii- was captured by Peter the Great. 

numbers, since th»' domains of the Order more so as th« i)rince, although still a 
were thickly populated and studded with ])agan, was not disinclined towards the 
castles. The Teutonic knights succeeded Christian religion, which was introduced 
after a timi' in winning a party for them- there from Russia. 

selves among the IJthuanians; the The result was the formation of two 
wealthier and shrewder pagans were parties in Lithuania. The one repre- 
forced ultimately to acknowledge that sented the national element, and 

Christianity was better, the culture of the defended the national language, cus- 
p , Order higher, and their way of toms, and religion ; the Christian, which 
T’k # more pleasant. At the was already the stronger j)arty, inclined 

Tribute to when the danger from toward Russia. At the head of the 

ristiani y Teutonic Order was the latter party stood Mendog's son Voj- 

greatest, Lithuania unexpectedly found a sclielk, an enterprising character, who 

new source of strength in the surrounding was de\'oted to the Greek Church with the 
Russian territory. The adjoining district full zeal of his fiery soul. He entered a 
of Polock had severed itself earlier than convent, and his dearest wish was to end 
the other Russian principalities from the his days on Mount Athos, as many 

control of Kiev. Since there also, as sovereigns of Oriental Christendom had 

formeily in the Russia of the twelfth done. But what Mendog wished was 
century, several petty principalities sprang some relaxation in the struggle against the 
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Livonian and Teutonic Ordcis : iiihlcad 
of which both i)aities launched him into 
a still more obstinate war with the Orders, 
and, in addition, with Russia. Red 
Russia now entered on the scene a^^amst 
Lithuania with all its lorces : a better 
understanding between it and the Teutonic 
knights had been etferted. Both sides 
fought for the jxjssession of Black Russia. 
Il the princes ot Halicz had succei'ded in 
uniting Black Russia with their ]H)SM'>si()ns, 
a nc'W power, 
with th(' Lillie 
Russhins lor its 
chiel supporters, 
would have beiMi 
lormed, owing 
to the internal 
dissensions ot 
Lithuania and 
the disintegra¬ 
tion with winch 
Russia w a s 
threatened Irom 
t h e south-east 
through tlu' Tar¬ 
tar ascendancy. 

But the wily 
Lithuanian un¬ 
derstood how to 
cripple all his 
foes. He first 
professed his jij 
willingness to 
accej)t Christian¬ 
ity. Innocent 1 V\ 
sent him the 
royal crown, and 
Mendog leceived 
it and the rite ot 
baptism at Nov¬ 
gorod, in 1250. 

In this way a 
friendly under¬ 
standing was j)ro- 
moted between 
him and the 
Livonian Order, 
the whole region 



OSTRO BRAMA 


to the latter 
he revenged 


By ceding 
oi Smud, ... 
himself also on that national party which 
refused to recognise his overlordship. 

Mendog also concluded a treaty with 
the Prince of Red Russia in 1255, 
and ceded Black Russia to him as^ a 
net. His son Vojschelk married a 
daughter ot the prince of the former. 
Ihe people soon rose in Smud against the 
Livonian Order, and were willing now to 
accept Mendog s rule, Mendog vigorously 
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supported this movement ; the Order 
suffered a dt'cisive deteat, and was com¬ 
pelled once more to ri‘de all the Lithuanian 
])rovinces. In this way the power of the 
(irand Dukem Lithuania wms strengthened. 
P'or although Mendog was murdered in 
12b p otheis aimed at the jiosition of 
(hand Duke. Lithuania had now, 
tlieretoie, to face the same struggle 
lor the constitution as Russia, Poland, 
<ui(l other Slavomc countries. 

Tli(' laiuily jf 
Mendog had 
made' a ]lower out 
ot Lithuania; but 
It was the lot ol 
another Lithu¬ 
anian family to 
raise Lithuania 
into a great jlower 
—thctamily, that 
IS, who->e ri‘]ire- 
sen tat ive, (iedy- 
min, was (irand 
Duke in ijiO. 
'f he stale of 
Lithuania h a d 
aliaauly aiajiined 
a (putt' (litterent 
a s p e 1. Its 
swamps and lakes 
Were not its only 
ttiililications, but 
llu' eoimtry was 
covered' with 
castles and walled 
towns. An im- 
]>ro\'ed method 
ol waiian' had 
been learnt from 
the (icimans. 
Russian culture 
jiermeated jiiiblic 
and ]irivate life ; 
the Russian lan¬ 
guage waas the 
language of th<‘ 
court, and the nobility; 
the jirincely chancerv used no language 
except Russian ; the Lithuanian army 
consisted to a large extent of 
Russian troojis, and was often led 
Kus.sians. 

As a sort of Russian state, Ihthuania 
was able to exjiand more easily on 
Russian territory, (iedymin had several 
Russian jnincipalities. His rule was 
actually greeted with joy in the regions 
occupied by the Tartars. 
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The Lithuanians deleated even the 
dreaded Mongols, who were reckoned 
invincible. Kiev itself oscillated now 
between the Litluianiaii and the Tartar 
ruler. Russian districts composed with 
it the predominant part of the Lithuanian 
state, which, under Gedymm, was the first 
power of Eastern Europe. Although still 
a pagan, (iedvniin married 
Russian ])rincesses, and 
of L^aiiia » ^Yiowed them to live accord- 
api a 1 y Christian faith and 

educate their children in it. He married 
his son Olgerd to a princess of Witebsk, his 
second son to a princess of Volhynia; one 
daughter to Prince Symeon of Moscow, and 
another to the Prince of Tver. Aldona 
wedded Casirnir of Poland : the fourth 
daughter, Boleslav Trojdenovicz ot Maso- 
via. He sent colonists into the wide deserts, 
and built towns and villages, to which he 
gave privileges ot the German type. 

He founded Wiina, the tuture cajntal 
of Lithuania, tiansfcrred the pagan 
sanctuary thither in 1323, and had 
the sacred fire kindled there before 
the altar of Porkunas. At the same 
time he entered into negotiations with the 
Po}>e, obviously only to hold tlie Teutonic 
Order in check. In 1336 the Grand 
Master Dietricli ol Altenburg (I3';5-I34i) 
once more organised a great “journey" 
to Lithuania. The knights marched on 
Smud; and Pillene. where some four 
thousand Lithuanians, witli their wives 
and children, were shut in, was besieged. 
Fire decided the late of the wooden forti ess 
and its valiant defenders. 

Gedymm met his death in 1340 or 1341, 
at the fortress of Welona when it was 
besieged by the Germans, having been 
struck by a cannon-ball ; use was therefore 
made of the invention of gunpowder earlier 
than at Crecy in 1346. Following the 
precedent of F^ussia, Gedymin had legal¬ 
ised the dignity of Grand Duke, and at¬ 
tached it to the iiossession of Wiina. 

P.g*a Burial J^vnut was marked out 
^ to be Grand Duke. His 

Christian Leader six sons-Monvid, 

Narymunt, Koriat,Olgerd, 
Kejstut and Lubart—divided the rest of 
the kingdom between them. Olgerd and 
Kejstut stood out conspicuously among 
them. The former obtained Lithuania 
proper, with Krevo and the territory of 
Witebsk; Kejstut, on* the other hand, 
obtained Smud, with Troki as capital, 
Grodno, and Berestie in Black Russia. 
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Olgerd was a strong and handsome man, 
of fine intellect and political insight, and, 
what was rare in his days, sober and ab¬ 
stemious. He understood several languages, 
and was not addicted to ]>lay. A crafty 
leader, he did not even inform his troops 
on the march to what goal he was leading 
them. Olgerd was the representative of 
the C^iristian party among the Russians. 
His wives and children were Christians. 
According to Russian authorities he was a 
Christian himself, although the foreign 
chroniclers assert that his corpse was 
burnt on a funeral [)yre ; perhaps the 
pagan pnists wished this to be so. 

kejstut, an honest nature, a ty]ncal 
knight in every sense, and an impetuous 
spirit, was deified by the people as the 
re])resentati\’e of the national paganism. 
He unselfishly helped his brother to obtain 
the grand-ducal ])ower, and was his most 
loyal subject, fiiend and guardian. Him- 
st*lt a pagan by honest conviction, he 
was the last Lithuanian prince who was 
buried according to heathen customs. 
Both added to the greatness and fame ot 
Lithuania. While Olgerd as Grand Duke 
united Russian principalities with Lithu- 

^ aiiia, conquered Kiev itselt, 

„ and so advanced the frontiers 

If A fill' i^outh as the Tartar tnl'ics 

Knighthood 

ward beyond the Dnieper, Kejstut took 
ov^er the protection of the \vestern frontier 
and the war with the combined knightly 
Orders. 

The chroniclers record many noble 
features m the life of this great hero. 
Kejstut rescued by his intercession the 
commandant of a castle of the Order who 
was sentenced by the Lithuanians to be 
burnt ; he also forcibly expressed his 
displeasure when corpses were wantonly 
mutilated on the battlefield. If he 
planned an attack into the knights’ 
country he used to announce his intention 
to their commanders, and he naturally 
expected similar chivalrous treatment 
from the Order. When Covno was sud¬ 
denly attacked by the knights in 1362, he 
lodged a protest against such conduct 
before the far-famed Grand Master Win- 
rich von Kniprode (1351-1382). On one 
occasion, being made prisoner and brought 
to Marienburg, he was recognised and 
secretly liberated by Alf, the servant 
assigned to him, a Lithuanian by birth. 
Kejstut was almost beloved by the Order 
on account of his chivalrous spirit. Once, 
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when, after the unsuccessful siege of a 
castle, he was compelled to cross a river 
and was nearly (Irowned, the marshal 
Henning wScliindekopf drew him out of 
the water and refused lo make him 
prisoner. 

For forty years Kejstut unweariedly 
defended Lithuania, by the people of 
which he was extolled as Uieir first national 
hero. 1 he Order was not able to make 
any conquests theie m his time. In sjiite 
of his sup})ort of ])aganisin, Chrislianily 
itself continued to make greater and 
greater jirogress in Kejstut’s dominions, 
although theie were naturally many 
martyrs. Roman Catholicism alone 
could stiike no root there. I^oth the 
Dominican and Franciscan monasteiies, 
whicli bad existc'd in Wilna under(jedymm, 
were suspendi'd under Olgtrd. When, 
then, they wcn‘ revived by the Boyar 
Cast old, who wiuit over to Catholicism 
to please his wife, a band of pagans 
attacked Gastold’s* house and killed s(‘ven 
monks; the others were crucitied and 
thrown into the liver. 

Lithuania in its victorious cart'er was 
bound soom*r oi later to come into 
contact with Moscow and the 


Lithuania's 

Career 


had offended on some occasion. Jagicllo 
did not concern himself about the repeated 
attacks of the knights; in fact, he 
concluded with the Order i secret treaty 
which was aimed at Kcjstut. 

Kejstut. greatly annoyed, surprised 
Wilna, took his nephew prisoner, and dis¬ 
covered the original text of tlu‘ treaty with 
the Order. He then mounted 
Hero’s^ the gr.uid ducal thnuie himself, 
ero s gave Witebsk and Krevo to 
iragic jLAd and then set him 

comjdctely at liberty, with no other con¬ 
dition than that he should hang the traitor 
Vojdylku Tlum a s^*( ond relation. Dmitri 
Koivbut, rose against Kejstut. Jagiello 
brought up his hirces, nominally to the aid 
of Kejstut, but led them against Wilna 
and took it. The knights of the Order, 
who wer(‘ allied with Jagiello, soon ad¬ 
vanced. Troki Kejstut’s residence, was 
taken and sacked. Kejstut quickly 
collect! (I forces to save his castles. J agiello 
theji implored Kejstut’s son Witold, a 
friend of his, to intervene, since he did not 
wish to shed l)lood. Kejstut and Witold 
went, on the guarantee of a third person, 
into the camp of Jagiello, and were then 
thrown into chains. Cast into a gloomy 


Tartars ; both, indeed, aimed dungeon at Krewo, Kejstut was found 


of Victory goal—the union oi 

Of victory 

Olgerd beat the Tartars, his success could 
find only a joyful res])onse m the hearts 
of the Russians. It was tlu'reforc* ('asy 
lor him to subjugate one Russian distiict 
alter another. TIku'c wns no iundn- 
mental distinction between Rinssia and 
Lithuania under Olgerd’s regime Only 
in Moscow existed any daiigeroiis iival 
to the Lithuanian princes. Olgerd was 
able to post])one the decisive lilow. 
He died, however, in 1377. 

After (dgerd, Kejstut, as the senior of 
the family, ought to have mounted the 
grand ducal throne ; but m accordance 
with a wish ol his brother, he renounced his 
claim in favour of his nephew Jagiello. 
The latter was of a different dispo^^ bon 
from his father, Olgerd. He dragged on 
a dull existence without lofty aspirations. 
Contrary to precedent, Jagiello allied him¬ 
self with the Tartars, nominally in order to 
confront Moscow with their help. H^ 
then, by an equally gross breach with the 
traditions of his house, made secret over¬ 
tures to the Teutonic Order. He was 
assisted in this by one of his crown 
councillors named Vojdyllo, whom Kejstut 


strangk'd there on the fifth day, in 1382. 
His body was burnt according to pagan 
rit(‘s. 

Witold, who had mad' good Ins esca]>e, 
went to Masovia and thence to tlu' .lerri- 
lory of th(* Order. Baptised accoiding to 
Catholic iites, he took the name of his 
sjionsor, Wigand, comniaiider of Ragnit. 
138). The Order, to which Witold- 
Wigand ])romu to cede' .Saimaiten, 
north of the rivet Memel. in the event of 
Ins having no issue, welcomed the new ally. 
Hu m the latter the old, and therefore 
moie intense, hatred for the Teutonic 
knights quickly overpowered his momen¬ 
tary thirst lor wngeaiice. He had barely 
concluded the treat}" with the Order when 


Union of 
Lithunnin 
nnd Poland 


he sought and obtained a recon¬ 


ciliation with Jagiello. The 
most salient teatui e of Witokrs 
diaractcr was a pronounced 
sympathy wi<h Lithuania. If he could not 
reach the desired goal by the straight road, 
he did not, on occasion, hesitate at dubious 
methods. Here, however, the separate 
history of Lithuania closes. In 1386 
J agiello was baptised, and wedded Hedwig 
of Poland. The union of the crowns 
merges Lithuania into Poland. 
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UNION OF LITHUANIA WITH POLAND 


STAGES IN THE NATION’S DEVELOPiMENT 


VV/HEN Kin/:^ Lewis T. of Hungary and 
^ Poland died at 'Fyi nau, on September 
iltli, I3(S2, according to the tenor of the 
treaty of Kashau, conchidi'd in 1374, one 
ol his daughters was to obtain the Polish 
crown He had thiee daughters--Catha¬ 
rine, Maria, and Hedwig. Catharine was 
originally intended for Poland. Maria was 
wedded to Sigismund Maigra\e <Tt 
Brandenburg, and Hedwig was betrothed 
to Duke William of Aii^^tna. When ('atha- 
rine had ])redeceascd her tatlu'r, the Polish 
succession was ])ioposed tor Maria. But 
this was hardly accejitable lor Poland. 
Since Poland had been greatly neglected by 
Lewis, it wished to acknowledge only that 
one of his daughters who would ])ledge 
herself to reside with Ikm' husband in tlie 


country. Sigismund. the prospective king 
of Hungary, could not possibly consent to 
such an arrangenuMit. Casunir the Great had 
* wislu'd first to strengthen 
Candidates Country economically, 

D V* u iit order to be able to show 

Polish Crown 

'feutonic Order—the most Jangerous of 
Poland’s foes, since it was supi^orted by 


all Western Euiojie; with this objivt he 
had concluded a senes ot treaties with his 


neighbours. WlK*n lu‘ concluded the suc¬ 
cession treaty with his nephew Lt'Wis of 
Hungary, the latter had to give a ]>ledge 
that he would reconquer the lost provinces 
of Poland with his own forces. From 
whom ? Obviously only from the Order. 
But Lewis had procrastinated : the Polish 
atmobjihere did not please him. ■ he 
Order thus increased, and with it the 
German element. As a result of this^ the 
national feeling and the hatred ot the 
(k'rmans grew so strong, both m Poland 
and Lithuania, that any candidate would 
have been more acceptable to the Poles 
and Lithuanians than the Margrave of 


Brandenburg. The Polish statesmen were 
aware that if Sigismund obtained the 
crown of Poland this would involve the 


loss of its independence. When, even in 
the lifetime of his father-in-law, he had 
com(‘ to Poland at ihe head of a small 


army in ordei to receive homage, his 
entry into Cracow was barred ; only the 
towns, where the German element pre¬ 
dominated, received him cordially. Sigis- 


Sigismund’s 

Thw&ited 

Purpose 


mund was compelled, there¬ 
fore to leacc Poland without 
having achieved liis purpose. 
And so the matter rested, since 


he could not obtain any firm footing at 
first even in Hungary. 

The Polish throne was thus once more 


regarded as vacant. Prince Ziemko of 
Maso\aa soon came forward, supported 
by a large party and the Archbishop Bod- 
zanta of Gnesen, who actually ])roclaimed 
him king wdien the einoys of the queen 
mother Kh/abeth - who died m I3<S7— 
aiqieared. with the declaration that Hed- 
wag, wdio wais born m idbq, and w'ho 
was destined for the Polish . throne, 


would soon come to Cracow for coiona- 


lion. But after vainly waaiting a long 
time for Hedwag, the Poles began to 
lose iKitience. The matter w^as not so 


sim])l('. In the 'rst ])lace, the queen 
wadow'^ wais herself in danger. Next. Hed¬ 
wig, although just thirteen years old, wais 
het.othed to William of Austria, w'hom the 


Poles could never acccjit, and who w'ould 
not consult to give up Hedwag. Only alter 
a declaration tliat the claims of Hedwag 
on the Polish crowai waiuld be regarded as 
waived if she did not appear wathin two 


A Girl of 
Fifteen on 
the Throne 


months m Poland, did Elizabeth 
resolve to send her daughter 
to Poland. Hedwag, now a child 
of barelv fifteen years, came to 


Ciacow at the beginning of October, 1384, 
accompanied by the Archbishop of Gran 
and the Bisho]) of Csanad, and was crowaied 
on October 15th. The first important step 
taken by the Polish statesmen had suc¬ 
ceeded. The question now remained to find 
a suitable husband for the young queer 
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National and religious considerations 
led the Poles to Lithuania. Poland as 
well as Lithuania fought against the 
Teutonic Order as then common and 
deadly enemy. Only by combined efforts 
could they hope to crush it. At the same 
time the thought of a union was not new. 
Vladislav Lokietok, when ju'essed hard 
. by the Knights, had married 
Lit uania Casimir to Aldona, a 

in the np of Gedymin. The 

o ermans then still prev«iiled tlieit 

even single-handed they were a match for 
the Germans, l^ut Lithuania was now 
torn by party lends. New and stronger 
German castles arose on its soil and gripped 
it with iron arms. Another circumstance 
also favoured the rapprochement. Lithu¬ 
ania had been zealously addicted to 
paganism, but the number ol the Christians 
now increased continually. Kejstut, the 
last pagan on the throne, was now dead. 
Lithuania was thus, fioin political and 
religious reasons, ripe for a union with 
Poland, and it is easy for two nations t(» 
form a sincere alliance when a great dangei 
threatens both. 

We do not know from which side the 
suggestion came. But since the prospect 
of missionary work on a laigo scale in 
Lithuania and the whole East was thus 
oiiened up to the Catholic Chinch of 
Poland, and since Kmita, the provincial 
of the Franciscan Order, was a trusted 
friend of Jagiello, we may suppose that 
apart from the nobility of Little Poland, 
who turned the scale and zealously advo¬ 
cated the union of the two stales—the 
Franciscans chiefly pre])ared the ground 
m Lithuania. The view that paganism 
could nowhere be tolerated was then very 
strong in Europe ; the Order owed to it 
the friendship of Western Europe. But 
if this pretext, which furnished its chief 
source of strength in the struggle against 
Lithuania, were to be cut away, Lithuania 
must inevitably accept Christianity. Then 
'Tu \iF • could the power of the 

of Church, which was 

Ycuni Ouln the decisive force m 
Europe, be made useful. The 
fact that Jagiello with his whole people 
resolved to accept Christianity shows 
that, in spite of his low moral char¬ 
acter, he was a far-sighted statesman, 
with a clear notion of diplomacy. 

In the early days of the year 1385 a 
Lithuanian embassy to Cracow formally 
asked Hedwig's hand for their prince 
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Jagiello. No decision could be made 
without consulting Hedwig's mother; 
and messengers were, therefore, sent to 
Elizabeth. The dislike felt by the Mag¬ 
yars for Sigismund and William caused a 
decision in favour of Jagiello. It was 
certainly v/ithdrawn again, and William 
himself appeared in Cracow, where 
romantic love passages took ])lace between 
him and the young queen. But any 
o]iposition was wri‘cked on the firmness 
of the Polish grandees. 

On Febiiiary 12th, ijSf), Jagiello made 
his entry into Cracow alter lie had ac¬ 
cepted all the conditions proposed. He 
piomised to thiow himself into the 
bosom C)l the Catholic Church with all 
his still unbaptised brothers and relations, 
all the no])li‘S, and all the inhabitants 
of his country, iich or jioor, and to 
devote his treasures to the use of both 
kingdoms. Further, he promised to pay 
Duke William of Austria the forfeit of 
200,000 gulden, which was entailed by 
the uqmdiation of the mairiage contract, 
to make good at his own cost all the en- 
cioachments and curtailments to which 


the Polish Emi)ire had been subjected, to 


A Series 
of Royal 
Marriag^es 


lelease all Polish prisoners of 
both sexes, and to unite for 
ever his Lithuanian and Rus¬ 
sian dominions with the Polish 


crown. Everything now depended on 
Hedwig. It was plainly put to hei that she 
would not only seive her own country, but 
would })erforni a meritorious action in the 
sight of (jod, if a whole region was won for 
(diristianity through her instrumentality. 
Besides this, the new^s from Hungary must 
have forced Hedwig to come to a deter¬ 
mination, w'here the royal power was 
grievously imperilled, and her mother's 
life in danger. On February 15th, Jagiello 
was baptised, together with those of his 
brothers and kinsmen who were ])resent. 
The office of sponsor, wdiich had been 
declined by tlu‘ Grand Master Conrad of 
Rotenstem (1382-1390), fell to Vladislav 
of Oppeln, whence Jagiello received in 
baptism the name of Vladislav IL 
Then follow'ed the marriage and the 
coronation, on March 4th, 1386. After that, 
Wigand, the king’s brother, married the 
daughter of Vladislav of Oppeln, Prince 
Janusz of Ratibor married Helene, niece 
of the king, and Prince Ziemko of Masovia 
the king’s sister, Alepndra. Vladislav 
Jy'giello of Lithuania, was not at first 
hereditary monarch of Poland, but merely 
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prince consort and regent of the empire. 
The name of his dynasty is perhaps more 
familiar in the form Jagellon. 

There is no more imj)ortant event in 
the history of the Polish people, with the 
excej)tion of the conversion to Christianity, 
than the union of Lithuania with Poland, 
which was completed in the year 1386. 
It gave a quite different aspect to the 
Eastern question, and completely changed 
the course ot 
history. Poland, 
itself too small 
to ])lay any pari 
in the midst of 
powerlul neigh- 
l)(nirs, had first 
leaned u])on 
Hungary. But 
that jiolicy had 
not jiroved to 
her advantage; 

Polish interests, 
t‘ s p (' c 1 a 11 y a s 
against the 
(Jrder, had beem 
neglect(*d, where¬ 
as Poland and 
Lithuania had 
now hardly any¬ 
thing more to 
iearirom thc‘Teu¬ 
tonic K nights. 

I n d (‘ e d, t h e 
()rder,whend(‘al- 
ing with a Chris¬ 
tianised Lithu- 
a n i a, 1 u s t its 
raison d’etre. 

Soon iKil meiely 
the emperor, 

])ut the P()])e, 

(ieclared ])n]diely 
that the Oidei 
had now lulhlled 
its task. Later 
Popes forbad e 
the ex])editions 
among the heathen and any injury to 
Lithuania ; a century had hardly elapsed 
after the baptism of Jagiello when it was 
]iroposed that the Knights should be 
transplanted to Podolia, and bi* employed 
in the war against the Turks and Tartars. 
Besides this, the position of Poland in 
the new treaty with Lithuania was far 

more favourable than had been the case 

in the treaty with Hungary. Poland, as a 
result of these changes, now stood higher 


in every respect than Lithuania Further, 
Jagiello, a thoroughly selfish character, 
had, in return for the crown of Poland, 
formally given up his country to the Poles. 
Poland was the recipient, Lithuania the 
donor, if we disregard the free constitu¬ 
tion, the new religion, and the culture 
which the Poles had to give to the 
Lithuanians. Heiv'eforward the will of 
the Polish king ^vas all important in 

i t h u a n i a, or 
rather, since he 
himselt was of 
little conse¬ 
quence, the will 
o 1 the Polish 
nobles and the 
Catholic priest¬ 
hood. Lithuania, 
three times as 
large as Poland, 
sank into an 
appanage of the 
Polish crown. 
Hitherto there 
had been in 
Eastern Europe 
three ])ohtical 
centres, Poland, 
Lithuania, and 
Russia, not to 
speak of the Tar¬ 
tars, but now the 
largest of them, 
Lithuania, sud¬ 
denly ceased to 
exist. Hencefor- 
v’ard only Poland 
and Russia con- 
f r o n t c (1 each 
othei, and the 
time was ap¬ 
proaching when 
the question 
would be decided 
which ol the two 
was to dominate 
ICastern Europe. 

When the first frosts came in the winter 
of 1386-1387, Jagiello. accompanied by 
princes and grandees, and by numerous 
])iiests and Franciscan monks as spiritual 
ieadeis of the undertaking, marched to his 
hfine in order, according to his promise, 
to baptise his subjects. At the beginning 
of January, 1387, when the ice built firm 
bridges everywhere in that country of 
rivers, lakes, and marshes, the Polish 
mission appeared at Wilna. It was just 
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VLADISLAV III. THE BOYKINGOF HUNGARY & POLAND 
Brief, but stirring-, was the reign of this youthful monarch. He was 
barely fifteen years of age wh#*n, in 1440 , a Hungarian embassy 
arriving in Poland, offered him the throne of his late father, Vladislav 
II. Fighting against the Turks, the young king fell at Varna in 1444 . 
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after the long autumn festivities, a time 
when the supj^lies of the Lithuafiians 
began to fail. The missionaries, however, 
brought a quantity ol corn, new white 
linen robes, and other presents for those 
about to l)e baptised, and a])peared m 
state just as Otto, the apostle of Pomerania, 
had lormeiiy done. The will ot the ]irince 
^ had still more wxight in Lithu- 
The Dawn Besick-s this. Vladislav 

“ * _ Jagk'lld, ill Older to win over 
the nobles, conferred on all 
C'atle'lic Boyars, as from February 20th, 
the “ Polish right”—that is, all the 
liberties which the Pc^lish iK'bihty possessed. 

Tins was the first charter of Lithuania. 
Concurrently, the Cathf)lic Chinch was 
organised by the creation and sjilendid 
endowunent of a bishojiric at Wilna.^with 
seven jiarish churches at Miednicki, Mes- 
zagole, Wilkomierz, Krev(\ Nicmerczyn, 
Hajnovo, and Obolcza. The first bishop 
was the Franciscan Vasylo, a Pole, 
lorm(‘rly confessor of Queen Elizabeth, 
and then Bishop of Sereth. The woodtai 
image of the god Perkiinas stood on the 
highest summit of the town ot Wilna 
The flames of llie unapproachable Znicz 
still darted forth on the oak planted squan' 
as the missionary jirocession came up the 
hill, singing holy songs. The sacred oaks 
w'ore felk'd, the ” eternal ” riie was 
quench(‘d. A thundering Te Deiini an¬ 
nounced to the people the dawn of a new' 
era. Not a hand was laisod to protect the 
old gods. Men and w'omen were then led 
to the river, and whol(‘ companies received 
a Christian name--'one to each batch. 
Distinguished Boyars had the honour 
of separate baptism. 

The same ceremony w'as performed m 
the surrounding country. The number of 
those who were then baptised is put at 
30,000. By the end oi July, 1387, 
Jagiello was again in Cracow, and in¬ 
formed the Po})e that Lithuania was 
converted. ” Among all kings of the w'orld 

Lithuania boldest the first 

place in our heart,” answered 

Christianity Sternness 

in 1378 caused the great schism. 
But when he further said, ‘"Rejoice, 
rny son, that thou hast been found again 
like a hidden treasure and hast escaped 
destruction,” these words, transferred to 
the political world, aptly represented the 
true state of affairs. Even in Germany 
there was a piophecy that all states would 
disappear except Poland and Lithuania. 
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Various petty states of Eastern Europe 
now sought support from the newly 
created empire of Poland-Lithuania; Hun¬ 
gary, for exam])le, was just then crippled 
by internal disturbances. Soon after the 
coronation the ])ettv j)rinces of North 
Russia, mostly vassals of Lithuania, began 
to do homage to the now powerful Grand 
Duke. While Vladislav Jagiello still re- 
maiiu‘d in Lithuania, Hedwig personally 
received the homage of Red Russia, which, 
since the times of Casimir the Great, 
belonged halt t) the Hungarian, half to 
tlu* Polish crown, but had received irom 
Lewis the Great a Magyar Starost-General. 
In Lemberg the bnithers Peter and Roman 
who, as voivodes of Moldavia, W'ere, 
proj'erly speaking, Hungarian vassals, did 
homage to the Lithuanian : the Metro¬ 
politan Cyprian of Kiev read out the 
formula of the oath according to the 
orthodox rites. In the year 1390, a second 
Hungarian vassal. Prince Mircea the Elder 
of Wallachia, did homage. In the couise 
of the next years the voivodes of Bessarabia 
and Transylvania did the same, and their 
successors renewed this oath. In the north 
Tk XI thefearoftheCicrman-Livonian 
^ ^Order and of Moscow’, in the 
south the fear of the Turks, 

1 e o cr those small j)rinces to 

seek refuge under the great ruler. The 
sphere of the influence ol Polaucl- 
Lithuania expanded now from sea to sea. 

Meanwhile, the Teutonic/ Order had 
acquired more and more territory by 
})ui chase and treaty. It roused up opposi¬ 
tion against Vladislav Jagiello at Rome 
and at every Euro])ean court. The situa¬ 
tion became especially grave, since in 
every negotiation it constantly invoked 
the intervention ol the empire, and 
required actual obedience from Lithuanian 
})rinees. Vladislav oi Oppeln submitted 
to the Grand Master of Wallenrod himself 
(1391-1393) a scheme fin* the partition of 
Poland. Poland-Lithuania was, however, 
not free from blame. In dire straits 
treaties W'ere made with the Knights, and 
some territory was actually ceclcd ; but 
there w’as bitter feeling against every 
arbitrator who assigned the land in 
question to the Germans. There was no 
rupture to be feared m the lifetime of 
Hedwig, whose father, Lewis, had been a 
patron of the Order. But after her death, 
in 1399, decision could not long be 
postponed. Witold, Jagiello*s cousin, was 
especially eager for war. 



UNION OF LITHUANIA WITH POLAND 

In the year i4ro, Germany had three and Zbignew Olesnicki, later Bishop of 

kings or emperors, Wenzel, Jost, and Cracow and first statesman of Poland, 

Sigismund, and would therefore bring no took part in the battle. Contemporaries 

help to the Order. Lithuania enlisted jirobably realised the far-i caching effects 

Bohemian mercenaries and secured the aid of this ev'ent more than the writers of 

of the lartars. Witold incited the the present dav; John Dlugosz, soon after 

Samaiten country to revolt, although he 1457, urged that the spoils should be 

had previously given 150 hostages to the kejit for ever in the Church, and that 

Order. Ihere was nothing left tor these the anniversary should be cominei'orated 

poor wretches excejit to hang themselves in jierjietuity. 

on the doors of their prisons. The The Order, it is true, tried its fortune 
Russian vassals of Lithuania marched repeatediv alterwards, hut always witii- 

also to their assistance. Nevertheless, the out success. If Vladislav 11 . Jagiello 

operations were hy no means easy. had been a true soldier he could easily have 



ARMED POLISH NOBLEMAN AND A “HAIDUK" OF THE EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The Teutonic Order, then the only power made hiinselt master of Marienbnrg, for 
in Europe which could mobilise its forces treachery was rife. Many of the Knights 
in a fortnight, had splendid artillery, excel- collected their money and goods and fled 

lent cavalry, and a large body of inercc- to Germany. The writer who completed 

naries at its disposal. In culture it stood the “ Chronicle of the Land of Prussia.” 
on a distinctly higher level than Poland . which had heen commenced by Johann 
The Grand Master Ulrich von Jungingen von Posilge, an official of Riesenburg, 
anticipated Poland with a declaration of deceased in 1405, laments the fact. In 
war. The first engagement took place in spite of the com]>aratively favourable 

the territory of the Order at Griinwald tu.aty of Thorn on February 1st, 1411, 

and Tanncnberg, on July 15th, 1410 ; the the fall of the Teutonic Order was inevit- 
army of the Order was annihilated. The able. The Electoral College recommended 
Polish army for the first time sang the the protection of the Order to the 
Te Deum in the Polish language. The limperor Sigismund, and Charles VI. of 
chief credit of the victory belongs to Witold. France issued a warning to Poland; but 
Dlugosz, father of the celebrated historian, such steps were of little avail. 
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With the collapse of the power of 
the Order, the iniluence of (k'rinany, 
both national and ])olitiCcil on Eastern 
Europe was broken. The empire lost 
its magic charm there, while Poland 
became a great Eiiiopean power; the 
Hussite movement, lor example, became 
possible only alter 1410. The Slavonic 


An Age of 
Intellectual 
Progress 


s})irit grew so strong that even 
German culture could not hold 
its own. The effect of the 
year 1386, enhanced by the 


year 1410, thus signifies an im])ortant 


crisis for the Western and Northern Slavs, 


whose subjugation would certainly other¬ 
wise ha\'e been accomplished, as well as a 
revival ot the Slavonic movement. 


Vladislav II. Jagiello and Hedwig had 
done great services in raising the level ot 
Polish civilisation. Hedwig first endowed 
a college at the University ot Prague lor 
such Lithuanians as studied theolog^^ 
there, and then obtained permission Irom 
Pope Boniface IX. to found a tlieological 
faculty in Cracow. Finally she left her 
fortune to the University of Cracow, so 
that in the year 1400 it was able to leave 
the hamlet of Bavol, iumi’ Cnmow, and 
settle in its own buildings m the city. 
The king himselt and the highest ofticials 
registered their names as the hist among 
200 students, Peter Wysz began witii 
lectures in the presence ot the king. Alter 
1410 it was possible to equip the university 
still better, and it soon flourished. 


Nicholas Copernicus studied theology, 
medicine, mathematics and astronomy 
there in 1401. Schools were piovided, 
churches built, art studied. 

The Pomeranian duke Bogulslav, for¬ 
merly an ally ot the Order, now did 
homage to the Polish king. Duke Ernest 
the Iron ot Styria, Carinthia and Car- 
niola, a brother of that William who met 
with such humiliating treatment in 1385, 
went to Cracow in 1412, concluded a defen¬ 
sive and offensive alliance with Poland, 

The Beeutiful f"'* a niece of the 

A»cestre»s of daughter of 

theH.p»b«rgsf^‘«*">'^ of Masovia, Ciin- 
burgis, or Cecilia, who 
created a sensation by her physical 
strength, her iieauty, and lier " large lips.” 
She became in 1415 the mother of Em])eror 
Frederic III., and thus—alter the here¬ 
ditary Countess Johanna von Pfirdt, who 
died in 1351—the second great ancestress 
of the house of Hapsburg; at the same 
time she attained a similarly high dignity in 
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house of Wet tin, since her daughter the 
Margaretha, who died in i486, was married 
to the elector Frederic II. the Clement. 
The Emperor Sigismund himself, who 
even before Tamienberg had invaded the 
Cracovian toiritory, concluded a tiuce 
with Poland, and from November 8th, 
1412, pledged the thirteen towns of the 
Zips district to Vladislav Jagiello. In 
fact, just when the Hussite movement 
was at its height, embassies aj)})eared 
sev^eral time's in Cracow to offer the crown 
of Bohemia also to the Polish king. 

But this scheme, like the further pro¬ 
gress ol Poland, was wieckt'd on the per¬ 
sonality ot the king. Vladislav II. J agiello, 
uneducated and sensual, without energy 
and de'licient in military ability, was not 
the man who might have sc'rved a great 
empire, burdened wuth a difficult constitu¬ 
tion in critical time's, altheiiigh Irom his 
])e)sition as (irand Duke e)f Lithuania lie 
vv^as invaluable' as a visible sign of the 
uniem, and was clev'er enough to adapt 
himsell to the new situation. He was, 
l)eside's, te)e> indiffcient in most matters. 
His nulflcs, espe'cially the bishops, man- 
VUdislavH agt'd everything. Nevertheless, 
Coliuredbuf ^Jirogress is observable 
Effeminate 1 ” to ourselves 

he)w he once had governed 
despotically as a pagan ; while he now had 
to rule a Catholic people within almost 
constitutional limits. Transplanted to 
another soil, his disposition underwent a 
change ; from a rude barbarian he be¬ 
came a solt-hcarted and absolutely effemi¬ 
nate character. He lowered above the 
princes of Mf)scow, for examjfle, in culture. 
Illuminated by the glory of a great victory, 
and as the suzerain of many princes, he 
loved to appear in magnifi('ent state, 
like Ins brother-in-law Sigismund, for 
whom he alw^ays showed a certain weak¬ 
ness. He rode with a suite of loo knights 
and an escort of 6,000 or 8,000 horse. 
He was so generous that the story ran 
in the territory of the Order that he had 
won the Polish crown by bribery, and 
his successors completely squandered the 
crown lands. Vladislav J agiello was 
four times married. After the death of 
Hedwig in I3()9 he married the daughter 
of 1 he Count of Cilli, a granddaughter of 
Casimir the Great and sister of that 
Barbara who, having married, as her 
second husband, Sigismund in 1408, died 
as empress widow in 1451; next, Eliza¬ 
beth Granovska ; and, finally, in 1422, he 



UNION OF UTHUANIA WITH POLAND 

espoused, through the mediation of Witold, After the Emperor Frederic III. in 1453 

the Russian princess Sofie Olfzanska had issued the command that the league 
of Kiev, who died in 1461. He died on was to be dissolved, the latter resolved to 
May 31st, 1434, at Grodek, having almost suljmit to the Polish king, Casimir IV. 
attained the age of eighty-six years. Andreas. In February, 1454, twelve mem- 

His successors, called after him Jag- bers of the league appeared in Cracow and 
ellons, ruled in Poland until 1572 as elec- offered the Polish king the possession ot 
tive, not hereditary, kings. In the fifteenth Prussia. Cardinrd Olesiiicki tried to dis- 
century Poland reached the highest point p .. v k- .suade him. But Casimir 
in her political history, while in the six- accepted it without hesi- 

teenth her civilisation was at its zenith. tation. and immediately 

Some years-after the death ol Vladislav ‘ nominated the spokesman 

II. Jagiello, who had left two sons, Vkidi- ot the Knip:hts of the Lizaul, Hans von 
Slav (III.) and Casimir IV. (Andreas), a Baisen, to be {governor, awt^rded to the 
Hungarian embassy appeared in Poland Prussian estatt s the rights of salvage, etc., 
in 1440, which olfered the crown of St. and Ireod the towns fiom the hai hour dues 
Stelan to Vladislav III., a boy of barely known as poundage. The Order, defeated 
fifteen years. Fear of the Turks had andactua!]y drivim out of Marienburg, was 
caused this recourse to powerful Poland, forced to accept on October 19th, 1466, 
This time not merely the notables of the the unpalatable second treaty of Thorn, 
national party, but also the bishops, even The whole of Western Prussia, with 
Olesnicki of Cracow, the all-powerful Marienburg, Thom, Danzig, Elbing, and 
leader of Polish policy, counselled accep- Kulm, fell to Poland, and Ludwig von 
tance of the offer. It was worth th(' Ehrlichshausen (1449-1469) was compelled 
struggle against the unbelievers. Poland to take the oath of fealty to the King 
also had interests in the south. This led, of Poland for East Prussia. Every Grand 
therefore, to the first war against the Otto- Master, six months after election, was to 
mans. The young king fell swear the oath of loyalty to the king for 
F Varna on November loth, himself and his followers. The Master was 

^ X 444 - The Hungarians had, to recognise no superior—Poland excepted 

t e omans true, choseii Matthias —but the Pope, and to conclude no alliances 

Corvinus king in 1458, and the Bohemians, or treaties without the sanction of the 
George of Podiebrad. But after the king. Prussia and Poland were to remain 
death of the two, the Bohemians first, united for ever. Immediately afterwards 
and then the Hungarians, by the choice “ smtable persons from the subjects of 
of Vladimir (II.), a son of Casimir, fell the Polish kingdom were added To the 
back upon the house of the Jagellons. Prussian houses ot the Teutonic Order, on 
This family retained the crowns of Poland, condition tliat they should not compose 
Hungary, and Bohemia until 1526, when more than halt the members of the Order, 
Lewis, son of Vladislav IL, fell aS the but should he a^^'^o eligible to half its 
last of the Bohemian-Hungarian branch offices. The Gran . Master further could 
at Mohacs. not be deprived of his office without 

More important for the Polish Empire the king s knowledge. A long chapter 
than the acquisition of the crowns of in Polish history was thus closed. ‘‘ With 
Bohemia and Hungary was the victorious reluctance I saw^'' said Dlugosz, how^ 
advance to the Baltic. Tlie Teutonic Polish territory hitherto wms divided 
Knights had often tried after 1410 to among different nations, and I count my- 
retrieve their losses. Poland w^as com- » . and my contemporaries 

pelled to wage a tedious war against them Territory . having been 

during the years 1420-1430 ; the Cctm- allowc^d to live to see this 

paign flagged greatly. But the dissolution territory won back again.'' 

of the Order could not be staved off. The Poland thus obtained a large town popula- 
estates of the country, dissatisfied with tion, of which she had long and deeply felt 
the rule of the Knights, took up a hostile the want. The possession of the mouth of 
attitude; the Lizard League " founded theVistula and a firm foothold on the Baltic 
in 1397/ and the Prussian League of Sea was of inestimable value to Poland, 
1440, were openly and secretly aimed although she did not make full use of it 
against the Order. Men once more took for the development of her * trade, or 
courage and tried to effect a rupture, succeed in making the townsfolk Polish. 
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THE NEW DOMINION OF POLAND 


LITHUANIA’S PLACE IN THE DUAL MONARCHY 


M oke important for Poland than its 
foreign relatams was th(‘ internal de- 
velo}:)ment - that is, the development of the 
constitution in the young dual monarchy 
and the other relations Ixdween Poland 
and Lithuania. Thci chief task was to 
secure loi all future time the union which 
had early been accompanied by such great 
successes. The solution of this and many 
other problems devolved ui)on Poland. 

There could be no doubt as to the foun¬ 
dation on which the constitution was to 
be based. The Catholic religion was 
certainly the standard by which all 
reforms must be tested. This fundamental 
idea had already been exinessed m tlu‘ 
document of February 20th, 1387. in which 
the Polish rights were only granted to 
Catholic Lithuanians; a special article 
went so far as to assert that any man who 
left the Catholic faith should 
The Place privileges. In 

of Religion Church might 

in the State future, marriage 

between the Roman Catholic Lithuanians 
and members of the (xnciv Orthodox 
faith was forbidden; it, however,^ the 
parties had secretly married, tin Greek 
party was to be • ompelled to accept 
conversion. The non-Catholic population 
was excluded, therefore, from all privileges. 

But this policy of depressing the mm- 
Catholic population, intelligible and wise 
as it was in itself, provoked bitterness in 
the Lithuanian and Russian districts and 
commotions in ihc adjoining states. When 
Jagiello was in Cracow in 1386 he had, in 
order to secure Lithuania, transferied the 
grand ducal office to his brother Skirgello. 
One danger threatened, however: his 
cousin Witcld, who had only obtained 
Grodno, seemed eminently dissatisfied 
with the new turn of events. He entered 
into secret connections not only with the 
Order, but also with the Grand Duke 
Vassilij Dmitrijevitch of Moscow, and was 
a suitor for the hand of his sister Sophia. 


Tilt* c nisin bn)Ught his Russian bride 
home in the face of the express ])rohibition 
oi the king. 

An alliance < f Lillmania with Moscow 
influenced lor the first time Polish and 
Lithuanian relations. The distinction 
between the Roman and the 
Schemes and faith became the moni 

Schemers in ^Q|,f.eable, since Lithuania 
Hig aces maimed toward the 

side ot the latterWitold wished to 
take the opportunity of his marriage to 
surprise Wilna. Jagiello, who suspected 
even hi« brother, who belonged to the 
Greek faith, thought it best to win over 
Witold to his plans. The latter happened 
to b(‘ in the territory of the Order when 
Bishop Henry of Plock came to him on a 
secret mission from Jagiello. Witold 
accepted the offer, effected a reconciliation 
with Jagiello and Hedwig at Ostrov in 
Volhynia, and recen’cd the grand ducal 
title, while Skirgello was sent to Kiev. 
From that day Witold remained so loyal, 
to the Catholic Church at least, that Poi)e 
John XXIII. conferred on him later the 
title of “ Vicar of th(' ('hurch.” 

Tiie case v/as rnTferent with his loyalty 
to the Polish Cl Avn. The subord.rate 
position which his native land now look 
as regards Poland, and perhaps also the 
slight inflicted upon the Orthodox Church, 
in which he was brought uj), must have 
chagrined a typical Lithuanian like Witold.* 
The great campaign which he jircparcd 
against the Tartars throws a peculiar light 
on his political plans. He fed himself with 
. the thought of bringing the 
Great Campaign pi*iucipahtiesunder 

Agamst supremacy in order 

the Tartars finally to make even Poland 
dependent on Lithuania. But if he 
wished to subjugate Moscow, which was 
then growing, the Tartar power must first 
be crushed. He was defeated, however, 
on the Vorskla in 1390. His hopes, so far 
as they had travelled in that direction, 
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were buried in that reverse. The battle 
on the Vorskla was tlierefore momentous 
not only tor Poland and Lithuania, 
but also for all Eastern Euro])e. Above 
all, it placed Lithuania in a lower 
fiosition towards Poland. Ihe depressed 
Witold now resolved to tighten the bond 
with Poland, and huiried to the king at 
Cracow. Now for the first time 
Poland an amalgamation of the two 

I uania (Countries was serioush* earned 
out. At the hegumiug ol 
T401 Witold assembled his Boyars and 
Russian \ assal ]>rinces at W’ilna : they all 
]iledged themselves to helj) Poland with 
all their lorees and take measures that, il 
Witold died, the whole dominions, in¬ 
herited and acquired, might devoK'e on 
Vladislav Jagiello. 

Witold renewed his oath of homage, 
and the other princes lollowed his 
lead ; Svidrigello alone apjieiided, as 
the chronicler of tlie Orcler relates, 
“an illegal seaL’ to the document m 
ord'M' to testify to his reluctance. Tm- 


already dubbed several of his men as 
knights; but now a creation of knights 
on a large scale was planned. 

The Polish and Lithuanian nobles 
hurried in crowds to Horodlo on the 
Bug (1413). Each Polish clan ado))ted 
a (Catholic Lithuanian Boyar, who then 
received the family name, the arms, and 
all lights of the mcmibers of that 
Polish lamily: thus, for example, the 
])alatme ol Wiliui, Monvid, became a 
member ot the Leliva family, and bore the 
same arms as Jasko ol Tarnow. Witold 
himsell named forty-seven Boyars as the 
most worthy. The j)ersonal union ot 1386 
and the constitutional union of 1401 were 
thus followed by the inauguration ol 
brotherhood bid ween the two nations. 
All earlier enactments were renewed, and 
the pndimmanes ot the impending cor¬ 
poration of Lithuania were so lar arranged 
that it was resolved to undertake for 
administrative purposes a new^ j)artition 
of the Lithuanian territory on the Polish 
model. 


mediately afterwards the Polish digni- Vladislav IL Jagiello on this occasion 
taries held an assembly on their side at incieased the fundamental })rivileges ol 

Radom on March irth, and erpially gave the nobility by an enactment of great 

the promise that they would sup]»ort p •• k importance for the future. 

Lithuania, and att(‘r th('death of V'ladislay p ^’^^'^^^-^d'orward all nobles ol 

Jagiello would not elect a king without Poland and Lithuania were to 

Witold’s knowledge. It a ]K‘rsoual union ecogmsed right, whenever it was 

was concliidf'd m 1386, a constitutional necessary, ol holding meetings and parha- 
union of the two kingdoms was now ments, for the benefit of the realm with 

effected. The advantage lay with Poland ; the sanction oi the king, at Lublin, Parezov, 
Lithuania was to be indeixmdent only ()r some other suitable ])lace. By this 

during th(' lifetime of Witold, and would enactment the Polish parliament, as it is 

then be incor})orated with the crown ot .styled in the charter, was legally recognised, 
Poland. and the chief jiower m the state was |)laced 

When the common danger threatening in the hands of the nobility. While this 
from the teutonic Order had been dis- new parliamentary constitution implied for 
])elled after the great victory of 1410, it Poland an enlargement of existing rights, 
seemed as if the union would break up, it was something quite new lor Lithuania, 
for Witold believed that he was strong which had hitherto been governed by an 
enough single-handed. Since the Polish absolute monarch. 


statesmen had at times almost s]>ared the The Lithuanians, in return for their 
Order, they might nearly be suspected of adoption of the Catholic religion and the 
Catholicism intentionally wished to surrender of political independence, re- 

the Religion necessity of an alii- ceived the same liberties and the same con- 

of Chivalry with Poland continually stitution as the Poles, whose arms they 

before the eyes of the Lith- were permitted to bear as brothers. Their 
uanians. VVitold for his part valued political loss was compensated by theii 
Western civilisation too highly not to newly acquired influence on the general 
form cl ti lie estimate of its blessings. But affairs of the emjure. The two other 
if he wished to raise his country to the achievements of the Lithuanians, at anv 
plane of a European state, it was essential rate, proved illusive. The greatest cor- 
to make his people Catholics. Catholicism ruption then prevailed in the Roman 
had yet another charm for him—it was Catholic Church; the Hussite and the 
the religion of chivalry. Witold had Protestant movements soon disturbed it. 
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Nevertheless, Christianity had not yet 
lost all its strength. But chivalry was 
waning; it had already become unten¬ 
able on military, economic, and social 
grounds, and from the advance of civilisa¬ 
tion. Lithuania hail (mly just laboriously 
introduced what Western Europe had 
already begun to discard. On the other 
hand, the crmstitution of Ho- 
Contending jg fij-st-class import- 

Rehgions standpoint of 

m o an civilisation and history gener¬ 

ally. Its most ])rominent characteristic 
is the accentuation of Catholicity. The 
I’ohsh statt'smen tried to solve their 
main constitutional j’lroblem by the 
example ol Western Europe. Did they 
succeed ? The constitutions of the West 
were equally based on a Catholic founda¬ 
tion ; but their success was not menaced 
by the existence of a non-Catholic element. 
Poland, on the contrary, had two strong ' 
religious ])arlies sid(‘ by side. That no 
account was taken of the Greek faith 
was attributable to the ideas of Western 
Euro])e ; but a political reason for this 
was adduced. Diffcience of faith pro¬ 
duces difference ot symjiathies,'’ But 
subsequently friction w'as produced by 
this, and rebellions broke out. Moscow, 
seizing on this weak spot in the armour 
ot Poland. ]')roclaimed h(‘rsell the protector 
of the Orthodox faith and brought Poland 
to the ground. Through this vulnerable 
point ot her constitution Poland fell a 
victim to the prevailing Roman Catholic 
ideas. 

Witold then once more showed that he 
towered above the Pohsli jioliticians in 
statesmanship. It was clear to him that 
the gulf must somehow be bridged ; he 
perceived the constitutional humiliation 
of the Orthodox pojnilation, and found the 
solution in the idea of ecclesiastical union. 
Rome, if an opy)ress('d sovereign sought 
her aid, had formerly stipulated for a 
complete adoption ol the Catholic faith. 
Dissension, occasional exemp- 

in the Romnn promised. But now 

Church resolved to carry out 

the unification of the two 
Churches in such a way that the Orthodox 
population need only accept the Catholic 
articles of belie! and show obedience to the 
Pope, but in other respects should retain 
their Greek ritual. Before the spread of 
the Hussite movement men would hardly 
have ventured to lay such terms before the 
Curia. Witold energetically supported the 
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prosecution of this plan. It was essential 
that the Russo-Lithuanian district with 
Kiev should, in Church matters, be 
made indei)cndent of the Metropolitan 
at Moscow. In the same year that 
Huss was burnt at the stake at Con¬ 
stance (1415), Witold convened a synod 
of the Russo - Lithuanian chagy at 
Novohorodok in Lithuania, and pro¬ 
claimed the independence of the Russo- 
Lit huanian Church with Kiev as its 
centre. Gregor Camblak, raised to be 
Metropolitan of Kiev, went in 1418 with 
eighteen suffragan bi.shops to Constance, 
at the command of the Grand Duke', in 
order to conclude there the union with the 
Roman Church. On account of the 
dissensions in the bosom of the Roman 
Church the negotiations lei I through. 

But the idea of union remaim'd. Thus, 
the union concliuh'd at Florence in the 
reign of Vladislav HI. is, pro])erly speak¬ 
ing, the seqiK'l of those efforts. The ])lan 
was resumed in the year 1596 undc'r 
Sigismund III., when a union was agreed 
upon at Berest; and so again later. But 
there is a vast diflerence between the ])lan 
of Witold and the later unions. Witold 
vk P r K contemplated only a con- 
M ^ If. stitutional equalisation of the 
NationMity Ruggo-Lithuanian and Catholic 


Strengthened 


population, in which connec¬ 
tion he, as a statesman, laid no Sjiecial 
weight on creeds, and evcni protected the 
Jews; while later the only wish was to 
jiromote the Roman Catholic Church and 
the spread of the Polish element. 

The second chief charactc'ristic of the 
Polish constitution of 1413 is the stress 
laid on nationality. The Piast constitu¬ 
tion had taken no account of other races 
because it had no cause to do so. But 
when in 1201 the Bohemian king Wenzel 
IL became King of Poland also, the 
Polish nobility, following a precedent under 
Henry IL of Silesia in the year 1239, drew 
up a charter that the king should confer 
offices on Poles alone. Tlie same thing 
occurred when King Lewis of Hungary 
reigned in Poland, and again at the elec¬ 
tion of Jagiello. This article of the con¬ 
stitution raised a barrier between the 
Poles and the other nations, and thus 
strengthened the consciousness of Polish 
nationality. 

A third peculiar feature of the Polish 
constitution was its republican spirit. 
Since in Horodlo it was only said 
generally that nobles might meet in suitable 
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localities, but was not precisely laid 
down by whom or how often they were 
to be summoned and how many might be 
present, the republican character of the 
constitutirin was emphasised. Wheicver 
several nobles met they had, ipso facto, 
the right to decide on affairs of state ; 
this was the source of the later Sejmiki and 
confederations. The unity of the con¬ 
stitution w^as destroyed by it. When an 
attempt was made, in 1540, m the im])enal 
diet, to fix at least the number of their 
deputies, the nobility 
did not oven concede 
thatjioint. Every noble 
was a deputy by biith 
and had a share in the 
imperial government. 

The anarchy of the 
lalling empire bad its 
origin at Horodlo. Two 
classes now guided the 
destinies of Poland— 
the Catholic priesthood 
and the nobility. The 
peasant population and 
the citizens of the 
towns had no ]dace by 
the side of these two. 

The impoverishment 
which the privileged 
i irders brought upon 
the middle class had a 
most disastrous effect 
on industry and trade. 

The ]>easantry, how¬ 
ever, were bound to 
retrograde in every 
sense. The two power¬ 
ful parties were natur¬ 
ally anxious toincrcvtse 
their ])rivileges still 
more. When Vladislav 



we will not allow aiiy property-owning 
Pole to be imprisoned for any crime, or 
any penalty to be inflicted upon him 
beioo he has been assigned to and 
brought b(‘fon' some court , excepting 
thieves and criminals caught red-handed, 
as well as persons who cannot or will not 
give any security. Nobody shall b(‘ 
deprived of his goods by the kuig, but 
only by the sentL,iice of the barons.” 
This was the Polish actoi Habeas Corpus, 
in Lithuania people had long been 
distontented with thi 
state ){ things created 
by IliL un-nn with 
Poland Chielly lielong 
iiig to the Orthodox 
communion, they lelt 
their n‘ligious and ])0- 
litical degradation the 
more keenly, sinc(‘ they 
were socially and 
economically pi eiudiced 
by it, and their culture 
must in the long run 
inevitably be stunted. 
In fin^^, It was lelt that 
Lithuania was in an 
interior position as re¬ 
gards Poland. This was 
perceived with the 
greater bitterness, since 
before 1386 Lithuania 
contained three times 
as much territory as 
Poland. At first the 
opposition massed itself 
round Witold. The 
Poles won him over. 
Then he wished to 
t^qualisc the differences 
in a constitutional way 
bv the union But he 


Jagielloin 1425 wished casimir iv:P oland’s powerfOLking not o\ercom. the 

to secure tlie succession when he ascended the throne of Poland, in 1447, politically llUeilOl poSl- 

of his sons the stiou- Casimir attempted to curtail the excessive power of tion of Lithuania. In 
ui Liii^ V ,1 . the Catholic ecclesiastical princes, and forced . r 1 

lation was required in the Pope to renounce the exclusive right of a letter to V laciisiav 
DHurn that lor these digiutancs. He died in 14»2. ^ 


future only men of noble "birth should be 
admitted to s])iritual dignities. This stipu¬ 
lation was not granted, because it ran 
counter to the custom ot the Roman 
Church itself; but henceforward priests 
from the common people were to be 
excluded at any rate from the cathedral 
chapters at Cracow and Gnesen. fagicllo 
conlerred a new favour on the nobility 
at Jedlno in the year 1430, and in 1433 
at Cracow : ” We promise and vow that 


he declared 
that the Emperor vSigismund (Poland's 
evil genius, in whose power it lay to break 
up the union) had suggested to him the 
idea of aiming at the royal crenvn for 
I ithuania. Witold, in fact, staked every¬ 
thing upon obtaining his coronation. He 
had already invited Jagiello and many 
neighbouring princes to Luck. The im¬ 
perial embassy, which was to bring him 
the crown, had reached the Polish frontier 
when the Poles barred the way. Sigismund 
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CHRIS™AS IN POLA^ : THE STORK AS CAROL - SINGER 


I.. , f ♦!.. i»<ran>l Hiat tells how the birds and beasts of the field came to worship the Infant Jesus, the 

Xng pSuSTpeasVnt *“ch as the stork and the be«, and eo round the houses sinyine 

trSiflonS carols. They are paid with gifts of cakes and sausages. The ceremony is practised also during the Carnivat 
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Presses on 
Lithuania 


and Jagi(‘llo were at Luck, when Witold 
died unexpectedly (October 27th, 1430). 
The danger thus disa])pearcd. Witold 
probably did not aim af a complete 
severance of Lithuania from Poland or at 
the status (which Sigismund designed 
imposing on him) of a vassal of the German 
emperor, but rather intended to place 
V I. Lithuania on an equal foot- 
Poland s Yoke yyiih Poland, and wished 

to employ (krmany for the 
purj)ose. The Polish yoke 
grew heavier after Witold’s death. Thus, 
tor exam])le, Polish garrisons were thrown 
into Kamicncc and other Podolian fort¬ 
resses without any warning, and Sigis¬ 
mund, the Cirand Duke of Lithuania, was 
forced in the name of Lithuania to 
waive all claim to Podoha, and actually 
to surrender the most important fort¬ 
resses of Volhynia. Nor was that all. 
The Poles demanded that all fresh 
acquisitions of territory should be made 
in the name of the crown of Poland 
alone. Finally, in all negotiations and 
treaties with foreign countries Lithuania 
was almost completely ignored. The 
malcontents grouped themselves round 
the person of Svidrigello, and the opposi¬ 
tion found su])port in Moscow. Then war 
was determined upon in Poland. Svid¬ 
rigello, defeated in 1435 on the River 
Svienta, was forced to recognise the 
suzerainty of Poland. But the opposition 
was not yet crushed by this defeat, and 
now the Grand Duke Casimir himself, 
brother of King Vladislav TIL, put himself 
at its head. The union of Florence in 
1439, the arrangements of which were 
promoted by the Polish statesmen (Bishop 
Olesnicki received for his services a 
cardinal’s hat), could not but make the 
more bad blood in the Russo-Lilhuanian 
districts, since King Vladislav TIT. at the 
suggestion of th(' cardinal conferred on 
the united clergy the same rights which 
the Latin clergy enjoyed. Casimir IV. 

Andreas, even after he had 
•nd the l>t^come King of Poland in 
Church ^ 447 » . did not alter his Li¬ 
thuanian proclivities. On the 
contrary, he endeavoured to change the 
constitution, the defects of which he had 
clearly recognised. His greatest anxiety 
was due to the excessive power of the 
Catholic ecclesiastical princes, especially 
the haughty behaviour of Olesnicki, who, 
being the real originator of that constitu¬ 
tion, tried to overshadow the crown itself. 
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Casimir, adroitly making full use of the 
schism which then divided the Roman 
Church, forced the anti-Pope Fehx V. to 
renounce the exclusive right of nominating 
the ecclesiastical dignitaries of his empire ; 
henceforward the king had for six years to 
fill ninety first places. By this plan the 
election of the cha])ters became invalid, 
and c>nly peisons acce])table to the king 
coiild be nominated to high offices. 
Casimir IV. also passed the enactment 
that the prelates as landowners should be 
liable to military service, by which means 
the military constitution of Casimir the 
Great was completed. 

The king also planned to break down 
the excessive power of the nobility. He 
was at the same time firmly resolved not 
to allow Lithuania to be overshadowcyl 
by Poland ; he residc*d by jireference in 
the former country and surrounded him¬ 
self with Lithuanians. When we hear what 
his attitude towards Bohemia and the 
Hussites was, how in 1449, in his capacity 
as Grand Duke of Lithuania, he made an 
alliance with (irand Duke Vasili] Vasilje- 
witch against common enemies—the 
second treaty of Lithuania with Moscow, 
-.. . made in the spirit of Witold— 

I uama mutually secured the 

# guardianship ol their children 

® and allowed free trading facili¬ 

ties, and how cautious was Casimir 
ill settling the frontier on the side of 
Moscow, we may fairly suppose that 
Casimir courted connections with Moscov/ 
in order to show a bolder front against 
the Poles, and then to be able to reform 
the constitution. 

He delayed to confirm the Polish 
privileges, wished to institute a trial 
for high treason against the cardinal, 
surrounded himself with younger men 
of his own views, and published pamjdi- 
lets on the necessity of constitutional 
reform; in fact, he did not shrink 
from employing the headsman’s axe in 
order to show the great officials that they 
were not masters of the state. He 
began by favouring the lesser nobility, in 
order to pit them against the magnates. 
This policy led later to the change in the 
constitution. 

There was popular talk in Lithuania of 
conquering Podolia by force of arms, and 
the bitterness between Lithuania and 
Poland soon reached such a pitch that an 
open revolt of Lithuania threatened in 1456. 
If Casimir had persevered in his action 
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he would certainly have gained his end. 
But financial straits forced him to con¬ 
cessions. Poland was con I routed with a 
war against the Order. I he Slachta, 
which met at Cerekwicii, refused to take 
the field before their privileges had been 
conliimed. Casimir himself required 
money, since he wished to marry Elizabeth, 
. the sister of the Hungarian 
king, Ladislaus Posthumus: and 
since according to the laws the 


Financial 

Diffictiltips 


country had to furnish the 
dowry for the queen, the king was torced 
in 1453 t(' give way, and at the imperial 
diet at Piotrkov, in the presence of twelve 
knights and twelve barons, took the 
constitutional oath at the hands of the 
cardinal whom he detested, 'fhe regal 
})ower was still more restiicted by the 
appointnumt of four councillors as assessors 
to the king, without whose consent no 
ordinance of the king should have the 
force ot law. This first defeat of the 
crown was followed by others under 
Casimir’s successors. 

From the time of Casimir onwards we 
can notice two currents in the national 
life ot Poland : the majority of the nobles 
worked for the enlargement of their 
jirivileges, while the second party aimed 
at the strengthening of the royal power 
and a restriction of poisonal liberty. This 
division of aims was to be found in every 
state of Europe. A contemjiorary of 
Casimir was the Florentine N iccolb Machia- 
velli (14(19-1527), who, in his “ Principe,” 
which was addressed to Lorenzo de* 
Mi'dici in 1514, published a treatise for the 
guidance ol jirinces, to whom he wished 
to communicate the art of attaining an 
unrestricted authority. And at the court 
ot Poland lived a representative of this 
school, the humanist Filipix) Buonaccoisi, 
better known under the Latin name 
ol Callimachus Experiens, to whom, 
together with John Dlugosz, Casimir had 
entrusted the education ot his children. 
Q . But while in many European 

imperialistic 

in Poland ^011 the day, the re- 

publican party in Poland 
continuously gained the upjier hand. 

Casimir’s son and successor, John I. 
Albert (1492-1501) vigorously prosecuted 
his father's plah, but in the end, like him, 
had to acknowledge; failure. He is said to 
have planned nothing less than a coup 
d'etat in order to overthrow the nobles 
and strengthen the monarchical power. 
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He governed without the senate. When 
the primate Olesnicki died, John Albert set 
his brother Frederic on the archiepiscopal 
throne. He introduced greater magni¬ 
ficence at court and made difficulties, 
whenever possible, about the admission 
of the magnates. He concluded a 
treaty vvith his brother Vladislav (11.) 
ol Bohemia and Hungary in which they 
})ledged themselves to help (*acli other 
” in case of any rebellion of their subjects 
or any attem])t by tlicm to restrict the 
monarchical power. 

The most certain means of increasing 
his j)owor seemed to liiin to be a victorious 
war; he proposed to conquer Moldavia 
lor his youngest brother Sigismund. 
All the Jagellons, with the exception 
ot Alexander of Lithuania, assembled 
at Leutschau in Hungary in 1494 to 
discuss that camjiaigu. They had, ])e- 
sides, every cause to join forces, since 
the Hapsburgs had concluded an alliance 
with Moscow against Poland. Prejmira¬ 

tions were made under pretext of a wat 
against the Turks. Then the same situa¬ 
tion came about as under Casimir—the 
nobles would not vote any supjdies, and 
Albert saw himself compelled 

e o 11 y grant extensive concessions 

^ ^ nobility at the diet at 

the orowh Besides this, 

he suffored an overwhelming defeat in 
1497 at Cozmin in the Bukovina. 

'hie new, and at thi', same time mon¬ 
strous feature, of the legislation of John 
Albert, extortcAl in 1496 hy the Slachta, 
was that it formally surrendered tlie 
jieasant jiopulation to the nobility. The 
pressure of the Slachta must have been 
great indeed when it could be complained 
in the diet that the country-folk left 
their fields in crowds and that the villages 
were em])ty. On the basis of the enact¬ 
ments of Casimir the Great (who had 
checked emigration so far that only a 
jxmisant who had more than one son 
should be allowed to send one to school 
or to business in the town, and then 
only on a certificate from his lord) it 
was enacted that henceforward in every 
year only one peasant might leave 
his village. This restriction was not 
modified until 1501. In another article 
townslolk were prohibited from acquir¬ 
ing and owning property according to 
provincial law. Further, the admission of 
non-nobles into the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
was restricted. Formerly, indeed, no 
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non-nobles were admitted to the higher 
offices in the cathedrals at Gncsen, 
Cracow, Posen, and Flock, but now the 
superior posts generally, to the exclusion of 
foreigners, were reserved for natives of 
noble birth alone. These two provisions 
were ostensibly designed to increase the 
military force. II, according to the tenor 
of the military system o{ Casimir the 
(beat, only land-owning nobles were 
under any obligations of military 
service, lu the inteiests of publu' 
deterice the admission of non-nobles 
to ecclesiastical offices ought to be 
prevented, and the sale of “ noble ” 
])ropert\’ to them forbidden, 
l 3 ccause they were exempt Iroin 
military service. Only ceilain 
benefices might be coiilerred u]K)ii 
“ jilebeians.’' 

The articles concerning work¬ 
men were equally harsh : they 
were forbidden to gr) to Prussia 
and Silesia to work at harvest- 
tide, in order that there might 
he no want of labour in Poland 
and that the wages might not 
need to be raised, 'fhe destitute 
were to be employed on the 
construction of fortresses on 
the Turkish or Tartar frontiers. 

The statute of I4q() .significantly 
recounts that there were more 
beggars in the realm of Poland 
than anywhc'ro else. The poor 
population, tluaefore, took refuge 
by lumdreds in those ownerless 
districts on the Diiie]KT where 
freedom and a less degrading 
existence weie still lobe found, 
and they found a suitable em¬ 
ployment in campaigns against 
Ottomans and Tartars. From 
these people arose the avengers 
of Polish oppression. The same sword ^ 
characteristics are shown by polish 
the laws passed under Albert's brothers, 
Alexander I. (1501-1506), and Sigismund 
the Elder or the Great (1506-1548). The 
imperial diets were bent on further re¬ 
stricting tlie royal power. Thus we may 
call attention to the provision that the 
king had not to decide anything by him¬ 
self, but merely to lead the deliberations 
ot the senate; for “ an oligarchical govern¬ 
ment was better than a monarchical.'' 
Further, the famous statute Nihil novi 
declared that the king henceforth might 
not introduce any new measure without 
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the assent of the senate and the provincial 
deputies; this strengthened the provisions 
of 1453 and 1454. High offices were to 
be conferred according to length of service 
and not at the caprice of the monarch. 
Grave consequences ensued from the decree 
ot the diet of 1504, by which the king 
might not pledge or give away crown 
lauds except with the knowledge of the 
diet and the assent of the senate. The 
legislative pio])osals which aimed at the 
increase of the didensive ])owlts of the 
realm are noteworthy, and they would 
doubtless have achieved tlieir purpose 
had tlu^y been earned out. According 
to them, not merely were the 
townsfolk who owned laiuh'd 
prc)j)erty liable to military service, 
blit ('very tenth man from 
the country population was iv 
be (hatted into the militia, 
which was intended to form the 
basis ot the nation’s military 
organisation. 

The du'ts under Sigismund 
frequently occu])ied themselves 
with this question. Under him 
th(' liberty of the peasants to 
leave their homes was still more' 
restricted, since they were made 
solely and absolutely de|)endent 
on the lord, while the right.s 
of })rivate jurisdiction were cx- 
tend(id. In the legislative enact¬ 
ments ot Melnik, oi 1501, which, 
however, arc^ not to be found in 
the ‘Voliimina legum ” of Jan 
Laski (John a Lasco ; I4()6-I53i), 
it IS laid down that, in case the 
king should prosecute any innocent 
person, or not conform to the 
enactments of the council, and 
act contrary to the well-being 
of the empire, the whole empire 
was released from the oath of 
KINGS loyalty and might regard th^ 
king as a tyrant and a foe. 

Such proceedings could not produce 
any good impression in Lithuania. When 
John Albert's brother, Alexander, became 
Grand Duke of Lithuania, this was done 
without the assent of Poland. The union, 
therefore, was formally non-existent. 
Alexander, in fact, trod in the foot¬ 
steps of Witold and Casimir, since 
he similarly entered into alliance with 
Moscow. Only the war against the 
Order brought both parties quickly 
together again. 




POLAND UNDER THE JAGELLONS 

SEEDS OF DECAY IN THE NATIONAL LIFE 


W IEN Sigismiind, Casimir’s son, 
mounted the thi one of Poland m 1506 
Eastern Europe presented a very different 
political picture from that of a hundred 
years before. The hardest task of Poland 
in the course of the three last centuries, 
the suppression, that is, of the Teutonic 
Knights in order to occupy the coast of 
the Baltic, had been performed in 1466. 
It was high time, for a few decades 
later it would hardly have been possible. 

Threatening clouds gathered in the 
east and west of Poland just at the close 
of the fifteenth century and the beginning 
of the sixteenth. On the one hand 
Moscow was arming for an attack on 
Poland-Lithuania; on the other side the 
Ottomans were pressing with increasing 
power. Poland had long enjoyed tran¬ 
quillity on the side of Moscow, which, 
groaning under the Tartar rule, had been 
unable to move. But when Ivan III. 


Ivan the 
Champion of 
the Orthodox 


had shaken off the Mongol 
yoke and had his hands 
free, he formed comprehen¬ 
sive schemes. He worked 


for the unification of Russia with skill and 


good fortune. One district after an uher 
was brought over to him. 

When he married in 1472 the Byzan¬ 
tine princess .Sophia (Zoe), daughter of 
the despot Thomas of Morca, the last of 
the race of the Paheologi, he assumed 
the Byzantine imperial arms, the double- 
headed eagle, and claimed from Rome 
the title of Emperor of Russia. He also 
laid claim to the Russian districts of 


Poland. The current of anti-Polish feeling 
in Lithuania was perceived by Ivan III. 
He therefore came forward as the champion 
of the Orthodox population of Poland. 
The Russian party in Lithuania was always 
strong; and capable men, such as 
Michael Glinskij, stood at its head. Even 
in Casimir’s days the political condi¬ 
tions in Eastern Europe seemed to have 
shifted in favour of Moscow. 


Since the year 1481, after the Tartars 
had been beaten, the Lithuanian princes, 
hitherto friendly towards Poland, began 
one alter the othei to go over to the side 
of Moscow. Alexander, while Grand Duke 


of Lithuania, was openly pro-Russian. A 
rapprochement between him and Ivan took 
place in 1494. Alexander married the 


Poland's Stand 
Against the 
Catholic Church 


Princess Helene and 
waived his claim to a 
series of towns in favour 
of his father-in-law. In 


the mariiage contract he pledged himself 
not to force Helene to go over to the Catholic 
religion, and in fact not to allow her to do so 
'' voluntarily.'' He built a chapel for her in 
Wilna,and surrounded her only with people 
of her own creed. We learn from these 


stipulations that the detrimental influence 
of the Roman Catholic Church on public 
policy, against which a stand was being 
made in Poland, was already recognised 
in Moscow. Alexander confirmed in 1499 
the old rights of the Orthodox Churoh. 

Ivan also knew how to stir up hostility 
on every side against Poland, and to 
organise a menacing league against it. 
He married his son Vasilij to a daughter 
of Stefan the Grea'. of Moldavia, and 


thus drew this country into the sphere 
of hi^ interests. He was allied with the 


Teutonic Order and friendly with the 
Tartar Khan Mengli Giray I. (1469-1474 


and 1478-1515) : he observed an amicable 
attitude towards Turkey, and would not 
_ - entertain any idea of a league 

Germanyan Poland and Hungary 

oscowin against Turkey. Hisson Vasilij 

greemea observed the same policy. 


In this attitude towards Poland the Russian 


princes were met by the German emperor 
Maximilian, who, as an opponent of the 
Jagellons in the contest for the crowns of 
Bohemia and Hungary, found a welcome 
ally in the Muscovite grand duke. This 
was the first time that Germany entered 
into relations with Moscow. 


1 


•6 


G 
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HqudJly threat6ning was the attitude 
of the Sublime Porte. It was the zenith of 
Ottoman power. Moldavia and Wallachia 
already wavered in their loyalty as allies 
of Poland ; if they were lost, it would be 
the turn of the Dniester district. Finally, 
it lay with the Jagellons to defend the 
Hungarian crown. This state of things 
drove Poland also towards the 
League gQ^th and provoked hostilities 

p with Germany. The Haps- 

Poiand ^^rgs, therefore, were eager, in 

league with Moscow and the Teutonic 
Order, to close the circle of the enemies 
of Poland; besides these, Maximilian 
won over the Margrave of Brandenburg, 
the Duke of Saxony, and the King of 
Denmark, for the combination against 
Poland, as well as a distinct party in 
Poland itself. 

It was thus high time for Sigismund to 
act. He had concluded an alliance with 
Hungary in 1507, had renounced Moldavia 
in favour of Hungary, and married 
Barbara, sister of John Zapolya, besides 
winning over Mengli Giray, the Tartar 
Khan, by “ yearly presentsof 15,000 
gulden—everything in order to show a 
bolder front to Maximilian and others— 
when he suddenly changed his views. 
Sigismund could not, of course, wage war 
with all his enemies at one and the same 
time, and was forced, therefore, to decide 
whether to turn toward the West or the 
East. But Maximilian also had cause to 
seek a peace with Poland. The great 
struggle between the Hapsburgs and 
Valois then began. The succession in 
Milan and Naples aroused this struggle, 
and both antagonists fought in every part 
of the world where they could inflict 
damage on each other. 

Sigismund decided for the contest with 
the East and for the alliance with Maxi¬ 
milian. His brother Ladislaus (Vladislav) 11. 
of Hungary was the intermediary. Thus, 
on July 22nd, 1515, that memorable treaty 
The World between the three monarchs 
to the succession, which 
was decisive not merely for 
the history of Poland, was 
arranged in Vienna. The granddaughter of 
the emperor, Maria, was to marry Lewis, the 
son of Ladislaus, and Anna, his daughter, 
was to wed one of the two grandsons of 
the emperor, Charles or Ferdinand; the 
emperor went through the form of 
betrothal with Anna in the name of the 
not yet selected grandson, in the church 
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of St. Stephen. It was further, decided 
that, in the event of Lewis dying without 
, issue, the Hungarian crown should devolve 
on his sister Anna. 

This treaty meant the renunciation by 
the Jagellons of their claims to the crowns 
of Bohemia and Hungary, and therefore to 
any power in the West, and founded the 
world power of the house of Hapsburg, just 
as it laid the foundations of the later 
empire ot Austria. The day which saw the 
last Hungarian Jagellon fall at Mohacs, 
August 29th, 1526, was the birthday of the 
Austrian monarchy. 

But this treaty, on the other side, 
brought advantages to Poland. The 
emperor no longer supported the Teutonic 
Order, and did not aim at an armed 
alliance with the Grand Duke of Moscow, 
but left Poland a free hand. The situation 
that had been prepared and created by the 
battle at Tanenbergwas formally recognised 
and confirmed by Germany so far as such 
treaties can be binding. The year 1515 
forms the last stage in the development of 
the conditions created by the year 1410. 
Poland thus entered upon a new chapter 

^ ^ of her historical development. 

New Chapter 

^ V* f hitherto turned its face 

Development 

toward the east—namely, toward Moscow. 
The contest with this power fills the pages of 
the history of Poland for the succeeding cen¬ 
turies and decides her fate. Poland, indeed, 
only gradually recognised the necessity 
of the struggle. Even Sigismund did not 
keep this goal steadily before him, though 
he wavered in his loyalty to Germany. 

The Poles, whose country lay on the 
upper courses of the Oder and the Vistula, 
must have always struggled to reach the 
Baltic. This motive, indeed, led to the 
union with Lithuania, which equally 
was drawn toward the Baltic. For this 
reason the Lithuano-Polish union was 
maintained in the face of all hindrances. 
In the second treaty of Thorn of 1466 the 
Poles had reached the goal which the 
course of their rivers clearly indicated. 
The same physical necessity caused the 
change of front in the year 1515. Poland 
never found the partnership with Hungary 
profitable ; the connection was physically 
inipossible, since a chain of mountains 
raised a barrier between them. Bohemia 
and Hungary especially had greater 
interests in common with Austria than 
with Poland, which lay on another toe* 
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There the Danube created out of all the 
surrounding regions a new state, Austria, 
the necessity of which was proved by the 
joint wars against the Turks, who wished 
to dispute with it the possession of the 
Danube, The influence of geography 
therefore kept Poland aloof from Hungary, 
Bohemia and Austria, and indicated to 
her that abandonment of all interests in 
Hungary which forms the one side of the 
treaty of 1515. 

But the other side of the treaty, the 
advance against the East, was qualilied by 
physical conditions. While Western Europe 
is divided by mountain ranges into many 
distinct and separate parts, in which 
individual states could develop apart, 
since they were protected 
irom their neighbours 
by Nature, East Europe 
forms one gigantic plain 
which, in spite of its 
expanse, must have 
favoured the formation of 
a homogeneous political 
structure on its wliole 
surface. The waves of 
nations continually swept 
on and broke one on the 
other ; the weaker tribes 
were subjugated, until at 
last only the strongest 
survived. Nowhere 
perhaps has the ethno¬ 
graphical picture changed 
so often as here—on the 
sea-coasts, if anywhere. 

Many centuries elapsed 



dominates man. The twb races, educated 
in different schools, worshipped quite 
diflerent ideals. It was not the Poles 
that were fighting against the Russians 
there, but the Catholic Church against the 
Orthodox, republicanism against despotism. 

wk V 4. Hence the bitterness of this 

What the JLast ^ 

European European war; it was a 

War Meant conflicting prin- 

ciples. .\Ioscow had enicrged 
from the Tartar school hard and barbarised. 
An implacably stern absolutism had saved 
Russia fi v3m destruction. How, therefore, 
after this experience, was she to give up her 
own form of government and join the 
Western current of ideas ? People and 
piincc alike in Russia were so convinced of 
the blessing of absolute 
monarchy that they were 
read'.er to go further in 
that direction rather than 
to abandon it; especially 
since in the impending 
war all the resources of the 
country stood at the abso¬ 
lute disposal of the des¬ 
potic ruler, and the nation 
was so devoted to him 
that it hardly ventured 
to murmur under the 
heaviest oppression. A 
glance at the development 
ot things in Poland could 
only strengthen Moscow 
in this conviction. 

Just when the struggle 
between these two nation¬ 
alities began, the royal 

before' a homogeneous During hU r,ign. fr^fm WW till 1548, Sigis- 

political structure arose mund I. was. endeavouring to strengthen the gradually SUnK intO a 
this gigantic ba.in. 

countless decay which had taken root in the national soil, king and the noblllty 

seemed to constitute two hostile, opposing 
parties. The nobility would not under 


SIGISMUND I.: AN ENERGETIC 
RULER 

Sigis- 


in 

There were 
tribes there, and countless tribes were 
fated to fall, until finally, on the question 
who was to rule over the whole of East 
Europe, only two nations could come 
under consideration—the Poles and the 
Russians. And as soon as they recognised 
each other as rivals they rushed at each 
P other, just as when in the desert 

o es and beast crosses the path 

Kvssians in another. Properly speaking, 
nagonism kindred stocks, since 

they had similar economic, political, 
artistic, and even national interests, and 
to some degree the same enemies, could 
have quite well united, as was the case 
with Poland and Lithuania. But it was 
sho^Ti once more how powerfully an idea 


take anything unless they received in return 
some concession or other from the king. 
The Slachta decided on war and peace, and 
obtained pay for the campaigns outside the 
borders of the empire. The ravages and 
losses in war had to be made good to them, 
and their prisoners of war ransomed by the 
king. The nobility was desirous of paying 
as few taxes as possible, and of lightening 
the burden of their other state duties, 
and naturally saw with pleasure when the 
king was freehanded. The kings bore 
the whole load of responsibility, and often 
rescued the realm from distress merely 
by the weight of their personality and with 
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thdr ovm means. These nobles, again, 
cared nothing for economy or work; work 
was the concern of the peasants. These 
latter, therefore, and the king were the 
mart3rrs of the commonweal. And the class 
which possessed the most power in the 
state regarded the liighest interests of the 
kingdom as something almost foreign. 
Poland's could Poland under such 

WeaLiess ^ strong state ? 

I R These weaknesses came to light 

" in all the wars which Poland 
waged in the fifteenth century. The whole 
management of the war against the 
Teutonic Order, which, after the year 1410, 
was enfeebled, was a discredit to Poland as 
a state; and all the more so since there 
were brave soldiers and competent officers 
enough in the country. Nevertheless, the 
Polish nobility was proud of its imperial 
constitution and its personal privileges. 
Its freedom appeared to it in a peculiarly 
brilliant light when it saw how in the 
neighbouring kingdom the intellectual life 
was stunted imder the oppression of the 
despotic tsar. 

We see here the strange phenomenon 
of two nations alarmed at the detects 
which each noticed in the other, and driven 
to exaggerate their own good qualities. 
The Russians enlarged the despotic power 
of the tsar to a monstrous degree ; the 
Poles strengthened the freedom of the 
individual so greatly that the unity and 
liberty of the kingdom were destroyed. 
The two countries, apart from isolated 
personalities, who wished now and again 
to stay the evils, but could not carry their 
purpose through, did not adopt a middle 
course between the two extremes or any 
other solution of the problem. 

Let us consider other circumstances 
in order to determine what were the 
intentions of each of the two opponents 
in the impending struggle. Although 
Poland was weaker as a state, yet it was 
benefited by the higher civilisation and 
^ , - the support of Rome, so that it 

u .ttre and came forward in the contest 

i/poland ^ representa¬ 

tive of Europe in the interests 
of culture and religion. It could boast 
also of the sympathies of Europe, which 
did not, however, go beyond wordy agree¬ 
ments, and did not prevent tfie Western 
Powers from attacking Poland itself on 
a favourable occasion. Poland at first 
made great progress. But then only too 
soon the difficulty of her task was apparent. 
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If Poland was resolved to carry Roman 
Catholicism to the East, she was destined 
to learn that Greek orthodoxy was being 
organised and grouped round Moscow 
as its representative. And even those 
aristocratic liberties which the Poles 
thought to disseminate in the East were 
accompanied by conditions which were 
fatal to them, since a heavy oppression 
of the country population went hand in 
hand with them. These two movements, 
the religious and the social, could not but 
cause widespread agitation among the 
population, which led to revolts and the 
ultimate loss of the Ukraine. The Poles 
finally became conscious that a concen¬ 
tration of all their energies was necessary 
in order to face the hard struggle. But 
it was at this point that the capabilities 
of the highly gifted and patriotic people 
failed. The old proverb, “ Rzecz pospolita 
cnota stoi ” (the republic exists by virtue), 
was no longer applicable, since civic 
virtue had disappeared from Poland. 

Sigismund and his son, Sigismund 
Augustus, t he last two J agellons, clearly per¬ 
ceived the root of the malady from which 

j Polish nation suffered. 

The Sigismunds 

rK ^w^n'*** ^ therefore an unbroken series 
Check Decay attempts to change the 

constitution, to stem the arrogance of the 
nobles, to strengthen the monarchy, and to 
pass wise laws; and we must admit that 
they showed abundant proofs of good 
intentions, energy, perseverance, and self- 
sacrifice. We see them and their successors 
continually at war with the disorder and 
anarchy in the country, but also notice 
how uselessly they spent their efforts in 
this unequal contest and were unable, try 
as they might, to check the universal pro¬ 
gress of decay. Sigismund (1506-1548) 
soon showed his incapacity for the weighty 
task. Even before 1515 he was involved in 
war with Moscow, and gained some 
successes ; but the war could no longer be 
prosecuted energetically. It was the same 
in the second war, which broke out in 1533. 
Moldavia was already on the side of Mos¬ 
cow. Sigismund here displayed marked 
feebleness toward Germany. When, in 
1518, he married as his second wife 
Bona Sforza of Milan, the daughter 
of Giovanni Galeazzo, who died in 
1494, and thus became nephew of 
the Emperor Maximilian, he seems to 
have let himself be influenced by 
Germany, as Jagidlo once did. 
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The brilliance of the imperial title induced 
him to form a friendship with Ferdinand I., 
and to ask the hand of Elizabeth, the 
emperor^s daughter, for his son Sigismund 
Augustus. But he did not make full use 
of this alliance with Germany. Thus, 
he did not declare war, for example, 
against the Order, whose Grand Master 
persistently refused to do homage until 
after the death of Maximilian in 1519. 
But even then he did not understand how 
to retain his advantage. In 1521 a truce 
for four years was concluded by the good 
services of the Emperor Charles V., who 
once more tried to play off the Teutonic 
Order against Poland. 

The Reformation made nowhere such 
rapid progress as in 
Prussia under the iiiie ot 
the monastic knights, and 
by Luther’s advice it was 
resolved to change the 
lands ot the Order into a 
secular duchy. The Grand 
Master, Albert ol Bran- 
den burg, a son of 
Frederic of Anspach 
and Sophia, Sigismund’s 
sister, who died in 1513, 
and therefore a nephew 
of Sigismund, entered 
Cracow at the beginning 
of April, 1525, laid aside 
the dress of the Order, 
and did homage to the 
king on the great square 
at Cracow as a secular 
prince and hereditary 
duke of Prussia. The 



of Duke Albert II. Frederic on August 27th, 
1618, the fief was not resumed according 
to the meaning of the compact, but was 
transferred to the Kur-Brandenburg elder 
line.of the Hohenzollerns. The complete 
severance of Prussia from the Polish crown 
could only be a question of time; it was 
destined to take place in 1G59, when Poland, 
completely surrounded by enemies, was in 
the greatest straits, and a formidable 
danger was threatening irom the East. 
Even now Moscow and Prussia united 
against Poland, and their friendship soon 
became traditional. 

It was but a slight compensation that 
Sigismund united the western Masovian 
principalities with his own crown after the 
extinction of the Piasts in 
those parts. It was fortu¬ 
nate for Poland that with 
true discernment he main¬ 
tained friendly relations 
with Turkey. 

In spite of his circum¬ 
spection and foresight 
Sigismund. though 
personally an efficient 
ruler, who reduced to 
order the chaos of the 
imperial finances, did not 
achieve a complete 
success in any direction. 
How could the vast 
empire make a bold show 
when the nobility evinced 
no patriotism, but were 
bent on their own 
advantages and the 
increase of their privi- 


SIGISMUND II. 

He was heir to his father’s difficulties as well 

duke pledged himself to Irges and only too often 

be a Joval vassal to the in matters of foreiprn policy. Known also as pi cjudlCed the respeCt due 

king, and to aid himinwar ^"^**“* ' • to the crown ? Even under 


with a hundred knights, and renounced his 
right of coinage. He received in return 
the first place in tlie Senate at the king’s 
side. On the extinction of his descendants 
in the male line Prussia was to fall to 
Poland. 

There was little cause for Poland to 
rejoice at this conclusion of the matter. 
For now the place of a periodically elected 
Grand Master was filled by a hereditary 
German duke, and, what was a far 
weightier matter, the country, owing to 
the Reformation, assumed a thoroughly 
German character. The old enemy reap¬ 
peared in a form still more dangerous to 
Poland, So weak and short-sighted was 
Polish policy, that even after the death 


Jagicllo, the Slachta. when the king had 
refused to cede some privilege, had 
hacked in pieces before his eyes the deed of 
acknowledgment intended for them. They 
had threatened Casimir, the son of 
Jagiello, with deposition. The same scenes 
were repeated now. 

Maximilian, who, even before 1515, 
stood in strained relations with Sigismund, 
succeeded in bringing over a part of the 
nobles to his side. The Slachta refused the 
king the supplies for the war against 
Moscow. Christopher Szydloviecki, one of 
the most influential ministers of Sigismund, 
prided himself on having received from 
Maximilian 80,000 gulden, without being 
conscious that he was guilty of high treason, 
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For the same reasons Sigismund was 
unable to carry on the war against the 
Order with the necessary vigour. When* 
' in 1537, he summoned the nobility to 
a campaign against Moldavia, and some 
150,000 men assembled at Lemberg, these 
masses would not march to the war, but 
became rebellious and demanded legisla- 

n L live reforms. An attempt on 

Polish Troops actually 

eeome made in the diet of 1523. But 

e e lous ^vhen in 1538 it was proposed 
to punish severely the crimes of public out¬ 
rage and l^se majesty recourse was had to 
Roman law, since the national code was 
deficient. It deserves to be vSpecially noticed 
that the custom now began to develop 
of allowing no law to pass without the 
common consent. This fundamental prin¬ 
ciple led ultimately to the “ liberum veto."’ 

This state of things lasted under 
Sigismund II. Augustus (also called 
Augustus I.; 1548-1572), son of Sigis¬ 
mund I. He was much wiser than his 
father, so that he accomplished notable 
results, both in foreign policy and in the 
field of internal reforms. 

Sigismund Augustus was able to make 
an important conquest on the Baltic Sea. 
The Livonian section of the Teutonic 
Order was then approaching its dissolution, 
and Poland required to keep watch on the 
forthcoming negotiations as to the succes¬ 
sion. The Order had never reached such 
power and prosperity in Livonia as in 
Prussia. For one thing, the stream of 
immigrating Germans was less full there; 
for another, the continual struggle between 
the Order and the archbishopric of Riga 
prevented any close amalgamation of the 
estates of the realm. The provincial 
bishops did not shrink from looking for 
outside aid. Thus the last Archbishop of 
Riga allied himself with Poland, and put 
himself formally under the protection of 
the Polish king, conduct intensely exas¬ 
perating to the Order, which had always 
TK R ui shown a national spirit. 

« ® • Poland and Russia hada keen 

interest in the decision of the 
Livonian question. The pos¬ 
session of this rich and populated country, 
and through it of an important position 
on the Baltic, was worth the greatest 
sacrifices. The supremacy on the Baltic 
simply depended upon the sovereignty of 
the old German colony. Russia was still 
more interested, although in spite of the 
^'historic” rights put forward .by the 


tsars, no Russian prince ruled on these 
coasts until 1721. Russia was pressing 
forward in the sixteenth century with 
redoubled strength; access to the ocean 
was essential for her, if she wished to 
become a great power in Europe. 

But Sweden and Denmark had an equally 
marked interest in the solution of the 
Livonian question ; the former, because 
she had planted foot on the north and east 
shores of the Gulf of Finland, and found 
the advance of Russia a menace to these 
possessions ; the latter, because since the 
days of Waldemar II. she raised claims 
to Esthonia. If we reflect that the 
empire with which Livonia was politically 
united, and from religious reasons Rome 
also, must have had interests at stake, we 
shall comprehend how the Livonian ques¬ 
tion might grow into a European one. 

The prospects of Poland were the most 
favourable, and the Polish king adopted 
the most practical measures. Not only 
had Sigismund 1 . (who was still on the 
throne) always opportunity as patron of 
the archbishopric of Riga to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Livonia, but he had also 
_ „ . a loyal ally in Duke Albert 

®Te“ “* Pnissia, his HohenzoUem 

Side of PoUod as formerGrand 

Master, exercised a great 
influence on the Order in Livonia, and was 
willing to employ it for the benefit of Poland. 
He succeeded in raising his brother 
William to be coadjutor, and in 1539 to 
be Archbishop of Riga, and thus strength¬ 
ened his influence in that direction. 

The Curia supported the Polish king 
in everything; and for this reason 
Sigismund Augustus was obliged to pro¬ 
ceed cautiously in matters of reformation 
in his empire, and to try and hinder any 
general defection from Rome. Poland, as 
well as William himself and his brother 
Albert of Prussia, entertained the idea ‘Of 
secularising the archbishopric of Riga, as 
had been the case with Prussia. William 
selected as the heir to his plans his kins¬ 
man, the young Duke Christopher of 
Mecklenburg, formerly bishop of Ratze- 
burg, who was also nearly related to the 
King of Poland. 

Thus the most powerful princes of North* 
Eastern Germany now made common cause 
with Poland. Christopher, in spite of the 
protests of the Livonian states, was elevated 
to the post of coadjutor of the archbishop. 
Moscow also had achieved some succeess. 
In the year 1554 the Livonian Order had 
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concluded a treaty with Ivan IV., in on November 28th, 1561. The territory 
which it agreed never to enter into an of the Order was secularised. Gotthard 
alliance with Poland, and to remain Kettler returned to secular rank, and 
neutral in case of war, besides paying a received Courland as a fief with the title 
contribution from the bishopric of Dorpat of the Duke of Courland and Semgillen, 
of one mark per head. and also a seat and vote in the Polish 

The outbreak of war was brought on in Senate. Mitau, not Riga, was assigned 
by ail intercepted letter from the him as residence. All the country be- 
bishop to his brother Albert of Prussia, yond the Dwina, Riga in- 

in which there was mention of his plans thV*^*^* eluded, was in^^orporaled in the 
directed against the Order. The arch- ^ ^ ^ire Empire, while the king 

bishop was arrested as a traitor, his castles ® p > same time confirmed all 

and seats were occupied, the archbishopric the privileges of the country, secured to it a 
confiscated, and the management of it Gorman govoinment, German language, 
handed over to the bishops of Dorpat and and the freedom of the Augsburg Con- 
Oesel. The outbreak of the war, which, fession, and also promised to'obtain the 
in distinction from that of 1700 to 1718, is sanction of the German Empire to these 
usually called the First Northern War, treaties, by which Livonia was separated 
was accelerated, since, on the death ot from the empire. The government of 
the Grand Master, Heinrich von Galen, Livonia was entrusted to the Duke Kettler. 
Wilhelm von Fiirstenberg, a man of On the basis of this Frivilegium Sigis^ 
warlike propensities, was elected Master mundi Augusti the territory ol the Order 
(i 55 o)- was now seen that the days was able to maintain its German character 

of the Livonian Order were numbered. for 300 years. In the year 1562 all the 
While Sigismund Augustus stood with estates of the realm, and twenty years 
100,000 men on the frontier of Courland, later Riga, agreed to the treaty, 
the Knights were hardly able to put Poland gained a further advantage by 
10,000 men, including land- the friendly overtures of Swedei>. John 
^land at j^j^e^hts and peasants, into the IIL, brother of the Swedish king, Eric 
Internal feuds broke up XIV., married in 1562 Katlierine, the 
^ * the forces of the country. The daughter of the Polish king; the son of 

Order was compelled, therefore, to yield this marriage became king of Poland as 
without a struggle, to ask the Polish king Sigismund III. in 1587. Sweden came into 
for forgiveness, and to reinstate the arch- the possession of Reval and Esthonia 
bishop with his coadjutor. The declara- with the consent of Poland. But even 
tion of war by Moscow was made in Denmark gained some advantages, for the 
November, 1557. And now the general war Danish prince Magnus, obtained the 
began. The Knights of the Order and bishopric of Oesel by treachery. Moscow, 
their vassals performed many heroic feats which j^ersistently continued the war and 
in it, but confusion, discouragement, and made devastateinroads, was obliged 
treachery prevented the classes agreeing to be content with Dorpat. But this was 
on united action. ceded to Poland in 1582. 

As once before in the hour of need in Attempts had been made at numerous 
Prussia, so also here a movement was imperial diets to reform the judicial 
made against the Order, and once more the system, the common law, the system of 
intrigues were due to the Polish party, taxation, and the constitution of the 
who raised their supporter (jotthard army, but almost fruitlessly, since often 
Kettler to the Mastership ; Poland thus p . what had been once accepted 

immediately gained a great advantage * was again rejected. If we cast 

from the election. Kettler, it is true, legislation of 

wished to preserve his independence, and Poland from 1500 to 1560 ot 

sought help from the Holy Roman Empire, so, we are astonished at its sterility ; so 
the Teutonic Order, and other powers, but, little was passed, so much was merely 
as he himself said later, found no consola- discussed. Sigismund Augustus only suc¬ 
tion from anyone, while the disturbances ceeded in - effecting some improvement 
in the coimtry grew worse. towards the close of his reign. Even under 

Tlxe Grand Master and the archbishop, his father, the nobles in the imperial 
weary of the disorders, soon surrendered to diets of I535'i536 had demanded 
the Polish king. The treaty was signed and agreed to a revision of the statute- 
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book. In the * course of time resolutions 
had been passed by the imperial diets 
which were contradictory to each other; 
thus, for example, the privileges of the 
monasteries and the clergy, as well as the 
jurisdiction of the bishops and the im¬ 
munity from taxation enjoyed by the 
clergy, were inconsistent with the laws of 
^ . the country affecting the taxa- 

cieriea property, and with the 

military constitution connected 
Abolished as well as, on the 

other hand, with the statute Neminem 
Captivahimm and with the sovereignty 
of the nobles generally. Even under 
Casimir Ifl. the Slachta had opposed the 
privileges of the clerics, and the king thus 
succeeded in breaking down the excessive 
power of the Church. 

The tendency everywhere was to abolish 
all privileges, whether belonging to classes 
or. individuals. There was also a general 
wish to abolish the IncompatihUia, or 
questionable concentration of several 
offices in one person. It was further 
important from the standpoint of the 
royal treasury and national taxation 
to organise and classify the crown 
lands which had been pawned <3r given 
away in large quantities, and were held 
on illegal titles. Their occupants were now 
forced to give them up, and thus a fund 
was created which was large enough to 
cover the most necessary outgoings of the 
kingdom, and by which the nobility could 
be relieved of their burdens. But the 
most important reform was to abolish 
the privileges of individual provinces 
and to bring them under one law, in order 
to put an end to their efforts for independ¬ 
ence and to the lawless state of things. 
To these belonged in the first line 
Lithuania, then Masovia, Prussia, Livonia, 
and finally Zator and Oswiecim (Ausch¬ 
witz in Galicia), which John Albert had 
acquired. All these legislative labours 
were comprised under the name execu- 
. tion of the laws,*' and the 
ReHrioOT* nobility at every opportunity 
p ■ noisily clamoured for their 

**^ ** *^ > acceptance. The future political 
and social structure of the kingdom was 
dependent on this reform; so was the 
solution of the religious question ; for Pro¬ 
testantism at that particular time had 
received a great stimulus in Poland. The 
freedom which Poland enjoyed was favour¬ 
able to the spread of various doctrines. 
Humanism' had found a great response 
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there; and with it the Hussite movement, 

' which it fostered, was so widely spread that 
the Hussites w^ere supported in the towns 
and even among the nobles. The Lutheran 
teaching found the ground still better 
cleared, because the old Hussite doctrine 
had not yet died out, the power of the 
clergy was limited, and freedom of 
conscience was now traditional. 

Lutheran ideas were disseminated in 
Poland as early as the year 1518. In 
Dantzic the monk Jacob Knade success¬ 
fully raised his voice against the abuses of 
the Church. Even in Great and Little 
Poland, and in other provinces, preachers 
came forward. Only in ultra-conservative 
Masovia did the new doctrine find no 
followers. The nobility greedily grasped 
at the new teaching, and not less greedily 
the citizens of the towns. We soon find . 
followers of the Calvinistic teaching, which 
in Poland was spread perhaps still more 
successfully, besides Anti - Trinitarians, 
Socinians, Bohemian Brethren, Arians and 
others. 

Powerful noble families adopted the new 
doctrines and took them under their pro¬ 
tection. They raised centres 
of the new teaching on their 
estates. Many priests and 
monks, and even bishops, op¬ 
posed the Catholic Church. Religious inno¬ 
vations found patronage even at the royal 
court, and secret meetings were held at the 
house of the queen's confessor, a Francis¬ 
can. The court preacher was a friend of ' 
the movement. The heir to the throne, 
Sigismund Augustus, at that time still 
grand duke of Lithuania, was considered 
a supporter of the new teaching; it was 
only towards the end of his life that he 
came forward as a zealous Catholic. 

The king, under the pressure of the 
bishops and the Curia, was at first moved to 
adopt severe measures. In the years 1520, 
1522 and 1523 he forbade the dissemination 
of Lutheran books on pain of confiscation 
of property. The synod in Len9zyca pub¬ 
lished in 1523 the bull of excommunica¬ 
tion issued by Leo X. against Luther, 
excommunicated for its own part all 
heretics, and introduced a clerical censor¬ 
ship by giving priests the right to institute 
searches in private houses. The king was 
petitioned to renew the old Hussite 
statute of Wielun dating from the year 
1424, according to whi^a. heresy .was to 
be punished as tese majesty., and*, to be 
subject to episcopal' jtirisdicfion/ The 
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inquisition was introduced in the year 1527; 
in 1534, it was forbidden to attend the 
University of Wittenberg, and in 1541, on 
pain of loss of nobility, to keep priests who 
were independent of Rome. And later the 
episcopate, consolidated by the exclusion 
of its doubtful members, developed a 
successful energy, especially when the 
vigorous Bishop of Ermland, 
Execu ion e g^anislaus Hosius, took the 
Pumshment Catholic reaction, 

o eresy these measures 

against the new doctrines bore little fruit. 
King Sigismund had acted with sev^erity 
only in Dantzic, when he went there in 
March, 1526, to suppress heresy, and ordered 
thirteen citizens to be executed in the 
market-place without a trial; and that 
though he had earlier sworn by the king’s 
honour, helmet and sword,” and under 
letter and seal, to shed no blood, but to 
establish peace and concord. This was 
indeed of small avail; Prussia remained the 
first country where the Lutheran doctrine 
was promoted to be the national religion. 

But then the king relaxed in his zeal. 
When Dr. Johann Eck challenged him 
to proceed in the spirit of Henry VITI., 
he answered him, in 1528: The times 
are changed, and with them the rulers 
and the spirit of the legislators ; sciences 
decay and others blossom. King Henry 
may write against Luther — you wall 
allow me to be king of the sheep as well 
as of the goats.” So he adopted mild 
jneasures. His son Sigismund Augustus 
did the same. One case only is knowai 
where Sigismund allowed the burning of 
a woman, Katharina Malcher ; otherwise 
the bishops at most let some innovators 
die in prison without a trial. So under 
Sigismund Augustus, only once w^as a 
woman burnt at the stake. 

The prohibition on visiting foreign 
universities was removed in 1543, since it 
was totally impossible to enforce it. 
Sigismund Augustus, who often asserted 
he would be no judge over 


Nobility and 
Clergy in 


men’s consciences, acted with 

ency. The bitterness between 
the nobility and the clergy meanwhile 
grew more intense, since the former w'ould 
not recognise the episcopal jurisdiction. 
“We only wish,” said Jan Tarnovski, 
“ to submit to the king's court, and if 
the king merely executed the will of the 
bishops, our slavery would be , worse 
than the Turkish ; for the least suspicion 
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would suffice to stamp any man as a 
heretic. No injustice is done to the 
bishops, for as members of the Senate 
they will be, in some sort, judges with us 
in matters of heresy.” And when the 
Bishop of Cracow, Zebrzydovski, answered 
him, “ What shall I be if I am not to be 
judge over heresy—beadle or bishop 7 ” 
Tarnovski remarked to him, “ It is better 
for you to be a beadle than for me to be a 
slave.” It is exhilarating to hear with what 
manly courage the nobles defended their 
freedom. 

The young Rafael Leszczynski once, 
during Mass in the cathedral, while the 
king and bishops were kneeling, put his 
cap on his head. This breach of decorum 
was aimed at the bishop, not the religion. 
In Poland, freedom was prized beyond 
everything, while earthly honours were 
despised. Things went so far that full 
liberty of conscience was demanded for 
the serfs. The Poles showed that they 
were truly a nation of free men. The 
young Rafael was then chosen marshal 
of the imperial diet, in defiance of the 
bishops wlio had impeached him before 
« p the king. It was wished to 

® abolish the episcopal jurisdic- 

a a Of order to bring the clergy 

under the laws of the country. 
This was intended to be decided at once 
as a main feature of the programme of 
legislative revision. 

The matter was not easy, and the king 
long hesitated. If he decided in favour of 
the bishops and recognised their jurisdic¬ 
tion, dangerous results would follow ; on 
the other hand, no right of deciding 
religious questions could be conferred with 
propriety upon the secular judges. The 
king, therefore, postponed the decision and 
resolved to temporise, although in prin¬ 
ciple, according to the sense of the old 
laws, he recognised the episcopal juris¬ 
diction. Possibly the Livonian question 
deterred him from breaking off with the 
Curia, whose help he required. 

In spite of, or rather on account of, this 
great freedom, Protestantism could not 
strike root deeply in Poland. In Germany 
it was a reaction against the encroach¬ 
ments of the Church ; there it had sprung 
up out of the existing conditions, like 
a wild plant. In Poland the Church could 
not allow herself any great abuses, and 
Protestantism was accordingly regarded 
as an imported luxury. Most people 
played with it, to show that they were at 
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liberty to hold ^different views. When, 
then, the Catholic Church renewed her 
vigour at the Council of Trent, and clearly 
proclaimed her object, the Counter Refor¬ 
mation in Poland had an easy task. 
While in the West the Reformation had 
been mostly suppressed with bloodshed, 
in Poland the Counter Reformation was 
carried out almost unnoticed ; even such 
influential opponents as Stanislaus Orze- 
chovski went over again to the Cathohe 
Church. Only the animosity between the 
Roman Catholic Church and the Greek 
Orthodoxy grew more bitter. 

A side movement, started by the Re¬ 
formation, deserves our notice—the wish 
for a national church. The preachers 
employed everywhere the popular dialect 
in spreading their teaching, and thus 
revived the national languages. This 
had already been done to some degree 
in Poland by Hussitism, and Protes¬ 
tantism now developed the Polish lan¬ 
guage to higher perfection. If the Polish 
language ousted Latin in Poland in the 
sixteenth century and created a national 
literature, this golden age, as elsewhere, was 

PoUaa-, Desire pnmarily inaugurated by 
^ the Protestant move- 

f oc c ment. The dialects, now 
Nahonai Church ^^^^eued to frcsh life, 

forced their way into the church services. 
While in the West the opponents of the 
Catholic Church aimed at extending the 
independence of their own national 
churches, while in France the Gallican 
national church and in England the 
Anglican national church were founded, 
Poland also wished for the establishment 
of a national church with a Slavon c liturgy 
and more or less complete independence 
from Rome. And the opposition wished 
to win the king over to this plan. 

But since this would have necessarily 
brought with it a change of the constitu¬ 
tion, this point also formed part of the 
programme of the Revision or Execution 
of the Laws.'' Finally the king, in 1562, 
^oon after the acquisition of Livonia, 
determined in favour of the Execution. 
A start was made with the easiest part of 
the demands, namely, the crown lands 
and the Incompatibilia; the Slachta 
understood originally by this the abolition 
generally of all special privileges. But by 
the influence of the queen the question of 
the confiscation of the mortgaged crown 
lands was first dealt with ; she wished by 
the multiplication of crown lands to 


*found a dynasty, as had been done in the 
case of other royal families. 

As under Sigismund, a resolution passed 
by the imperil diet in the year 1504 was 
chosen as the starting-point, by which the 
pledging of crown property was made de¬ 
pendent on the sanction of the Senate. 
Some grandees under Sigismund had torn 
TK K- grants of privileges in 

« ^ pieces and thrown thjm at the 

RevenuV* feet, and there were now 

^ “ some such who resigned their 
offices if they filled two or more. But 
when a serious attempt was made to 
confiscate the crown lands, such difficulties 
croj^ped up that the whole scheme melted* 
away. 

Sigismund Augustus himself showed the 
greatest self-sacrifice, since he agreed 
that a fourth part of the revenues of all 
the crown lands should be applied to 
cover the expenses of the army, and took 
for his share exclusively those estates 
about which it had not been decided 
whether they should be confiscated. In 
the future the management ol the army 
was often assigned to this royal fourth. 
This, indeed, was estimated at so low a 
figure that it had later to be doubled. 

The question of ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
then came up. After great discussions 
the king decided in favour of a com¬ 
promise, which recognised the jurisdiction 
of the Church, but withdrew from it the 
secular arm. This law was so formulated in 
1565 that municipal starosts could not be 
made responsible by the ecclesiastical 
authorities for the execution of commands. 
But the party of reform demanded that the 
clergy and nobib^^y should be placed on a 
precisely equal looting with regard to the 
burdens of taxation and military service. 
Only the presence of the papal legate, 
Francis Commendone, a skilled diplomat, 
who knew howto smooth the ruffled waters, 
spared the Catholic Church in Poland new 
humiliations. He was vigorously supported 
^ V by Bishop Hosius of Erm- 

Cathohe Church represented 

scapes Poland at the Council of 

H»m.h*hon, brilliant style, 

and had composed a new confessio fidei 
adopted by the whole Catholic Church. 

Commendone recommended the clergy, 
in order to preserve their other rights, 
not to evade the duty of paying taxes; 
the Church tithe was therefore a tax. 
The attempt of the legate to introduce 
into Poland the resolutions of the Council 
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of Trent met with great difficulties; a part 
of the clergy opposed several of the enact¬ 
ments. Thanks only to the good offices of 
the king, who declared he wished to live and 
die a Catholic, the Catholic Church finally 
conquered her opponents, who were in a 
more unfavourable position from the very 
first, since they were split up into many 

u ^ 1- parties. All the plans 

HowtheCafhohe opposition-the 

Trt«mnK«^ national church, the 

national synod, and the 
complete abolition of clerical jurisdiction— 
remained unfulfilled, although it tried to win 
over the king to its cause by meeting his 
wishes in all his private affairs. On the con¬ 
trary, he accepted from the hand of the 
legate theresolutionsoftheCoimcilof Trent, 
gave them validity in Poland, and pub¬ 
lished an ordinance which banished foreign 
religious innovators from the country; 
indeed, he even wished, in concession to 
the wishes of the legate, to allow no reli¬ 
gious discussions between the Catholics 
and the zealous reformers. The Catholic 
Church did not approve of disputations, 
judging correctly that they could not be 
profitable to the faith. 

The laws as to the Incompatibilia, as 
well as that touching the duty of an 
official to reside on the scene of his duties, 
were once more strictly enforced, both for 
secular office-holders, and, in the meaning 
of the resolutions of Trent, also for 
spiritual dignitaries. 

But the revision affected also the privi¬ 
leges of the towns, since the export of 
goods to foreign countries was prohibited 
—a prohibition which was certain to 
undermine the welfare not only of the 
towns, but also of the whole empire. The 
nobility alone were to be permitted to 
export raw materials. Since the importa¬ 
tion of foreign goods was still allowed, it 
will be understood how the development 
of home industries was thus sapped. 
Poland never understood how to honour 
Polish sufficiently this important 
- . branch of human energy and 

Sa oed national prosperity. The pre- 

^ judiced notion that work is un¬ 

worthy of a nobleman, and that trade and 
industrial undertakings are ignoble, has 
survived there until modern times. 

In Poland the value of the towns and 
their importance for culture and industry 
was not recognised till it was too late. 
In a dialogue, written about this time by 
Lucas Gornicki, between a Pole and an 
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Italian, the Pole will not allow himself to 
be convinced of the necessity for towns, 
which became everywhere the centres of 
political and social life and of culture, and 
points to the Tartars, who, indeed, had no 
towns. Towns and the citizen class were 
never able to develop in Poland. Owing 
to the depression in trade and industries 
which then set in, wealthy citizens began 
to have recourse to agriculture. Poland 
d^d not rise beyond an agrarian standpoint, 
and was therefore exploited by Italian, 
English, and Scottish traders. No sufficient 
use was made of her position on the Baltic. 
Instead of favouring the Baltic trade, the 
Poles burdened Dantzic with taxes, and 
brought matters to such a pitch that this 
busy town often looked round for other 
patrons. No one in Poland took any 
interest in commerce. 

All these enactments, by which the 
privileges of the magnates, the bishops, 
and the towns were partly limited, partly 
abolished, made the chamber of provincial 
deputies the most powerful institution in 
the state—a circumstance which, in view 
of the low education of the Slachta and the 
f. . , one-sided representation of their 
t \ '*^*^*r ** <^'^ss rights, could not conduce 
Iftaepenaent^^ the national prosperity. 

osi ion important ordin¬ 

ance was passed by which the Orthodox 
Greek nobility in Lithuania were conceded 
the same rights which the Catholics pos¬ 
sessed ; henceforward any Boyar was 
admissible to any office. The nobility, 
incensed at the connection of the king 
with the Catholic Church, rclused other 
important proposals of the king, such as 
the reform of the army and finance, the 
order of the election to the throne, and 
others. 

A complete unification of the empire in 
place of loosel}^ compacted unions was the 
more urgently demanded ; the king, with 
the prospect of a dangerous war with 
Moscow before his eyes, was himself in 
favour of the scheme. But the Lithua¬ 
nians offered a stubborn resistance. Their 
embassy, with Nicholas Radziwill the 
Black at its head, after pointing to the 
independent position of Lithuania and the 
previous measures of union, declared for 
a personal union, even if a restricted’one, 
demanded diets of their own, a revision of 
the frontiers of Lithuania and Poland, 
and a special coronation of the king as 
Grand Duke of Lithuania. The king 
stood on the side of the Polish crown, and 



ym resolved to incorporate Lithuania 
with it. To facilitate the execution of 
this plan, he cleared away the last legal 
obstacle by waiving his hereditary rights 
in Lithuania, and thus placing both parts 
in equal relations to his person. 

When the Lithuanian deputation left the 
Polish diet, in order in this way to prevent 
the incorporation of their country, the king 
nevertheless declared his intention to 
carry it out. The entreaties of the envoys, 
who implored the king with tears to ]iro- 
tcct them, were unavailing. On the 
Polish side there was talk of war if Lith¬ 
uania offered resistance. Thus in 1560, at 
the imperial diet at Lublin, the “ union,’* 
which was in fact an incorporation of 
Lithuania, was definitely carried. Pod- 
lachia, Kiev, and Volhynia, districts 

which had originally been Lithuanian, 
and for a long time a disputed possession, 
were first united with the Polish crown 
in a special act. Only the use of the 
Russian language in law courts was 
granted them. Lithuania lost its richest 
provinces. Any man who refused to 
recognise this act was held to have for- 
p feited his titles and property. 

. There was no idea of serious 

opposition, since the lesser 

® Lithuanian nobility, who were 

jealous of the magnates, remained loyal 
to Poland, in order by the closer union with 
Poland to obtain the same rights which 
the lesser nobility in Poland possessed. 
Thus on July ist, 1569, the union was 
proclaimed, and both sides swore to it. 
Lithuania only retained its own officials, 
and therefore ceased to be an independent 
state. Both parties shed tears when the 
oaths to the treaty were administered, 
only with the distinction that in the case of 
the Lithuanians they were tears of sorrow ; 
in that of the Poles, tears of joy. What 
the first Jagellon, Vladislav II., in 1386, 
1401, and 1413 had, so to say, merely 
promised, the last really accomplished. 

After this the union of Prussia, Livonia, 
and the other provinces was carried 
through, and the amalgamation was com¬ 
plete. Poland now was united. This was 
a great political and economical gain. 
Nothing now stood in the way of Polish 
colonisation in the vast Russo-Lithuaniau 
regions; and the stream of German and 
Polish colonists to the eastern provinces 
swelled from year to year. 

But the chief source of weakness to the 
empire was not thus removed. This lay 


THE JAGILLQWS ^ 

not so much in the constitutional relations 
of individual parties as in the impotence 
of the crown—that is to say, in the Polish 
constitution, which threatened to degener¬ 
ate into an anarchy. This evil was bound 
to spread over every province equally. 
Nothing occurred to strengthen the central 
administration; on the contrary, the 
TK n ♦ Slachia, in view of the king 
wAkness childh'ss, of the question 

of Poland succession, and of the 

election to the crown, feared to 
lose in power, and to have diminished 
rights even in the religious question. 

The future of the religious parties 
depended to a great extent on the attitude 
of the king towards this question; and both 
parties, the Catholic no less than the united 
non-Catholic, cherished the idea of choosing 
a king after their own heart by an electoral 
compact. Since for the moment the non- 
Catholics were in the majority, there were 
many among the minority to whom the 
principle of a majority in the resolutions 
of the parliament seemed dangerous. 
They demanded the legal introduction of 

unanimity.” They clearly saw the 
necessity of a strict government, but 
liberty was more valuable in their eyes 
than order. Since a general assent was 
necessary in adopting resolutions, the 
liberum veto now really existed, although 
it was first claimed as a right in 1652. 

Sigismund and Sigismund Augustus 
failed, therefore, in their efforts to 
strengthen the power of the sovereign. 
The latter, while still Grand Duke of 
Lithuania, married, after the death of his 
first wife,without the consent of the Senate, 
Barbara, the d aughter of the Castellan 
Radziwill. His father and the Slachta 
disapproved; the nation was reluctant to 
ncognise Barbara as queen. In order 
that his bride might be crowncci, the king 
adopted a conciliatory attitude toward 
the nobles. After the death of his deeply 
loved Barbara, he married the second 
daughter of Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian IL, Katharina, a 

w • rri sister of his first wife, Eliza- 

We.gWofC.re. 

issue by her, he wished to be divorced from 
her and to marry again. But Rome and 
the clergy, whom the king tried equally 
to propitiate by concessions, were opposed 
to his wish. He thus did not face either 
one or the other Order with firmness. 
Overwhelmed by cares, Sigismund II, 
Augustus died on July 14th, 1572. 
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THE DECLINE OF POLAND 


A NATION BETRAYED BY ITS NOBLES 


A FTER the death of the last Jagellon, 
whose reign seemed in the memory 
of the nation a period of power and glory, 
a period of decay set in, which ended with 
the political downfall of the country. 
The constitution was, in isolated points, 
logically completed, according to the 
principle of the most absolute authority of 
the individual, and was used to the full 
by every individual in his own interest 
without regard for the common good. 
After the extinctionr of the Jagellon 
dynasty, Poland was proclaimed an elective 
monarchy. The primate of the kingdom, 
the Archbishop of Gnesen, obtained thereby 
wide privileges. The conduct of state 
affairs during the interregnum—the sum¬ 
moning of the elective diet, the acceptance 
or rejection of candidatures, and the procla¬ 
mation of the name of the elected—de¬ 
volved upon him. Catholicism in Poland 
was thus once more greatly 
strengthened. There was no 


The Pivot 
of European 
Diplomacy 


dearth of candidates, and the 
political situation might well 
be learnt from the promises of the represen¬ 
tatives of the European sovereigns. Above 
all, on this occasion the hostility' between 
France and Austria, the pivot on which 
the diplomacy of Europe then turned, 
cast its shadow on Poland. Both oppo-? 
nents brought forward their candidates 
and fought each other with traditional 
bitterness even on Polish soil. France 
relied on her friendship with Turkey; 
Austria offered an alliance with Spain and 
Denmark against Turkey ; both held out 
the prospect of further advantages. France 
promised the formation of a fleet and the 
organisation of the finances and army; 
Austria, a favourable solution of the 
Livonian, Prussian, and other questions; 
both powers threw money by handfuls 
among the senators and the Slachta. 

But the King of Sweden also announced 
his candidature as husband of Katharina, 
one of the Jagellon stock, and promised an 
alliance against Moscow. There was, how¬ 


ever, among the Slachta a strong party 
(that which under Sigismund Augustus 
had deserved the greatest credit for the 
reform of the legislature) wdiich recom¬ 
mended the candidature of the Tsar of 
Moscow, and laid stress on the great benefit 
for Poland which would proceed from this 
^ course, as formerly from the 

ew ing Lithuania. But 

Supported by Terrible seemed de- 

* void of ambition; he sent his 

embassy and courteously announced the 
conditions on which he would accept the 
crown of Poland. Once again native candi¬ 
dates, from envy and unpopularity,wcrc in¬ 
sufficiently supported by their countrymen. 

Henry, Duke of Anjou, brother of the 
King of France, and his heir-presumptive, 
was elected in the middle of May, 1573, 
not merely because French diplomacy was 
clever, but because his Catholicism found 
favour with the high clergy. He was also 
supported by the papal legate, who 
henceforth intervened at every election 
of a Polish king in the interests of the 
Church, and always with success. This 
success w^as aided by the circumstance 
that royal elections henceforward were 
held in the fici^ls near Warsaw, where 
many of the strictly Catholic Masovians 
could take part. Ten thousand of them 
a]speared at the election of Henry. 

The Slachta once again had an oppor¬ 
tunity ot imposing conditions on their 
king, which were as humihating as possible. 
The king, hitherto, could only more or less 
maintain his position by three means: he 
ui k* ’right, first, when con- 

The siach a conflicting resolu¬ 

tions of the diet, to make one 


Humiliates 
King Henry 


of them law or to “ conclude * 
secondly, to confer the vacant offices of 
state, with which he could reward his 
adherents and create a party for himself; 
and, finally, to call out the militia, and 
therefore often practically decided upon 
war or pe9.ee. The new king, on the 
contrary, was no longer to possess the 
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right of conclusion **; the Senate was to 
decide on war and peace, and the diet was 
to summon the army. The freedom of 
denominations was proclaimed, and the 
title heir to the empire was erased from 
the royal title. Should the king act con¬ 
trary to these terms, the nation was 
justified in refusing him obedience. Be- 
f sides this, Henry pledged him- 
build a fleet at his own 
p? cost, to keep up 4,000 soldiers, 

^ and to pay the debts of the 

empire. However suspicious these pacts 
were, the new king subscribed them and 
took the oath to the constitution. 

If the people did not see in the king the 
first power in the empire, but almost 
an enemy to their liberties, they still 
regarded the monarchy as a brilliant post, 
for which there were always candidates, of 
whom, indeed, nothing more could be pre¬ 
dicated than that they wished to gratify 
their pride. It goes without saying that 
many candidates put themselves to great 
expense, that other countries had a 
welcome plea for intervention, which 
Poland bought by her moral degradation, 
and that a contested election threw the 
land into civil war. But the Slachta was 
still lulled in the sweet dream of liberty 
and security. The connection with France 
might, perhaps, have been profitable to 
Poland; but Henry fled on July 17th, 
1574, in order to place on his own head 
the crown of France after the death of his 
brother Charles IX. His reign left behind 
no traces beyond those of the resolutions 
adopted at his election. 

Even at the next elections the candidates 
of the Roman Catholic party came to the 
front; thus, Stefan Bathori, Prince of Tran¬ 
sylvania, who reigned from 1576 to 1586 ; 
then Sigismund Vasa of Sweden, the son of 
John III. and of Katharina the Jagellon, 
from 1587 to 1632 ; he was followed by 
his sons, Vladislav, who ruled till 1648, 
and John Casimir, who in 1668 resigned the 
^ ... . crown and went to France. 

Candidates nsitives (Piasts) 

k'Tk were elected—Michael Wis- 
Polish Throne (1669-1673), of a rich 

and respected family; then J ohn Sobieski. 
Next came a double election. The one 
party chose Stanislaus Lesczynski, a 
native, who was supported by Sweden and 
France in the war known as the first War 
of the Polish Succession; the other, the 
Elector Frederic Augustus of Saxony, 
who held his own after many contests 
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until 1733. This occasion was the first 
on which Russia actively interfered in 
the Polish disorders. She declared for 
Frederic Augustus, and helped him to 
drive out all enemies. After that time 
the Russian influence in Poland was 
preponderant. Frederic Augustus II., 
the son of Augustus the Strong, defeated 
Stanislaus Lesczynski for the second time, 
with the help of Russia, in the second 
War of the Polish Succession, and became 
the Polish king, Augustus III.; he died in 
1763. Similarly the last Polish king, 
Stanislaus Poniatovski (1764-1795), was a 
candidate of Russia. 

Of this whole series two kings, Stefan 
Bathori and John Sobieski, stand out 
conspicuously, and to a lesser degi ee 
Vladislav. But while Sobieski, the libera¬ 
tor of Vienna in the year 1683, was merely 
a military hero, Bathori, a no less able 
general, distinguished himself by his 
skilful administration and his statesman¬ 
like insight. If anyone could have lifted 
Poland out of the political and social 
slough, it would have been Bathori. After 
he had by his manly attitude defeated the 
^ rival candidate, the Emperor 

Famous^ Maximilian, who had already 

amo«s taken an oath to the constitu- 

i* j_T7* 1 1 

tion at Vienna, he waged an 
obstinate struggle with the Slachta about 
the restrictions dating from the year 1573. 
He was required to renounce the right of 
distribution, that is to say, the right to 
grant imperial offices ; these, so soon as 
they became empty, were to be filled by 
election in the respective voivodeships. 
The king then made at the diet of Thorn 
the famous declaration that he had no 
intention of being merely a king in a 
picture. 

While he still, as elective candidate, 
waged war against the imperial party, 
but especially against Dantzic and other 
German towns, which took Maximilian's 
side, Ivan IV. the Terrible conquered 
almost all Livonia, with the exception of 
Reval and Riga. Bathori's immediate 
goal was, therefore, war against Moscow. 
After he had secured himself against the 
Turks and Tartars, and had raised a loan 
from Frederic George, Margrave of Bran- 
denburg-Aiispach, he began the war in 
1579. of superiority of numbers 

Ivan’s armies were beaten everywhere, and 
Polock and many other towns and for¬ 
tresses were captured. Ivan, hard pressed, 
looked round for help, sent an embassy 
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to the emperor and the Pope, professed The reign of Stefan Bathori was in many 
that he wished to join the Russian Church respects profitable to Poland. Not merely 
closely with the Roman, complained of was the glory of the Polish arms revived 
Bathori's “ un-Christian ** procedure, and by his martial deeds, the Muscovite 


begged for intervention. 


lust of conquest quenched for long years 


Rome was not in a position to resist such to come, and that semi-Asiatic power 
templing prospects. In 1581 the papal driven back from the Baltic Sea, but he 
I legate Antonio Possevino ap- left other noteworthy traces of his energy. 

Terrible aftd Poland and w’ent Thus, he devoted his especial attention 

forthwith to Moscow. His con- to the important i‘;ligious question. It 
versation with Ivan on religious could not escape him that the religious 
questions is interesting. Ivan showed him- disputes led to no union, crippled the 
self well read in the Scriptures, perhaps power ol society and the realm, and at the 
more so than may have been agreeable same time appreciably checked the develop- 
to the legate; on the whole, he developed inent of culture and civic virtues. Start- 
such amiable traits that Possevino, ing from this practical standpoint of 
doubtless to the amazement of all, styled attention to the general welfare of his 
him a sweet ruler who loved his subjects, country and his subjects, he thiew 


The upshot of the 
legate’s exertions w^as 
that Ivan obtained com¬ 
paratively favourable 
terms of peace. At 
Kn erova Horka, in 1582, 
he merely renounced his 
claim to Livonia, Polock, 
and Wielun; he received 
back the other places 
which had been con- 
(|uered by the Poles. 
The favourable oppor¬ 
tunity of subjugating 
Moscow and proceeding 
to the conquest of all 
Eastern Europe had thus 
been let slip; so, too, the 
advance of Rome in that 
quarter was checked. 


himself, though formerly 
a Protestant, definitely 
into thci Catholic cause, 
and was thus the first 
W'ho, with all the means 
standing at his command, 
was resol \'ed to carry 
through the Counter Re¬ 
formation without giving 
an exclusively Catholic 
direction to his policy. 

Nevertheless, in his 
reign the Order of Jesuits 
gained great influence in 
Poland. The Jesuits had 
already moved into 
Braunsberg in 1565 at 
the invitation of Car¬ 
dinal Stanislaus Hosius, 
STEFAN BATHORI: THE FEARLESS greatest Roman 


0«ce more it was the Calcic champion of 

Slachta which by its the Polish kings. A man of strong will, Poland, and Under Heriry 
shortsightedness and be left behind many traces of his energy, aud Bathori they iu- 
selfishness had hindered the king in the creased greatly. They founded schools 
execution of his plans. It haggled with the everywhere, and won over the rising 
king over every penny, reproached him generation for their purposes. How- 
for showing favour to Zamojski, a general ever successful their pedagogic labours 
who had distinguished himself in the w-ar were in many respects, especially in 
with Moscow, and for his non-fulfilment the field of classical philology, they did 
of the electoral capitulation; always choos- much to disintegrate the structure of 


ing the most unfavourable moment, in 
order to compel the king the more cer- pj 
tainly to comply. Indeed, it forced him 
into negotiations with Moscow and 


Peasants 
Raised to 
the Peerage 


the state, as became evident 
under the weak successors 
of Bathori. A particularly 
favourable light is thrown on 


refused the supplies for the war, so that Bathori by his friendly feeling towards 
the king was driven to incur debts with the peasants. He regarded the patent 
foreign countries. When Ivan died in of nobility merely as a distinction for 
1584, Bathori contemplated a renewal services to the country, and is said to have 
of his plans against Turkey, but he raised fifty-five peasants to the peerage, 
died unexpectedly on May 2nd, 1586, at He protected the peasants everywhere; 
Grodno. for example, in Livonia against the German 
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knights^ summoned them to military ser¬ 
vice, and Organised a corps of those who 
were settled on the royal estates—the first 
regular infantry. Out of every twenty 
small farmers one was chosen for military 
service. This corps was called the chosen 
or farmer corps ; it acquitted itself well. 
He introduced a better organisation into 

Bulwark imperial militia; he im- 

fK proved the artillery, and created 
^rtars ^ himself an efficient staff. It 
was further important that 
Bathori completed the organisation of the 
Cossacks in the Ukraine. Even in the 
fifteenth century there was in the un¬ 
claimed regions on the Dnieper, which 
had been ravaged by the Turks, a large 
population, which, fleeing from Poland 
and Russia to escape intolerable oppres¬ 
sion, gradually settled in those parts, and 
soon did good service as a bulwark of 
Christianity against the Tartars. It was 
a vigorous, warlike people, which only 
needed military organisation to become a 
formidable power. Bathori now adopted 
them in the name of the empire, and 
drew up lists of the able-bodied soldiers, 
but limited their number of conscripts 
at fost to 600. By this means he 
obtained new forces for the empire 
against Russia. 

It was a fresh reminder to the Slachta 
that the laws must be regarded, when 
Bathori had one of the unruly members 
beheaded. He held the reins of govern¬ 
ment with a firm hand. Under his direc¬ 
tion a much-needed reform in the judicial 
system was carried out. He abandoned, 
indeed, his old right of the last instance, 
which from various reasons was no longer 
enforceable; law courts were thus insti¬ 
tuted for separate groups of provinces in 
Lublin, Piotrkov, Wilna, Grodno, and 
Lutzk. In spite of his high ideals, this king 
was the object of the meanest attacks. The 
Slachta accused him of despotic aims and 
threatened him with deposition. Stefan 

Batkori’s allow himself to the 

-very last moment to be de- 

*k XK terred from his goal. After 

fkeTkroae Bathori the 

situation grew worse. 

The election of Sigismund III. Vasa and 
the alliance with Sweden had not proved 
beneficial to Poland, first, because this 
house subordinated the newly acquired 
state to the strict Catholic interests, and 
secondly, because it only furnished incom¬ 
petent rulers. Poland was at first by its 
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new dynasty drawn into the vortex ot 
Swedish troubles. Sigismund and his two 
sons naturally tried to retain the Swedish 
crown, their paternal inheritance. But the 
empire had not the slightest interest in this 
purely dynastic question, since Sweden had 
quite other political and economic aims; 
Protestantism, too, was the state religion 
there. But the Catholic Church, to whom 
primarily the election of Sigismund was 
due, since she thought to bring the Swedes 
back to her bosom, contrived to interest 
the realm in the dynasty by the promise 
which the king made to cede Esthonia to 
Poland. Supplies were granted to the 
king for the journey to Sweden. He was 
crowned there on February 19th, 1594, and 
subscribed, actually with the knowledge of 
the papal nuncio, a declaration which 
excluded the Catholics in Sweden from all 
offices, while he intended in Poland to 
exclude the heterodox ; so deceitful and 
dishonourable was the policy of the 
Catholic prelates. 

But this was all that Sigismund did 
in Sweden. His uncle Charles of Stider- 
manland placed himself at the head of the 
p - . Protestants, drove out the 

Oft royalists step by step, and 

to be crowned king under the 
title of Charles IX. The long war which 
broke out over this brought Poland, in 
spite of occasional successes and deeds of 
valour, to the verge of destruction by the 
terrible losses aiid humiliations which it 
sustained; it ended finally (1660) in the 
treaty at Oliva with the resignation by the 
king, John Casimir, of all claims to the 
crown of Sweden, and with the exhaustion 
of the Polish empire, which had been 
obliged to neglect and abandon its most 
important interests. 

It was, further, of the greatest conse¬ 
quence to the empire that Sigismund 
became the willing tool of the Jesuits. 
Thus a flood of Catholicism poured into 
the country, which disregarded religious 
liberty; a policy that could only create 
misfortune in Poland, where there was 
such diversity of creed. The neighbouring 
powers, shielding religious interests, took, 
as might be expected, now the Protestants 
now the Orthodox under their protection, 
merely in order to interfere in the affairs 
of the empire. The very first appearance 
of the king on the scene showed that he 
was entirely in the hands of the Catholic 
priests. At a hint from Rome he was 
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Abortive 
Attempts at 
Church UaioA 


willing to abdicate the Polish crown in 
favour of the house of Hapsburg, and him¬ 
self to retire to Sweden—a proposal which 
evoked general consternation and ill-feeling. 
The Jesuits in the interests of the Church 
negotiated the marriage of the king with 
Anna, and after her death with Constantia, 
daughters of the Archduke 
Charles of Styria and of Mary 
of Bavaria. The privileges 
which the Orthodox Church 
had acquired at the time of the Hussite 
and Protestant movements were removed, 
and there was a reversion to the ideas of 
union as in the palmy days of the pai)acy. 

The attempts at union in 1415 and the 
Florentine union of 1439 had proved 
abortive. The Hussite movement and 
then the Reformation 
strengthened the Ortho¬ 
dox (keek world in its 
resistance to the Roman 
Catholic Church. The 
union only split up the 
Russian society into two 
camps, which fought 
against each other more 
bitterly than the Ortho¬ 
dox and the Catholics. 

A union of the Greek 
Orthodox Church with 
Rome is nowadays 
usually disparaged. The 
Slavonic liturgy, which 
would not have been 
tolerated by Rome, was 
of inestimable value to 
all the Slavs; they are 
indebted to it lor their 
oldest literature. 

But, on the other 
hand, the Orthodox Church, except in 
the first centuries of its spread among 
the Slavs, was nowhere an engine of 
civilisation. It was rather the cause 
why the Slavs and other nations of the 
Greek Church remained backward. Their 
clergy felt that most deeply in places 
where they Eved side by side with the 
Romans ; for this reason the Orthodox 
bishops were mostly those who first 
e^spoused the cause of the union. If some 
such union had been introduced, with a 
set purpose and yet in a conciliatory spirit, 
among the Russo-Polish provinces, the 
success would have been irresistible. But 
what the Roman priests now undertook 
under the spiritual guidance of the 
Jesuits and the protection of the Polish 



king was almost an insult to Christian 
charity. The majority of Orthodox 
bishops and the most influential laymen, 
such as Constantin Ostrogski, were for 
the union ; at their head was Archbishop 
Michael Rahoza of Kiev. 

But the pride of the Catholic prelates, 
their selfishness and ignorance of the 
existing conditions, ruined everything. 
The earlier champions of the union, there* 
fore, drew back, among 1 hem the powerful 
prince Ostrogski. When, besides this, the 
Patriaichs of Antioch and (Constantinople 
came personally to Poland in order to 
organise the resistance, only a handful 
of paitisaiis of Ihe union were left. Both 
parties met for a final discussion at Brest 
in 1596 They soon divided into two 
groujis, and banned each 
other; only a few 
bishops, with the Metro¬ 
politan Rahoza and their 
small following, declared 
for the union. Two of 
them, Hypatius Potij, 
Bishop of Vladimir, and 
Cyryl Teiiecki, Bishop 
of Lutzk, went to Rome 
with the charter of union, 
and took the oath of 
obedience in the name of 
the whole Russian 
Church. Thus the 
famous union of Brest 
was effected. The Uniate 
bishops were immediately 
to receive seats and votes 
in the Polish Senate. 
This union brought no 


THE TOOL OF THE JESUITS 
Utterly unfitted for his hieh position, Sigis- 

mund III. Vasa of Sweden, became the puppet • .1 _ 

of the Jesuits. He was even willing’, at a bint gam tO tile LdtilOllC 
from Rome, to abdicate the crown of Poland, (^hm^ch and the PolcS in 

the future, chiefly because the animosity 
between the two Russian parties increased 
and they fought against each other still 
more obstinately. 

At this same time a meeting of the 
heterodox, or Dissidents, as they were 
called in Poland, assembled at Thorn to 
c II* 'p-j discuss how the swelling tide 
, of Catholic influence might be 

of Catholic stemmed. They sent a deputa- 
Influence he did 

not receive it. The union of Brest could 
not, however, hold its own; for the king 
and the Slachta did not wish to fulfil the 
conditions of union. The Uniate bishops 
were not introduced into the Senate, 
nor were the privileges of the Church 
observed; in this way the whole work of 
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union was made ridiculous in the eyes held Moscow in their power. Anagree- 
of the non-united Orthodox. The per- ment was so far made that Vladislav should 
secution of the Greek Orthodox, who pledge himself to protect the Greek faith 
had not joined the union, became more and the Greek Church, to allow the Boyars 
and more severe ; they were hindered in to retain their privileges, to grant them the 
their performance of Divine worship; their Polish privilege of Neminem Captivabimus, 
priests were publicly insulted and out- and to conclude an alliance with Poland, 
raged; thei>* churches were leased by But the narrow-mindedness of the father, 
their patrons to Jews, who then who, probably at the instigation of the 
Pri t money payments for Church and the Jesuits, wished to acquire 

Diafavovr opening of the churches, the crown of Russia for himself, and 
^ Many towns expelled the Ortho- the rebellion of the Zebrzydovski family, 
dox from the town council, and even which broke out at the most critical 
from the body of citizens. Their churches moment, frustrated all the great plans 
and church property were taken from regarding a union with Moscow once and 
them ; in a word, the oppression became for ever. 

intolerable. Hatred of Poland increased When Russia, therefore, was being 
throughout the East, and the masses were consolidated at home under the new 
stirred up by the non-united priests. Romanof dynasty, Poland and Russia 
The Cossacks m the Ukraine were especi- once more faced each other with the old 
ally active, and came forward as protectors hostility. Poland resolved on war in order 
of the Orthodox faith. They demanded to bring Vladislav to Moscow by force 
with threats rights for their metropolitan of arms; but at the same time the folly 
and their bishops, and for themselves equal was committed of binding the king even 
rights with the Slachta; but the old then to incorporate any future conquests 
respect for the freedom of all had been lost with the Polish crown. Vladislav was 
under the influence of the Catholic reaction, forced in the year 1617 solemnly to resign 

There was no longer any place for the ^ Smolensk, Starodub, and a 

heterodox in Poland. The Orthodox, ^ * series of other countries in 

therefore, organised their forces and at- favour of the Polish crown, as 

tempted to do something for the improve- “ if this resignation of Russian 

ment of culture. Prince Ostrogski founded provinces would be a recommendation to 
in Ostrog an academy and a printing- the Polish candidates in Russia, 
office ; presses were started in other For the favourable peace at Deulino near 
places also. The gulf between the two the Troizkaja Lawra (1618), which secured 
camps, which cleverly strengthened them- I0 them Smolensk, Dorogobush, Czernigov, 
selves, grew daily wider. and several other towns, the Poles are 

All this was done by Poland in her blind indebted to the Cossack Hetman Konas- 
infatuation at a time when some faint zevicz, who came to their help with 
prospects in the East were opening out 20,000 picked troops and enabled them to 
to her. The house of Rurik in Russia march on Moscow, as well as to the pacific 
was extinct, and Lithuanian magnates nature of the Tsar Michael Romanof and 
placed at that time the pseudo-Demetrius the Russian desire for tranquility. Soon 
on the throne of the tsar. This Dmitri, afterwards Poland was entangled in a 
about whose real family, in spite of war with the famous Swedish warrior 
searching investigations, nothing can with Gustavus Adolphus, and with Turkey, 
certainty be said, was a friend of the Poles which cost her great sacrifices, in spite of 
Threatened European culture, pos- the heroic deeds of the generals Stanis- 

DeaositioA of ^ himself. There laus Koniecpolski and Chodkievicz. The 
Sicitmuad was actually in Poland a party Cossacks, who since 1596 had already 
which entertained the plan of come forward openly as protectors of 
deposing Sigismund and offering the the Orthodox faith, now assumed a 
Polish crown to Dmitri. menacing attitude. 

When this plan miscarried, Poland was The Slachta, when it met after the death 
still offered an opportunity of getting a of Sigismund in 1632 to elect his son 
footing in Russia, since after the deposition Vladislav IV. Sigismund, who died in 
of the Tsar Vassili Shuski, the Privy Council 1648, restricted stiS more the power of the 
in Moscow chose as tsar Vladislav, son of crown. The king was in the future not to 
Sigismund. Polish troops under Sholkievski be allowed to begin a war without the 
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consent of the imperial diet, or to enlist fortunes, and finally watched every step 
soldiers out of his privy purse ; he was which the king took» 
required to confer the vacant offices Vladislav, who in May, 1624, at his 
within six weeks after the diet, to cede to father's instructions, had undertaken a 
the country the profits of coinage, to long journey to several courts, and finally 
build a fleet on the Baltic, and to contri- to Koine, at last ventured to take up 
bute two quarters instead of one quarter a bold attitude against the predominance 
The Kina’s revenues to the of the Church. He, like Casiinu' IV. pre- 

Rcstficted Moscow. Besides this, viously, endeavour cd to make the influence 

Liberty groschen of the crown lelt in the election of the 

from the hide of land was bishops, and negiAiated with Rome on the 
abolished as'‘asurvivalof the old serfdom." subje ct with some success. He wished 
According to these provisos the king that the papal consent to the lounding of 
was more restricted in his liberty than the Jesuit academ}^ in Cracow should be 
the ordinary noble, since the latter recalled, lie instituted in Thorn, certainly 
might keep troops ; Zamojski Wisneo- to the indignation of the Catholics, a dis- 
v^ecki and others were able to put 10,000 cussion between the different confessions, 
men into the lield. Vladislav was com- which, how’ever, like others previously, 
pelled to accept these remained unsuccessful, 

stipulations, and in the lie protected the non¬ 
course of his reign had united, and, disregarding 

to submit to still lurther the union at Brest, left 

curtailment of his free- them their owm bishojirics 

dom. z\s he once w'cnt in Lemberg. Premysl, 

to Baden to take the Lutzk, MohiLw, and the 

waters, the diet of 1639 archbishopric of Kiev, 

passed a resolution that without troubling him- 

Ihe king could not leave self about the protest 

the country without the of Rome; in fact, he 

consent of parliament. J|||||||||||SHi|^ actually permitted the 

Later the king was pro- return of IJniates to 

hibited, and this time Orthodoxy and treated 

with more justice, from the Greek Orthodox with 

incurring debts in im- justice. The success of 

perial affairs. con- 

Vladislav w^as ob- siderable. Inconseciuence 

viously forced to try of this the eastern pro- 

and improve this un- a king without liberty vinces, and, above all, 
tenable position of the the Cossacks, the cham- 

crown in regard to the passed a resolution that the king: could not leave pions of Orthodoxy, 

estates, and to strengthen 

the central power. His w hole reign is king, althougli they were aware that they 
a covert struggle against the existing could not expect any just treatment 
constitution. Above all, he w ished to from their enemy the Slachta. 
withdraw himself from the excessive In an equally decisive manner he broke 
influence of the Catholic Church, wdiich aw’ay from the foreign policy of his 
had already inflicted deep wmnds upon father. He strove for an alliance of 
the country. The Church, dominated by Poland with Russia, carried on w^ar with 


Jesuits, encouraged men to enter cheir 


community, conceded no privileges to ^^34 .Poljanovka a 

the Uniates, and thus rendered the whole favourable peace, which 


great energy, and obtained 


work of the union void. The Jesuits in 


Vladislav 


brought to the Poles the 


Poland, as in other countries, searched possession of Sievsk, Smolensk and 
for Protestant and other heretical books Czernigov. His intention was now to 
and destroyed them. The schools came wage a joint war on a grand scale 
gradually into their hands ; they founded against Turkey; he therefore yielded in 
their own academy in Cracow% in order the Swedish question, and in the truce 
to enter into rivalry with the one already at Stuhmsdorf on September 12th, 1635, 
e>^isting. They accumulated immense in return for the restoration of Prussia, 
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lenounced all clara to Livonia, which was 
concjuered by Sweden. In his eagerness to 
attaan his purpose he made overtures to the 
house of Hapsburg, and married Cecilia 
Renata, an Austrian archduchess. When 
on her death he married a French princess 
—Marie Louise of Nevers-Gonzaga—he did 
so probably in order to fit out troops 
. against Turkey with her money. 

. If Poland then achieved suc- 
• cesses, she owed them only to 

m o an circumspection and self- 

sacrifice of her king. In return she was 
not even willing to pay the debts incurred 
by him in the war against Moscow, 
and after great efforts a tax was granted 
the king only as “gratitude.** In one 
single point did the king allow himself 
to be carried away by the Slachta to take 
a step momentous for Poland, in the 
legislation concerning the Cossacks. 

At the close of the sixteenth century a 
great economic and social revolution had 
been completed in Poland. The colonisa¬ 
tion of the eastern provinces had made 
unexpected progress. Red Russia, 
Volhyma and Podolia had been long 
occupied by the Polish lords ; now the 
stream of colonists flowed into the 
Dnieper region and swept along with it 
the inhabitants of the above-named 
regions. Even nobles who, in consequence 
of the civil wars and also of the struggle 
with Russia, were at the end of their 
economic resources, marched under the 
protection of mighty lords to the eastern 
provinces, and there became Cossacks. 
Small landowners in the western pro¬ 
vinces could not hold their own from want 
of hands; equally in the east the un¬ 
certainty and the exhausting work of 
colonisation rendered the development of 
small farms impossible. 

The consequence was that the petty 
nobility, especially in the east, became 
dependent on the large landowners ; by 
this step their influence in national life 
would naturally sink, while that of the 
magnates rose. If in the fifteenth and 

also in the sixteenth century the 

petty nobles had 
exercised such 
power in the state 
that they could 
pass even the 
great legislative 
Revision, and if 

the constitutiori 
had’ stood under 



the bafmer of democracy, the centre of 
gravity was now shifted once more to 
the Senate, which, by economic pres¬ 
sure, ruled the chamber of provincial 
deputies. 

The development of Poland from the 
close of the sixteenth century lay, there¬ 
fore, in the hands of the magnates; the 
oligarchs dictated to the crown; with 
them originated the first of those revolts 
so disastrous to the state, which were 
destined to lead irresistibly to the down¬ 
fall of Poland. Side by side with the 
formation of the large landed estates in 
the eastern provinces went a movement 
of the population from west to east, 
which shifted the economic and also the 
political centre of gravity of the empire 
toward the eastern frontier. The great 
nobles of the east guided the state accord¬ 
ing to their own will. 

In addition to this a social transforma¬ 
tion took place. Among the Cossacks a 
party was slowly developing which aimed 
at freedom and wished to be on equality 
with the nobles. But nothing was more 
dangerous for the great landowners of the 
eastern marches than this movement, by 
which they ran the risk of losing the whole 
peasantry, the one support of their farms. 
All who were oppressed and wished to live 
a life of freedom joined the Cossacks. The 
- peasant population could only 

Cossacks force from run- 

P rease away and migrating to the 

ncrease number of the 

Cossacks increased from year to year with 
great rapidity. To remedy this evil, 
measures were taken that only 600 Cos¬ 
sacks should be admitted, and registers 
were drawn up for inspection, while all 
others had to remain peasants. 

The threatened oligarchs now thought 
of applying an efficient remedy. At their 
instigation the diet of 1638 resolved to 
place the registered persons under a Polish 
commissary; all who later acquired 
privileges were to forfeit their rights, liber¬ 
ties and incomes. Their possessions were 
confiscated by the lords, and they must 
immediately pay 
taxes on them. 
This resolution of 
the diet kindled 
a revolt of the Cos¬ 
sacks which was 
destined in the end 
to result in the 

lossoftheUkraifte. 
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VII 


GREAT DAYS OF COSSACK POWER 

AND THE COMING UP OF RUSSIA 


A FTER the conquest of Kiev and the 
subjugation of Russia by the Tartars, 
Moscow on the one hand, and Lithuania 
on the other, had grown into new political 
centres. But in Kiev all culture and 
political life were dying out. The country 
gradually became a desert; the survivors 
lelt by the sword of the Tartar were 
dragged away into captivity or emigrated, 
while a few who remained behind, living 
in perpetual danger, sank into barbarism 
and took refuge in the forests and fens. 
It was only wlien these districts were 
conquered by Lithuanian princes that the 
fugitives came back and the country was 
once more populated. Princes of the 
Olgerd stock received large tracts of this 
unowned land and introduced settlers. 
Their primary duty was always, however, 
to ward otf Tartar attacks, and the military 
organisation had therefore first to be taken 
in hand. Thus, in course of time a kind of 
military frontier against the Tartars was 
developed. The first step was taken by 
the frontier starosties (districts governed 
by starosts) ; the resident landowners also 
fought the Tartars on their own account. 
Owing to this duty of defence, free com¬ 
panies were formed, which stood in very 
loose relations with their pnuces and 
starosts. At the beginning of the fifteenth 
century they bore the name of Cossacks. 

The whole institution, like the name, is 
of Tartar origin; but the Slavonic Cos¬ 
sacks developed quite differently. In any 
case, a direct connection with the Kirghiz, 
who call themselves Kasaks, is not demon- 
« .. .. strable. It is also better to 
onhe separate them entirely from the 
Co...ek. Casoges on the peninsula of 
Taman, and the Tcherkesses in 
the Caucasus, who were subjugated in 965 
by Sviatoslav. Among the Tartars those 
persons were called Cossacks who maHc 
raiding expeditions without the permission 
of their chiefs. Russian and Lithuanian 

g rinces, such as Vasilij IV. Ivanovitch and 
igismund I., made formal complaint to 
the Tartar khans that the Cossacks 


invaded their territories. In Russia 
people were originally called Cossacks 
who, in contrast to the settled population 
with their burden of taxes, were engaged 
in trade and commerce, exporting salt in 
particular, 01 served on board the shipping 
on the Volga, or were occupied with 
fisheries on the Dnieper and brought fish 
^ j to the market at Kiev— 

C/OSSftck SaaiIs 1 * t-. i- 1 j. 

p - people,mshort, who werenot 

.r n:* lettered to the soil. But by 

the beginning of thesixteenth 
century there were Cossacks ^^hose duties 
weie exclusively military, although they 
were not free, but were the subjects of 
various princes. They must have been the 
descendants of tliose free itinerant traders 
who must have been familiarised witli 
every sort of danger on their journeys. 
Citizens and peasants who found their 
burdens intolerable flocked to them. 
These Cossack bands often bore the names 
of their lords ; thus we find “ Cossacks of 
Prince Demetrius Wisnioviecki,’* or, ac¬ 
cording to the names of the starosties and 
towns, Cossacks of Kanew, Bar, Win- 
nica, Bilacerkov and Kiev, of Smolensk, 
Riasan and Putvol. Those of Czerkasy were 
so renowned that the Cossacks w^ere later 
called generalL Czerkasy. The greatest 
services in the (organisation and develop¬ 
ment of the Cossack system were per¬ 
formed by the frontier starosts and by the 
princes. 

Daszkovicz, Starost of Czerkasy on the 
Dnieper, went to Poland and demanded 
in the diet at Piotrkov that these free 
companies should be recognised as an 
imperial army, whose duty was to guard 
the frontier; he showed also how import¬ 
ant that might be for the empire. His 
request was not granted; and when the 
government proposed to restrict the 
Cossack right of settlement they witfid’-ew 
behind the rapids south of Czerkasy. 
Here the free Cossack race, which recog¬ 
nised no sovereign, made its home. We 
find the first traces of these “ Saporoska 
Sjetsch ” in an edict of King Sigismund 
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Augustus of 1568. They are more pre¬ 
cisely described to us in the documents of 
the end of the sixteenth century. Their 
strongholds were the islands in the 
Dnieper, where they had their forts. 

Their organisation was that of the orders 
of chivalry in Western Europe. Implicit 
obedience, piety, chastity in the camp,_ 
^ . absolute equality—these were 

, the conditions of life among 
Discipline of sjetsch. The assembly 
the Sjetsch authority; ft 

elected the chief, the Ataman or Hetman, 
who held his office only for one year, and 
then was brought to account for his 
actions, and could even be punished by 
death ; the Asavul, or second in command, 
and a chancellor (pisar). The assembly 
possessed also the only judicial authority. 
Quarrels v/ere strictly forbidden ; theft 
and the plundering of Christians were 
punishable by hanging. The Sjetsch lived 
according to the precepts ol the Orthodox 
Church and strictly observed the fasts. 

Their most honourable task w'as war 
against the infidels. They lived in fenced 
enclosures (kurenj) which were covered 
with horse-skins, 150 in each. Married men 
could be received into the company, but 
their wives might not be brought with 
them. Their food was a sort of yeast, 
fish, and fish-soup. A new institution 
thus began to flourish in those parts; 
indeed, it seemed as if a new state would 
spring up there, on a new non-European 
basis. While in Poland and the rest of 
Europe the freedom of individual classes 
alone was known and preserved, there the 
very lowest stratum demanded for itself 
the same freedom; there was to be there no 
class distinction, but merely a free nation. 

Independently of the Sjetsch, free com¬ 
panies also were formed which, when they 
planned a raid, chose a Hetman for them¬ 
selves. But everything later was concen¬ 
trated in the Sjetsch, which formed the 
rallying point of all the Cossacks of the 
, Ukraine. So far as we know, 
Chmrnis of Badovskij was 

elected Hetman over all the 
» ry an , Cossacks for the first time under 
Sigismund Augustus in 1572. The same 
king put all the Cossacks under the juris¬ 
diction of one judge, who had his residence 
at Bilacerkov. After this time captains, or 
Hetmans, who were recognised by the 
Polish government appeared at their head. 
The Cc^ack life possessed an irresistible 
charm.; and when the news spread of 


this fairyland where every man could live 
as'free as a bird, and it received a solemn 
consecration as a sworn foe to the infidels, 
it was gradually populated with fugitives 
and deserters from Poland and Russia. 
The country on both sides of the Dnieper 
round Kiev, as far as the Tartar frontier, 
became a paradise for all the poor and the 
oppressed, not less than for those who 
thirsted for glory and feats of arms. The 
Little Russian race seemed qualified to 
put into practice the idea of universal 
equality and freedom. The science of war 
was here brought to high perfection. At 
the same time a literature was produced 
which glorified the Cossack life in attrac¬ 
tive ballads and tales. All the Slavonic 
woild might well be proud of this free 
state. Of course this people, which 
regarded war as the object of lite, could 
not fairly be expected to cultivate a higher 
civilisation. 

The Cossacks might have brought incal¬ 
culable advantages to the country and 
the whole empire of Poland if the Poles 
had understood how to fit this new member 
into the organism of the state. But the 
democratic spirit of the Cossacks did not 
harmonise with the aristocratic 


Poland's 
Problem of 
the Cossacks 


constitution ot Poland. There 
were in Poland after the Union 


of Lublin (1569) only three 
sharply divided classes—the Slachta, the 
citizens, and the present serfs. There was 
no place for the Cossacks among these 
three classes, and, instead of any ad¬ 
vantages, the Cossacks therefore presented 
to Poland a social and political problem, 
as important as it was dangerous, which 
in its subsequent shape became predomi¬ 
nantly an economic question. 

The Cossacks exercised on the peasantry 
in Poland and Lithuania such a strong 
attraction that only the severest penalties 
could restrain the people from fleeing by 
crowds into the Ukraine. They seemed, 
therefore, to the Slachta to be a revolu¬ 
tionary influence which disturbed the order 
of the state, and, by encouraging the 
exodus of the labouring country .popula-, 
tion, threatened every farm with desola¬ 
tion and ruin. But the economic stability 
ot the Polish state depended on the 
serfdom of the country population ; this 
had been a main object of the legislature, 
just as in the ancient world the prosperity 
of the state had depended oh slavery as a 
legal institution. It is therefore intelligible 
why the Slachta persecuted with deadly 
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hatred and deep contempt those runaway 
peasants who ventured to put themselves 
on a level with their betters. They staked 
everything on reducing the Cossacks again 
to the position of peasants. The division 
of interests was not to be healed, and war 
was inevitable. It was an almost hopeless 
task to find a means of arranging the 
dispute and solving the social problem. 

Apart from Sigismund T., who had 
quietly promoted the organisation of the 
Cossacks, Sigismund Augustus was the 
first who attempted to 
link the Cossack element 
with the organism of the 
Polish state, since he 
placed them under the 
authority of the starosts, 
restricted their numbers, 
and fixed their pay. 

Bathori had only taken in 
his pay 600 Cossacks, and 
those for the war against 
Moscow. It was only 
under Sigismund III. that 
the diet of 1590 deter¬ 
mined to pay 6,000 
Cossacks. They were en¬ 
tered upon a list and 
called “ registered. ’ * 

Their commander-in-chief 
was the Polish Crown 
Hetman for the time 
being, so that the 
Cossacks were intended 
to compose only a part 
of the Polish army. The 

registered received 
grants of land, a court of 
justice of their own at 
Baturin, and the right of 
electing superior officers. 

All the others, by far 
jifthe majority, were in¬ 
tended to revert to the 
status of peasants. Sigis¬ 
mund thus found a way ancient cossack chain mail 
out of the difficulty Present-day Cossack lathe armour of the past 
which only satisfied a very small pro¬ 
portion of the Cossacks. But the Slachta 
did not wish to admit even these 6,000 
into the state, and treited them merely as 
mercenaries. This provoked new strife. 

The registered ” combined with the non- 
registered Cossacks and rebelled against 
the government, attacked the Slachta on 
their estates, and, under leaders of their 
own choice, made raids upon Turkey 
and the Tartar territory. Through this 
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state of affairs a new difficul^ty sprai^ 
up for the Polish government; for this 
arrogance of the Cossacks threatened 
every moment to bring on their heads 
a dangerous war with the Porte, and 
injured Ottomans were continually lodging 
complaints against insolent Cossacks. 
All commands were as useless as the 
execution of several Hetmans. What 
did the free Cossacks care about the 
national interests of Poland ? They loved 
liberty and war above everything else; 

, they went as gaily to 
battle as to a dance. Often 
imitating the intrepid 
Varangians, they sailed in 
their light craft from the 
Dnieper to the Black Sea 
and plundered the suburbs 
of Constantinople or the 
towns of Kilia, Akerman, 
Ismail, Sinope and others. 
Sigismund built the for¬ 
tress of Kremenezug on 
the Dnieper in 1591 to 
hold 1,000 men, whose 
task it would be to keep 
the Cossacks in check. 
But even these standing 
garrisons were unable to 
restore order. In the 
year 1592 the first revolt 
of the registered Cossacks 
broke out, under the 
leadership of the Hetman 
Christopher K o s i n s k i. 
Prince Constantine 
Ostrogski, himself Ortho¬ 
dox, suppressed it at the 
head of the Slachta. The 
Cossacks were forced to 
surrender Kosinski and 
elect another Hetman, to 
give up the b|i a stronto 
bind themselit penaltiHo 
undertake an^ fleeing tffi- 
out the kno W seemeud 
consent of the fl^^emment, 
and not to receive any deserters. But a 
second rising followed in 1596, under 
Loboda and Severin Nalivajko. 

The first revolt may have had a more 
social character, but now there was a 
religious element added, since the Cossacks 
rose to protect the Orthodox faith, which 
was threatened by the union of Brest in 
15^6. Ostrogski, the antagonist of the 
union, now himself fanned the flame, 
since he wished to wreak vengeance on 
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Alexander Siemaszko, the castellan of 
Braclaw, and on the Bishop CyrylTerlecki. 
The rebels assembled in his territory; they 
were joined in Ostrog by Damian Nali- 
vajko, a brother of Severin, the chaplain 
of Ostrogski; many nobles, even the non- 
registered, took their side. The best 
generals, Zamojski and Sholkievski, were 
Turkish Fleet Sent against the insurgents 
Burned forced them to surrender. 

The two Hetmans were given 
by Cossncks beheaded at 

Warsaw. Treated with great harshness, 
the Cossacks now fled in masses to the 
left bank of the Dnieper, to Sapo- 
roshje, where they established their head¬ 
quarters. Their numbers grew so rapidly 
there that they were able once more to 
undertake raids; they surprised Varna 
in 1605, and destro57ed, in 1607, Oczakov 
and Perekop. 

The Saporogi became especially formid¬ 
able when the Hetman Peter Konasze- 
vicz Sahajdaeznyi. a bold and skilful 
strategist, placed himself at their head in 
1612. He plundered, in 1612, the coast of 
the Crimea as far as Eu])atoria, took 
Kaffa, destroyed Sinope in 1613, pillaged 
in 1614 the coast of Asia Minor, and in 
1615-1616 Trebizond, and burnt the Turk¬ 
ish fleet. It w'as he w’ho supported the 
Polish campaign against Moscow’. The 
name of Saporogi was soon universally 
used for the Dnieper Cossacks. Konasze- 
vicz assumed the title “ Hetman of both 
banks of the Dnieper and of the Saporogi/' 
and placed himself over the “ registered " ; 
in fact, he entered into alliance with the 
tsar and with Turkey. 

He was the first Hetman who ojKmly 
protected the Church and organised it, since 
he demanded an Orthodox Mctro])olitan 
with suffragan bishops for Kiev, and carried 
his point. The Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
Theophan, came to Russia and conse¬ 
crated Jov Borecki as Metropolitan and 
six other bishops; Konaszevicz assigned 
TK- estates. He founded 

Period * iT^any churches, renewed the 
of Greatoees ^^^nasteries, opened school^ 
tand was thus the first w ho laid 
stijess on the improvement of culture. He 
also called upon the Polish government to 
confirm his position ; this was done when 
his help was required against the Turks. 

But he was always endeavouring to 
emphasi^ his independence. When 
Poland, in the treaty with Turkey of 1621, 
promised to keep the Cossacks in check, 
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he immediately organised an expedition 
into the Turkish territory, by way of regis¬ 
tering his protest against that stipulation. 
Strangely enough, this man of iron, who, 
for instance, ordered the Hetman of the 
“ registered " Borodovka to be beheaded 
in sight of the Polish camp, and seemed to 
love war and war only, retired after the 
battle of Khotin, where he was wounded 
in the hand, into a monastery, and there 
occupied himself with the composition of a 
book, to which even his enemies gave 
unstinted praise. Konaszevicz died on 
April 5th, 1622, an extraordinary character, 
bold to foolhardiness, a clever statesman, 
a j^atron of culture and freedom ; m short, 
one of the greatest Slavs in history. He 
founded the national independence and 
spread abroad the fame of his native 
Ukraine ; among the Cossacks themselves 
he roused a deep love for the mother- 
country. He is still celebrated in song. 

In three years after his death the Cossack 
country sank from the pinnacle to which 
it had been raised by Konaszevicz. The 
Cossacks had been welcomed everywhere 
as meicenarics : Loboda and Nalivajko 
had fought under the emperor’s banner m 
. Transylvania, and others, like 
Lisovski, in Germany itself. 
Thc Polisli goveriimeiit now 
sent the Hetman Koniecpolski 
to the Ukraine, on the right bank, under 
the pretext of preventing Cossack inroads 
into Turkish territory. The Cossacks 
were unexpectedly surrounded by his 
forces on Lake Kurakov, misled by false 
promises, and compelled to surrender. 
They were forced to accept the following 
terms on the heath of Medveshi Lozy in 
1625. Six thousand “ registered " were 
to be retained. 60,000 gulden in gold paid 
to them, and the register kept in the 
imperial treasury ; the Hetman was to be 
confirmed in his appointment by the Polish 
Crown Hetman; inroads into Turkish 
territory were to be discontinued; the 
boats were to be burnt and no new ones 
built. A thousand of the registered Cos¬ 
sacks were to be on garrison duty in the 
country of the Saporogi. 

The non-registered were to serve their 
lords and sell their goods within twelve 
weeks. Michael Doroszenko was then 
chosen Hetman, and confirmed in his post 
by Koniecpolski. Some years afterwards a 
Polish army came again into the Ukraine, 
and under its protection the Slachta in¬ 
dulged in acts of the greatest injustice and 
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violence. Murders, outrages, and con¬ 
fiscation 6 { property were the order of the 
day. If we reflect that hardly one in 
twenty could be entered on the register, 
we shall realise how great a mass of in¬ 
flammable material was collected there. 
There was equal danger seething among 
theSaporogi, who had their own Hetmans. 

On the election of Vladislav IV., the 
representatives of the Cossacks also ap¬ 
peared in the imperial diet. They asked 
for electoral rights, abolition of the 
union, increase in the numbers of the 
registered, and the confirmation of the 
privileges of the Orthodox Church. They 
received the answer that the Cossacks 
certainly formed part of the body of the 
Polish republic, but onl}^ as the hair and 
nails, which could be cut off. In order to 
emphasise his demands, Petryzeky, Het¬ 
man of the registered,’* marched to 
Volhynia and ravaged the property of 
the Slachta. The Cossacks were not ad¬ 
mitted to full electoral privileges; but 
the rights of the Orthodox Church were 
confirmed and its Metropolitan, Peter 
Mogila. was recognised. Vladislav IV. 
promised to restore the Orthodox dioceses 
and to found new dioceses for 
the Uniates, and allowed them 


Cossftck 

Leaders 


n L j f to build some churches and 
Beheaded . i. * 

to set up printing-presses. 

But there was little talk of the freedom 
of the Cossacks; on the contrary, he 
ordered the new fortress of Kudak to be 
built on the Dnieper, which was intended 
to keep the Saporogi in check. The 
Hetman Sulyma destroyed this fortress, 
for which act he was impaled in Warsaw 
and an army was sent against the Cos¬ 
sacks ; these, under Pawluk, who already 
contemplated the autonomy of the Ukraine, 
were ready for a desperate resistance. The 
Cossacks fought fiercely at Kumejki and 
Borovitza, but were forced to give in. 
Pawluk, Tomilenko, and other leaders 
were beheaded. 

The Cossacks had to ask for pardon ; all 
who went to Saporoshje were to be sent 
back to their lords. The preparation of 
the register was for the future entrusted 
to the royal commissaries, and the people 
were robbed of their goods. The diet of 
1638, rendered arrogant by its last victory, 
now had recourse to the severest measures. 
The registered ” were put on a level 
with the peasants, declared to have for-, 
feit^ all rights, and deprived of their 
goods. Henceforward the Polish commis¬ 


sary resided in Trechtemirov. The Polish 
armies encamped in the Ukraine and 
mercilessly wasted the country. 

But people were much deceived in' 
Poland who expected that the Ukraine 
would be finally pacified by the enslave¬ 
ment of the Cossacks. As an answer to 
the resolutions of the diet a new revolt 
•p -ki p ft broke out under Hun*a,Ostrja- 
lerribie fall nycia and Filoncnko. But this 
of the f -IT 

Cossacks suppressed. In a 

camp which had surrendered 
unconditionally, every single person was 
massacred. Among the Polish magnates 
who took the greatest interest in the en¬ 
slavement of the Ukraine, Jeremias 
Wisnioviecki—a voivode of the Jagellon 
stock—distinguished himself by his bar¬ 
barity ; at the head of his own troops he 
burnt, beheaded, impaled, or blinded all 
the Cossacks who fell in to his hands. 

The 1 ebellion was crushed by the weight 
of numbers. Many fled to Saporoshje and 
wandered about in the steppe. The 
idea of gaining support from some foreign 
power now gathered strength. Ostrjanycia 
and Filonenko went to Moscow; some 
6,000 are said to have entered the service 
of Persia. The Slachta now ruled abso¬ 
lutely in the Ukraine ; the Cossacks were 
forbidden even to fish and to hunt. The 
Jesuits, too, came there before long. 
Many magnates, such as Wisnioviecki, 
Konicepolski, Kalinovski, Potocki, 
acquired huge tracts of land. The 
district which Wisniovecki now possessed 
was greater in size than many a German 
principality. A deputation of the Cossacks 
—Roman Polovetz, Bogdan Chmelnicki, 
Ivan Bojaryn, i\an Wolezenko — which 
demanded from the king the restoration 
of freedom, of the right to own property, 
and of payment for service, could not 
effect anything. There was tranquillity 
in the Ukraine only for ten years ; it 
seemed as if the country only wished to 
try to what limits the oppression of the 
y , Polish Slachta could go. To 
en ebrs ^ period belong the meri- 

T'“r"“.“y*“torious exertions of the 
me unraiae Metropolitan of Kiev, 

Peter Mogila, The family of Mogila gave 
some able rulers to the principalities 
of Moldavia and Wallachia; it was 
connected by many matrimonial ties with 
the foremost families of Poland. Peter 
received his education partly in the school 
of the Stauropigian fraternity at Lemberg, 
which was intimate with his family, and 
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partly abroad. In 1625 he entered the number. Mogila was especially desirous of 

most celebrated monastery of Russia, the founding in Kiev a university, like those of 

Peczerskaja Lavra at Kiev, of which he other countries, in which instruction could 

became abbot at the end of 1627. In be given in Latin, Greek, and Polish, 

this capacity he went in 1632, at the head He sent young persons abroad for some 

of the Cossack deputation to Poland, to years to study the higher branches of 

the Reichstag, and petitioned the king to education, and then installed them as 

grant rights to the Orthodox Church, professors in his school, which bore the 

The consecration of Jov Bo- name of a “ college,'’ and was subsc- 

e amous Metropolitan of Kiev quently raised to the rank of a university. 

Peter *Mo tra Patriarch Thcophan of He sacrificed all his property to this end. 

e er ogi a at the request of He was soon in a position to send exem- 

the Hetman Konaszevicz, had taken place plary monks and efficient teachers to the 
without the king's knowledge ; the office Prince of Wallachia and to Moscow, 
of metropolitan and certain bishoprics A vigorous intellectual mov^ement now 
were now intended to be recognised by the began. An apologetic Orthodox literature 
state. After the death of Borecki, Peter appeared ; the Greeks could now vie 
Mogila was recognised as Metropolitan in successfully with the Roman Catholics. 
1632. The school had good teachers, and it 

Mogila’s first and important task was educated famous scholars. Mogila himself 
the improvement of secondary and ele- was conspicuously active in the literary 
mentary schools. While the Catholic field. He wrote a series of the most 
priests, the Jesuits in particular, founded necessary church books for the people 
and supported scientific institutions on and for teachers, amended the text of the 
every side in order to fight the Evangelicals translation of the Bible, and composed 
with spiritual weapons, the Russian clergy apologetics, especially the “ Oithodox 
at the period of the Tartar dominion Confession of the Catholic and Apostolic 
had sunk very low. The majority of the Church of the East" (the Coiifessio 
priests were illiterate. Even the most ^ a f O^thodoxa of 1643). Russia 
bigoted supporters of Orthodoxy could not i ♦ centuries to find 

fail to see that, if they wished to save their ^ ® sustenance in the intellectual 

Church, they ought not to neglect culture ® ^ products of this man and his 

any further. Ecclesiastical brotherhoods school. In the year 1640, Peter Mogila 
were founded, and printing-presses and proposed to the Tsar Michael to found 
schools were set up for the protection of a monastery with a school under the 
the Church in the most important sees, direction of Little Russian monks, in 
such as Lemberg, Kiev, Luck, Wilna. which the instruction should be given in 

The first Orthodox school with a press the Greek and Slavonic languages. Two 
was founded in 1580 by Prince Constantine of the learned Kievans, Epifanij Slavi- 
Ostrogski in his town of Ostrog. A school neckij, at the recommendation of the 
with a press was next founded in 1586 at Patriarch Nikon, and Simeon Polockij, 
Lemberg by the Stauropigian fraternity; entered into closer relations with the 
another in 1588 at Wilna, when the Tsar Alexis. 

Patriarch of Constantinople stayed there ; Polockij in particular was both a promi- 
a third in Luck, in 1589; a fourth in nent preacher and a poet, whose dramas 
Kiev. Books in defence of their Church were produced at court; he was also 
now began to be published by the (after 1670) manager of the royal printing 
jp. Orthodox party. The establishment. He it was who drafted 

SDreads^ia Soite greater the first scheme for a university in 

of Persecution since King Sigismund III., Moscow with faculties in Slavonic, Greek 
an enthusiastic Catholic and Latin—a magnificent conception, 
and patron of the Jesuits, aimed at the ex- which can be traced back to Mogila him- 
tirpation of the Church and schools of the self. The sons of Alexis, Feodor and Ivan 
Orthodox party. When Theophan, the were patrons of the Kievan scholars. 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, appeared, he was Peter the Great invited the teachers of 
announced to be a Turkish spy, and the this school to his court, and formed out 
bishops consecrated by him were brought of them a staff of savants, to whom he 
before the courts. In spite of all this they confided the intellectual regeneration ojE 
held their own, and the schools increased in Russia. The pupils of the Kievan school 
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bore the torch of culture everywhere, 
and filled the highest offices in the Church. 

Mogila died in 1647, barely fifty years 
old, worn out by his restless energy. As 
Konaszevicz aroused the pride and the 
independence of the inhabitants of South¬ 
ern Russia, so Mogila, a kindred spirit, 
awakened the culture of the Ukraine, 
covered it with the glory of science, and 
promoted the sclf-consciousness of the 
Orthodox Church. It must be confessed 
that even thus the old defects of the 
Greek Church could no longer be made 
good; the richest and most conspicuous 
families, to whom nearly half the Ukraine 
on the left bank belonged, gradually went 
over to the Catholic Church. Almost the 
only adherents of the Orthodox faith were 
the poor, and in the towns . 
the few citizens who were 
persuaded by spiritual 
brotherhood to continue 
in the Eastern Church. 

In the year of Mogila’s 
death there was already 
great excitement ia the 
Ukraine, and at the 
beginning of 1648 the 
Cossacks defeated a Polish 
army. This time Bogdan 
Sinovi Chmelnicki, son of 
a Sotnik from Tchigirin, 
had placed himself at the 
head of the insurgents. 

He had studied in the 
Collegium Mogilanum and 
then in the Jesuit school 
at Jaroslav, and had the 



off, his son killed, and when he demanded 
justice he, like all other injured persons 
before him, failed to find it. He then 
turned to the king. The latter had 
then received humiliation upon humilia¬ 
tion from the Slachta; there was reluc¬ 
tance to pay even his war debts, and his 
personal liberty was restricted; as just 
at this time his only son had died, his 
sorrow knew no bounds and his temper 
was greatly excited. He is said to have 
hinted to the Cossack who now lodged his 
grievance before him that he had a sword 
with which he could procure justice for 
himself. In any case, there is little doubt 
that Vladislav gave some encouragement 
to the Cossack ; the whole subsequent 
attitude of Chmelnicki shows it. On the 
^ way back from Warsaw 
Chmelnicki stopped in 
every village, complained 
everywhere at the in¬ 
justice done to him, and 
asked if the people were 
ready to take up arms 
against the Poles; all 
were only waiting for the 
right moment. Having 
reached the Ukraine, he 
took counsel in the forest 
with his friends who had 
grown grey in campaigns; 
they all thought that no 
help could be looked for 
except from themselves. 
An order for his arrest 
was issued, but he escaped 
to Saporoshje (towards 
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reputation of being a well- Bogdan Sinovl chmelnicki revealed Ws quail- the end of 1647). AltCf 

read man. He fought in having secured the assist- 

the Polish army at the reioicing —the pealing of bells and 

battle of CeCOra where thunder of cannon—when he entered Kiev. 


his father fell; he himself was taken 
prisoner and detained for two years in 
Constantinople. There he learnt the 
Turkish habits and language, a know¬ 
ledge which proved very useful to him. 
Returning home on the conclusion of peace 
he went, discontented, to the Cossacks, 
shared in aU their revolts, and was nomi¬ 
nated chancellor (pisar) by them. 

His was a kindly, peaceable nature ; it 
would never have occurred to him to 
stir up a rebellion had not the arrogance 
of the Polish Slachta and the prevailing 
anarchy in Poland driven him to it. 
His estate of Sobotovo was taken from 
him (he was not a noble) by the under- 
starost Czaplinsky; his wife was carried 
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ance of the Cossacks in an 
assembly, he went to the 
Tartars to ask their help. His proceeding 
got wind in Poland, and at the beginning 
of 1648 two army corps were sent to the 
Ukraine, one overland, the other down the 
Dnieper ; in the latter were embodied the 
registered under the Hetman Barabasz. 
Chmelnicki advanced to meet them, and 
when they came to shore they went over 
to him. 

Chmelnicki called on them to protect their 
life and liberty, their wives and children ; 
a shout of joy greeted his words; Barabasz 
was thrown into the river. Thus the 
Ukraine on both sides of the Dnieper was 
in a blaze. The clergy preached the war 
everywhere and encouraged the revolt. 
But the feeling was intense enough 
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without this. Not merely the people in 
the Ukraine, but also those of Red Russia, 
and even the country folk in the western 
provinces of Poland, rose up and helped the 
Cossacks. If they murdered the Slachta 
and the Catholic clergy, pillaged their 
property and burnt their churches, they 
only requited them for what they them¬ 
selves-had already suffered. Every dis¬ 
contented spirit hurried into Chmeliiicki's 
camp, knowing well that the hour of 
reckoning was at hand. 

Chmelnicki soon defeated one Polish 
army at Shovti Wody, another at Korsunj. 
At the news of this Vladislav TV. started 
to go to the Ukraine, but died on the way, 
at Merecz, on March 20th, 1648. Another 
large army was put m the held, but this, 
being surrounded on the River Pilavka, 
took to flight under cover of darkness, 
and the whole rich camp fell into the hands 
of the Cossacks. Confusion and perplexity 
now prevailed in Poland. The Cossacks 
wished to be led to Warsaw. But Chmcl- 
nicki hesitated, probably because there 
was no reliance to be placed on the Tartars. 
He only marched to Red Russia, besieged 
Lemberg, took 200,000 gulden as ransom, 

, . invested Zamosc, received 

neVnetonous 

f.**^*. t A * awaited the result of the royal 
Cossack Army , , 

election. His embassy worked 

for the election of John Casimir, brother 
of Vladislav, who was eventually elected. 

Chmelnicki now began his homeward 
march ; and made his entry amid the 
pealing of bells and the thunder of cannon 
into Kiev, where he was solemnly received 
by the Patriarch of Jerusalem, by the 
metropolitan, the clergy, and the citizens. 
There now appeared in his camp am¬ 
bassadors of the sultan from Moldavia 
and Wallachia, from Transylvania and 
Moscow, all with offers of alliance. 
Chmelnicki played the part of an inde- 
j^endent sovereign. Ambassadors also 
came from the newly elected king, at 
their head Kisiel, an Orthodox noble. But 
Chmelnicki rejected all proposals for 
peace, and marched for the second time to 
the Polish frontier, since he knew that 
only the sword could decide. 

The king in person now took the field 
against him. A battle was fought at 
Zborov. John Casimir had almost been 
taken prisoner when Chmelnicki gave 
orders for the slaughter to cease; he 
wished, he said, to extirpate the Slachta, 
but not to fight against the king. New 


terms of peace were put forward by him* 
He demanded that 40,000 should be put 
on the list of the “ reserved,*’ and that 
the voivode ships of Kiev, Tchernygov. 
Poltava, and Podolia, should be given to 
the Cossacks; abolition of the union of 
Brest, a seat for the Orthodox Metro¬ 
politan in the Polish Senate, and the 
P . expulsion of the Jesuits and 

the Ukraine. 

Ukraine would liot listen to 

these conditions, and prepara¬ 
tions were renewed for war. The people 
now began to mutter that Chmelnicki 
was deserting them and would not win 
freedom lor them. But tins time the 
Cossacks, although Chmelnicki is said 
to have had 350,000 men W'itli him, were 
beaten at Berestec/ko in Volhynia, through 
the treachery of tiie 'Farrar Khan, who, 
having made an agreement wath the king, 
left the field of battle at the decisive 
moment and carried off wilh him as pri¬ 
soner Chmelnicki, vainly urging liim to 
turn back. The latter regained his liberty 
after much trouble, and when he came 
back all was lost. He still persevered, 
indeed, and even won some victories ; but 
he saw that the country could not hold its 
own without foreign aid. At the assembly 
specially convened for the purpose some 
declared for Turkey, others for Moscow ; 
there were a few voices in favour of re¬ 
maining with Poland. The masses were 
for Russia, with which the common faith 
formed a link. Chmelnicki himself pre¬ 
ferred Russia. He sent in 1653 a solemn 
embassy to the Tsar Alexis, who had 
hitherto maintained an unfriendly attitude 
toward the insir gents, and this lime the 
Grand Duke decided to accept the Cos¬ 
sacks. In the next year Muscovite com¬ 
missaries appeared in the Ukraine and 
took possession of the country. An army 
under Doroszenko submitted some years 
later to Turkey. In the centuries of 
struggle between Poland and Russia for 
D ■ .1 »% • tbe sovereignty in the East, 
year 1654 forms the turii- 
pont. Poland had been 
* driven into the background 

by her own fault, while the power of Russia 
was from year to year extended at the 
expense of Poland. It might now be said 
that the game was lost for Poland. 

But the democratic Cossack community 
was as little adapted for the arrogant 
Muscovites as for the aristocratic Polish 
republic. Absolutism cannot brook 
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national forms of liberty in its own 
domain. Moscow was otherwise, with its 
rude Boyars and its low culture, little 
adapted to benefit a people like the 
Cossacks, who, accustomed to freedom, 
stood on a higher plane in politics and 
culture. The position of the Cossacks, 
however, became more endurable under 
the Muscovite sceptre, since definite laws 
were enforced there ; all subjects were 
equal, and even those outside the Boya*’ 
class were not treated more indulgently. 
The weight of the government was, 
therefore, felt less acutely. 

An independent existence for the Cossack 
state was impossible. The Cossacks re¬ 
ceived their material as well as spiritual 
requirements from l^ussia. They bought 
theii weapons in Russian 
marts, and they owed 
their very moderate de¬ 
gree of intellectual de- 
\elopment to the Ortho- 
..i^lox clergy, whose patron 
the Russian Tsar was. 

Chmelnicki alone, with 
his sound common sense, 
recognised this, A bold 
and skilful soldier, he was 
hardly competent for his 
great task as a statesman: 
he was no born ruler, but, 
always regarding himself 
as a servant of the 
crown, he only thought 
how to find out another 
master for himself. He 
showed superficiality in 
his grip of the national 
and the social questions. 

He owed the successes 
which he achieved more 
to accident and the universal hatred of 
the Slachta than to his genius. The people 
did not notice these defects in him; 
and when he died, on August 25th, 1657, 
at the age of sixty-four years, a Cossack 
ballad sang that it was not the wind that 
groaned and howled in the trees, but the 
nation bewailing its father Chmelnicbi. 

It was not long before the Muscovite 
administration in the Ukraine caused a 
bitter disappointment. The Polish party 
therefore grew again, especially among the 
upper classes, while the people mostly 
remained loyal to Moscow. There was still 
vacillation; at one time there were fresh 
submissions to Poland, as, for instance, 
in the case of Jurij, Chmelnicki's own son, 


at another time there were reversions to 
Moscow. But there were always the three 
parties existing in the Ukraine, the Polish, 
the Turkish, and the Russian, which fought 
each other with renewed vigour. Soon 
there was evidence of a deplorable split 
between the Cossacks and the population 
which was excluded from the military 
service. The Cossacks, who acquired large 
('states, began to ‘-eparate themstlves more 
sharply as an aristocia<.y from the lower 
stratum, over which they wished to rule, 
like the Slachta in Poland. The demo¬ 
cratic spirit, which had formerly worked 
wonders in the Ukraine and haci inspired 
and moially clevau*d the whole people, 
gradually disappeared. Soon the hate of 
the peo[)le turned against the Cossacks 
themselves, who became 
their O])pressors. When 
the reorganisation of the 
government and the army 
was completed under 
Peter the Great and a 
standing army was raised, 
the Cossacks no longer 
fitted into the new politi¬ 
cal and military structure. 
But Peter still spared 
them. It was only when 
Hetman Ivan Mazeppa 
(the hero of Byron's poeni) 
had attempted in the 
Northern War (1707) to 
emancipate the Ukraine 
with the help of the 
Swedes, and had entered 
into secret negotiations 
>vith Charles XII., that 
Peter struck about * him 
" ith his usual cruelty; 
he took no further con¬ 
sideration for the separate interests of the 
Cossacks, instituted in Moscow a special 
“ Chancery for Little Russian affairs," 
and abolished the office of Hetman. 

Menschikov captured the Sjetch of the 
Saporogi on the island of Chortiza, and 
they now emigrated to the Crimea. They 
were recalled to the Dniei)er under the 
Empress Anna in 1737. They did not 
recognise their country again. Southern 
Russia had become quickly settled 
after the subjugation of the Tartar 
khanates, and was covered with towns. 
The steppe, through which the Cossacks 
had roamed like the Arabs through 
their desert, had been transformed into 
a populous land. Discontented with 



MAZEPPA; HERO OF BYRON'S POEM 
la the Northern War of 1707, Hetman Ivan 
Mazeppa, whom the poet Byron has immor> 
talised, a'.ide an effort to free the Ukraine, 
with Swedish help; this led to the abolition, 
by Peter the Great, of the office of Hetman. 
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tliis, they wished their old land to be 
restored to them and changed back again 
into a waste—a further proof that they, 
the knights of robbery and plunder, were 
no longer suited to the new age and an 
organised government. Once again in the 
time of Catharine II. a savage social 
and religious war against 
Poles, Jews, and Catholics 
blazed forth, when the 
Cossacks, together with 
Haidamakes and every 
sort of rihraff, wreaked 
their • fury and pillaged 
whole towns like Umani. 

Gonta and Selisnjak were 
the ringleaders; the Greek 
clergy once more added 
fuel to the flames. At 
last, in 1775, rotemkiii, 
by Catharine’s orders, 
took the Sjetch and de¬ 
stroyed it. One part of 
the insurgents emigrated 
to Turkey; the rest re¬ 
mained as Cossacks of 
the Black Sea ; they re¬ 
ceived the southern shore 
of the Sea of Azov and 



PUGATCHEF: A LEADER OF REVOLT 
f . Catharine II. was much alarmed at the fre- 

the island of ranagoria quent revolts, and at the hindered develop- 
QC rlwiir a ment of her new towns in the south in conse- 

as tneir nomes, Wlin a quence of these outbreaks. Pueatchef, who *7 .' 

special constitution. This trave wmseif out to be Peter III., in 1774 , Bovars, to 

^ , ..... a nafticula-rlv da.iie^Grous revolutiona.rv. . -i 1 


Cossacks at 
Last Reduced 
to Order 


Was the end of the free * P««cularly daugcrou. revol«tionary. 

Cossack life ; it survived only in songs. 

Catharine II., being alarmed by revolts, 
especially by that of Pugatchef (1774), 
and also indignant because her new settle¬ 
ments and towns in the south were 
injured in their development by a popula¬ 
tion of born robbers, declared, in the 
decree of May 3rd, 1783, in spite of her 
liberal views, all the crown peasants of 
Little Russia, and therefore the peasants 
among the Cossacks, to be serfs—a measure 
by which 1,500,000 peasants were presented 
to the nobles. When in the same year 
she united the Crimea (the Tartar Cos¬ 
sacks) with the empire, the old life 
of those half-nomads, half-robber knights, 
with all its romance and ad¬ 
venture, ceased for ever in the 
south, and the stillness of the 
grave sank over that country 
where for centuries a noisy life had pulsed.” 

A similar phenomenon came to light in 
the territory belonging to the state of 
Moscow, and to some extent in the ad¬ 
joining districts. The peasant population 
was no better treated there than in Poland; 


the treatment of the serfs became more 
and more oppressive, only with the dis¬ 
tinction that it was not so much the Boyars 
Iktc, as the state itself and the magistrates, 
who ill-treated the people with true Oriental 
brutality, and extorted from them the 
uttermost farthing. Whole districts be¬ 
came depopulated. Ac- 
c ording to th * official 
rei)ort there were in one 
region of 460 square miles 
(German) only 123 in¬ 
habited settlements and 
967 desei ted ones ; the 
rea'^on often given for this 
was “ the tsar’s taxes 
and imposts.” The people 
emigrated by thousands ; 
the limitation and the 
subsequent abolition of 
the light of emigration 
proved ineffectual. All 
the pretenders to the 
Russian crown found 
suppoiters among the 
Cossacks or started from 
that country. Among the 
more famous chieftains 
we may mention Bolot- 
nikof, who encouraged the 
bands to murder the 
appropriate 


The Serfs 
Ufider Harsh 
Treatment 


tlieir goods, their wives 
and daughters, to plunder the warehouses of 
the merchants and divide all state offices 
among themselves; then the dreaded 
Hetman Stenka (Stefan) Rasin in the 
time of the Tsar Alexis (1667-167T) ; 
Kondratij Bulavin under Peter the Great 
(i ?r7-~i7o8): Pugatchef, who 
gave himself out to be Peter 
III.; further two pseudo- 
Demetri ; they were all sup¬ 
ported by these bands. This was the harvest 
which the state of Moscow reaped from 
the Asiatic brutality of its policy. But 
among the Cossacks also arose Jarmak 
Timofejef, who became famous by the 
conquest of Siberia, and then Deschnef, 
the discoverer in 1648 of the strait between 
America and Asia whicli was later re¬ 
discovered by Behring and called after him. 
Cossacks conquered Azov and wished to 
surrender it to the tsar. Nevertheless, 
the revolts of these Cossacks gave the 
Russian government much trouble. It was 
only after the defeat of Pugatchef under 
Catharine 11 . that their wide domains 
became gradually reduced to order. 
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THE FALL OF POLAND 

AND ITS PARTITION AFTER800 YEARS OE INDEPENDENCE 


'T’HE loss of the Ukraine was not the sole 
* disaster which befell Poland in 1654. 
The war for it with Moscow and Turkey, 
was almost worse. But the Swedish 
king, Charles X. Gustavus, against whose 
accession John II. Casimir (1648-1668) 
raised a protest, also declared war with 
Poland. In addition to these Prince 
George Rakoczy II. ot Transylvania 
attacked Poland in 1657. For many years 
Poland had not been faced by such great 
danger. Warsaw and Cracow were in the 
hands of the Swedes; the Great Elector 
of Brandenburg took Prussia; Wilna 
and Red Russia were occupied by the 
Russians and Cossacks, and Rakoczy was 
committing the most terrible ravages. 
The king fled to Silesia. The saddest 
feature was that the Slachta joined the 
Swedes, and that there were traitors who 
roused rebellion against their own sove¬ 
reign. The nobler minds formed a league, 
at whose head the king placed himself; 
and an alliance was concluded with Austria 
and Denmark. 

In spite of some successes, Poland was 
forced to submit to great sacrifices. In the 
treaty of Wehlau (September 29th, 1657) 
she renounced the suzerainty of Prussia m 
favour of the Elector Frederic William; 
by this concession the duchy of Prussia 
was definitely lost. By the treaty with 
Sweden, concluded on May jrd, 1660, 
in the Cistercian monastery of Oliva 
near Dantzic, Poland had to cede Elbing 
and Livonia; besides this, John Casimir 
Poland's abandoned his rights of inherit- 

® ** * ance in Sweden, and was only 
Concessions ^iis life 

to MOSCOW Sweden. 

The Polish arms were comparatively 
most successful in the Ukraine, where 
the Poles succeeded in winning over to 
their side a part of the Cossacks under 
Wyhovskij. 

Even the son of Chmelnicki submitted to 
Poland. Nevertheless, Poland was com¬ 
pelled by the truce of Andrussov (January 


20th, 1667) to cede to Moscow Smolensk, 
Severien, Czernigov, and the Ukraine on 
the left bank of the Dnieper for thirteen 
years, and Kiev for two years. Th^ war 
with Turkev, which had been brought 
about by the defeat of a part of the 
Cossacks under Doroszenko, similarly 
ended with a humiliating peace for Poland 
^ ^ at Buezaez (Budziek), which 
^ * was concluded eventually under 

Potana Michael, the successor of John 
Casimir, on September i8th, 
1672. According to its terms Poland 
ceded part of the Ukraine to Doroszenko, 
Podolia with the fortress of Kamieniec 
(Kamenez) to Turkey, and consented to 
pay an annual tribute of 22,000 ducats. 

Still more unfortunate for Poland were 
the moral degeneracy of its Slachta 
and the general corruption of public life. 
Each group concluded peace on its 
own account with the enemy ; the parties 
were hostile to each other and stirred 
up ill-will against the king; even in¬ 
dividual officials carried out an independent 
policy. Many were in the pay of foreign 
powers, among them, for instance, the 
primate of the empire and John Sobieski, 
the subsequent king; the high digni¬ 
taries publicly taunted each other with 
venality. 

It was in the year 1652 that a single 
deputy from Troki in Lithuania, Vladislav 
Sicinski by name, dissolved the Reichstag, 
which had been summoned at a dangerous 
crisis, by interposing his veto. That the 
validity of a resolution of the Reichstag 
depended on the assent of each individual 
member—the “ liberum veto ''—was the 
essence of the constitution; each individual 
was the embodiment of the majesty of 
the empire. Unanimity in all the reso¬ 
lutions of the Reichstag had already 
been demanded, and minorities had before 
this dissolved the Reichstag. But it was 
unprecedented that an individual should 
have dared to make the fullest use of the 
‘‘liberum veto.'* Foreign interference and 
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the exercise of influence on the imperial 
policy were henceforward much simplified, 
since all that was now required was to 
win over one single individual. 

But then, as formerly, as if that was the 
obvious course, the blame was laid on 
the king. John Casimir was cautious and 
bold, but nevertheless the - Slachta 
hated him. He was accused of indiffer¬ 
ence, no regard w^as paid to him, and his 
deposition was discussed. He anticipated 
this last proceeding, as he resolved to 
lay down the crown voluntarily. There 
was still much haggling about th(^ 
annuity payable to 
him, just as he li.ul 
fornuaiy been forced 
from motives of 
economy to marry 
his brother’s widow, 

Marie Louise, in 

order that the 

('(juntry might not 
require to keep up 
two queens. The 
abdication took place 
on September i6th, 

1668, The Senate 

and the Chamber of 
Provincial Deputies 
met in a joint ses¬ 

sion. With touching 
words of farewell the 
weei)ing king laid on 
the table of the house 
the deed of abdica¬ 
tion, and the whole 
assembly wept with 
him. But the whole 
state, as it wore, abdi¬ 
cated in the person 
of the king; his 
retirement was the 
most tangible proof 
of the impossible position of public affairs. 

The ex-king revisited Sokal, Cracow, 
and Czenstochau; he learned of the election 
of his successor, the feeble Michael Thomas 
Korybut Wisnioviecki (1669-1673), and 
went to France, where he died 'it St. 
Germain on December i6th, 1672. 
Shortly before that. King Michael had 
been forced to conclude the shameful 
peace of Buezaez. He was the son of 
that voivode, Jeremias Wisnioviecki of 
Reussen, who had once vented his fury 
on the Ukraine Cossacks ; but he had not 
inherited the warlike abilities of his father. 
Under the prevailing republican conditions 



JOHN 11 . CASIMIR 

Reigrning during’ a period of wars and rebellions 
1G68), Casimir placed himself at the head of a league winch 
succeeded in bringing about an alliance with Austria and 
Denmark. He abdicated in 1668, dying in France in 1672. 


the kingship of Poland in the seventeenth 
century meant little more than a super¬ 
fluous ornament, and this was exemplified 
in Wisnioviecki with peculiar force. 

Contemporary Polish lit(-rature, which 
is characterised by the same shallow¬ 

ness as the political life, is a true mirror 
of the faults and vices of the Slachta. 
There were few exceptions. We find an 
ajit criticism of it in the Pxspuhlica 

Poloniue (Leiden, 1027): “ The king can do 
just st) much as he can personally effect by 
good fortune and cleverness. The nobles 
do what they like ; they associate with 
the king, not as peers, 
but as brothers.” 
In the person of 
John III. Sobieski 
(elected after the 
death of Wisnio¬ 
viecki on May 19th, 
1674), who had dis¬ 
tinguished himselt as 
a general against the 
Turks, Poland ob¬ 
tained a king who 
would have been 
capable ot retrieving 
the losses of recent 
yeais and of winning 
fresh glory for the 
empire. He clung 
with the full force of 
his soldierly nature 
to the plan enter¬ 
tained by thegieatest 
kings of Poland of 
opening the decisive 
campaign against 
Turkey in alliance 
with Moscow and 
Austria, since he 
rightly saw that the 
future of Poland de¬ 
pended on it. This idea led him in 1683 to 
Vienna, where he defeated the Ottomans. 

This brilliant victory, which made him 
celebrated in the whole Christian world, 
and further successes in Hungary, were 
the last rays of sunlight in which the 
fame of Poland shone. A thorough 
statesman, he treated also the religious 
question from the political standpoint, 
and thought he could end the disputes 
between the Roman Catholics and the 
other confessions by a synod, which 
he convened at Lublin in 1680 and then 
at Warsaw. From this higher point of 
view he organised the Ukraine, adopting 
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just and lenient measures, and in this 
way he won over a large part of the 
Cossacks. 

He did not hesitate at great self-sacri¬ 
fices in order to attain his purpose of 
annihilating the Turks. At the beginning 
of 1656 he sent Christopher Grzymul- 
tovski to Moscow to conclude an alliance 
with the Tsaritsa Sophia. Poland ceded, 
on April 21st, in perpetuity, Smolensk, 
Czernigov, Dorogobush, Sterodab, and 
Kiev, with the whole of the Ullraine 
on the left bank of the Dnieper. Moscow 
was to pay 146,000 roubles, and to wrest 
the Cnmea from the Tartars. The Polish 
h e r o, with tears 
in his eyes, took the 
oath to this “eternal 
peace” with Russia, 
in the hope that 
he had won this state 
tor his great plans. 

But Moscow was 
then still too bar¬ 
barous to entertain 
such noble ideas, and 
too weak to be able 
to carry them out. 

Sobieski saw himself 
thrown on his own 
resources. Butin his 
noble efforts he, like 
his predecessors, was 
always hindered by 
that social and poli¬ 
tical coriuption in 
his own country 
which rendered every 
great undertaking 
af)ortive. At the be¬ 
ginning of his reign 
he was full of ideas 
of a coup d’etat, but 
w;as comjielled, like all the others, to 
give up every hope. The actions of this 
monarch furnish a proof that even cajiable 
men may become the slaves of circum¬ 
stances. Men should be accounted great 
not according to their achievement, but 
according to their endeavour. 

The vSlachta did not even allow him to 
nominate his son Jacob Lewis as his 
pccessor ; they felt indeed a malicious 
joy when the latter did not receive the 
promised hand of an Austrian princess, 
and they tried to thwart even his marriage 
with a rich Lithuanian. Filled with morti¬ 
fication and weighed down by care, John 
III. sank into his grave on June 17th, 1696. 
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The reign of Sobieski was the 
flickering gleam in the life of the Polish 
state. The terrible times of John Casimir 
now- seemed to have come back; party 
feuds began afresh and with redoubled 
fury. Hitherto, individuals or partie.s 
had betrayed and sold their country, but 
now^ kings did the same ; foreign countries 
had hitherto made their influence felt in 
Poland only by residents and money, but 
now they did so directly by troops, which 
never left the borders of the realm and 
enforced the orders ol their sovereigns by 
the sword. The Slachta formerly, loving 
freedom beyond all else, had refused to 
make any sacrifices 
to the dictates of 
sound policy 'or to 
listen to any reform; 
but now foreign 
countries were 
eagerly desirous of 
maintaining the ex¬ 
isting conditions and 
admitted no reforms. 
Foreign mercenaries 
took up their 
quarters in Poland, 
established arsenals, 
fought each other, and 
traversed the terri¬ 
tory of the re]>ublic 
ill every direction 
without asking leave. 

Even before this 
time the neighbour¬ 
ing powers had 
entertained no 
great respect for the 
sovereignty of the 
Polish state. In 1670 
the (ireat Elector had 
ordered a Prussian 
nobleman to be forcibly seized from 
the very side of King Michael Wis- 
nioviecki and led away to Konigsberg. 
John Casimir himself, even in the reign of 
ills brother Vladislans, wLile travelling 
in the west of Europe, and driven by 
a storm on the French coast, was kept 
two years in imprisonment without any 
special feeling being caused in his country 
at the incident. Poland w^as now treated 
with undisguised contempt. 

Ih the old days, when, according to 
the ancient custom at a coronation, 
money was scattered among the crowd, 
no Pole ever stooped to pick up a coin; 
now they all clutched with both hands at 



THE FEEBLE KING MICHAEL 
Unlike his powerful father, the voivode Jeremais Wisnio- 
viecki, King Michael had but little will of his own, and wa^) 
easily influenced by those around him. He was, in fact, 
little more than a superfluous ornament; he died in 1673. 
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doles from whatever side they came. 
Formerly the Slachta had imposed harsh 
conditions on foreign candidates for the 

throne, and had_ 

stipulated for the 
recovery of lost 
provinces, but now 
no king could be 
elected without the 
consent of foreign 
powers, obtained by 
humiliating promises. 

National and religious 
intolerance grew in 
consequence stronger. 

Rome and the Jesuits 
had great influence, 
and indefatigably 
canied out their task 
of forcible conversion 
and merciless oppres¬ 
sion against all who 
were not oi their 
creed. 

The Elector Frede¬ 
rick Augustus (the 
Stiong) ot Saxony, or 
as King of Poland 
Augustus II. (1697- 
1733), owed his elec¬ 
tion partly to the 
money which he 
distributed, but 
mostly to the circumstance 
haci adopted the Catholic 
June 1st, 1697. 

In the year 
1733 the Reich¬ 
stag tleclared he¬ 
terodox persons 
to have loiieited 
all political rights 
and offices, and 
by this action 
had*given a new 
pretext to loreign 
powers lor inter¬ 
ference in the 
affairs of the 
empire. The 
sudden dissolu¬ 
tion of the diets 
was now the 
ordinary course 
of things. Under 
Augustus II., out 
of eighteen diets l>etween the years 1717 
and 1733 only five brought their delibera¬ 
tions to a close ; under » Augustus III., 



only one. Even the law courts were often 
hindered in their duties by party contests 
and were compelled to suspend their 
sittings. Since the 
state machinery w'as 
stopped recourse was 
had to alliances and 
armed combinations 
which led more cer¬ 
tainly to he goal. 
But it was not diffi¬ 
cult even for a foreign 
power to call into life, 
to suit their owm 
pill poses, some such 
‘confederation." 
They grew up like 
mushrooms, fought 
against each other, 
and increased the 
confusion. Together 
with political dis¬ 
organisation, the iiu- 
])overishment of the 
Slachta made alarm¬ 
ing progress. Desti¬ 
tute nobles, who now' 
\i\ cd only on the 
patronage and lav^our 


JOHN III, SOBIESKI : ENEMY OF THE TURKS 
This grreat king came too late to avert Poland’s impending 
doom. In happier circumstances he might have saved 
the empire and won for it fresh glory; as it was, he crushed q[ high nobility, 

the Ottoman power, and thus became celebrated in the 

whole Christian world. He was a thorough statesman as ^ * 

well as a brilliant general. Disappointed, he died in 169«. r O U 11 d the 1" 1 C ll 

magnates, w' h o s e 
that he numbers also steadily decreased. As a 
faith on natural consequence, the peasants were 

inhumanly op¬ 
pressed. The 
towns, more and 
more burdened 
by the national 
needs, were 
equally i m- 
poverished, es- 
jiecially since 
they nevvM' en¬ 
joyed the favour 
of the crown. 

The Jesuit 
schools now only 
fostered a spe¬ 
cious learning, 
and only edu¬ 
cated soldiers of 
Christ, who w^crc 
intended to set 
up in Poland the 
Society of Jesus rather than the kingdom 
OI God. Even the Piarists, an order 
established in 1607, who founded schools 
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AT WARSAW TO THE 
JOHN III. SOBIESKI 


POLISH KING 



Punishing 
Poland 
For Its Sins' 


flit t^valry ^th th^ Jesuits,/were rnofe 
’ solicitous for their owh popularity than 
for the diffusion of true knowledge. 
The moiality and culture of the Slachta 
were on a disgracefully low level; and 
their condition was the more repellent since 
it bore no proportion to their ambition, 
their pretensions, or position in the realm. 

The empire had thus 
been engaged in a deadly 
struggle tor a century. If 
its neighbours allowed it to 
last so long, the only reason was that they 
were not themselves ready and strong 
enough to swallow Poland up. They 
jealously watched and counterbalanced 
each other. It was with good reason 
tliat the saying '' Poland stands by dis¬ 
order ” now became a current proverb. 

Frederic Augustus of Saxony and 
Poland, physically so strong that he 
could bend a thaler between his lingers, 
and a thorough man of the world, seemed 
as a Polish writer aptly puts it, to have 
been chosen by Providence to. punish the 
nation for its sins. Frivolous in private 
and often also in public life, he intro¬ 
duced immorality and political corruption 
into his surroundings. In 1699 he had 
just reaped the fruits of the cam])aigns 
of his great predecessor by the treaty 
of Karlovitz, through which Poland re¬ 
covered from Turkey Podolia and Kam- 
ieniec, when he plunged Poland into a 
war which almost cost him the throne'. 

He made friendly overtures to Peter the 
Great of Russia and planned with him a 
campaign against Sweden; Livonia was to 
be the prize of victory. The Danish king, 
Frederic IV. was then drawn into the 
alliance, and the Saxon troops, which 
Augustus always kept in Poland, began the 
war. But the allies had grievously de¬ 
luded themselves in the person of the 
youthful King of Sweden. Charles Xll. 
struck blow after blow with crushing effect. 
While Russia by her natural weight and 
^ ^ not by her warlike skill 

able to conquer 


Youthful King 


the little country of Sweden, 


Augustus II. and Denmark 
could not make any stand against it. 
Charles XII. demanded from the Slachta 
the deposition of the king, and ordered 
the election of Stanislaus Lesezynski as 
king on June 12th, 1704. 

Augustus II. tried in vain to win over 
Charles XII. He repeatedly offered him, 
through secret emissaries, a partition of 
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24th, 1706, when Charles had also conquered 
Saxony, to renounce the crown of Poland 
by the treaty of Altranstadt, and did not 
recover it until Charles XII. had been 
decisively defeated by Peter the Great at 
Poltawa on Jiily 8th, 1709. The only power 
to benefit from tliis second Northern War 
was Russia, finally which acquired Livonia, 
Esthonia, and Ingria, and so set foot on 
the Baltic. . 

From the beginning of his reign Augus¬ 
tus 11. entertained the idea of strengthen¬ 
ing the monarchical power ; he kept Saxon 
troops in Poland, and did not consult the 
Reichstag. But although he possessed 
considerable talents as a ruler, the various 
schemes which he evolved all turned out 
disastrously for Poland. The ojq)osition 
against him daily grew stronger, and the 
followers of Lesezynski, who was deposed 
on August 8th, 1709, increased in numbers; 
confederations were formed on both sides. 
Russia brought matters to a head. Rapidly, 
and with astonishing astuteness, Peter the 
Great found his way in the Polish diffi¬ 
culty, and knew how to act. He came 
between the parties as a 
mediator, but took the side 
of Augustus as the least 
dangerous; he sent, as the 
“ Protector of Poland,'’ 18,000 men into 
the country, and negotiated an agreement 
between the rival parties in Warsaw. 

Augustus 11 . promised to withdraw his 
Saxons from the country within twenty- 
five days ; all confederations were broken 
up and prohibited for the future, and the 
constitution was safeguarded. In a secret 
clause the number of troops in Poland was 
limited; Poland was not to keep more than 
17,000, Lithuania not more than 6,000 
men. The Reichstag of 1717 was forced 
to approve of all these points without 
discussion, for which reason it was cihlled 
the Dumb Diet.” This was a master 
move of Peter’s, and all the more so since 
he succeeded in inducing Turkey to 
recognise this agreement. Since that date 
Russian troops never left Poland, a policy 
observed up to the last partition. 

Another neighbour had to be considered 
during the dispute for the Polish succes¬ 
sion, in the person of the Elector Frederic 
of Brandenburg. He retorted to the 
promotion of the Elector of Saxony to 
the throne of Poland by crowning himself 
as King of Prussia, on January i8th, 
1701. This aetton of his meant that he 


Peter the Great 
“ Protector 
of Poland’* 





IHADDEUS REYTEN, THE POLISH PATRIOT, AT THE DIET OF WARSAW 




wifhdi^. ftoW the ^ {deration # {the 
Geirm^ lEmpire with one part of " his 
territory/, and shifted the centre of gravity 
of power as a sovereign to Prussia, which 
was not indeed subject to the suzerainty 
of the emperor ; attention was at the same 
time called to the fact that he claimed the 
other part of Prussia, which still was 
subject to Poland. 

The far-sighted policy of the Prussian 
Icing and his successors is shown by 
their unwearying solicitude for the 
organisation and strengthening of their 
army. The numerical superiority of the 
Russian and other troops was intended to 
be balanced by the efficiency of the 
Prussians. Frederic I. was also approached 
by Augustus II. with the plan of parti¬ 
tioning Poland. Thus he, the King of 
Poland, was the first to suggest to his 
neighbours the idea of its partition. The 
third occasion was in the year 1732, when 
he hoped by this offer to win over the 
Prussian king for the election of his son 
Frederic Augustus as King of Poland. 

The Reichstag, it is true, after the death 
of Augustus II. (February ist, 1733), 
elected with unusud unanimity Stanislaus 
Lesczynski on September nth, for the 
second time. But the Slachta forgot that 
their resolutions were meaningless against 
the will of a stronger power. Forty 




STANISLAUS U.: POLAND*S LAST KING 
The end of the PoUsh Empire was in sight when, in 1764. 
Staidslads II. Ponlatevskfascended the throne. He ^d 
nothing tostem the rapid tide oi rtiin or to Pi^yjmt the 
€oeat]y)i ihiimftii betrmral 1^ n^Ntocimcy. In IW, 
SijMw&ve tehigned the crown, s^ three years later. 


STANISLAUS L: TWICE KING OP POLAND 

The troubled condttkm of Polish aHairs is reflected in the 
history of Stanislaus Lescarnski, who was elected to the 
throne in 1704. Five years later, in 1709, he was deposed 
on the return of Augustus, at whose death, in 173fl, he 
was, for the second tkoe, elected to the throne. But he 
had to give way to Frederic Augustus II. of Saxony. 

thousand Russians entered Poland, and 
Russia's prot^^, Frederic Augustus II. 
of Saxony, was elected king on January 
17th, 1734, with the title of Augustus III. 
France was obliged to acquiesce in the 
defeat of her candidate, Lesczynski. He 
received Lorraine and Bar as a solatium 
(1735-1738). He was occupied to the day 
of his death (February 23rd, 1766) with 
the thought of his unhappy native land, 
and ultimately collected round him at 
Nancy and Lunrville, the youth of Poland, 
in order to educate them as reformers. 

It was now perceived, even in Poland* 
that the catastrophe could not be long 
delayed. The voices that demanded 
reform grew more numerous. It is a 
tragic spectacle to sec how the nobler 
minds in the nation exerted themselves 
vainly in carrying reforms and saving 
their country. Two great parties (at the 
head of the one was the Tsartoryski family, 
at the head of the other the Potocki) were 
bitter antagonists. The former wished to 
redeem Poland with the help of Russia; 
the latter, with the support of France. 
Both were wrong in their calculation, for 
the salvation of Poland was not to be 
expected from any foreign power, but 
depended solely on the unanimity and self- 
devotion of the nation itself, and this 
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was unattainable. The whole reign of William I. of Prussia, had already inquired, 
Augustus III. (he died on October 5th, through their representatives in Russia, 
1763) is filled with these party feuds. what attitude the tsar would adopt on the 

The evil star of Poland willed that in tall of the Polish Kinpire. The idea ol a 
tlie second half of the eighteenth century partition of Prussia had already been 
Prussia and Russia should jiossess, in the dispelled by the Seven Years’ War ; and 
persons of Frederic the Great and the Prussian heio of that war, hrederic 
Catharine II., rulers who are reckoned the Great, was quite ready to a])ply the 
among the great(‘st in history, while idea to Poland. Nc'ither Fugland nor 
Poland herself w'as being ruined by dis- France interveiu'd when, in hebruary, 
union. In 1764, soon alter the death of 1772, at the beginning ot 1703^ ^uid on 
Augustus II., both the adjoining slates October 24th, I 70 .‘)> Poland was paiti- 
came to an agreement as to an occupation tioned between Russia, Fiussia, and 
«>1 parts ot Poland’s territory. Stanislaus Austria, and the Polish Enijun* disap[)('ared 
II. Poniatovski, a relation of the Tsar- from llu' map o\ hairope. 1 lu‘jH'()j)l('ol 
toryski family, who had been elected king l^iland had also to endure the moitilic'a- 
on October 7th, 1764, had lived hitheito tion ol seeing their own dud ciuicur m 
in St Petersburg, and had been as a tlu'se out 1 ages ol the great jiowers. 
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favourite of Catharine, intended for the Thus the Polish state alter lasting 800 
throne of Poland. This circumstance in years, ceased to be. Poland, in the search 
itself gave grounds for supposing that this for the solution of the main constitutional 
king, in spite of his amiable nature, would question, went to excess and was choked 
be a tool of the Russian j^olicy. by the exuberance of individual license. 

The I'sartoryskis, indeed, wished to use After this date there were frequent 
the opportunity and introduce usetul re- rumours of efforts to be made by Polish 
forms, and took up a strong position against patriots, especially by those who had 
Russia; but confederations were soon emigrated to France, to recover political 
formed for the })rotcction of the old independence; European diplomacy has 
liberties, and these received the support often been occupied with the Polish 
of Russia, whose interest it was to keep up question. But beyond friendly encourage- 
the lack of central authority in Poland, ment the Poles have found no friend who. 
All the European powers then showed a with powerful hand, could and w^ould 
singular eagerness for expansion; the idea have reversed the momentous events of 
of partition seemed to be in the air. The the last decades of the eighteenth century. 
Emperor Charles VI. and Frederic Vladimir Milkowicz 





RUSSIA 


THE BEGINNING OF THE NATION 

RISE AND FALL OF THE FIRST EMPIRE 


"THE birth of the Russian Eni[)iie tails in 
* the period when tlie Scandinavian 
Vikings were at the zenith ol their power. 
Just as these hardy rovers sailed over the 
Baltic, the Atlantic and the Mediter- 
rane«in, iintil they reached Iceland and 
North America, and in their small forty* 
oared galleys W'ent up from the mouths 
of the Elbe, the Weser, the Rhine, the 
Maas and the Seine far into the interior, 
striking terror into the inhabitants, so, 
too. in the east of Europe they followe(l 
the course ot the rivers and discovered 
the way to the Black vSea and Constanti¬ 
nople. The route which led up the 
Dwina and then down the Dnieper to 
Byzantium was called the Varagian way ; 
even the rapids of the Dnieper bore, so 
it is said, Scantlinavian names. Tlie 
Norsemen, who had foimded he ' and 
there independent empires in the west 
of Juiro[)e, could do so still more easily 
in the cast. 

At the outset of Russian history wx* 
find here six or seven independent dis¬ 
tricts, which stood, perhaps, under Norse 
rule : (old) Ladoga on the Wolchow, later 
Novgorod, Bjelosersk, Isborsk, 
«ri ,1 € 'pm-Q^y legion of Minsk, 

Ancestor 

o ussia Russian Empire 

w^as at fiist (about 840) in the iiorth, 
in the Slavonic-Finnish region, but it soon 
spread toward the south and was then 
shifted to Kiev in the basin of the Dnieper. 
“ Russia absorbed the Slavonic, Finnish, 
Bulgarian and Khazar empires. Rurik, 
in Norse Hroerekr, an otherwise unknowm 
semi-mythical hero of royal race [sec page 


3185), was regarded m the eleventh century 
as th( ancestoi of the Russian dynasty. 

The soil was so favourable here lor the 
growth ol a large empire that the Russians 
W'ere able, by the middle of the nintli 
century (8bo), to undertake a n.arauding 
expedititin against Constantinojile. Besides 
Slavs, Lithuanians, Finns, and Khazars, the 

Norse Werrior, 

11 was Swedes from Uinland, 

K m Sodermanland, and Oster- 

by the Slavs ^-^rmcd the 

picked troops and took the lead in every 
expedition. The mercenary hands liad 
entered into a covenant with tin? prince, 
but wxTc pledged to obey him ; they weie 
not, however, his subjects and could, 
therefore, leave him at any time ; their pay 
consisted in the booty they won. The Slavs 
composed the o' crwhelming majority ot 
the inhabitants ; fiey gradually replaced 
the Norse warriors and ousted tJiem 
completely later, notwithstanding various 
remtorceinents horn their northern iioine. 
By the end ot the ele\vnth cental y the 
Varagian element had almost disap[)cared. 
In less than 250 years the same late belt‘Il 
them which shortly l^efore had befallen 
the Finno-l'gnan Bulgars in the Balkan 
Peninsula. Both races were merged in 
the Slavonic. 

The first hero ol the old Varagian style, 
and at the same time the first genuinely 
historical ruler, meets us in Oleg, or 
Helgi, who, in 880, became the head of 
the Russian state. lie coricjuered (880- 
881) Smolensk, detcated the petty princes 
in Kiev in 882, and then transferred 
thither the centre ot the empire. He 
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inflicted on the Khazars and the Bulgarians 
defeats from which tlicy never recovered. 
Jn 900 he forced part of the Chorvats on 
the Vistula to serve in liis army. In this 
way he toiiiulcd a Dniejier empire, which 
reached Ikmu tlie North Sea to liie Black 
Sea, from the Bug to the Volga. Not 
satished with this, Oleg })lanned an ex- 
. ])cdition against Bv/anlium. 
^®**^*' . \Nhich, like Romo and Italy, 
was always tlie coveted goal 
of every Northman. In the 
year 907 he went with a mighty aimy oi 
allies down the Dnieper; the Russian 
Chionkie states that he had 2.000 boats 
with forty men m each. As the harbour 
in the Bosphorus was chased, he beached 
his ships, set them on whe(is, bent his 
sails, and tlius adv’anced against the town, 
to tlie horror ol his enemies, with his 
vessels from the landside. A pu^pitioiis 
moment liad been ehosen. The (rreek 
fleet had lallen into d(Hny, and tlu‘ (‘injire 
was hard pressed by the ]^iilgari«ans. Tlu^ 
JCmperor Leo VI. (tlie l^hilosophei) de¬ 
termined, therefore, to linbe tlie Russians 
to witiidraw', alter an inefl<'ctiial attempt 
had been made to get rid ol them bv 
poisoned lood. Tlie (ireeks paid six 
pounds of silver lor every ship, and m 
addition gave jiresents tlie Russian 
towns. 

Liberty of trading with Constantmo])le 
was then secured to the Russians. Tlieir 
merchants, however, were to enter the 
city only by a certain gate and unarmed, 
under the escort of an imperial official; 
their station was near the church ot St. 
Mammas. They received also the right 
to obtain for six months jirovisions in 
the city, to visit baths, and to demand pro¬ 
visions and ships’ gear (anchor, cables, 
and sails) for their return v(jyage. This 
treaty, having been concluded by word 
of moutli, was sworn to by the Byzantines 
on the cross, and by Oleg and his vassals 
before their gods Peran and Wolas, and 
, on their w^eapons. When the 
« f Russians left the city, Oleg 
Vi^ofv fastened his shield to the 
city wall, as a token that 
he had taken possession of the city. 
This treaty was reduced to writing in 
the year 911—a noteworthy document. 
Both parties first promise love and friend¬ 
ship to each other, and fix the penalties to 
be incurred by any who disturb their con¬ 
cord through murder, theft, or indiscretion. 
Then follow agreements as to the ransom 
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of prisoners of w^ar and slaves, as to servants 
who had deserted or been enticed away, and 
as to the estates of the Russians (Varangians 
or Varagians) wlio had died in the service 
of the emperor. Tlie proviso as to ship¬ 
wrecked men is important as a eontribii- 
lion to international law'. “ If Ihii storm 
dnv('s a (rreek vessel on to a loreign coast, 
and any Russians inhabit such coast, the 
latter sliall place m sately the ship with 
its cargo and help it on its voyage to the 
( hristian coiintiy and [)ilot it tlirough any 
dangerous places. But it such ship, either 
Irom storm or some other hindrance, 
cannot reach homi' again, then wc Russians 
will hel}i tlie sailors and recover the goods, 
if this occurs near the (ireek teriitory. 
ShonUi, however, such a calamity belall 
a (Ireek slnp (far Irom (nwee). we are 
willing to steer it to Russia and the cargo 
may be sold. Any pnrt of it that cannot 
])e sold and the sliip itsell w'e Russians are 
willing to bring with ns honestly, cather 
when we go to (ireece or are sent as 
ambassadors to your emperc/r, or when we 
lome as traders to buy goods, and we will 
hand over untouched the money ]).iid tor 
_ - the merchandise' Sliould a 

t ^ j. Russian have slam a man on 

„ . this vt'ssel or have pliiridereel 

Prophecy ;,„yg„ocls, the agreed i)eiiahy 

will he inflicted on liim.” Oleg died m 
the year 912, from the bitci ol a snake, 
which, it was alleged, crept out ot the 
skull ol his fav^nnite steed ; hence' arose 
the legenel about the marvellous tnlhlment 
ot a wizard’s prophecy that he should 
meet his eU'ath fremi that horse. Nine 
hundred years later Oleg became a tavern rite 
hero of Catharine II., who exteilled him in 
a drama bearing his name. 

His successor, Igor or Iiigvar, a less 
ca]:)able ruler, carried the weirk ol concpiest 
a stage further. In the year 914 the 
Russians w^ent with 5e)o ships te) the 
Caspian Sea and plundered tlie Persian 
coasts. The Arab Mascudi has described 
this expedition, which ap]:)ears to have 
been made during the minority of Igor, 
when his wife Olga (Helga) administered 
the affairs of the state. He himself took 
command ol the army in 941, when he 
planned a new expedition against Con¬ 
stantinople ; about the same time the 
Peclicnegs, at his instigation, undertook to 
plunder Bulgaria, wdiich had been allied 
with Byzantium since 924. But on this 
occasion the Russian fleet was annihilated 
by the Cireek fire, with which the Russians 
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Russia's 
Pledge of 
Protection 


now ijiade their hrst acquaintance. ]n 
944, Igor niAichcfl once niorc against 
Bj^zantinni—tl)e louitli Russian camjmign 
against the capital. Igor was induced i)y 
peasants to withdraw, and a lunv ticaty 
was then concluded trading 

privileges ol the Russians weie somewhat 
restricted. Ceitain goods, for example. 

might not be sold to them, and 
stiict passports w ere demanded 
horn them. TJie Russians, in 
addition to lliis, pledged 
Ihemsehcs to jiiotect the legion ot the 
Chersonnes( against attacks ol the 
Dannluai! Ihilgars, and to come to the aid 
ol tiie (iieek enijieror in time ol need 
Theli(‘at\ ^\asonce nua'e S()lemn]\ sw'orn 
And we,” .M) it runs in the Russian 
vei^ion ol llic' do('mn(‘nt, ” so many ol ns 
as are baptised, ha\’(i sworn in tlie catlu'- 
dral ot St JClias (at Kiev), on the holy 
cioss Ivmg beloie ns and tliis pau hment, 
to hold and ob'>erve uh that is written 
ther(*()n, and not to Iransgiess aii\ pail 
thereoi li an\’ man liansg’Ts^ tlnA, 
whethei lir be the jaance liimsell oi aiu>1Ii(M 
whethai* ('hrislian oi nnbaplised ma\ he 
be deprned ol all lielp troiii (rod ; \rx liim 
become a seal m this liie and in Idr 
to come, and \ct him dii' b\ his own swoid. 
I'he unba])tis(‘(l Iviissians sliall lav tlieir 
shields, then naked swords, tlieir g(n'ge(s, 
and otliei arms on the gnnind and swear 
to evei vthmg coni<iinedin tliis parchment . 
t(» wit, that Igoi evor\ Boyar, and all the 
Russians will iqiliold it for even But if 
anv m.m, be he prince or Russian subject, 
baptised or nnbaptised. act conlnrrx' to 
the tenor ol this document, lot him die 
<leser\ (‘dlv by liis ow'ii swoul, and let liim 
be accursetl by (lod and by Pcann. since 
he 1) eaketh Ins oatli. Ma^^ the great 
Ihince Igor deign to preserve his sincere 
Jove tor us. and not w'eaken it, so long as 
tlie sun shincth and tlie w'oiid remaineth 
in this and all liitnre lime.” On liis return 
home, Igor was miirdcied by the Drevlancs, 
^ j- , Irom whom lie wished to 
exact tribute; accoidmg to 
Leo the Deacon he was bound 

Prmce Igor 

bent to the ground, aiul was torn in two, 
after the manner of Sinnis in the (rreek 
legend ol Theseus. 

Since Igoi’s son Sviatoslav w^as a 
minor, his widow' Olga lield tlie reins ol 
gov'evumeiit. She iirst wreaked vengeance 
on the Drevlanes. While liesieging their 
town. Korosten, slie ])romised to make 
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a peace with them in return for a tribute 
of thiee pigeops and tliree sparrows from 
t‘VM*y house. She then ordered balls of 
lighted tow' to 1)0 fastened on the birds, 
which were let loose and set lire to the 
lioiists and outhouses ot the Drevlanes. 
The Chronicle slvles Olga the wisest of 
w'omen She was the lirst to accept 
ChristiHiiity: in 957 slie wont with a large 
retinue to (a>nstantm()]»le. and under the 
s[)onsorship ol tlie Emperor Constantine 
Poi pli\ rogennetiis and the lunpress 
Helena, daughter of Romamis Lacajiemis, 
received liapli'^m and tlie name ol Helena 
Irom the jiatnareh Theojihylactus. She 
endeax'ouied to wm her son (wer to the 
new doetnne; ” My driizma | body-guard, 
liuscirlesj would rlespisi' me,” he is said 
{0 have re]died 

in qb4 Sxaaloslav himstdf, the greatest 
hero ot old Russia, took over tlie govern¬ 
ment, althongdi his mother (who died 111 
()7o) still administered home affairs, since 
he w^as siddoin m the country. He wished 
to t()m])]et(^ the task which Oleg and 
Igor liegaii. He turned his attention first 
againsi Uie still imeonqiiercd peojdes on the 
^ Oka and Volga, marched 

Wtosiav fkc ihoWinticiand then 

/n/rC Kl.azars, whose 

town rx'kuveza (Bclaja vesh 
or Sarkel) he ca])tured ; alter subjugating 
tlie Jases (old RiKssian lor Alanes, or m 
(jeorgian Owsi - Ossetes) and tlu' Kasoges 
(rcherkesses) he returned lo Kiev. Alter 
the year qfd) the Wiatici ])aid tribute to 
Sviatoslav * shortly afterwards (968-909) 
the Ros (a]>])arently Baltic Vikings inde¬ 
pendent ol Sviatoslav) laid waste Bulgaria 
as well as the Kha/ar towns Itil, Kha- 
zaran, and Samandar. These blow-s were 
.so crushing that during the next fifty 
years we hear nothing more ol the Khazars. 

Shortly belorc these events Sviatoslav, 
acceding to the* request of the Kmperor 
Xice])horus I^hocas, backed up by a 
paymt'iit of filtei*ii liundrcdw^eight of gold 
(180,000 Byzantine gold ])ieces), had 
undertaken i\ campaign against the Danii- 
bian Bulgars ; they were to be attacked 
simultaneously from north and south. In 
the summer of 968 Sviatoslav crossed the 
Danube, defeated the Bulgars, captured 
numerous places, and took up his abode 
in Perejaslav^etz. Sviatoslav was already 
planning to establish himself firmly in 
Bulgaria, since Peter, the Bulgarian ruler, 
died at the end ot January, 969, when 
tidings came from Russia that the wild 
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Pechenegs were besieging Kiev. Tlwy we*e 
inducetl temporarily to withdraw by the 
ruse of a false report tliat Sviatoslav was 
advancing with all s])eed against tlu^ni; 
but the people of Kiev accused Sviatoslav 
of indifference. He theretore retraced his 
steps as quickly as possible, defent(‘d the 
Pechenegs, and restored i)eace. 

But his heart was still fixed on Bulgaria, 
since Perc'jasJavctz on tlie Danube was the 
centre of his country, and a plac'e w'here all 
good things wt'i'e collected togi'tluT “ trom 
the (ireeks gold and ])recious stutt's, wine 
and Iruits ; from the Boln'iiiiaiK and 
Hungarians silver and horses ; liom Russia 
liirs, wax, honey and slaves." hi the end, 
Sviatoslav divided Ins enqiire among liis 
three son*, aiul marclu'd tf)W'ards the 
sun» li-w ( sl. 

John Tziniisc('S had now^ ('oine to the 
throne ot the Byzantine Em]are in the 
]'lace ot the murdered Ni(‘t‘})horus Phocas. 
His ])redecessor had concluded ]H‘ace witli 
Bulgaria so soon as hi; learnt thi' resd 
plans ot Sviatoslav, and Tzirnisces now 
made a smiilar attempt, but twice with¬ 
out success. Tlu're ri'inamed thendori' 

_ . ,,, onlv the arbitrament of 

Russian Women ,i i d ^ i x, 

the sword. P(‘re]aslavetz 

^ , and Sihstria, to w'hich 

towns th(‘ Russians had 

withdrawn, wove captured by the (ireeks, 
m sj:)ite ot a most gallant resistance . the 
Russian w'onien themselves tought Ii<ind- 
to-hand in the melee. 

1 'h(* Russians w'ere seen dunng tlie night 
alter a battle coming out ol the town by 
moonlight to ])urn ihiur dead. fhey 
snciiticed the pi isoners ot wmi over their 
ashes, and diowned tow'ls and little I'liil- 
dren in the Danube. 'I'lie enqieror jiro- 
])Oscd to Sviatoslav to decide the \ ictory 
by single combat. Sviatoslav declmeil, 
and w^as the more bent 011 a last [)assage 
ol arms. But when this also turned out 
disastrouslv to him, owang to the siq^enor- 
ity of the Greek toiees, he made overtures 
for peace (1)71). The terms were as 
follows • The em])(‘ror j)r<)mised to provide 
j^rovisioiis lor the army of S\’iatoslav, 
which withdrew with the honours ot wai, 
and not to harass tliem wath the (xrcek 
lire dunng the retreat : he also continued 
the old trading privileges ol the Russian 
merchants. 

A meeting of Sviatoslav and T/imisccs 
took place on the right hank of the Danube 
to ratify the settlement. Leo the Deacon 
has left us a description of his person. 


Sviatoslav was of middle height, with 
blue eyes and thick eyebrows ; his nose 
w’as tlattish, his mouth hidden by a heavy 
moustai'he : his beard vvas scanty, and his 
head <ios(; shorn oxce})t for one lock 
hanging di)wn on each side (a sign of his 
Jngh birth) : Ins nei'k rose like a column 
tiom his shouldeis, and hi-- limbs were 
_ - , w'lil proportioned. His general 
P . , aspect "^as gloomy ai \ savage. 

ussin s ruby 

agan ge jieaiis, hung Ironi 

one eer : liis winte tunic was only distin¬ 
guished trom those ot Ins vvaniors by its 
i leaiibiiess 

vSviatosLis' ivnv^ - vl mit on his liomi'ward 
joiuiiey. Bui the Pechenegs WTi'e already 
waiting t)n thi Dnieper. Tlii' Greek cliroii- 
icleis relate that Tzimisccs had lequested 
till' P^'cheiiegs to illow* the Russian army 
to pass through vuthout hindiance ; hut 
he would probal)ly have done the exact 
op[)osit<\ W’lth a weaned and exhausted 
Jimy, wiiose lanks ware being thinned 
by liunger, .^viatoslav wa'ut slowly lionie- 
wards. He was slain by Kuna, the prince 
of the Pechenegs (q7J). who had his skull 
made into a drinking-vesst 1 . Part only 
ol Sviatosla\'’s army succeeded in making 
their way to Kiew I'his was the end of 
the greatest hiso oi Old Russia. A soldier 
rather than a general or statesman, he 
was w'orsIup})ed In* bis lollow^ers. He and 
Oleg stu'ngllieiu'd and consolidated the 
Old Russian stale. The Pagan age of 
Russia ends with Sviatoslav. 

S\ialoslav’s thiee sons weie -.till minors 
when he iln ided liis emj)ire among them, 
and each ot them was jblared under a 
guardian, jaripolk was sovereign in 
Kiev, Oleg m thi coantiy of the Drevlanes, 
Vladimir in Novgorod. ()naiiiis soon 
broke out; Oleg tell m battle ; \dadimir 
fled to Scandinavia: Jara[>olk thus re¬ 
mained sole ruler. But \dadimir came 
back w'ltli numerous Vtiragian mercenaries, 
deleated Jaiapolk and l)esieged him m 

Rodna. When |ara[K)lk siir- 
Thc Hero .endisuil, at tli'e demand of 

Vladimir brother, and wus on the 

Of\ the Throne . \n 1 1 

way to yiadimir, he was 
murdcied by two Wuagian^ at the door 
ot the prcseni'i -ehamber, 

Vladimir thus assumed the govern¬ 
ment m 977. He, t(/o, was a lii'ro, iought 
many w'ais, and ion<]uered numeious 
tribes. His importanci', however, does not 
lie in this, hut m the Christianising of the 
Russians, which was completed by him. 


The Hero 
Vladimir 
on the Throne 

murdcied by 
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Merchants had long since brought the marvellous change was then acc^- 

Christian doctrines from Byzantium to plished m the character ot \ladimii. 

Russia; several churches already existed Formerly a bloodthirst}^ baibaiian, he lac 
in Kiev and elsewhere, and the Cliristian once wished to revive the service ot tlie 
faith in Russia was free and unmolested. old gods to whom he owed his victoiy 
When Olga received baptism, in 057, over Jarapolk. He commanded a 1 erun 
there was already a considerable Christian of w ood with a silver liead and goklen 
coinmunitv Kiev. lYadition relates beard to be erected on a hill in the vicinity 
that the Jews, the Moham- of his palace at Kiev, and then images 
Vladitnir niedans, the Romans, and the of Chors, Daslibog, Stribog, Simargla and 
^"®***® Byzantines had triecl to win Mokosh. Two Christian Varagians were 
Vladimir over to their taitli. sacrificed to rerun, since the lather re- 
He IS said to have sent, by the advice oi lused to surrender to the pagan priests his 
his Boyai sand city eldeis, envoys into eveiy son. on whom tlie sacrificial l()t had fallen, 
countr}', wlio wure to re])ort Iroin their Madimir Ivad been an unbridled volup- 
own expenciK e on the value ()1 the difterent tuary. Besides live lawful wives, he had 
religions, 'i'en men thus started out, first three hundred concubines in Wyszgorod, 
to the Bulgarians, then to the Germans, 300 in Belgorod, and 200 in the village of 
lastly to Byzantium. 7 'he service m Berestow' near Kiev. 

the s])lendid cliiivch of St. Sophia at But after the adoption of Christianity he 
Byzantium made' the best impression on became a changed man. The idols w’ere 

them, 'fills decided the ado])tion of the cast down, and, amid the tears of their 
(ireek laith. Vladimir had indeed no worshippers, were partly hacked to pieces, 
other clioKO. I'lihss he made some ])artly burnt. He ordered the Penm, w hich 
viokmt breach wath the past, lie was was most highly reveied, to be fastened 
bound to establish the Byzantine re* to the tail oJ a horse ; tw^elxT men then 
hgion. w’liicli was already widely spread belaboured it wfith sticks and hurled it 
in the country, as the national religion. „ . into the river. The sjiot is 

7 'he decision was taken, as had been the d^#*"'*** even now’ pointed out where 
case wuth the Franks or tlie Bulgarians, His Idols dowmlall of the devil” 

during a caiipmign. Vladimir, as an ally was consummated. Men were 

of the emperor, vow^ed to become a posted along the shore to push back 
Christian il he should take' Kherson. into the w^ater the stranded god and 

(diristians were already strongly rejm'- to keep off the wailing pagans, 
sented in his army. When, then, the Vladimir then issued a proclamation that 
toW'ii siin'endered, he sent to the Km- any man, whether ricli or poor, who did not 
porors Basil IT. and Constantme VITl., and come to the ri’^er bank on the next morning 

ask('d the hand ol their sister Anna. His would be considered his enemy. The next 

request was granted on the condition that day he went to the Dnieper accoin- 

hc w'ould ('oiisent to he baptised. panied by the priests. The people steppeil 

Vladimir is said to have attributed the into the water and w^ere baptised in 

defeats of Ins great father to the mighty crow’ds. Many followers ol the old gods 

(jod ol the Christians, just as the Byzan- escaped into the steppes or the woods ; 
tines thanked at one time St. Demetrius, at centuries elaj)sed before Russia w’as 
another St. fheodorus Stratilates, for their entirely Christian. Under the direction of 
vK'torics. Vladimir now, therelore, put the Greeks he started a school at Kiev, 
the Christian (lod to the proof before Even this encountered difficulties ; Vladi- 
The Christian as Constantine mir, indeed, was compelled to send nian}^ 

Co<8 Put Clovis had done in children away from school back to tlieir 

to the Test i^iri^ilar crises, and since the homes, because their parents regarded 

result was favourable, he writing as a dangerous form of witchcraft, 

decided to adopt the Christian doctrine. He Kiev, where there w^as already a bishop- 
was, llierefore, baptised in q88 in Kherson. ric, was now made the see of a metro- 
fhe Byzantines conferred on him new politan, and several new bishoprics w'ere 
royal insignia and the title of Basiletfs, founded. The first metropolitan, Michael, 
\vhich he at once inscribed on his gold and came from Constantinople ; even in 
silvei coins. He returned to Kiev, after later times the bishops and metropolitans 
munding another church in Kherson, were mostly Greeks, seventeen out of 
* he Russian chronicle tells us what a twenty-three, down to the Mongol invasion - 
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of 1240. The first priests are said to 
have been Bulgarians. It was not until 
later that the schools provided lor their 
own rising generation. 

Vladimir was completely changed. He 
remained loyal to his (heek wile, distri¬ 
buted his income to the chinches and the 
poor, and no longer toi»k pleasure in wars. 

In contrast to his previous 
A Great Step princc was now 

mild; he was reluctant, Irorn 
fear of sin, to enfoice death 
penalties,and, since brigandage was largely 
on the mcrea^iO, had to be urged by the 
bishops to reintroduce the old laws. In all 
probabilitv. he, like the Emperor Otto Ill. 
and l)iik(* Boleslav I. Chabis, liad been 
influenced by the idea ot the millennium, 
and believed that the end of the world 
would come in the year 1000. He wiis 
passionately fond of relics, and came back 
iroin Kherson with a lich store of them. 
He is \v()rshi])ped in th(i Russian Church 
as a saint, and was named Isaposlolos, or 
the Aposlle-hke 

Although (liristianily w’as only super¬ 
ficially grafted u}ion national life and 
was so adapted to Pagan customs and nleas 
that it was closely interwoven with 
the old popular riiligion, neverthekiss the 
conversion was decisive lor Russia. By 
tlie adoption of the tireck faith it entered 
into the communion ol the (iieek Church 
and into the intellectual heritage ol the 
(jieek world, and by so doing w^as distinctly 
opposed to the Roman Church ami 
Western civilisation. This step decided the 
place i)l Russia in the histoiy of the world. 
Henceforward Russia .shares the for¬ 
tunes of the Oriental Church, and partly 
those ol the Ijy/anline Empire. Bj^z-an- 
tiuin had gained more by the conversion 
ol Russia tlian it could have ever won by 
force ot arms; Russia became m culture and 
religion a colony ol Byzantium without 
thereby losing political indeiiendence. We 
must not overlook the fact that Byzan- 
wk * » • was the foremost 

t Civilised nation, from wfinch 
Brantiir Western Europe had much 
to learn. Byzantine Christian¬ 
ity brought inestimable advantages to the 
Russian people—a language for cluirch 
services, which was understood by all and 
enriched the vernacular with a host of 
new words ; and an indejiendcnt church, 
which promoted culture and at the same 
time was considered politically as a 
common focus for all parts of Russia. 
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Priests and bishops brought books from 
New Byzantium and disseminated the 
art of writing. These were followed by 
architects, builders, scholars, artists and 
teachers. Splendid edifices rapidly arose 
in Russia. Kiev^ with its countless churches 
was soon able to vie with Byzantium. 
Vladimir loiinded a scliool foi the training 
of the priests. Monasteries were builf, 
which carried culture into distant coun¬ 
tries. It was the national church which 
helped the Russians to impress a Slavonic 
character on alien races. 

The union with Byzantium had, it is 
true, some disadvantage^; but these 
were not ap])arent for centuries. After 
the thirteentli century P>37zaiitine culture 
retrograded, and Russia suffered the same 
fate as her instructress. The hatred of the 
West, which Russia inherited from Byzaii- 
tmm, was translormed, at a i:)eriod w^hen 
th(‘ Western civilisation stood high, into 
a hatied ol culture. Russia was thus con¬ 
demned to a sort ot stagnation. Jhit it 
can hardly be asserted with justice that 
l^ussia suffered any rletriment because 
m days of danger it could not reckon on 

The Fhie Rome. It is true 

- « ^ that Rome was lor many een- 
p tunes the lorcmost ]>ow(‘r, but 

wMs she able to save Palestine ? 
Russia shared the late ol Byzantium, 
because that ^vas the fate ol all Eastern 
PAirojie, which, tying on the troutler ot 
Asia, suffered imu'h from Asiatic hordes. 
Russia and Byzantium were like break¬ 
waters erected against the waves of 
Asiatic immigration. That was the draw¬ 
back ot th(* geographical position. Even 
the lin(‘ ol states w'hich lay further back, 
Poland and Hungary, had been partly 
drawn into the same vortex. Only the 
states westward of this dividing wall 
were able to develop their civili.sation 
unhindered. 

vSince Russia entered fully into the 
field ot Greek thought, it adopted those 
peculiar conditions which resulted as a 
consequence ot the relations of Church to 
State in Byzantium. Rome aimed at 
ecclesiastical absolutism and world-sove¬ 
reignty. The papacy was not content with 
a position subordinate to, or even parallel 
wuth, the stale, but insisted that the 
spiritual power ranked above the secular. 
This claim kindled in the West the 
struggle between the .secular power and 
the Church, the struggle between Papacy 
and Empire. No such movement disturbed 
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the Ea^t. There the Church continued my unworthy self frightened him, he 
in ^ that subordination to the state accompanied me with his army for two 
which had existed from the beginning, days to the furthest boundary of his 

Hence the omnipotence of the State m kingdom, which he had surrounded with 
Russia, although the Church at all times an exceedingly strong and long palisade, 
exercised great influence there. The He dismounted; T and my companions 
sovereign could appoint or depose the went aliead, whih' he followed with the 
bishops. Even the ecclesiastical dei)end- chief men of his army. Tims we passed 

ence on Byzantium was rather a matter . through thi‘ gate le took his 

of tolerance and custom tlian an esta- station on one hill, we on 

blished right. If the sovereign did not pjehene ^^nolhcr. I myself carried the 

find it agreeable to receive a bishop sent vTiich f embraced with 

from Byzantium, he substituted another, my arms, and sang the well-known verse, 
The inner change which was worked ' Peier, if thou 1 ov(">.l Me, feed My sheep." 
in Vladimir was in oiu' respect dis- “ When tlu'an( tj/hone was finished, the 
advantageous loi tlu' empire; then^ was prince sent one of lus nobles to us with 

a loss of energy. In the year 992 Vladimir the following mc‘ssagc ; ‘ I have escorted 

came into conflict with the Pcchenegs on lliee to the b]^ot where iny land ends and 

the southern frontier near Perejaslav. that of the enemy begins. 1 l)eseech thee 

A single romi:at was to decide the dav. in God’s name not to grieve me by forfeit- 

After a fierce struggle a young Russian ing thy young life , i know that to-morrov/ 

succeeded in throttling with his own beioie tlie third hour thou wilt have to 
hands the giant champion of the Peche- taste the bitterness of death without 
iK'gs. In order to protect the coimtiy cause and without gain.’ 1 sent the 
against further attacks, Vladimir esta- following answer back to liim: ^ May 

blished a line of defence. There are indica- God open ]>aradivSc to thee, as thou hast 

tions that he entered into alliances with o[)en(‘(l to us the way to the heathen ! ’ 
^ . the West, above all with Rome, We then started, ami went t\\o days, and 

inAUUnce ^^olicmia. iio oiie did us any harm. On the tliird 

with Rome His son Sviatopolk married the day—it was a Friday—we were thrice, 

daughter of i^oleslav I. ot at daybreak, noon, and at the ninth hour, 

Poland. Possibly there is some connection brought to ex'ecutioii with bowed neck, 

between this and the tact that Madiinir and yi‘t each time came out Irom among 

in 981 took possession of the Czerwenish the anny of the enemy unscathed. On 

towns 6t Halicz and Przeinysl—the later vSunday we reached a large tribe, and a 

l^ed Russia—and thus pushed the western respite was accorded to us until special 

troutier of Russia as lar as the Carpa- messengers liad siimmoneil the whole 

thians. tribe to a council. At the ninth hour ol 

In th(' year 1000, Bruno of Ouerfurt, tie* next Sunday we wiTe haled to the 

styled the Archbishop of the Heathen, meeting. . . . ‘ aeii a vast multitude 

came to him, being desirous to preach the rnsht'd upon us . . . and raised a ttTrible 

(Jospel to the wild Pcchenegs. Vladimir outcry. With a thousand axi‘S and swords 

employed him to negotiate a ]x*av:c with tuey threatened to hew ns to jucces. . . . 

the Pechenegs, and accompanied him to The elders at length tore us loicihiy Irom 

the Irontier. The report which Bruno their hands. Tliey listened to us, and 

furnished in 1008 to the Emperor Henry II. recognised m their wisdom that we had 

gives ns a good picture of Vladimir’s come to them with good intentions. .So 

character. He wrote : “ Alter I had spent ^ ^ we stayed lor live months with 

a lull year among the Hungarians 10 no s people, and travelled 

purpose, I went amongst the most tenable . . . through tlireeof their districts ; 

of all heathen, the Pechenegs. The lord of we did not reacli the fourth, 

the Russians (Vladimir), ruler ot a wide i)ut envoys irom their nobles came to us. 

territory and great riches, detained me When some thirty souls had been won 

for a montJi, tried to deter me irom my for Christianity, we concludi'd lor the 

purpose, and was solicitous about me, acceptance of the king a j^eace such as 

as if I was one who wantonly desired to they thought no one save we would have 

rush upon destruction. . . . But since been able to conclude. ' This jieace," they 

he could not move me Irom my purpose, said, * is concluded through thee. If, as 

and since, besides that, a vision concerning thou promisest, it is lasting, we are willing 
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all to become Christians; but if the 
prince does not loyally aclliere to it, we 
must then think about war, not Chris¬ 
tianity/ With this object I went back 
again to the prince of the Russians, who 
for God’s sake was contented therewith, 
and gave his son as hostage. We, however, 
consecrated one of our number to be ])ishop, 
. and placed him, togetlier with 
Vladimir middle of the 

Am(^g land. Thus Christian order now 
the sein s among th(‘ mo^^t cruel 

and wicked nation of heatlKms that 
dwidls on (he face of tlu' globe.” This 
imj)orlant letter, which is aRo the only 
contem[)orary account of Vladimir, nn- 
lortunatcly breaks off here. St. Bruno 
was )>robal)ly mastc'r ol some one Slavonic 
language. 

According to the later chroniclers, 
Vladimir was mucli beloved by his ])eoplc. 
Th(‘ tradition records with esiuTial plea¬ 
sure how every we ek he banqueted with 
his Dru/ma and the elders of the city of 
Kiev. He celebrated in historical 
ballad as a sun-god, and called the* beauti¬ 
ful red sim of Russ a (kraMio]e solnv'-zko). 
The Clmreh reckoiu'd him amongst her 
saints. 

Vladimir died m 1015. Some con- 
siderahlci time jirobably betore hn death 
he liad divided liis (unpire among his 
sons alter the following method : Sviato- 
polk received Tiirow ; Ts]asla\’, Polock ; 
Boris, Uostow ; Gleb, Murom ; Sviato¬ 
slav, the count!y of the Drevlanes; 
Wsevolod, Volhyina; M.stislav, Tniuto- 
rokaii. Whether or how lie dis})OS('d of 
Kiev we are not told. In any ease, the 
quarrel about it bioke out immediately 
alt(T bis death. The Druzina liad wished 
for one ol the sons of the Greek jirinccss 
Anna. But Hons, like his brotlicr Gleb, 
was absent, and the power was seized by 
vSviatopolk, the son-in-law of Bioleslav of 
Poland, who happened to be on tlie spot, 
although an attempt was made to keep 
. secret the death of the 

lather until the arrival of 

f-roslav The latter h.mscll 

resigned the sovereignty in 

favour of Ins elder brother, but neverthe¬ 

less was assassinated together witii Gleb 
and Sviatoslav. Boris and (ilel^ were 
wor,sliip}>ed as holy martyrs, and many 
churches bear their names. 

Th(j other brothers wen* now^ seized 
with panic. Jaroslav of Novgorod 
marched at once ae'ainst Sviatojxdk, 
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defeated the godless sinner at Lubetch 
and forced him to fly to Poland. Jaroslav 
then remained in Kiev ; for Sviatopolk, 
although reinstated in 1017 by Boleslav 
oi Pohind—who took this oj^portunity 
to conquer Przemy.sl in 1018—r'ould not 
maintain his position. Jaroslav had yet 
another war to face with Mstislav of 
Tmiitorokon. With the help ol the 
Kasoges, Khazars and Seweranes Mstislav 
insisted iii)on a new i)artition of tlie 
empire in 1023 ; he received the whole 
country east of the Dnu'per. witli a 
resideiK'e m Teliernigov. Jaroslav’s rule 
was im])ortant for the development of 
Russia. W(* notice (‘specially a coolness 
m tlie ndations with tlie Varagians, who 
began to be troiiblc'some and. indc^xl, 
dangerous to him. Between tlu'm and the 
Novgorodians tlien* were* frequent and 
sanguinary riots. Jaroslav siqiportcd tlie 
lattiT, and sent the Varagians out of the 
land, as Vladimir had tri(*d to do in ()8o. 
Thus the Varagian ago of Russia ends 
with Jaroslav. 

Russia already appears as a large Slavonic 
commonwealth, with a ])olicy ol its own 
and a consciousness ol nation- 
!• ahty. And, as it the wars 
of th^WeTt Byzantium had formerly 

° l)C(‘Ji (liK* merely to Varagian 

mflucnces, the last o('easion when Russia 
and the cm])ire came into collision occurred 
under Jaroslav. The casus belli was a 
quarrel between Russian nuuThants and 
Byzantines The ])uni1ory exjiedition 
witli which Jaroslav entrusted Jus son 
Vladimir in 1043 ended disastrously, once 
more in consequence of the devastating 
effect of the Greek fire. Part only of the 
Russian army was able to rally and 
inflict a defeat on the ])ursuing Greeks. 

Jaroslav, though no hero in the style of 
Sviatoslav, still knew how to handle the 
sword. He struck the Pcchcnegs such a 
blow that they no longer ventured to 
attack Russia; their name soon dis¬ 
appeared. Their role was taken over, 
liowcvor, hy another wild peo])le, the 
Polowzes, whom we already know as 
Kumanes. In the west, also, Jaro.slav 
Joiight with Lithuanians, Jatvingcs, and 
Mtisovians, and helped his son-in-law 
Casimir of Poland to win back the empire. 

Kiev reached the zenith of its grandeur 
iindc^r Jaroslav and excited the admiration 
of the West; among its churches, which 
were said to number 400, that of St, 
Sophia with its s])lendid mosaics was 
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conspicuous. The city with its eight 
markets was the rendezvous of merchants 
from Byzantium, Germany, Scandinavia, 
Hungary and Holland ; flotillas of nuT- 
chantmen furrowed the waters of the 
Dnieper. 

Jaroslav founded monasteries, for 
instance, the Crypt Monastery at Kiev, 
which was destined to become a seminary 
of culture for Russia. Hirnsi^lf acquainted 
with writing, he took an interest in sc'hools, 
and founded one in his helovc'd Xovgorocl 
for 300 boys. He had not artists enough 
to decorate all the churches, nor jiriests 
enough to ]u*ovid(' for divine Nerx ue. He 
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Jaroslav enjoyed a high reputation 
among his contemporaries He formed 
connections by marriage v/ith the royal 
houses ol Norway, Poland, Hungary and 
France, and was in request as an ally. 
The Russian peo})le calked him the Wise; 
the Scandinavian sagas have much to tell 
of him. If, however, the empire was 
to be preserved m its old grandeur the 
suecession mu si be fixed in some way. 
In e.kl times, wiien tlir state was governed 
in ])atriarchal «lyle and the sovereign 
held a paternal authority, when the royal 
tieasiiry was also the national treasury 
and the othees at thr rov.d coiirl w^ere also 
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summoned Greek choristers Irom Byzan¬ 
tium to the capital, who were to mslruct 
the Russian clergy. Adam of Bremen w^as 
justified, therefore, in calling Kiev the rival 
ol Constantinople and the fairest ornament 
of Greece. Since Russia had hith*Tto no 
wiitten laws, Jaroslav ordered the custom¬ 
ary law to be noted down. This simjilc 
code contains little beyond a .scale ol 
penalties lor various crimes, and a fixed 
table of fines ; it does not mention death 
sentences or corporal punishments. Xever- 
theless, it was a promising preliminary step. 
The first ecclesiastical laws for Russia w’ere 
also put into writing under Jaroslav. 


state offices—when, that is, the empire 
was considered the private property ol the 
monarch, family law w^as identical with 
public law, and the sovereign had the con¬ 
trol of the kingdom as much as of his own 
goods and chattels. And just as, according 
to the civil law of the time, every child 
had a claim to a part of the paternal or 
iamilv ])roperty, so every member of the 
reigning house had a claim to a share of 
the kingdom. 

.Since, then, according to Germano- 
Slavonic custom, the eldest of the tribe or 
of tlie family administered affairs within 
the family drcle, so in the empire the 
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younger members were pledged to obey 
the eldest. This was the so-callcd “ right of 
seniority/’ Russia had long been ruled on 
this principle. The custom had grown up 
there since the days of Olga that the 
eldest should have his home in Kiev, while 
the younger sons lived elsewhere, and 
were in some sense his subicrts. Sviato¬ 
slav had divided the kingdom 
among his sons on this prin¬ 
ciple, only reserving tor himself 
the title of grand diikis 
According to the Russian Chionicle. 
Jarosla'% foieseeing his death, made the 
following arrangements : “ Isjaslav. your 
eldest brother, will represent me and leign 
in Kiev, Subject \ ourselves to him as 
you have sutijectcd \ ourselves to vour 
father. T give to Sviatoslav, Tchernigov, 
to Wsewolod, Perejaslav, to Wjatshelav, 
Smolensk. Igor, the youngest, receives 
Vladimir with Volhynia. Let each he 
content with his share : it not. then shall 
the elder brolleu' sit in justice over you as 
lord. He will defend the op])resS('d and 
punish the guilty.” this arrangement 
Jaroslav had merely acted aceoidmg 
to the ancient custom. How tar tlu' privi¬ 
leges wont which custoinar> law gave 
to the ” oldest ” is shown In the expiession 
current at that tim<' : tlu' vonnger rode 
at the rein of the eld(U' , he had iinn as 
master, stood at his orders, and looked up 
to him. The grand duke, w hose seat w^'ls 
in Kiev, was lord ovei all Russia ; lie 
dispostxl of vaCiiiu ])i iiK'ijialities, and w’as 
the supreme judge and commaiuler-m- 
chief. 

The imiovatiou introduced by Jaro¬ 
slav probably consisted only in cleaily 
defining the order in w'hich the younger 
princes should be piomoted alter the 
death of the grand duke. The territories, 
which he assigned to his sous according 
to their respective age and rank, formed 
the following scale : Kie\' I , Tchernigov 
II., Perejaslav HI. Smolensk IV, \dadi- 
mir V. The royal throne was 
only to be reached by pro¬ 
ceeding trom V. to 1 . It a junior 
prince died before the elder, and 
therefore without having reached Kiev, 
his sons also remamed excluded trom the 
grand ducal title. Thus the s{>n of Vladimir 
of Novgorod, Rotislav. was loued to 
abandon any prosjiect ol reaching Kiev. 
The princes who wTre thus trom the first 
precluded from advancing, since their 
fathers had not been grand dukes, w'ere 
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called Isgoji. But the weakness of the law 
lay in this very point; for those who were 
set aside felt the injustice of it, and 
recourse to arms. Parties were formed 
which were bitter foes to each other. 

The position of the grand duke at the 
same time was not strong enough to ensure 
order. His power rested (Ui the idea of a 
paternal authority which was deficient 
in any true basis oi power; he had, in fact, 
only obtained one share, like the others. 
If he wished to on force the right of seniority, 
he W’as compelled to look out tor alliances. 
And siiK'c! self-interest usually outweighs 
patiiotisin, Russia w\as plunged into long 
years ol civil wxir through llic increasing 
numbers of the royal house. Subsequently 
many petty priiicq)alitios, which wore 
unc(‘asingly at war with each other, 
sprang up side by side in Russia, since 
the legal arrang(‘m(‘ut was broken down 
by untorcsccn contingencies. The root 
of the evil is to be found in that defective 
legislation and m the large increase of 
the Runkoviches. 

Thus the heroic age (Uided with Jaroslav. 
Russia, parcelled out into numerous pro- 
. , vinces, its strength sapped by 

ussia s prolonged civil wars, soon sank 
p Irom the pmnach' which it had 
rcach(‘d m its days ol ])r()sper- 
ity. Perhaps for this reason tradition has 
shed a flood ot glory round the last jirinco 
and despot of the old era. 

The very first successor ot Jaroslav, 
the Grand Duke Isjaslav, whom his lather 
had placed on the throne at Kiev during 
his lifetime, could not maintain his j)osi- 
tion. Tlu' ])C()])lo ot Kiev banished him 
and raised to the throne a prince wdio 
stood outside the prescribed order of 
succession. A hot dispute soon broke out 
which was destined to last for centuries. 
Not a single Russian prmcii was ashamed 
to invoke, in casi' of need, the help of 
Poles, (iermans, Lithuanians, Hungarians, 
or even Pnlovzes. The first a])peal for 
help was to the Polish duke Boleslav II. 
the Bold, who conquered Kiev in 1069, 
as Boleslav I. had once done, and for the 
first time sacked th(‘ city. Soon, however, 
the threatened Isjaslav was compelled 
once more to give way, and his renewed 
ap])eal? to the Poles for help were futile. 
Then m 1075 he made bvertures to the 
Emperor Henry IV. ; but the embassy 
of the latter failed to obtain any results 
in Kiev. Isjaslav, in order to leave no 
stone unturned, actually sent his son. 
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Jaropolk, to Rome to Pope Gregory VII. David, enticed V<issilko to Kiev, and 
(a course which was followed later by his then surrendered him to David, who 
second son, Sviatopolk, grand duke from put out his eyes. The princes once more 
1093 to 1114). assembled in 1100 at Uwjatyci on the 

If we reflect that tlie Investiture struggle Dnieper, and concluded a new ))cace ; the 
was then at its height, and that the 11ft chief agent this time, also, was Vladimir 
between Rome and the Greek Church was ^bmomach. He was (hand Duke from 
now too wide to be bridged, we must 1114 to 1125, and conducted (he gov(‘rn- 
from the Russian standpoint condemn (he ment with vigour and justice, 

conduct ol Isjaslav in offering lor sale in . letter which Vladimir 

every market the honour of his country. of^CounscI vvrote to Oleg ol Tchernigov 
He had not been able to induce Little is still extant, as also his wilk 

Poland or (jermany to lend him any help somcoi the chief sentences of which deserve 
without some leturn, and he now wc'iit to to be quoted. Since my end is near, I 
Rome and jirolesscd himselt to be a vassal thank the All Highest that he has ])rol(mged 
of the papal chair. The Pope m gratitude my days. . . . Praise the Louh dear cliil- 
nominated his son Jaropolk to be his dren, and ii)vc also your lellow-meii. 
successor. Had that nomination been Xeithe^-lasting, nor solitude, nor monasti- 
acceptecl, a hereditary monarchy would at cism will save you, but goon deeds alone, 
one stroke have been created in Russia, . . . Do no( always have Ihi* name of 

certainly to the country's advantage. But (iod ou your lips, but it you have 
Ispislav never came to the throne. stp'ngtheiied an oatli by kissing the cross. 

Hitherto there had not been wanting a bewaie of breaking it. . . . Look 

sup])ly of able ]irim:(‘S and heroes of the diligently yourselves after exviyllnng in 
old stamp; but they destroyed each other, your lumseholds, and do not trust to 
Everyone knew that this meant the ruin retainers and servants, or th< guests will 
ol Russia ; but no one was willing or speak evil of your house. Be strenuous in 
. able to pievTut it. Vladimir war, setting a model to your voivodes. 

Cross the soil ol that . . . When you travel tlirough your 

of*Pcace Wsewolod to whom, accord- country, sulha* not your \assals to molest 
ing to the distribution made the ])eo])le. but where you halt, give your 
by Jaroblav, the district of Porejaslav was meat and drink to your hosts. Above all, 
assigned, was a man of gentle character, honour vour giK'Sts, noble and lowh*, mer- 
religions and just, but at the same lime chants and ambassadors; it ye cannot 
brave and shrewd. Ho always endeavoured give them presents, make them content 
to settle dis])utos by pacific methods, and at least with food and drink. .Foi* guests 
pointed out the great ravages caused by sjMcad good and evil re]iort ol 11s in 
the Polovzes. The princes fiaally concluded lorcigii lands. . . . Love your wives, 

a pcacelul alliance, when they met in i<)()7 but be not governed by them. . . . 

at Tmbetch by Tchernigov on tl Dnieper. Kc( p in mind the good which ye liear, and 
The source of the evil was seen ti) lie m learn that whic’ -ye do not know. Aly father 
the proviso that the princes, since they could speak m live languages . . . 

moved from one country to another, Man ought always to be occiqned. When 
gradually approaching Kiev, never felt at yon are journeying on horseback, and 
home anywhere, but neglected their pniici’ have no business to transact, do not give 
palities. It was, theretore, decided that w'ay to idle thoughts, but repeat some 
every Rurikovich should continue to lu'hl prayer wdiich you ha\^e learnt ; it no other 
his father’s share. All kissed tlxe cross occurs to you, then the shortest 

of* peace, and promised to defend the and best, ‘Lord have mercy 

country, one and all, against the ]\ 4 ovzes. upon me.’ Never go to sleep 

But the lule of succession, which had without having bowed your 

become in Lubetch the law of the land liead to the earth ; but if youlcel ill, bow’ 
did not put an end to the civil w^ars. yourselves thrice to the earth. Let the sun 
David ol Volhynia, the son of Igor and never find you in bed ! Go early into the 
grandson of Jaroslav, was at enmity wntli church to offer your matins to God ; my 
Volodar of Terebowla and Vassilko of father did so, and so did all good men. 
Przemysl, the sons of Rotislav. The princes . . . After doing that they sat m 

hadhardlyseparated when the Grand Duke council w ith the Drnzina, or administered 
Sviatopolk, in consequence of the hints ol justice or rode to the chase. But at noon 
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they lay dovm to sleep; for God hath 
fixed noontide as a time of rest not only 
for men, but also for foiir-iooted creatures 
and for birds. Thus, too, hath your 
father lived. 1 have always done per¬ 
sonally that which I might have employed 
my servants to do. ... I myself 
exercised supervision over the church and 
divine worship, over the 
3*^® household, the tables, the 

ecor o chase, the hawks and tlie 

MoaomacK j 

eighty-three campaigns altogetlier, not 
reckoning the unimportant ones. I con¬ 
cluded nineteen treaties of peace with the 
Polovzcs. 1 took prisoners more Ilian a 
hundred ot their noblest princes and 
afterwards released them; mor(‘ than two 
hundred 1 executed and drowiuul in the 
rivers. Who has travelled quicker than I ? 
If I started in the morning from Tcherni- 
gov, I wa^^ in Kiev before vespers. . . 

1 loved the chase, and your uncle and I 
have often captured wild beasts together. 
How often have I been brought to the 
ground . . . but the Lord hath pre¬ 

served me. Therefore, dear children, fear 
neither death nor battle noi v\ild beasts. 
Be m(*n, wliatever be the de'^tiny that 
God intends lor you ! If divine provi¬ 
dence has destined diMtli tor ns, neither 
father nor mother nor brother can save 
us. Let the hope ot man be in the pro¬ 
tection ot God alone.” When Vladimir 
Monomoch died, in 1125, ‘‘all the people 
we])!,” .said his contemporary Nestor. 

Th(' number of the princes fighting lor the 
possession of Kiev grew more and more, 
and the position ot Russia became more 
and more despt'rate. vSouth J^nssia in 
particular could never regain tranquillity 
and delend itself against tlie wild dwellers 
in the ste])pe. It was a fortunate cir¬ 
cumstance indeed that inveterate tends 
prevailed among these latter. The western 
tribes, the Torkes, Berendejans, and 
Pechenegs, which were called collectively 
„ , ('hornvje Klobiiki (Black 

. ( ai)s), w^re mortal enemies 

K Polovzfs and thcro- 

Soutk Russia 

were settled in the coiintiy. They were 
soon assimilated with the Russian people, 
and thus brought a peculiar strain into 
the national characteristics of South 
Rus,sia. Th(‘S(‘ various nations of the 
steppe lought as allies of one Ru.ssian 
prince against others, until they all became 
Slavs. But as late as the sixteenth century 
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a tribe in the district of Skvirsh near 
Kiev called itself “ Polovces.” 

The end of all this was the political and 
economic collapse of South Russia. A con¬ 
sequence of the same causes was that the 
princes who were excluded from the con¬ 
test for Kiev shook themselves free from 
the supremacy of the grand duke there, 
and that totally independent principalities 
were formed. I'his was the case with 
Polock. Novgorod, Rostov, Turov, Pskov, 
Wiatka, and in the wTst with Halicz. 

A powerful jnincipality developed in the 
soiith-w'est of Russia, in tlu' Dnicsb'r 
district. Vladimir, w^ho had been ('utriisted 
bv Jarodav the Wise with the conduct of 
the cam[)aign against Byzantium in 104^^, 
and as prince ol Novgorod had jirc- 
dccoased his father in 1052, had left a .son, 
Rotislav. The latter, as the “ Isgoj ” [see 
above! having no claim to the throne ol the 
grand duke, had to be content with Rostov. 
When, then, one of his uncles, Vjatcheslav 
ol Smolensk, died, and the youngest uncle, 
Igor, advanced trom Volhynia to Smo¬ 
lensk, Rotislav obtained Volhynia, while 
Rostov was defeated at Perejaslav. But 
when Igor also died at Smolensk 
Poison Ends Tobo, and Roti.slav indulged 

. - III hopes of advancing to 

Adventures (‘vcntually 

to Kiev, the uncles did not wisli to make 
this iiesh conci'ssion to linn. The adven¬ 
turous prince, therefore, w ent in 10(14 wnth 
his Drnzma in an ()l)li(]iie line Irom the 
extre]m‘ west ot Russia to the farthest 
eastern boundary, to Tmntorokan, and 
drove out the ])rincc (Vleb, the son ol his 
uncle Sviatoslav ot Tcliernigov. As the 
nearest neighbour of the Bvzantines, he 
aroused their alarm ; a Kalapan wdio was 
sent to him won his coniidcnce and 
poisoned him m loOb. 

Riirik, V'olodar, and Vassilko, the sons 
ot Rotislav, inherited a part of the 
Volhyman pnnci])alily, Przeinysl and 
Teiebowla; these ” Chcrvenian towns,” 
which had been coiKpierc'd by Vladimir 
the Great in 081, and taken from him by 
J 5 oleslav ol Poland in 1018, had been won 
back by Jaro.slav m 1031, at the time of 
the Polish disturbances. The Diet of 
Princes at Lubetcli recognised their right 
to the b)wns. The efforts of the Igond, 
David ol Volhynia, to wrest this province 
from the Rotislaviches were unsuccess!ul. 
New bishoprics were formed here in the 
twelfth century, as, for example, 111 
Przemysl (1120) and Halicz (about 1157), 
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Vladimirko, the son of Volodar, after the 
death of his father, his uncles, and his 
brother Rotislav of Przcmysl, united the 
whole country under liis sceptre and made 
Halicz on tlie Dniester his capital. When 
lie died in 11*53 he left to his only son 
Jaroslav Osmomsyl, who reigned until 
1187, a princijiality stretching from the 
River San almost to the mouth of the 
Dniester. The Chronicle extols the wis¬ 
dom and learning of this prince, w'ho was 
a patron of culture and jiossessed a re¬ 
markable library. The principality ot 
Hahez (GahcKi) threatened to eclipse 
Kiev. 

It fell to the lot of this }irinci])ality, 
Irom its prominent position on the western 
Irontier of Russia, to repel the attacks ot 
the Hungarians under Bela III and ot the 
Poles, wlio were then tom by internal 
lends. But under Vdadnnir, son 't 
Osmomysl(about 1200), Romanof Volhynia, 
having t)cen called in by (hdician Boyars, 
won lh(‘ country ovi'r to Iih sides •'^-nd by 
this union ot A'olh3’nia with Hahez 
foul idl'd a dominion which w^as jierhaps 
the most powerful among all the Russian 
1, .. . . slates and larger than the exist- 

Undisputed . Empire. Roman had 

Monarch of 

AiiKussia With Poles, 

Lithuanians, and Hungarians. The 
Volhjmian (dironicler calls him the iindis- 
]niled monarch ot all Russia. Tin* ex¬ 
pelled Vladimir sought reluge vath the 
(icTinan Emperor. Innocent III., to whose 
('ars the lame ot Roman had come, sent 
an embassy to liim, offer mg him tlie royal 
crown, and urged him to adopt ('atholic- 
ism ; he recen^ed, however, an unfavour¬ 
able answer. Tie' eftcct ot the ])roximity 
of Hungary and Poland was that the 
Druzina ot the prince, the* nobility, was 
more prominent here than in other parts 
of Russia and mtiuenced the destiny of 
the country. This tendency was sup- 
])ressed by Roman. He is said to have 
ordered refractory Boj^ars to be quartered 
or buried alive. “In order to eat a honey¬ 
comb peacefully, the bei's must be killed,"' 
was his favourite saying. 

When Roman fell in 1205, at the battle 
of Zavichost, lt*aving behind him two 
infant sons, Daniel and Vassilko, inter¬ 
minable wars for the possession of the 
country broke out, and princes were 
tortured and hanged. Poles and Hun¬ 
garians took advantage ot these disturb¬ 
ances to seize the country. Koloman, a 


son of the Hungarian king Andreas II., 
having married the Polish princess Salome, 
was placed on the throne of Halicz. Daniel 
had reconquered it in 1229 by dint of great 
efforts, and did not succ'-ed in winning 
back his whole inheritance until I23(). He 
then chose Cholm for his residence. The 
estrangement ot the north-west was fraught 

'Tk n disastrous consequences 

The Cradle ]^,issia. The princes of 
o ussiaa region watered 

by tli^' Nicnicn and the Dwina 
were too w’cak to protect themselves, first 
from the .Swedes and (Germans, and then 
from the 1 itlmanians. It was the weaken¬ 
ing of tins region which rendered the rise 
ot a strong Lithuanian state possible. 

Xo^ gorod also aimed at independence, 
but had to siifler much Irom the wars 
about Kiev. Ti>e ruling body there was 
the asscinblj- of citizens (irccc), not prince 
or Boyars Xovgoiod was an important 
indnstnal c(mtre and greatly mtiuenced 
the history of the northern Slavs and 
Finns. It was in tact the ('raclle of 
Russian historj’. The Xovgouidians were 
once t]i(' first and onlj’ people to resist 
the Varagians, whom tliey ultimately 
drove out ot l^^U'-sia. When jaroslav the 
Wise, having been defeated liy his brother 
J^viatoi^olk and the Poles, came to Nov¬ 
gorod and wnslu'd to cross the sea, the 
])eople ot Novgorod broke np liis boats, 
voluntarilj/’ laid a tax on themselves for 
w^ar pm*])oses, and forced him once more 
to resume hostilities with Sviatopolk. 

Bi'ing victorious at their head, he held 
Novgorod m high honour, and is said to 
have granted a charter ot privileges to the 
ciiy m loiq. 1 'he people of Novgorod 
also ahva^’s he • . his nit'inory sacred. But 
m that busy trading towui, with its hundred 
thousand or more inhabitants, no prince 
vvas able to exercise absolute authority, 
nor could djniastj^ find a hrm footing. 
The ])rince was obliged to take an oath 
that he w^oiild respect their rights and 
_ . . „ privileges. He could not pro- 

riftcc y ower any judicial sentence 

Restricted ^vithout th(' assistance 01 

in ovgoro the niunici])al “ Possadnik," 

and, above all, he could hot bringa disputed 
cause before a tori'ign court. He could 
neither obtain any existing villages nor 
build any new ones w ithin the municipal 
district. His revenue was accurately fixed. 

The prince liad. it is true, the right 
to summon the popular assemblies, which 
met in “the couri. of Jaroslav” at the 
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sound of the tocsin. But they were more 
powerful than he was ; for with his small 
Druzina, which neither belonged to the 
body of citizens nor could live in the centi'c 
of the district, he was totally unable to 
keep the great city in rlu'ck. Jf the prince 
was guilty of any misconduct, he was 
impeached. If he did not give satisfaction 
“ they said farewell to him and showed 
him ins way.” When Prince Vsevolod- 
Gabriel, who exchanged Novgorod with 
Perejaslav, came back in 1132, the Wece 
said to him : “ Thou hast forgotten thy 
oath to die with us, and hast sought a new 
princedom for lliyself; go hence wliither 
thou wilt.” 'J'he popular assembly also 


Far East. Independent Druzines tra¬ 
velled in search of adventure, subjugated 
countries, and founded colonies, as, for 
instance, the subsequently im])ortant Free 
State of Vjatka, which, like Pskov also, 
was governed by its assembly of citizens. 
The Novgorodians were esteemed good 
seamen; their merchants formed a 
guild of their own. Novgorod j)layed the 
principal part in Slavomcising the north 
of TCastern Kurojx'. 

The congress ot princes at Lubelch, 
which settled the hereditary jvovinces to 
be held by the princes, ha.d assigm'd the 
Finnish terrilory round Rostov to the 
lamily of Monomach. Monomach founded 



summoned new princes. The princes, for 
this reason, were reluctant to go to 
Novgorod. When an archbishoi>ric was 
founded there in the twelfth century, the 
archbishop himself was chosi'u by the 
popular assembly, which naturally deposed 
him if there was anything against him. 
The Wece decided even matters of faith. 

The town, therefore, proudly styled itself 
“sovereign, rnigldy Novgorod.” It \va.s 
full ol chnrcJies and monasteries founded 
by private individuals. Since the soil was 
sandy, the town was forced to expand, 
colonise, and trade far and wddc, especially 
with Northern Europe and even with the 
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there on the Kliasma a towm which bore 
his name, Vladimir. The son of Mono- 
inach, (ieorge Dolgoruki, was the first 
independent prince of Rostov. He so(m 
attained his object of becoming Grand 
Duke in Kiev ; yet he cared more for his 
inheritance in the north, for Madimir and 
Susdal. He removed thither the discon¬ 
tented population from the south ; he 
founded towns there, and, according to 
tradition. Moscow* also, which is mentioned 
for the first time in 1147. His son Andrew 
Bogolubski, who became ruler in 1157 
took no further interest in the south, since 
Kiev, he thought, had no future; it’s title 
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of grand duke had been passed on from 
hand to hand eighteen times since 1125 ! 

In the year 1169 he organised an 
alliance of eleven princes, at whose 
head he placed liis son M'=itislav. The 
latter took Kitw by storm after three days* 
siege and allowed it to be sack{;d merci¬ 
lessly. A great impression was made on 
the whole country when the city, which 
was sacred in the eyes ot every Russian, 
the mothei of all Russian towns and the 


goal of the ambition (T their princes, was 
cajdured by her own sons ; many believed 
that the end of Russia had come. 

Vr*'** * gku'y and importance of 

Kiev w'ere (‘tided. Andrew 
^ assumed, it is true, the grand 

ducal title, but sent to Kiev his brother 
Gleb, who also bore the title of grand duke. 
Other heads of the princely families— 
those ot Halicz, Smoh'usk, Tchernigov— 
equally assumed the title ot* grand duke. 
There was, however, no doubt that the 


successors resolutely carried out the 
policy of treating the Druzina merely as 
subjects. 

During the calamitous civil wars the 
consciousness of a common Russian mother 
country was kept alive li^ss by the blood 
relationshi}) of the reigning ]irinces than 
by the Church. In the later period the 
glory of Kiev also was mainly based (311 the 
fact that the oldest churches were there, 
esjiecially the lamous subterranean monas¬ 
tery, where th(i bones of the saints reposed, 
and that the supreme mctrojiolitan la'jsided 
then*. If, tlum, Vladimir on the Kliasma 
was to be a sc'rioiis rival ol Kiev, it must 
rec(‘ive an archbisho]) and magnilicent 
chuiclu's. Tlu' ]>rmces provid<‘d both these 
essi'iitials. Vladimir soon ])(^ssessed a 
golden gate, like that of Kiev, a tithe 
church sevTral monasteries, and beautiful 
buildings. At the* sack of Kiev valuable 
images, church ornaments books and bells 
had been carric'd oft to Vladimir. 


Grand Duk(. ot Susdal-Vladimir, tlu; con- But the petition to the Patriarch of 
queror of Kiev, was tlui true mastc'r of Constantinople to found an-archbishopric 
Russia ; Vladimir on the Kliasma was in Susdal met with no immediate success, 
destined to heroine the C(‘nlre (d the fHlierwise the ])ower of vSusdal grew 
empire. stronger irom year to year. Vsevolod the 

(ieorge Dolgoruki and Andn w Bogo- Great. brotluT ot Andrew, was fi‘an^d 
lubski had a clear insight int() Iht heart throughcait Russia. But ciuarrcls again 
of the matt(T. They v\ished to lound a arose among his sons, until Constantine 
strong princely ])over iiulejiendeiP ol the deleat('d the others. Alter his dc^'ith, in 
Boyars (Druzina) and the municipality, 1217, his brotlu'r (ieorge II. became Grand 
which m later years had often disjiosed of Duke of Vladimir. He conquered the 
the crown in the south. FatluT and son, XK F a* country of the Mordvins and 
thcn*lorv*, showed no mercy towards the of NiVi*' tounded in 1221 Nijni Nov- 
Boy.irs. In the north there were mostly nov orod Korod, lioin 1350 to 1390 
newcoiiKTS and colonists, who weie bound vgoro n'snicnce ot the princes of 

from the outset to adapt themselves to Susdal, at the point where the Oka flows 
the new conditions. The towns, too, were into the Volga. 

new, uninfluential settlements, which he- In 1200 three forces in Russia were 

came exactly what their founders wished struggling lor victory—the princes, the 
them to become. Andrew had for this reason nobles, and the popular assembly {7c^ece). 
chosen as his residence in the district of Ihe Boyars were victorious in Halicz, the 
Susdal neither Rost(3V nor SuMlal with their citizens in Novgiu'od, Pskov, and V]atka, 
old citizen assemblies, but the msignificaiil and the ininces in Susdal ; in Kiev alone 
market town of Vflachmir. An absolute the three institutions existed side by side, 
monarchy was able to develop there collectively powtaless. As an inevitable 
which was capable of rescuing Russia consequence, instead of only one, several 
from destruction. Aiidn'w, it is true, was political centres were formed side by side 
murdered by his J’oyars in 1175 ; but his m Russia. 



RUSSIA UNDER THE MONGOLS 

THE DEGENERATING INFLUENCE OF THE TARTAR YOKE 


DUSvSlA had already been weakened by 
internal feud?, and now the greatest 
calamity that had ever befall(*n it burst 
on the country. In the \car 1222 the 
Mongols a])peared m the south, and first 
struck a blow at the Alans, who lived to the 
north of the Caucasus. Terrible tidings 
heralded their approach, (ienghis Khan 
had united the Mongol tribes, had con¬ 
quered and j)hind(T(Hi Northern China, 
Khansmia. Bokhara, Samarkand, and 
Northern India, and was now filled with 
the idea of subduing Europe. He styled 
himself the Scourge of God, and the 
Asiatics, with their inborn fatalism, seldom 
dared to offer resistance. 

The Alan? allied themselves with the 
Polovzes ; but the Mongols brought the 
Polovzes over to their side by bribes, and 
subjugated the Alans, and after that the 
laitliless Polovzes. The latter a])peared as 
fugitives m Russia. The ])rinces of 
Soutliern Russia united their forces, and 
the Polovzes joined them, their khan. 
Basti, having acceiited Chi i - t ianity. .They 
detei mined to anticipate ttie enemy and 
attack him in the steppe, Tart< . envoys 
(hen a])peared m their camp, ostensibly on 
account of the d<'te.sted Polovzes. The 
Russians, in their infatuation, rejected the 
offer of peace and ])ut the envoys to death ; 
they had collected more than 80.000 men. 
A decisive battle was fought on June lOth, 
1223, on the banks of the small river 
Kalka, which flows into the vSea of Azov. 
^ , The Polovzes fled at the very 

oftgo s outset, and thus forcid the 

Ban^ueT^ Russians into a retreat which 

anque degenerated into a disastrous 

rout. Mstislav of Kiev detended himself 
for three days longer in his fortified camp, 
but finally, from ovcr-confidencc, fell into 
the hands of the Tartars ; six princes and 
seventy Boyars were left on the field of 
battle. Mstislav and his two sons-in-law 
were suffocated under planks, and the 
Mongols celebrated the victory by a 


banquet over thcii di\'id bodies. Hardly 
a tenth part of the arni}^ succeeded in 
escaping. “ A vast host pressed on its 
heels, plundering, murdering, and sacking 
the towns,” sc; the Arab Ibn al-Athir 
records : man\^ Russian merchants 

banded together, packed up their vain- 
ablcs, and sailed in meuy ships to Moham- 

medan countiies." Genghis 

lege an suddenly turned back 

Massacre . a • t-> 1 

,^ to Asia ; Russia was saved. 

of Kiasan . ... 

ihe great conqueror died 
m 1227, succeed(‘(l by his 

third son Ogdai. A resolution was 
passed by the general assembly of the 
(‘mpire at Karakorum in 1235 that Russia 
and Europe gr-nendly should be conquered, 
and the su]>r('mo command w^as giv^n to 
Batu, a giandson of (ienghis Khan. A 
Mongol aimy of 500,000 men, nominally, 
a])t)eared in Russia m the year 1237. 
The Bulgarians on the Volga ottered a 
feeble resistance, and their capital, Bulgar, 
was destro^yed. The Mordvins, who were 
of Finnish stock, joined the Tartars and 
became their scouts. The enemy were 
soon befori' the "ates of Riasan ; by the 
helj) cf jiowerfui siege-cngiiies they took 
the town after five days’ storming, on 
December 21st, and a terrible massacre, 
ensued. The (irand Duke of Vladimir 
had gone northwards before the battle, 
but was soon overtaken and killed; 
Vladimir, which was defended by his sons 
Vsevolod and Mstislav, had already fallen 
on February 14th, 1238. 

The whole principality of SusdaJ w^as 
plundered, and Kolomna, Moscow, Volo 
Kolamsk, Tver and Torchok were re¬ 
duced to ashes. Batu was now close 
to Novgorod when a thaw prevented 
fmy further advance of the Mongols. 
On their way back they captured Kose- 
lok after a gallant resistance pt seven 
weeks. In the winter of 1239 Batu 
marched against South Russia: the task 
of conquest was rendered easier for him 
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by the persistent feuds of the Russian 
princes. Daniel of Halicz seized Kiev, 
which he ordered his Boyar Dmitri to 
defend, but tho latter's stubborn courage 
was ineffertnal against the superior iorce. 
Kiev fell on Decenibei 0th, 1240, and was 
ruthlessly sacked; even the tombs were not 
s; ared. Batu sjiared the life of the brave 
^ . . Dmitri, an unprecedented a( t 

RusMam grace, and kept him by his 

the Hands of . ih 1 

O' ^ military adviser. 

® conqueoHl Hahez; 

Novgorod alone still held out. In the 
higher arts ol war the Russians were in¬ 
ferior to the Mongols, who were always 
moimicd ; the latter cAaui enqiloyed a 
sort ot Greek tire. Poland, Hungary, and 
other neighbouring kingdoms were tilled 
with Russian fugitives. (\)umer measures 
were discussed everywhere, in Rome, 
Hungary, Bohemia and Gieruiany. Men’s 
thoughts turned to (iog and Magog, the 
mythical destroyeis, whose appearance 
would signily the end oi the world. 
Louis IX. ol France nride ready for a 
crusade. 

The Tartar storm then laged over 
Poland, Moravia and Dalmatri. Suddenly 
the Asiatic tide ebbed. Russia alone 
n^maiiK'd Tartar. The fugitive princes 
returned, but as Tartar vassals. Attempts 
were Iiegun to make the ])illaged towns 
once more habitaide, and the ruins were 
partially rebuilt. But the country was 
depopulated; men were required and 
they were chiefly taken from the more 
densely populated west. From this tune 
dates the movement ol German colonists 
towards the east. 

Batu had long since establi.sliod on the 
Volga an em])ire, almost independent 
of the Great Khan, called Kiptchak, or 
the Golden Horde, with Sarai as capital, 
and was now occu])icd with its organisa¬ 
tion. I'he national code was the Yasa or 
customary law drawn up by (ienghis 
Khan, which recognised only the penalty of 
^ , death and corporal punish- 

Tfce Grander The oaA of loyalty 

vk ^ R # taken bareheaded, kneel- 

ing and with loosened girdle. 
A strict ceremonial distinguished the khan 
from the jieople. Before any man 
approached him, he had to pass between 
two fires, since j)oison or other dangerous 
things, which he might have on his person, 
would thus, it was supposed, be ren¬ 
dered harmless. No one might speak 
with the khan except when kneeling, 


and frequently a veil was thrown over 
the visitor that he might not look on the 
face of the khan. 

John de Plano Carpini, who was 
received in audience by Batu as ambas¬ 
sador of Pope Innocent IV., records: 

Batu keeps a splendid court ; his army 
numbers boo,000 men. His brothers, 
sons, and grandees sit below him 011 a 
bench in the middle, all others on the bare 
ground—men on the right, women on the 
left. . . . We, too, when we had delivered 
our messagt', seated C/urselves on the left, 
as all aml)assadors do ; but we were placed 
on the right. . . . Batu never diinks 111 
the laesence ol people without singing 
and zithei qdayiug. When he rides, an 
umbrella is h(‘id o\'er Ins head, as is the 
custom ol all Tartar jinncts and their 
vviva's.” 

The residence' of the Khan was called 

Orda, hence “ horde.” TIk' nation was 

divided on a military sy^tun into groups 

ol tens, hundreds and thousamb. A tuman, 

or ])ody ot ten thousand, constituted a 

s'v'iiarate laovinee. The subject j'icoples 

had only to pay taxi's, and wi'iv not nnder 

„ . any other obligation. 'Fhe 

Russian " , , . 

n. . u'('eiver-g('iu'ial ol taxes WMS 

Princes Under ,, 1 t 1 i /i . 
e .. called baskak (later, cquiva- 

lent (o extortioner or op- 
pre«w*,\ Plant) Carpini tells us that one 
such baskak carried off out'son out of every 
ianiily which had three ; the same thing 
occurred with the unmarried men, wonu'n 
and all beggars. A list was made ol the 
remaining mhabitants, and a tax levied 
on every human being, new-born babes 
ol a day old included ; from c'dch a black 
or white bearskin, a black beaver, a sable, a 
marten, and a black fox. Those who could 
not pay were carried off into slavery. 

'File Russian princes were required 
to make pt'rsonal suit to the khan that 
he would confirm their rank. Thus Batu 
summoned the (irand Duke J aroslav' 
ot Vladimir, who had succeeded his 
brother George IL, to appear before him 
at Sarai with all his family. Jaroslavwas 
further forced to go to the Great Khan at 
Karakorum ; there he met Plano Carpini. 

J aroslav died in the desert on his way 
home, either from exhaustion or from 
l)oisoa, which he is supposed to have 
drunk at the court of the Great Khan 
(1246). The adventurous Minorite .saw 
in the Kirghiz steppes the dried bones of 
the Boyars of the grand duke, who had 
perished of thirst in the desert. It was 
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ncccssatv, in order to be snccessful, to Alexander s own son rc})roached his father 
spend largo sums on “presents” to for imjx)sing servitude on Iree men. It 
Tartar })rinces, favourites and women, was with the greatest difficulty that the 
The imhapj^y Russian ]irinces had also to prince induced the defiant population to 
lace the machinations of tlieir own peo]>le. allow themselves finally to be repstered. 

Daniel ol Halic/. lar trom paying any In the year 1262 the towns ol Vladimir, 
tribute, fortified his towns and sought Susdal, and* Rostov revolted against the 
an alliance with the Poj^e alter 1246. Baskaks. Alexander hurried with presents 
But m 1250 a message came to the khan, but was nevertheless detained 
from the khan, that he was for a year. He died on the journey home 
Hahez. Being on N(Wember 14th, 1263, in consequence 
inadequately prepared lor of his ])rivations. 
rcsistanc<\ he went thither and humbled A change was then produced in the life 
hinist‘H by <lrinking the black mare’s milk of the Tartar people. They could not 
(kumiss) and jirostrating hp :self before permanently disregard the influence ol a 
the “ great princess.” He was dismissed higher culture. Rome made great efforts 
after Iwenlydive days, and received to win them by missions, especially since 
Halu'z back iigain as a fiel. H(‘ never- the Mongol w'orld, by tlie destruction of 
theless renewed his negotiations with Bagdad m 1258. had proclaimed itself 
Innocent TV., and proinis(‘(l to subordinate hostile to Islam. Tht' two lecently 
Ins Church to him ; he received papal founded orders ot Franciscans and Do- 
k'gates, by whom he was crowned king minicans gamed a name m the Church 
m 1254. as the crusade was preached history of the East, and undert(H>k in 
in vain, be once more broke off his rela- ])articular the task of converting the 
turns with Rome, fie was then conij^elled Tartars. John de Plano Carpmi the 
at the command of the (heat Khan to Minorite was not the last who sought to 
raze his lortiesses, and Iroin dire necessity win the Tartar khan for the Roman faith, 
he bore the Tartar yoke until his death, ^ The (neek Church also was 

winch occurred at Cholm m I2()(). Who WerT* without influence'. Some 

Alexaiid(‘r, son ot Jaroshiv who had chrLtianT klians wore superficially 

driven out tlie (jermans, and in 1240 had iollowers of Christianity, 

coiuiuered the Swedes on the Neva Kuyuk(i24() 1248) had a Christian chapel 
(hence the honoural)l(‘ title ot Newskij) neai his palace; Kublai (1200-1294) 
was then established in Novgorod. Inno- regularly attended the celebration of the 
cent IV, sent two cardinals m 1251 to feast ol Easter. A (neek bisho])ric was 
win him over to the Roman (diurch, but founded m Sarai itself. The Mongol 
m vain. Alexander, on the other hand, rulers wore thoroughly tolerant. Plano 
went m 1254 Sarai, accompanied by ' Carpini saw, 111 the camp of the Great 
liis brother Andrew, and thence to Kara- Khan, Christians, Greek pricsts^ and a 
koriim: the journey lasted three full Christian church. The FranciscanWilham 
years. He must have obtained an over- of Rubruquis describes how Mangu Khan 
jiowermg impression of the Mongol power ; in 1254 arranged a discussion between the 
henceforward he remained loyal to the representatives of various beliefs ; Chris- 
lartars, and even fought with his own fians, Mohammedans, and heathen per- 
brother Andrew on their behalf. Only formedtheiractsof worship in his presence, 
a united Russia could have resisted. Priests and monks were exempt from the 
Batu Khan died in 125b. His son p<dl-tax; the jurisdiction of the Greek 
Th« Hated devoted to Church was confirmed; sacrilege was 

Baskaks In ^^^^^^^tianity, soon followed him pnni.shable with death. The monasteries 
Novgorod grave, probably owing within the dominions of the formerly 

to poison, and Batu’s brotlier abused Mongols increased in numbers and 
Berkai (or Bereke) now mounted the wealth. 

throne (1257). He instituted a general An event of great significance then 
census and taxation throughout Ru.ssia. occurred ; Berkai Khan turned his atten- 
fhe hated Baskaks now appeared for tion to Islam. The religious fanaticism 
the first time in Novgorod. The popular of the Moslems then invaded Sarai, and 
assembly was convened. The Possadnik prevented the fusion of the nations. , It 
addressed the meeting, but when he coun- was one of the serious results of the 
selled submission, the people killed him, miserable Fourth' Crusade, which, by the 
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capture of Constantinople (1203) under 
conditions of revolting crut'Ity aiui by 
the partition of the em])ire, had crippled 
the power ol the (jreek Church and of 
Greek culture without aiding tiie W'est, 
that Mohammedanism was able to achieve 
so imjiortant a victoi A Byzantium of un¬ 
diminished power would have all the more 
certainly won the Tartars ior 
The Mongols Orthodox laith, since 

Adopt the Greek form ol worship 

ai o s am Asiatics, and 

since their army, to the extent, perhaps, 
of three-lilths, consisted ot Oriental ('liris- 
tians, owing to the thousands ol prisoners 
made yearly. But a destroycal Byzan¬ 
tium commanded as little n^spect from 
the Tartars as the mutiuii liatred of the 
two Christian ” beliefs. The Mongols, 
therefore, adojited Islam, which from racial 
considerations at least apptailed more 
closely to them and seemed to* be 
politically more advanlagecnis. The gull 
Ixdween Europe and Russia was widened 
by the Mohamm^'dan 'failars. Russia 
had now for the first time become a ])ro- 
vince of Asia in the true sense ot the word. 

The three centuries whu h Russia had 
spent under the Tartar yoke had detei- 
mined its place in civilisation and its 
development. Hitherto it had ^food, it 
not higher, at any rat(‘ not lower than 
many a Western state. But now its 
culture was so sajipedand had sunk so low 
that, even at the jnesent day, it has not 
comjilc'tely recovered Iroin the blow. 
The political situation, it is true, remained 
much in the same position ; some princes 
were confirmed in their dominions, and 
self-government conceded to them. 

But the excessive dram on the finances 
weighed so heavily on the country that 
it infallibly took from the people any 
desire to work. The humiliating treat¬ 
ment and the feeling of absolute im¬ 
potence as regards the (neat Khan could 
not but corrupt the ideas of the people, 
, destroy their national pride, 

Nl“o*aI Pride 

Ihis IS notice.ible even 
westroyed chroniclers of the 

Tartar age. When in the filteenth century 
one prince put out the eyes of another, 
the Chronicle did not utter a word ot blame, 
as it did when Vassilkowas blinded. The 
Russian j'^eojile had thus become accus¬ 
tomed to scenes of horror. And these 
outrages were a heavier burden and lasted 
longer than the economic downfall. 
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Even after half a century the widely 
spread influence ot the Asiatic school 
could be felt. The son of Daniel of Halici 
already ke])t a Tartar body-guard ; the 
insubordinalion of the nobles cannot 
alone excuse this proceduie. That same 
proud city of Novgorod, which had only 
submitted to the Baskaks with extreme 
reluctance, rejected Prince Michael in 
1304 with the words * “ We elected thee, 
indeed, but only on the condition that 
thou showest us the Jaiiyk ” (the warrant 
trom tlu^ khan). Mongxfls were called 
in by Russian i)iinees just as Pechenegs 
and Polov/es liad been—to liclp them 
against their own people. Russians took 
part 111 the campaigns ot tlie Tartais, who 
honourably gave tlumi a share of th(‘ s])oils. 

The R'lations between Mongols and Rus¬ 
sians rapidly became so much closei, tliat 
m the fust half ot the lourteeiith ceiiUiry 
Tartar princes and nobles settled in Mos¬ 
cow. Many dislinguished Russian iamilies 
are ol Tartai descent ; biit,^)!! the other 
hand, we must not overlook the tact tliat 
the later Tartar immigrants were' mostly 
descendants ot Russian prisoners, so that 

'ri. ought ratlier to speak ot 

The Germs 

II -r^**/* * I'artars than vice versa. Russia 

UnifiCAtion 1 j 1 i. u i 

would almost have got over 
the depression had not, from turn' to 
time, fresh outlmrsts of savage barbarism 
inflicted new wounds on the country. 
The keen wish for lilxnty was thus kept 
alive. Russia obtained some partial 
successes politically. Hostilities between 
Russian princes were forbidden, since no 
one dared to wage war without the con¬ 
sent of the khan. A still more imjiortaiit 
point was that the grand duke, as Vcissal of 
the dreaded Mongol, enjoyed elsewhere a 
greater reputation than had ever been the 
case. We may see in this fact the germs 
ot the subsequent unification ol Russia. 

Under the Tartar supremacy the place 
of Vladimir (in the principality ot Siisdal) 
as the residence of the grand duke and 
the capital ot Russia, was taken by 
Moscow, which lay to the west of it on the 
small river Moskva. The grand dukes, 
as Nikolai M. Karamsin justly observes, 
while assuming the modest title of servants 
of the khan, became gradually powerful 
monarchs. By this policy the way v/as 
paved for the rise of despotic jx)wer in 
Russia, and ihe princely house, in Moscow 
as formerly in Vladimir, had a definite* 
aim before its eyes. They were responsible 
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to the khan for the maintenance of 
public order in Russia, assumed, as 
general agents ot the khan, the collection 
of taxes throughout Russia m order to be 
spared the torment of Tai tar tax-gatherers, 
and thus were able to act unscrupulously 
towards their own subjects and other 
princes, and showed no mercy, since 
thev received none them- 
“ w*”^.?**** selves in Saiai. The other 

Ind Prestige independent prmces lost 
m prestige, and no less 
so the })opular assemblies and the 
nobility. Everyone from fear of the 
Mongol bowerl before the grand dukes ot 
Moscow. They dn^w from the tarming 
of tlie revenue not merely financial but 
also political stiTiigth. The Tartar 
tnliute was exac'tocl by Moscow even 
when it was not necessary to ])ay it to the 
Tartars, and the people paid it without 
murmuring. Thanks to this circumstance, 
Moscow hvid always large sums of money 
at Its disposal, and Russia in this way 
grew accust()m<}d by the fourtcxuith cen¬ 
tury to soci in it the capital oi the country. 

Tluise jiriiKcs of Moscow of the four- 
tecntli, filteenth, and si\tc‘eiith ec*ntuiii‘S 
were unfileasmg figiues, harsh, selfish, 
and shrinking from no steps which led to 
liower. It is a repugnant task in tliese 
modern times to read the accounis of the 
degradation and meanness of most of 
them ill their dealings with the Mongols. 
But it was a political necessity. Lithuania 
and afterwards Poland were willing to 
form leagues with the Tartars against 
Russia, and actually did so. Only such 
unscrupulous, unfeeling, but diplomatic 
rulers as the Muscovites were, could have 
saved Russia in its lieljiless and desperate 
plight from the Mongols and other neigh¬ 
bouring nations. 

The first known prince of Moscow was 
Michael the Bold (after 1248), youngc'r 
brother of Alexander Ncvski. The true 
tounder of the princedom was Nevski's son, 

The First (126J-1303), who had 

Prince of ^^^eived Moscow as an appan- 
Moscow increased his territory, 

founded convents, encouraged 
trade, and made a good waterway on the 
Moskva. When he died in 1303 he left to 
his sons George, Danilovitch (1303-1325), 
and Ivan (1328-1341) a compact territory, 
which they still further enlarged. George 
was the first who, after the death of the 
Grand Duke Andrew Alexandrovitch of 
Vladimir, came forward in 1304 as a 
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claimant of the grand ducal title; blit his 
second uncle, Michael of Tver, had, as 
the eldest of the family, a better claim 
to it. Both went to their over-lord at 
Sarai, and tried to defeat each other by 
biibery and intrigues. 

A civil war thus biokc out between 
Moscow and Tver, which lasted almost 
thirty years, revealed startling depths 
of baseness, and cost tlie life ot several 
princes. Moscow eventually w’on. Geo ge, 
who married in 1315 Kontchaka, the 
favourite sister ot Uzbeg Khan, became 
grand duke. Ivan 1 ., surnamed Kalita, 
from the purse which he wore in order 
to distribute alms, knew how to win over 
(he Chill eh, and to induce the Metro¬ 
politan Peter of Vladimir to settle at 
Moscow^; T'hcognost, Peter’s successor, 
also lesided in Moscow, which ranked as 
the capital alter 1328. 

No Russian jinnce made so many 
journeys to the Horde as Kalita. He 
so C()m[)letely won over (lie Mongols 
that they entrusted him with the 
goveinmeiu of the affairs of his kingdom, 
and even jdaced an army at liis dis- 

. ])osal. Peace reigned lor years 

eign o Russia. The amalgamation 

Rttssfa**' nations made rapid 

strides. This wise policy was 
the more profitable since thci mighty 
Uzbeg (1312-1340) then sat on the 
throne of Ki])tchak. Kalita was himself 
a merchant jirince and in lavour of 
Uzbeg, arid the wide expanse of the Mongol 
Empire helped the Russian trade. Ivan 
took upon himself the duly of levying 
the tribute from Russia. 

The same policy w^as followed by his 
sons Simeon the Proud (1341-1353) and 
Ivan II. (1353-1359). Simeon even ven¬ 
tured to assume the title “ Grand Duke 
of all Russia.” Other times had come. 
The grand duke had lorincrly been to 
all other princes “ father ” or “ elder 
brother,” now he was for all his relations 
” lord ” (gospodin). All had to feel the 
weight of his hand. When Novgorod, 
which had become a dependency of Moscow, 
tried to gain freedom, it was punished 
with seventy, and the obligation imposed 
on it that in the future the municipal 
officials should kneel barefooted before 
the assembly of the princes and entreat 
their mercy. We notice here the influence 
of Mongolian customs. But the necessity 
for this severity is shown by the reign of 
Simeon's brother Ivan II., whose weakness 
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rendered insecure all the successes that no details, the family disputes ol the ruling 
had been achieved. house were not indeed completely ended, 

The position of Russia had meantime but, happily for Russia, were ri*stricted. 

improved. While the Muscovite ])rmces The son of Donskoj, Vasilij T. Dmitrije- 

slowly united the Russian countiies in vitch (I38(}~i425), now succeeded in 

their hands, the Mongol state began to accordance with this law ot succession, 

break up. Some parts of (he vast empire Under Vasilij’s successor, Vasilij II. 

made themselves independent of Sarai Vasilijevitch (1425-1462), a dis[)utc once 

under khans of their own, the same . more broke out between the 

j)rocess which had formerly ruined Russia. . r****f^ supp«>rters of the ol’ rule of 

The son of Ivan II., Dmitri Ivanovitch “Seniority” and the new rule 

(1362-1389), was soon strong enough to ^ «mi 1 y of “ P^'imogeniture.” (ieorge 

ilefy the will of the Tartars and to gova-rn Drnitrijevitch was o])})osed to the grandson 

in Russia as he thought best ; in 1376 of Dmitri Donskoj, the uncle to the nephew, 

he actually made two petty Tartiir The ambassador sent fiom Moscow saved 

])nnces his tributaries. When m the same the cause of his m.sster at Sarai by a 

year he cotuiuitccI a governor of the able spc(‘ch which throws a flood of light upon 

Manaj Khan, he exclaimed “(iodiswith the situation. “All powerliil Tsar,” so 

us; their day is over!” But that was Vsexoloshkij m 1431 addressed Ulugh 

])remature. Manaj collected an immense Mahmet. “allow me to speak, who am the 

army, and at the same tune (oncluded (irand Duke’s slave. My master, the 

treat}^ with the Lithuanian Jinnee, Jagiello. (h*an<l Duke, solicits the throne ot the 

Dimtn also rallied many j^rinces round (irand Duchy, which is entirely thy 

him, and strengthened himseJt by ]>iayer prop<‘rty, without any other claim tliereto 

in tin (diurch of the Assumption, befoK' but through thy good will, thy consent, 

he lode to the battlefield. All felt kcvUily and thy warrant. Thou disjioH'st oi it 

that a ndigious war imjiended. Manaj as tiiou thinkest lit. The jinnee (ieo-ge 

IS said to have threatened to Dmilrijevitch, his nnde, on the otlier 

destroy all the chiirclu's and hand, claims tht‘ (irand Duchy according 

M ^ 1Y ic bring over Russia to U!nm. to the enactment and last will of his 

ongo o c battle took j)lace on father, but not as a lavoiir ol thy omni- 

St*plenib('r 8th, 1380, on the plain of Kuli- potenco.” 

kovo (at the confluence of the Nc})nedva The s})eech did its work ; the khan 
and the Don), and was decided in favour commanded tliat (ieorg(‘ should hence- 

ol Russia. Fifteen Russian jirinces were forward lead his nejfliew’s heu'se by 

left on the field. Dmitri received the the bridle. “ Thus the jinze, in this 

surname ol Donskoj, the Victor of the contest ot humility was assigned to the 

Don. On that very day Jagiello ol prince of Moscow.” At Vasilij’s corona- 

Lithuania had been only a few miles tion (such ceremonies have always taken 

away Irom tlic Tartars ; his junction jilace at Moscow since that day) a Mon- 

with Manaj would certainly have changed golian Baskak w^as present. Vladimir, 

the result. The rejoicings at this first great the old cajntal, now lost the last trace 

victory were immense ; Moscow, the new of its glory. The war between uncle and 

eajntal of Russia, thus received its Ixij^tism nejihew was continued in spite ol tlie 

of war. Even if the Tartar yoke was decision of the khan. It was tlu ii seen 

still far from being shaken off, it was yet how dejiendent the jieojile were on their 

seen that the Russians in their long jirince. When Vasilij, ousted by his uncle, 

servitude had not forgotten how to draw ^ . had Kostroma assigned him as 

the sword lor freedom and honour. They residence, the Muscovites felt 

had nOw learnt that the Mongols were their city in crowds and joined 

not invincible ; and their courage and him at Kostroma; the uncle, 

character were increased. who could not maintain' his position in 

Not the less imjiortant for the uni- Moscow, now voluntarily withdrew. And 

fication of Russia was the enactment of when Vasilij II. entered Moscow for a 

Dmitri, by which j^irimogeniture became second time, the i)eople thronged round 

the law of the land. The eldest son of him “ like bees round their quteii,” says 

the grand duke, not the eldest of the a chronicler. He died, blinded in 1446 

stock, was henceforward to succeed his by a son of George (hence called Temnyi)^ 

father. By this law, of which we have on March 17th, 1462. 
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THE MONARCHS OF MOSCOW 

AND THE DAWN OF BETTER DAYS FOR RUSSIA 


'T'HE fall of the Tartar power rendered 
* the consolidation of Russia i)oss’ble. 
The iinernng persistent i)oliry of the 
Muscovite princes was destined to bc'ar 
good Iruit. Their aim was to shake ott the 
7 'artar yoke and to “join” all countries 
tonnerly Russian—that is to say, to re¬ 
unite them in one empire. Ivan HI. 
(1462-1505), who now mounted tli(' throne 
as “ sole monarch,” his son Vasilij ITT. 
(i 5 o 5 -i 55 ;d> his grandson Ivan TV. 
(1333-1584), surnamed the Terrible, 
cftected this junction ol Russia, although 
they were the reverse of heroic soidiers. 

Ivan TTI., the most important among 
them, was the model of a Susdalian ami 
Muscovite ruler, a cold, heartless and 
calculaling statesman. His policy was 
markedl}^ influenced by his second mar¬ 
riage with Sophia (Zoe), a mere of the 
Iasi Byzantine emperor, who had been 
educated in Rome at the papal courl. 
('ardinal B(‘ssarion (the humanist and 
advocat(i ol the union ol the (d^urches), 
had first jirompted that alliance. The 
proposal in question reached the grand 
duke, then twenty years old, in 1469, 
and hail been received by the Boyars 
with enthusiasm. In the yens 1472 
Sophia entered Moscow accompanied by 
many of her countrymen and by the 
papal legate Antonio, and her arrival 
brought a new spirit into the Russian 
court. She it was who realised the 
humiliation of the Mongol yoke. Moscow 
regarded itself now as the heir of 
n » Bvzantiuin, and Ivan adopted 
he ope s double - headed Byzan- 

. ‘ « . tine eagle as the new arms 

or Qf Russia. The outlook of 

Russian policy widened; henceforward 
Russia was regarded as the representative 
and seat of orthodoxy. Moscow took up 
the cause of the Greek Christians in the 
East and actually waged war in the name 
of this idea, which was translated into 
deeds against the Ottomans in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 


Pope, indeed, when he sent the fair 
daughter of tlie Pakcologi to Russia, was 
intent on the plan of winning the whole 

Russia lor Rome ; but tlie ('uniiing of 
the Russian ^''venagn frustrated such 
intentions. I\ an derived ail possible ad¬ 
vantages Irom that alliance witiiout con- 
fen nig the slightest benefits m return. 

The entry of the Roman legate 

rue into Mi'scow was a humiliation 

of Ivan The 

^ '* put aside the silver crucifix, 

which he wished to be borne in Iront of 
him, and to face an argument with a 
learned Russian monk, which only caused 
him annoyantc. Even the young Greek 
princess, once arrived on Russian soil, 
seemed to have forgotten hei Roman 
education and her papal benefactor. 

It was Sophia also who taught her 
husband “ the secret of despotism.” Ivan, 
came forward now in a quite different 
character from the earlier grand dukes. 
He stood before the eyes of tin*. Russians 
like an avenging deity, and was called 
not only the “ Great ” but the “ Awlul ” 
(gnosnyi; the surname of “ Terrible ” 
suits Ivan IV. better). He inflicted death 
penalties and martyrdoms lavishly. When 
he slept after meats, the Boyars anxiously 
kept watch by him ; women faint('d at 
his gaze. He treated loreign potentates 
witli alnu^st Oriental presumption. When 
the Mongol Khan Ahmed sent envoys 
with his portrait, m order to demand the 
tribute, he stamjK'd on the jxirtrait, and 
oidered all the envoys to be killed cxcejit 
one who was to carry the tidings to 
Astiakhan. He communicated with the 
Mongol envoys only through oflicials of 
the second rank. 

In a word, the bearing of the grand 
duke testified to unbounded pride of 
sovereignty. He g(W'eriied without the 
Boyars ; when one of them complained 
that the grand duke decided every point 
alone, he was beheaded. Herberstein 
asserts that no monaich in Europe was so 
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im]>liciily obeyed by his subjects as the 
Grand I)uke of Russia. This self-con¬ 
sciousness of the Russian court often, 
indeed, amounted to an absurdity, and 
barbarous customs considerably detracted 
from the magnificence which was dis])lavcd 
at the reception of foreign embassies. 
Ivan carried on the work of uniting Russia 
n j Tfc i, most unscrujnilous 

Grand Duke jje began by entering 

foT Power series ol contracts with 

or ower relations, in ord(‘r to secure 

the supremacy to himself. He then put 
an end t() the more or less inde})endent 
petty jirincijialities and lordships which 
existed round Moscow. Thus, in the first 
years of his reign, Tver, Vereja, Rjasan, 
and then Hjc'losersk, Rostow, Jaroslav, 
were placed under the immediate govern¬ 
ment of Moscow. 

The union of Novgorod with Moscow 
cost much bloodshed. This once ])owcrful 
tree city on the Ilmen, the cradle of the 
Russian state, brought on its own fall 
by internal factions. The princes of 
Moscow had long been indignant that 
Novgorod liarred their access to the sea, 
and also entertained the sus|)icion that 
it might ]oiu their enemies, Lithuania 
or Poland. Its freedom must, therefore 
be ('rushed; it was not enough that, 
having long recognised the suzerainty of 
the lords of Moscow, it paid them tribute 
without difficulty; its self-government 
was to be taken away. 

Ivan understood how to form a political 
party out of the supporters of the Gieek 
faith 111 Novgorod, and to })lay them 

off against the others, who were devoted 
to the Latholic cause, and therefore 
to Poland. The Lithuano-Polish party 
was led by the Horecki family, whose 
head was Marfa, the energetic widow of 
a former Possadnik. Ivan waited until 
Novgorod was guilty of a breach of 
faith by opening negotiations with 

Poland, in order to seek protection 
^ there against the attacks 

Novgorod Foils Muscovite 

e ore army then entered the 

uscovi e rmy j-p-Qj-y Novgorod and 

defeated the untrained Novgorodian 
troops, who had been collected with great 
difficulty, in 1471 at the river Schelona. 

The Novgorodians submitted, recognised 
Ivan as sovereign, and actually accepted 
the jurisdiction of the courts of Moscow. 
But in 1478 Ivan took from them the rest 
of their self-government, deported the 


most famous families into the interior of 
Russia, sent his governors to Novgorod, 
and brought to Moscow the bell which for 
centuries had summoned the people to 
the popular assembly. The fall of ijovgo- 
lod has often bt*en sung by the poets and 
made the subjei't ol drama' Marfa Borccki 
being celebratc'd as the heroine. But n(» 
(me will d(my that the republu' outlived 
its day, that it never properly fulfilled 
its duty as a middleman between tin 
meichants of the East and West, and that 
it now really stood in the way of the union 
of Russian countries. The capture of 
Novgorod and its envdrons gave Moscow 
an overwhelming superiority over the 
other ])rincipalities. 

Besides this, Ivan conquered Penn, 
“ the land (d silver beyond the Kama.” 
The second Irce city, Viatka, was con¬ 
quered in 1480 ; an advance was made to 
the Petchora, the Ural was ciossed, and 
the country of th(‘ Voguls and IJgrians 
made tributary. Russia thus ex])anded 
as far as the Ai ctic Ocean, and for the first 
time set toot in Asia. Vasilij III. then 
subjugated the ire(' state of Pskov, wheio 
the divssensions ol the citizens 
had opened the ground for 
him ; many families wen^ 
sent thence to other towii'^. 
“ Alas, glorious and mighty Pskov, where- 
tore this despair and these tears ? ” ex¬ 
claims the poetical chronicler. ” How 
shall I ,not (iespair ? ” answerc'd Pskov. 
” An eagle with the claws of a lion has 
swooped down on me. . . . Oui land is 
wasted, our city ruined, our maits are 
destroyed, our brethren led away whither 
neither our fathers nor grandfathers 
dwelt.” But subordination to Moscow was 
for Pskov an historical necessity if the 
unification of Russia was to jVogress. 
When Vasilij had banished the princes 
of Rjasan and Novgorod Severskij and 
united their lands with Moscow, the union 
ot European Russia under tiie leadership 
ol Moscow would appear althost finished. 
Russia already directed her eyes toward 
newly discovered Asiatic dfetricts, where 
the Arctic Ocean formed /the frontier. 
Only the Lithuanians and< the Tartars 
were still left to be conquered. 

Ivan Ilf. had the good fortune to shake 
off the Tartar yoke. The^c were then 
several Tartar kingdoms—®asan, Astra¬ 
khan (Sarai), the Nogai Horde, the pro¬ 
vince of the Crimea, and ij|umerous smaller 
independent hordes—whd| all fought with 


Ivan's 
Series of 
Conquests 
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each other, and thus lightened the task 
of the ^rand duke. In the year 1480 
Ivan advanced with a strong army against 
the great horde of Sarai, but could not 
jnake up his mind to strike ; for months 
the two armies stood opposite each other 
ill inaction, until at last the Tartars with¬ 
drew. It was not therefore a great 
victory ; Russia had only ceased to j)ay 
tribute. Once again, in the year 1521, 
the Tartars of the Crimean horde united 
with their tribesmen beyond the Volga in 
die Nogai steppe and in Kasan, to attack 
Moscow, d'he town was so suddenly 
invested on all sides that the (irand Duke 
Vasilij hardly made good his ('sca])e. The 
citizens in their first ])anic promised to j'lay 
again the old tributii. . 

Then discord broke out 
among the Tartars ; they 

From that time tlie f/ 

Tart ar danger was as good ^ 
as ended. But anotluT j 
Mohammedan p o w e r, _ 

Turkey, threatened Rus- ' 

bia from the south ; in 

1475 Mohammed IT. 

brought the Crimea under 

his ^uzeraInty. At tlie 

same time a growing 

danger arose in the union 

of Poland with Lithuania. 

How could Russia have 

withstood this jiowerful 

neighbour it she had been 

still politically divided, 

and dependent on Tartar 

hordes^ It was the merit ivan hi. “ 

()1 the grand dukes of Cold,heaitless and cal 


of civilisation. Just as when formerly 
the Grand Duke Vladimir married the 
(ircck princess, Anna, the art and religion 
of Byzantium were transplanted with her 
to Russia, so the second wife of Ivan and 
her Greek suite now called a new age of 
» w f culture into life. Byzantine 
van s I e brought Greek books 

ft TO uces them, which lormed the 

^ nucleus of the later bbrarics 

of Mosvow. Ivan Ilf. himself took plea¬ 
sure in distinguished foreigners. 

Artists and scholars from Western 
Europe lound a brilliant reception at T van’s 
court. In Arrdotele Floraventi of Bologna 
he acquip‘d a distmgiiishcd architect, 
artilleiist. and tutor tor his childnui. Pietro 

_ _ Antonio built a palace for 

him. Monks trom the 
1 anions monasb'ry of 

\ *Gnx‘k^ Ma.Kirn by name, 

[i astonished to find such a 
'■ mass of old maauscri])ts 
in the Kremlin at Moscow. 
The monks were < ntrust ed 
by the grand duke watli 
tlte translation of Greek 
books into vSlavonic. The 
grand dukes owed their 
suect'sses against the Tar- 
tars and petty princes 

The whole system of war- 
AwciTT knee was revolutionised. 


iiunu 11 wars IL IVAN III. “THE AWFUL” \va?> x cv 

()1 the grand dukes of Coid, hean less and calculating, Ivan iii. stood At tlic Same time mineral 

Moscow that a liberated deatV"^ t.oasures were exploited. 


and united Russia could martyrdoms. Dunngrhis reign, from 1402011 Ivail 
not only defend itself, 1 >« 5 . the prestige of Moscow g:reatly extended. 

but could also advance victoriously against system, which in the 1 
the menacing foe. a matter of caprice, ; 

The prestige of Moscow grew not only the common law to 1 

in all Russian districts, but also m foreign new Russian code vSiui 

countries. The courts of Western Europe The qiu'stion of tl 
sought to win the alliance of the grand open wound from wh 

duke. Apart from their re- bled, and to which she 

f lations to Rome, Lithuania subjugation, was at 

of ussiftft Poland, Ivan III. and his testamentary disposit 
res igc Vasilij received envoys from showed his opinion 01 

Venice, Hungary, the Emperor Frederic he had long hesitated \ 

HI. and his Son Maximilian, Sweden and as his successor his 

Denmark. From the East came envoys son by his second \\ 

from Turkey, Georgia and Persia. Russia favour of his son Vasil 

now found the leisure and also experienced his mother was a By3 

the desire to devote time to the work sons received small 


s reign, from 1402 till Ivan HI. also devotcd 
:owg:reatlyexten<led. tO the judicial 

system, which in the Tartar ag(' was olten 
a matter of caprice, and in 1497 laused 
the common law to be pubbshed m the 
new Russian code vSndebnik. 

The qiu'stion of the succession, that 
open wound from which Russia so long 
bled, and to which she lormeiiy t)wed her 
subjugation, was at last settled. The 
testamentary disposition^ of Ivan HI. 
showed his opinion on the point. Alter 
he had long hesitated whether to nominate 
as his successor his grandson or his 
son by his second wife, he decided in 
favour of his son Vasilij, probably because 
his mother was a Byzantine. The other 
sons received small provinces without 
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monarchical rule; they had neither the 
right of coinage, nor any higher jurisdiction, 
and were compelled to recognise the elder 
brother as their lord. If one of them died 
without issue, his lands reverted to th(‘ 
grand duke. Thus the first hereditary 
monarchy was instituted in I^ussia. An 
era of renaissance now began for Russia— 
—. „ a restoration of the iiolitical 

^ independence and union ot 

o the empire, an economic 

rea ory awakening ot the 

national S(*lf-consciousncss. a renewal ot 
national culture and literature, the dawn 
ot new and greater glory. Russia, by 
frequently sending embassies to foreign 
courts, entered by degrees into the circle 
of the civilised nations ot the West. In 
short, fortune once more smiled on Russia. 

But the goal was still far away, and 
serious obstacles remained to be ov^Tconic. 
The people were now the greatest obstacle 
to themselves. In the long period of 
Tartar rule they had been warped not 
merely politically but morally. The 
Russians had emerged from the Asiatic 
school, in which they had so long boon 
trained, as Asiatics accustomed to murder 
and cruelty. The (ireek Church in Russia 
had suffered equally; left to itself it 
inevitably became stagnant. It is easier 
to improve the national welfaie and 
culture and to gain victories than to 
change the nature of a whole ])eople ; 
several generations at least are rc<]uired 
for that. 

The hard fortunes of the country had 
produced a hard ruling dynasty. The 
pride and self-consciousness of the sover¬ 
eign, in whose person the state was bound 
up, grew w’ith tlu' progiess which the 
union of Russia made under Moscow’s 
supremacy, with the increase of the royal 
power as compared with the nobility and 
the popular assembly, and with the growth 
in the powder and prestige of the nation. In 
Moscow the contest between the power of 
f i.tk prince and that of the 

M* nobility and the popular 
thTruLr assembly, whichraged through- 
out Russia, had been decided in 
favour of the former. It was a soil on which 
tyranny might flourish. The Susdalian and 
Muscovite princes had increased the strict¬ 
ness of their government, and while Ivan 
III. had already earned the surname of 
'‘Awful,’* this stamp of sovereign reached 
the climax in Ivan IV. History calls him 
The Terrible.” A man of unusual gifts 


and iron will, but of the worst education 
imaginable, he is one of the most wonderful 
])henomena in history, in which he has 
acquired a dark notoriety. It would be 
unfair to condemn him at once ; he is too 
important to be measured by conventional 
standards. 


When he was only three years old his 
father died. The government during his 
minority was taken over by his mother, 
Helene Glinska, a Lithuanian, whose 
tamil}' was originally d'artar. A ccaiiicil of 
Boyars, in wliich the first place was ceded 
to lier uncle Michael (ilmski, was j)laced 
at her side. But it was soon a])]iareiit that 
this ambitious woman would not tolerate 
any other will by the side of hers. Only^ 
her tavourite, Count Ivan Tele])ncv 
Obolenski], could exercise any mlhience 
over her. A reign ol bloodshed began. 
Her brother-in-law Geirge, her uncle 
Michael, her second brother-in-law Andrew, 
and others who se('med dangerous to 
her, died a ciuel death, while the affairs 
of the empire were not maladministerod 
externally. When He’ene died suddenly 
in 1538, and the Boyar council alone under¬ 
took the conduct of state 
. afthirs, two families, the 
Bo ^*^**'* Schujskq and the Biclskij, 
came forward, disputed for 
precedence, and fought each other. Once 
more there were scenes of blood; no quarter 
was given by either side when it had the 
upper hand. Russia had now been so long 
accustomed to self-government that even 
in the Privy Counul a member would wish 
10 have unrestricted liberty of language. 
The fact that no regard was shown the suc¬ 
cessor to the cro\Mi in the matter, and that 


lie would have been gladly ignored, shows 
how untamed the powerful Boyars then 
were. Even in later years Ivan complained 
that Ivan Schujskij had not greeted him, 
and in his bedroom had placed his feet on 
his father’s bed, that the treasury of his 
father and his uncle had been plundered l y 
the Boyars, and that even the royal service 
of plate had been marked with their names. 

Ivan in those days often suffered 
hunger ; even his life was threatened. The 
Schujskij attacked towns and villages, 
tormenting and extorting without mercy. 
They jealously watched that no one else 
gained influence. One of the privy coun¬ 
cillors, Fedor Voronzov, who seemed to 
rejoice in the favour of the young sove¬ 
reign, was insulted and cuffed m the 
presence of the latter; his clothes were 
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torn, and he would have been killed had 
not the metropolitan rescued him at 
Ivan’s petition. Prematurely accustomed 
to barbarity and bloodshed, the twelve- 
year old boy gloated over the agonies ot 
tortured animals ; when only fifteen years 
old, he rode through the streets of Moscow 
with his young companions and cut and 
slashed all he met. 

The Orthodox Greek Church, which 
might have been expected to exercise 
.1 favourable influence on the lawless 
youth, had sunk into such deca}^ under 
the Mongol yoke, that it had not the 
strength to interlere. The clergy were 
almost as addicted to gaming, clruriken- 
ness, and other vices, as the laity ; the 
darkest superstition prevailed among the 
common people. Impostois, robbers, and 
fanatics roamed the land; muidcr and 
brigandage were everyday occurrences. 
This was the normal condition ol the 
society in which Ivan the Terrible grew up. 

At first he submitted, until, in 1543, in 
blazing fury he had Prince Andrew 
Schujskij seized in the open street, sub¬ 
jected to gro.ss indignities, and murdered. 
^ From that day, says the 
jjscow Boyars began to 

fear lum. He was then thirteen 
years old On February 3rd, 
1547, when barely seventeen years old, he 
married Anastasia, daughter of the 
chamberlain, Roman Sacharm. It is a 
])roof of his political insight that he 
assumed the title ol tsar, and that he 
obtained in I5bi, personally through the 
Patriarch ol Constantinople, as well as 
through a council expressly called for the 
purpose, a confirmation of his descent 
from the imperial B\ zantine house and of 
his right to the imperial crown. 

Fear fell on all pagan countries, says the 
Chronicle of Novgorod. All the nations of 
the Orthodox East began to look to the 
Muscovite tsar as to the head and repre¬ 
sentative of their Church and their 
patron. In the year of his coionation 
three outbreaks of fire (April and June, 
1547) reduced the city of Moscow to ashes. 
The lives of the tsar and the metropolitan 
were in the greatest danger. The Schuj¬ 
skij princes spread the report that the 
tsar’s grandmother, Anna Glinska, had 
torn the hearts out of corpses, soaked them 
in water, sprinkled the streets of Moscow 
with them, and thus caused the fire. The 
excited populace murdered the uncle of 
Ivan, George Glinska, in the church, 


Ashes 


marched to Vorobjovo, where the tsar was 
staying, and demanded with threats the 
surrender of his grandmother. The mob 
did not disperse until Ivan, acting on a 
bold imyiulse, had the spokesman executed. 
The occurrence is said to have made a 
weighty and lasting impression on the 
tsar. It was then that Ivan drew two men 
^ to his side, the Pope Silvester 

in t court official Alexis 

iAtlll£AC 0 Of 4 11 c' 1 1. 1 

„ . Adas('hev. Si.vestergoverned 

him compJetel3^ Ivan did not 
venture on a step without SilvestiT; 
he at(', drank, dressed and lived according 
t'> Silvester’s doctrines. The influence of 
the tw(' was very beneficial, and not less so 
that of his wife Anastasia. An honourable 
atmosphere |aevailed m court circles ; in 
all state ljusmess, moral and religious 
aspects came into ilic^ foregnmnd. Synods 
and im})ciial a.sscmblics weie summoned, 
111 order to discuss imy/ortaiit busiiK'S'^. 
li was an inspiring moment when the 
young tsar, in the year asked for¬ 

giveness from the assiunhleil p(*oj)le for all 
injustice, and humiliated himself. He 
showed univer.'^al courtesy and commanded 
men’s trust and love. Much good was 
n'ally done then. In 1556 a new code of 
civil and canon law a])peared which from 
its division into one hundred chapters was 
called Stoglaw. Its sixteenth paragraph 
contained an enactment for the erection 
of parochial schools in every town. 

At the same time the court ol Moscow 
resolved to cairy on war against the 
Tartars on the Volga, who still harassed 
Russia. Ivan, at Silvi'ster’s advice, though 
reluctantly, placed himself at the head of 
the aimy. Kasnn was taken in 1552, 
not so much by .lie bravery as by the 
sheer numerical superiority of the Rus.sians. 
In the year 1557, Astrakhan, the ol<l 
Sarai, once so formidable to Russia, also 
fell. The results ol this first con(pie.st at 
the cost of the Asiatics were far-reaching. 
Not merely was the yiower of the Tartars 
crushed and the whole of the 
great Volga made a Russian 
1 stream, but Russian influence 

* now reached into the Caucasus 

as far as Persia. Other tribes, such as the 
Tcheremisses, Mordvins, Tchuvashes, 
Votiaks, Bashkirs, who had formerly been 
subject to the ruler of Kasan, now made 
their submission. The first step towards 
the conquest of Asia was taken. The 
Crimean horde alone was left; but it led 
a precarious existence and sought the 

3319 
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alliance of Rus^^ia. Ivan returned to 
Moscow as a hero. His confident attitude 
towards the Bo\ars increased. “ I fear 
you no longer/' he is said to ha\e 
exclaimed to a voivode. 

He resolved at this ])eriod to disseminate 
the culture of Western Europe in Russia. 
Hans Shtte, a German Irom Goslar, who 
was at Moscow in 1547, ('ommissioned 
by him to bring scholars, artists, physicians, 
printers, artisans, etc., to Russia. And it 
was only in consequence of the hostile 
attitude of the Livonians, who saw m this 
plan a dangerous strengthening of their 
neighbour, that Slittc tailed to bring to 
Russia the 123 jicrsons whom he had 
engaged. From this moment the dislike 
Ivan felt for the Baltic Germans grew the 
more intense, since the 
Teutonic Order in Livonia 
barred his road to the sea. 

From these reasons the 
determination to conquer 
l.ivonia matured in his 
mind despite the warnings 
of Silvester and Adaschev. 

When m 1553, undtu’ 

Edward VL, a Britisli 
expedition ol three ships 
was sent to explore the 
route to Cliina and India 
by the Arctic Ocean, and 
one of the ships was cast 
away at the mouth of the 
Dwina, Ivan seized the 
opportunity of opening 
commcr(;‘ial negotiations 
with England, 
ceded to the 


Treason 
Against 
the Tsar 



When the first son of the Lsar died (June, 
1553)’ Silvester declared to him that it 
was a punishment inflicted by heaven 
for his disobedience. But a severe illness 
of the tsar, about the end of the year 
1:^52-1553, had brought matters to a 
head. Awaiting his end, Ivan 
called on the Boyars to do 
homage to his son Dmitri. 
But the Boyars refused : Sil¬ 
vester and Adaschev sided with the rebels. 
The noise ot the disputants reached the 
sick chamber ol the tsar. 

WIk'ii Ivan, contrary to expectation, 
recovered, his confidence in his two coun¬ 
cillors \\ as gon(\ Ivan was as yet moderate 
in Ills punishments ; hut little by little the 
number ol executions increased, until his 
tury against the Boyars 
knew no bounds. Tlie 
1 alien ministers had many 
jxirtisans; and when Ivan 
lat(‘r scented treason 
everywhere, and felt him¬ 
self insecure in his own 
court, he was to some 
extent justified. Lithu¬ 
ania - Poland, the most 
dangerous enemy of 
Russia, kept up com¬ 
munications with the 
malcontents, and the 
party of the fallen made 
no disguise of their Polish 
proclivities. Prince 
Andrew Kurbskij inten¬ 
tionally brought about a 
shameful defeat in the 
Idvonian campaign, and 


He con- -the terrible” ivan iv. 

LllgllsJl It was not without reason that this significant 

merchants highly arlvan- m to tlie Polish 

tageous trading privi- courage British merchants to trade m Russia, Camp. OtlierS actually 
leges, and thus secured was thus nicknamed “TheEnglish Tsai.” .Klmiltcd Tartars into the 

to his empire a connection with the West, country. Ivan’s anxiety now became a 
In the war for Livonia, wliich broke out disease ; he believed himself to be siir- 
belween Russia, Poland, and Sweden, rounded by none but traitors. 


R ’ssia's Share 
of the 

Spoils of War 


Ivan obtained only Dorpat (1558), while 
Poland held Livonia as a province and the 
duchy of Courland as a fief. Esthonia fell 
to Sweden. These events entirely broke oft 
the friendly relations be¬ 
tween Ivan and Adaschev 
and Silvester. The death of 
his virtuous queen (August 
7th, 1560) certainly contributed to this 
result. The guardianship exercised over him 
by the two men had at last become intoler¬ 
able. Silvester had tried to make his master 
quite dependent on him, and had even taken 
up a position of hostility to the tsaritsa. 
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He at this time received a letter from 
the fugitive Kurbskij, in which the latter 
summoned him before a divine tribunal to 
answer for his cruelties. Ivan sent for the 
bearer of the letter, drove his iron-shod 
staff through his foot, leant with all his 
W’eight on it, and then had the letter read 
out. Rarely have more stinging reproaches 
been huiled in the face of a sovereign. 
The tsar thought well to answer the letter 
at length. 

Both writings belong to the most 
remarkable documents of Russian history. 
Ivan suddenly left Moscow on December 



THE METROPOLITAN PHILIP REFUSING TO BLESS IVAN THE TERRIBLE 
Both for good and evil, Ivan IV., known as “The Terrible," occupies a prominent place in Russian history. Singling 
out a senes of towns and some streets in Moscow, he declared them to be his own private property. The Metro¬ 
politan Philip was bold enough to protest, and refused his blessing to the tsar. Ivan, in hot rage, summoned an 
ecclesiastical court, and from the steps of the altar, on November 8th, 1568, Philip was dragpd off to a convent 
prison, where he was strangled the following year, Ivan’s reign lasted for fifty-one years—from 1533 till lo84. 
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3rd, 1564, in the company of his family, 
many Boyars, and an armed force, and 
went to Alexandrovskaja Sloboda. He 
took the most i'ev(Ted relic*? and the stale 
treasure with him. Moscow was wildly 
excited. A month afterwards two nnssiv(‘S 
from him arrived—one to the metro¬ 
politan, in which he said that he ('ould no 
longer tolerate the illegalities ol 
* - tlie Boyars, especially since the 

« . - clergy hmdia'efl inm Irom 

nen s punishing them, and that he 
had resolved to leave the emjiire .ind go 
whither (iod led linn ; a second \\a< 
addressed to the Orthodox citizens ol 
Moscow, in which he assured them that 
he was not angry with tlu*m. 

Tile im])ression {mxluc'ed by these two 
letters was ov^erwhehning. The ]X'Oj)le, tilled 
with the fear ot falling again under the rule 
of the nobles, inarched with lamentations 
and threats through the streets ot tlu‘ city, 
ready to cut down the tsar’s enemies, and 
requested th(' iretrojiolilan to piopitiatc 
the tsar; whereupon an embassy to th(‘ 
tsar was organised. 

Ivan came back on F(‘bniaiy ind, 

But a tcnible change would seem to have 
taken place in him. “ Hi- mere' asprid 
struck horror; Ins featuri's weie distorted 
with tury, his sight nearly gone, his haii 
almost all lallen olt. He declaii'd I>efoii a 
great meeting that he needed a body¬ 
guard,” He then singlixl out a series ol 
towns aiul some stnxds ot Moscow, and 
declanxl that t<i be his private property, 
whicii was called (Jpntshina, W’lulo the r(*st 
of Knssia as state jiroperty was called 
Semsht.shina, and was lett under the 
management of the council of J^oyars. 
This was the first separation ot crown 
property from national proj)erty, and was 
important m its eonsecpiem'es. 

He chose out of his own lands a body¬ 
guard of (),ooo iiK'n with wives and children, 
mostly pco])le of low origin, the Ojn itshniki. 
An axe, a dogshead, and a besom wi'ro 

Seven Yenr* Signifying that 

traitors would be beheaded, 

Strnnge Event. 

swept away. 1 he whole 
Semshtshina va? assigned to them to 
]>limder, and then' w^is no appeal to 
justice against them. How they wreaked 
their fury is shown by the circumstance 
that even now in Riisso-Polish countries a 
vagabond and robber is called “ opryszok.” 
Ivan meantime executed tlie traitors un- 
sj)aringJy, and then l etircd to Alexandrovo. 
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There he indulged in wMd excesses, in 
brutal man-hunts, murdering, and burning. 
Strangely enough, he combined with all this 
sincere religious observances, arrang ng 
Ills court as a convent, and lorming out of 
joo truslwortby myrmidons a monastic 
l)rotherh()od, of which he was abbot. He 
pc'rloimed every duty and himself rang 
the bell for service. At midnight they 
asseiii])lvil in cowls and black gowns, and 
Ivan siriH'k his iorelu'ad so hard ii])on the 
Hoof that his face was covered wdth bruises. 

This stale ol things lasted until 1572, 
f(n seven lull years. Ivan w'as mean¬ 
time conscir>us of the disgiaceliihiess of 
tht'se proceecimgs, for he eiuieavourc'd to 
disguise to the outside w'oild the existeiK'e 
ol the Opntshniki, and conduefed the 
allairs ot state as betoie. The Metropolitan 
Bhihp fiuall\ plucked uj) coinage to 
ask him to abolish the Opiitshina. Ivan, 
how'c'vc'f, summoned an ecclesiastical 
c'ourt and iin|)(‘ache(l the bold jietitioncr. 
While Philip was standing in lull robc's 
before' the altar on November ^^th, I5b8, 
a tioop ot the bodyguard lushed in. tore 
tli(' vc'stments trom him. and dragged him 
S' • 1 convc'iit jinsuii. wduMi' 

t rightful strangled in 1560. Tie' 

„ . i^iibhc mourning lor tlv* 

inctropolitciii u'duced Ivan to 
lurv. Hundn'cls fd jX'rsoiis were daily 
exiH utc'd buint, ot tortured to death, 
and whole coinnuinities were' annihilated. 

Ivan lived under the delusion that for 
th(‘ sake ol his ow’ii and his family’s 
existence he must exterminate th<^ 
liaitois. In th(' year 1572. tcfrmented by 
h‘ar and anxu'ty, the monarch, who m 
his soul was intensely unhai)pv. made 
his will : ” My body is exhaustc'd, my 

sjunt glcjomy ; the ulcers on my soul and 
my body arc' sj)icading, and no physician 
IS thc'H' to heal them. I waited if any 
would wish to have |)ity on me, but none 
came to me. . . . I'hey have returned 
good with evil, love with hate.” Thcise 
aic' his words at the ojicning of this 
(lociimc'iit. Wt' now have an insane person 
before us. He seems to have been stung 
by qualms ol conscience in his lucid 
intervals, as is sec'ii from many indications. 

A most remarkable and historically 
iinicpn* record of the tsar is left us in the 
shajie of a book of masses for the souls 
of the deceased drawn up by his own 
hand, in which he instituted masses for 
each one of his victims. After several 
names stands the sinister note, ” with his 
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wife, his children and servants,*’ with 
his sons,** or “ with his daughters.** Or 
wc read there twenty men from Komen- 
skoje,” “eighty-seven from Matvejschevo,^* 
“ Lord be gracious to the souls of Thy 
servants, 1,505 j^xa'sons from Novgorod,” 
and so on. This list alone gives a total of 
3,470 victims. There was no on<‘ now at 
court who would have had any influence 
on Ivan. His scccmd wife, a Tcherkess, 
who was only baptised just before her 
marriage, may well have increased Ivan’s 
evil jiropensities by her barbarous nature. 

Thus, then, the torrent, having once 
left its banks, rushed on, d(stroving all 
in its course. Since the tune of the Roman 
Ciesars hardly any sovereign can have 
provc*d so clearly as Ivan the Terrible 
the truth oi the doctrine that everv 
human being and all earthly pow('r requiie 
some restriction, if they aie to remain 
within the pale ol humanity. But the 
Russian jieople share the' guilt with him : 
especially auj the nobility and cl<Tgv 
to blame, since they did not sup])ort the 
eflorts of the monarch m the cause of 
culture, but by cringing and immoralitv 
- paved the way ior his wick(‘d 

• I propensities. The last liberties 

HoiLhoM destroyed, 

and tlie omniiiotf'nce of the 
Cl own established for all future time. 

The foniign ])olicy was successful in the 
East ; the Cossack Jarmak laid the 
Cl own of Siberia at Ivan’s feet. But in the 
cont(‘st with Poland he was worsted, 
notwithstanding that, undca* the pretext 
of wishing to rectdve the Roman laith, 
he humbly begged the em]K‘ror and Pope 
to intervene, d'he Poles, who were ready 
t(j offer him the crown after tlie lealh ol 
Sigismund Augustus, vveie deterred by 
his untrustwortliiness and his avarice. 

Fate brought grievoiis misfortunes on 
his own house. In a quarrel he struck his 
.son Ivan such a blow witli an iron rod 
that the prince died from it on November 
iqth, 1581. His third son, Feodoi, was 
of weak intellect. Ivan’s remorse hastened 
his end. This remarkable ])rmce, whose 
crimes are not devoid of some great¬ 
ness, but whose name must always 
be mentioned with a sliudder, died on 
March 17th, 1584. Ivan ly. holds a 
])rominent place in Russian history both 
for good and for evil. 

Ivan’s son Feodor mounted the throne 
in 1584 ; but his gentleness and piety 
would have been more suitable for a 


convent. The whole jiower thus lay in the 
hands of the privy councillors, amongst 
whom existed a dangt'rous rivalry between 
a Schujskij and a Bielskij. The reputation 
of Boris Godunov at the same time was 
slowly increasing, more especially since 
Nikita Romanof, Feodor’s uncle, who 
was at first the most influential regent, 
t « 1586. and (iodu- 

c w ^ had contrived a marriage 

.. XK between his sister uid the 

e roftc ^ j ^ aimed at 

(he crown himself. Although he could 
neither read nor write, he skilfully con¬ 
ducted tht' business of the nation, won a 
great reputation for Russia in foreign 
countries, and apju 1*1 iated the value of 
Western European culture. He proposed 
to foun^' schoiils and in Moscow a uni- 
versitv, and sent J<Jm Kramer to (jcrmanv 
to obtain ])rofessors lor b He sent young 
Russians abroad to study, and gladly 
employed lonngiiers in his service ; began 
giviiig an excellent education to his 
children and su]>})ortcd art and industries. 

In a word, (iorlnnov was thoioiiglily 
ca])ab]e of performing his task. His name, 
tluM'cfore, had a good reputation in foreign 
countries, but not so in Russia. There men 
regarded his innovations with disapjiroval. 
The clergy dt‘S|)iscd the acquisition of 
foreign languages as sujierfluous, con- 
lusmg and dangerous to the faith. The 
great nobles muttered against the upstart. 
Godunov found himself eompoiled to 
look lor supjxirt to the higher clergy 
and smaller nobility. Two important 
innovations owe their inception to this 
eii cumstance —the prohibition ot free¬ 
dom of movement of the ])casants, and the 
founding ot the natriarchate. The Russian 
peasant had Icherto been allowed to 
change his master; that alone difteren- 
liatod him from a slave. But this liberty ol 
migration only benetited the owners ot 
extensive properties, who held out enticing 
advantages to the jx^asant in older to be 
¥ -k # r cultivate their broad 

Liberty of peasantry, there- 

easan s deserted the small ])ro- 

prietors, whose lands became 
depopulated and dejireciated ; 3^et these 
latter sustained the chiet state burdens. 
Thus in this case the interests of the state 
coincided with those of the lesser nobility, 
(jodunov, by taking from the peasant the 
right of movement, saved the lesser 
nobility from misery and gained it for 
his purposes. That must have been far 
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^rom his own interest, since he was himself 
the owner (^f extensive landed estates. 

What was really for his personal advan¬ 
tage Wcis the founding ot the patriarchate. 
The Russian cleigv liad lon^ complaine<l 
that its supreme lu'ad, the Patriaich of ('on- 
'I'c n * * staiitin(U)le. was the servant 
Jrn.K r an inlidel monarch and 

Chri*.i»ni(y P^per prestifio. 

Moscow regarded herselt as the 
third Rome, just as B\/an1mm had 
thought heii-elt the second. Why should 
Moscow not obtain ecclesiastical mde- 
pendence, now that Constantinople had 
fallen so low, and Russia was reckoned 
the protector of Orthodfix Christianty ^ 
Just then Jercmias, Patriarch of Constanti¬ 
nople, came to Moscow. Godunov seized 
the opj)oitunitv to win 
him over to his schcnie. 

The otlier patriarchs as¬ 
sented. and in I5()8 was 
toundc'd in Moscow the 
patriarchate which cen- 
tinued until the end of 
1700. The hist ]\atnarch 
was Job. a tavounte of 
Godunov. 

•Even now Godunov 
seems to ha\'c madt' all 
prejiarations lor gaming 
the tin one after the deatli 
of Feodor. But a brother 
of Feodor, Dmitri, son ot 
the seventh imlawlul wife 
of Ivan the Terrible, w.is 
still living. Although he 
had been siait in good Michael hTthe 



Schestov, took the veil as the nun Marfa. 
Boris was at first an admirable ruler. 
But soon he was overcome by feais ; he, 
too, saw himselt surrounded by traitc>rs. 
He completely lost his balance of mind 
when the news spread that Dmitri was 
still alive, and was j)rej)ariiig to recover 
the thioiie. Lithuanian magnates under¬ 
took to put tL person who st\’U'd himself 
the miraeulonsly leseiu'd Dmitri on the 
Russian throne by foicc ot arms. The 
])eo])l(‘ b('lieved that Dmitri was the true 
tsaroviUli. The troops w'avered m 
th(‘ir loyalty, and, in sjnte ot the leverse 
winch was mtlu'teil on the oretender, 
his adherents increasi'd m numhers 

(iodimov died in rf>05. in the middk* of 
this movement, and the j^seiido-Dmitri 
became master ol Russia. 
The wliole nation shi’d 
ti'ars ol jov at seenng the 
son of their jinnee once 
more. His behaviour and 
sympathies showed that 
he was no Rurikovitch. 
He doti'd on th(' West and 
on the Roman Church, 
he associated with Jesuits, 
and wished to convert 
Russia to Catholu'isin. 
He ridiciik'd the native 
customs and tlu' B()\ais, 
and scorned the coiut 
cciemonial. The Polish 
nobles w'ho came to Mos- 
cow with their letinue 


-- - inil'ilsfl JU sh.imi*lcss 

nacl t>ecn sc-nt 111 good Michael in. the first romanof PoIkw lour towards the 

time to rglltcll with all when Midmel 11 1 was called to mle m Wl.! A mnntli 

his rel ll ion,, tliero t,n mounted the Russian throne lUontll 

Ills leiaui 11 -,. tIU l< WdS no ^ ^ severe crisis, and Michael, hill'dlv laid elairsed before 

loom tor donht that he physically weak and of small intellectual eu- Dmitri tell Victim to a 
would mount the thione dowments.wasnot the lecessary strong man. (-, „is 1 )iraCV 'MaV 17 tll 

el,w.4-1. t 1.'_1_ 'I'l- - _J.I_ _ /V -w w • ‘ ‘ - I ' 


would mount the thione ‘lowments, wasnot tl 
alter the d<*ath oi Feodor. The new^s then 
arrived (1591) that tlie young Dmitri was 
rio more. Public oj)inion mcriminatt'd 
Godunov. It IS tine that lie organised an 
invesfigation and executed the inhabitants 
ot (Iglifrli ; but the rumour jxnsisted. 

Nevertheless Boris Godunov mounted 
the throne of the tsar after the death ot 
the childless FocKlor (January 7th, 1598), 
since the crow'u was otlered him by the 
Patriarch Job. and he had been elected 
in a sort of im|)erial assembly. In order 
to ensure his ow n saiety, he threw' Bielskij 
into piison and banished the Romanofs. 
One ot them, l^'eodor Nikitit>sch, w^as 
compelled to becfime a monk under 
the name of Philaret; his wile, Xenia 
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..rung:man. n,nsj)iracv (Ma^’ 17th. 
ibot)). His C()rpsi‘ w^as burnt, and a 
cannon loaded wath the ash(‘s. which were 
tluai scatten'd to the four winds. 

The succeeding j)eiiod was lull of dis- 
tiirbanres. lii a new assembly summoned 
by the pa Inarch, Vasihj Schujskij, wIk^ 
had conducted the iuquirv in I'glitch, had 
Vasilij ^tiuck the jirctender, and had 

Schujskij ihe tl'‘-:«'uragetotell him he was 
New Tsar impostor, was elected tsar. 

Since a new patriarch had 
been installed bv the pseudo-Dmitri, a 
change now took^jdace in this office. The 
a-.sembl3 imjx)sed on the new^ tsar the 
cemdition that he was not to jjunish any 
cTfender by death without a trial, nor 
confiscate the property ot criminals, 
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and that false accusers should be liable 
to penalties. Those formed a charter or 
constitution, such as the Slachta had 
extorted from the Polish kin^. Schujskij 
solemnly swore to it. But Russia saw m 
it a weakening ol the royal dignity. Th(' 
dominion of the nobility was feared more 
than the tyranny of the tsar. 

Schujskij could not hold his own. Not 
merely were the nobility opposcnl to 
him from jealousy and envy, but new 
pretenders cropped up who piofessed to be 
Dmitri, or Peter, Feodor’s son. A more 
dangerous symptom was that the King ol 
Poland came forward as a serious candidate 
for the Russian crown. In 1587 the 
Swedish house; of Vasa attained the Polish 
throne in the jierson of Sigismund III. 
It was wished to piocure 
the Russian crown lor 
his son, Vladislav ; Sigis¬ 
mund would certainly 
have likc'd to obtain 
it lor himself. The 
Polish tro()])s, which were 
alieady in the vicinity 
of Moscow, did not 
wish to leave Russia, 
since the lU'W tsar had 
already been elected. 

Schujskij could not 
restore order, and was 
“humbly" begged by 
the assembly to vacate 
the throne, since he was 
iinfoi tunate in his govern¬ 
ment and could not cn- 
iorce any obedience to 
his rule. He abdicated 
and became a monk. The 
council of Boyars now 
(‘lected Vladislav to be 
tsar, on the condition that he would accept 
the Orthodox faith. The Polish troops 
were already allowed to enter Moscow and 
commanded the city. 

Then the Russian jicople rose throughout 
the empire, the monasteries also, with 
the Troizko-Sergievsch at their head. 

. . Nobles, merchants, and 

f fh*^ peasants banded togethei to 

« f V t save Russia from the foreign 

Foreign Yoke Novgorod 

many, following the example of a meat- 
seller, Kusma Minin, sacrificed a third part 
of their property. The noble prince Poshar- 
skij took the lead, and the Poles were soon 
driven out of Moscow. In the year 1613 
the new assembly was convened. The 



PHILARET: FATHER OF MICHAEL III. 
Tl»e Metropolitan Philaret, who gave the 
first Romanof to the throne of Russia, really 
ruled in pMce of his son, but as he had no 
governing talents, he accomplished very little. 


votes now fell on a step-grandson of Anas- 
ta.sio, wife of Ivan the Terrible Michael 
III. Romanof, the fifteen-ycar-old son 
ot the Metropolitan Philaret, who had 
gone as ambassador to the Polish king 
and had l)(‘en kept prisonei by him in 
A VT Marienburg. Even in 1610 

_ . Michael found himself among 

DyA«».yfor eaiKlidates lor ihc throne, 
and had barely escat)ed Polish 
plots. With him a new dynasty mounted 
ihc Russian throne. 

The state was impoverished and public 
aflairs wen; m a bad condition. Many 
towns declared outright that they could 
pay no taxes. Miclia^‘], who had received 
a monastic edm itioii, and was physically 
weak and of small mtellectiial endowments, 
was not the light man 
lor Russia at this severe 
crisis. Even his father, 
Philand, who really 
governed in place of his 
son, possessed no talent 
as a ruler, while able 
monaixhs were seated on 
the thrones of vSweden 
and Poland in the ])cr- 
sons of Vladislav and 
Gustavus II. Adolpliiis. 

Russia thus was forced 
to endure still longer to 
be cut oft from the Baltic 
Sea by Poland and 
Sweden. In the treaties 
which she made with 
Sweden at Stolbovo in 
1617, with Poland at 
Deulino in 1618, and 
then at Poljanovka in 
^^34, Russia was forced 
Iw relinquish all claim on 
Livonia, Smolensk, and a series of towns. 
“ Russia now cannot launch a single boat 
on the Baltic without our consent," said 
(iustaviis Adoljihus in the Swedish diet, 
“ and it will be hard for the Russians to 
leap over this stream." Even against 
other enemies Russia felt her weakness. 
When the Cossacks had conquered Turkish 
Az<.)V, the tsar ordered them to evacuate 
the fortress. The highest merits of 
Michael and his father were that they 
governed without harshness and endea¬ 
voured to raise the economic position of 
Russia. Alter centuries of oppression 
from Tartars and tsars the people once 
more enjoyed more humane treatment. 
Both rulers hold frequent sessions of the 
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Fortune 
Smiles on 
Russia 


Privy Council, which had long been in 
abeyance. 

It was only under Michael’s son Alexis 
(i645->i 676) and under the children ol 
Alexis, F(‘odf>r (i6y()~jC)Sj), Twin {1682- 
1689), S()}>hia, and Peti'r Ihi' (ireat, that 
fortune once more smiled on Russia, first 
in consequence of the weakness of Poland 
under Jolm Casimir, and then 
fi()m hei ()wn increased slrengl h. 
'The Ukraine then submitted to 
the tsar , in 1067 Poland in 
the tr('at\' at Andiussov was obhgt'd to 
cede the Ukraine, on the lett bank of tlu‘ 
Dnieper, with Kiev; this was finally 
ratified in ihSh m the ]X‘ace of (irzymub 
tovskij b\ Sobieski. when So])hia reigned 
in the name of her infant brother. Russia 
also in 1667 recovered Smolensk and other 
territories, which had been tht* cause of 
wars for centuru‘s. Peter the Great first 
began the war with Sweden on accimnt of 
Livonia. It was still more imp(ni;ant lor 
Russia that with the Romanots Taatar 
Russia ceased, and its Euro}>eanising bcgmi. 

The Tartar siquemacy was the greatest 
calamity that belell the Russian state m 
its entiH' historical develojunent. not 
merely because it lost ])oIitical mdepeii' 
dtmce for nearly 300 years, and w as U(‘a1i‘d 
with barbarity and bc'caine im])overished, 
but, m a still higher d<‘gree, because the 
])eople were nearly 500 years behind 
Western luirope in the progress ol civilisa¬ 
tion. A des]X)tic government, which 
treated its subji-cts liki* Asiatics, a taxation 
which emptied the pockets ol the p<‘ople, 
a brutalisation of habits, a giowth ol 
servility among the population, ami, as a 
conse(]uence, a disjiaragement and evcTi 
a contempt for cultuie, an Asiatic arro¬ 
gance, and a tendency to aloofness from 
the West European world -all this was 
the fruit of the long Tartar thraldom. 
And can any one assert that even now 
Russia has entirely outgrown these charac¬ 
teristics ? It was only towards the end 
of the fifteenth century that 
more frequent tidings of Russia 
reached Western Europe. On 
the other hand, Russia had a 
keen interest in the We.^t. The Florentine 
Union might be regarded as the first step 
towards closin' intercourse between East 
and West. But the reign of Iv^n til. in 
this, as in many other connections, marks 
a real epoch. Ivan III. made himself 
famous by his marriage with the house of 
the Palseologi, and also by the fact that 
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The Fruits 
of Tartar 
Thraldom 


he finally shook off the Tartar yoke. The 
Hapsburgs were the first to wish to enter 
into relations with Russia. Nicholas Popel 
\'on Lobkovitz (i486) and George von 
t'hurii appeared there as the envoys ol 
Frederic TIL and Maximilian. The Arch 
duk(‘ Sigisnmnd ol tlie Tyrol, who died in 
141)6, sinit Michael Sniips with the order to 
l<‘ani Russian, and inquite into all the 
chief ))oiiits of interest m the country. 

Ivan himself instituted embassies to 
Hiingarv Germany and Italy. He asked 
King Matthia‘- (‘orvunus to send him skilful 
miners (1482). He made the same leqiiest 
to till' Emperor Frederic HE, asking at 
the same time ior an artillerist, a builder, 
<ind a silversmith. He summoned pain¬ 
ters and architects, goldsmiths and bell 
ioundcis from Italy , among the engint'ers 
the most famous was Anstotele Fioravcnti, 
a Bolognese, wlio cast cannon and created 
till' fust artillerv m Russia. An Italian, 
(hambattista della \'olpe, was director of 
the Mint in Moscow alter the year 1469. 
The Gri'ck diplomatist, Trachaniotes, in 
the \eai 1489. conducted negotiations for 
till marriage ol a daughter of Ivan III. 

with Maximilian. In 1520 
cw ou e ('caitni lone, a Genoese 

From Europe to Moscow 

a ])apal letter of intro¬ 
duction. He was osti'nsibly com¬ 
missioned to find a new loute from 
Europe to India, but imdoubtcdlyrc'ceived 
other secret instructions. Imjiortant re¬ 
sults lollowed till' diplomatic labours 
ol the Austrian ambassador, Siegmund 
Heiln'istem, who visited Russia on two 
occasions (1516-1518 and 1526 1527) and 
wn>te a much read book, “ Rerum mosco- 
viticarum commenlarii,’* about the results 
of his investigations. A Carmfhian b.y 
biith, he know Slavonic, and could therc- 
tore with great facility learn the Russian 
language and collect news. Neverthe¬ 
less, he relates many fabulous stones of 
wonderlul human beings and beasts in 
Russia. 

The Venetians and English Ixnng excited 
by the discovery ol America, like the 
Genoese by their merrliant Centurione, 
wished to find a new route through Russia 
to India. In England, Willoughby and 
Chancellor, m the reign of King Edward 
(^553) fitted out an expedition to find 
the north-east passage to India; Will¬ 
oughby was lost; Chancellor was driven by 
a storm to the mouth ot the Dwina. Ivan 
the Terrible received him very graciously 
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Trade with 
Russia 


and gave the English merchants special 
privileges. Aftei that time a brisk trade 
developed between England and Russia ; 
in fact, an English trading company for 
Russia was founded, witli licadquarters at 
Moscow, and several branches which be- 
, came a formidable rival of the 
England s Ivau, a Irieiid ot the 

Ih'itish, was nick-named by 
th(' anti-progressive Russians 
th<' English Tsar,” and even contem- 
plat(‘(l th(' idea of marrying Queen Elizabelii 
of England- The English meichants soon 
aimed at monopolising the trad(‘ and 
industries - >f Russia ; they started factories 
and piepaied accurate maps of separate 
districts. 'fheir trading-agent, (dies 
Fletcher, wnote m 1591 a detailed account 
of Russian trade*. This first discovery of 
Russia, as the people oi England called 
Chancellor’s ]ourney, brought a rich harvest 
to the Englisli, and produced a laige output 
ot rallu*r \ aluable literature on Russia. 

The Dutch, here, as m many other parts 
of the woild, lollow’ed m the footsteps of 
th(‘ I'jighsh. They, too, equipped several 
expeditions m order to 
find lh(' noilhein passage 
to China .uid India, and 
their tradi* soon oiit- 
stii])pi'd the Ehiglish. 

Isaac Massa, iheir agent, 
who made se\(Ta1 jour- 
nevs in Russia and Asia, 
collected imjjorlant mfor¬ 
mation, studied <*arto- 
graphy, and was the fust 
to bring home trust- 
wort tiy accounts ol 
vSibena. Hesscl fha'ntsz, 
a Dutchman, ]mh]is]ied 
in lOqr a ma]) ot Russia 
(the first, by Anton Wied, 
dates tioin the year 
12). Itven t he French 
and Ciermans took steps 
to o]>en commercial rela¬ 
tions with Russia. 

But the Russian nation, 
instead of seizing the opf)ortumly and 
learning as much as jiossible Ironi tlic 
foreigners, offeied energetic resistance to 
foreign influence : only some few persons 
tried to bring Russia into closer relations 
with Western Euio]ie. A feud broke out 
between the consorvativxs and the jiarty 
of ])rogress, between darkness and en¬ 
lightenment, which characterises the iiin(‘r 
life of Russia after its emancipation trom 
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Resiitaikce 
to Western 
Culture 



A monaxch of kindly disposition, he governed 
on the same lines as his father, Alexis, an 
accomplished and cultured ruler and the 
patron of foreigners. Feodoi died in 1682 . 


the Mongol dominion. It still continues 
with undiminished force and persistently 
demands immense sacrifices of blood, 
wealth, and the most valuable possessions 
of mankind. The future of Russia 
depends on the decision she lakes to 
oppose or to encourage jirogress. 

in Russia, as a despotic state, the 
deciMon ought, in the first instance, to 
com(' from the i tilers themselv(‘s. E)iit 
the education which always fettered the 
Russian tsars to the palace and its 
environs, and tied them with innumerabh* 
formalities, was ill adapted to make clear- 
.sighted, li‘V(‘l-headed men of them. The 
Orthodox Church in her ignorance suj)- 
])orted the policy of icsistancc 
to Western culture. Such harm¬ 
less innovations as sha\'ing the 
beard, bathing on. certain days, 
killing vermin, or w-earing European 
clothes, were, iii the eyes of the imeducatcd 
ejergy, who could hardly read or write, 
i^gard(‘d as treacluTv to their nationality 
a ltd the Church. 

is, therefore, no mere accident that 
Boris (joduiiov, having 
been brought up far from 
th(' (ourt, was the liist 
tsar who could be called 
an Occidental tru‘nd of 
civilisation. Xol only 
did he invite* lor(‘igners 
to his country but hr, se'iit 
young men to study in 
. Lubeck. France, and Eng- 
\ land. louiukd schools, and 
WislK*d even to endow a 
limviTSity at Moscow, 
and for this juirpose 
obtained professors from 
Germany. He had his 
eluldr' ll taught by stran- 
gc'i's. and ordered a maj) 
of Russia to be ]ire])ared 
for his son. which was 
afterwards used by the 
Dutchman, Hessel (icr- 
ritsz, tor his publication. 
He was, therefore, com])ared by foreign 
nations to Ptolemy or Numa I?ompilius. 
But he roused antagonism in Ru%:sia, and 
representations were made to him ihrougli 
the patriarch. Elven Dmitri the Pretender 
was 0 friend of culture, and for this reason 
could not hold his own. Schujskij, a 
thorough-paced Muscovite, re])ealed the 
innovations ol (iodunov and Dmitri. 
The first Romanofs were friends of 
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European culture. Michael summoned 
scholars to Russia ; Arsenius, a Greek, 
set up a Greek and Latin school in Moscow. 
A still greater patron of foreigners was 
Alexis (1645-1676). He was devoted to 
hawking, altljough it w<as for])idd(*n by 

the Church; j||||g||gilllllllg^ 


time. Even in the bosom of the Church 
there appeared, under Alexis, a man who 
ventured to meditate ecclesiastical reforms; 
this was the Patriarch Nikon. Among 
(ither things, he ordered revision of the 
service books, into which many errors ha<l 

i^^'cn introdnct'd 


h e b r o u g h t 
foreigneis in 
numbcis to Rus¬ 
sia, protected 
thi'TU from the 
hatred of the 
people, and as¬ 
signed them a 
l^artinilar quar¬ 
ter in Moscow, 
which was called 
t h (' (i e r m a n 

sulmrl) nr Slo- 
,boda. Previou*^ 
tsars had ikH 
even known how 
t<»\vi ite : W'e have 
many letters 
wiitti'ii l)vA lexis, 
a tn'atjse on 
iiawking. and 
memoirs of the 
Polish war. It 
was he who 
fetched the 
Littk' Russian 
scholars Slavi- 
nc('kv and Po- 
lockv to Moscow 



l>y copyists. Bu' 
tlic Miccess ot hi- 
eftous was tii- 
fling, lae emen¬ 
dations of Nikon 
far from a re¬ 
form, produced a 
schism ill the 
Russian Church. 
The [uiests re¬ 
fused to accept 
the revised 
books, and re¬ 
garded them as 
heretical. This 
schism still 
estiaiigc'- from 
the 1-^ u s s 1 a n 
Church millions 
of bulyerts. who 
embody Old Rns- 
SKI. From the* 
bosom of the 
Raskolnikscame, 
lor examp he, 
Pngatchef. After 
postal commum- 
c a 11 o n s \v i t li 
Western Europe 


and established the patriarch nikon, the reformer had he^n msti- 


tlie first ]')t)stal 
CO mmiinications 
with the West. 
He also first 


The reforming; zeal of the age revealed itself in the bosom of the 
Churth itself, where the Patriarch Nikon attempted to introduce 
ecclesiastical changes. Among other things, he ordeied a revision 
of the service books, but the success of his efforts was very slight 

’ nroilm (u»iii .m t>hl < .’r tm; 


tiitt'd, a Russian 
wrote: “Th(' 

foreigners have 
knocked a hole 


esfabhslu'd a muit llu.'atrt*. His son 
Feodtir, a monarch ot kindly disposition, 
governed on the same lines. Now 
at last juivale individuals and ministers 
were found wlio were zealous advo¬ 
cates . of West European culture. The 
enlighttmed chancellor Alexis, Ordin- 
Nashtshokiii, and the Boyar Matv(*jev 
were Westerners ; they lived in civilisation, 
and were stud(*nts of learning without 
f)aying an\’ attention to the prejudices of 
their countrvmen. Vasili j Golizyn, who was 
minister (1680- 1689) and favourite of the 
legent .Sophia, was especially praised and 
admired by the foreigners. Neuville, the 
Franco-Polish diplomatist, wrote of him 
that he was one of the most intellectual, 
magnificent, and courteous princes of his 


between our coiu' ry and theirs; the post, 
which possibly is linaiicially advantageous 
to the tsar, only liarms the country. The 
ioi eigners know at once whatever takes 
place in our land.” 

And yet wliat would Russia hiwc hoeii 
without the foreigners ? Everything had 
to be brought in from abroad ; architects, 
engineers, painters, artists, ofiic'ers, cannon 
loimders, bell-founders, miners, silver¬ 
smiths, goldsmiths, doctois, chemists, 
actors, teachers, and so oil. It was only 
under the direction ol the English, 
Germans, and Dutch that industries, 
such as mines, glass manutactories, 
powder-mills, etc., were started. Foi 
all military successes the Russians are 
thus indebted to the outside world. 
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The one aim of Peter the Great was to advance the interests ot his country, and he devoted himself * 
with tremendous energy and enthusiasm to this task. He was a close student of the manners and f 
^ 1 customs of other nations. During the tsar’s residence in London he was taken by Lord Dartmouth ^ 
to the roof of the House of Lords, where he watched the Second Chamber transacting its business, f 












THE FOUNDER OF MODERN RUSSIA 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PETER iHE GREAT 


IT was the greatest good fortune for Russia 
^ that in the long struggle between light 
and darkn(‘ss, affecting all tlie aspects of 
Russian life, it possessed such a ruler 
as Peter the Great, the son of xMex's by 
his second wile—a lady of the house of 
Narys/kin. Peter, a man of rare gitt^. 
with a marvc'llous memory and an indomit¬ 
able will, placed lnmr>(‘ll most emjdiatically 
on the side of the party of culture ; he 
overthrew with a strong but lough hand 
the enemies ot European civilisiition and 
refinement, brought Russia suddenly nearer 
to Euro]')e, and j)rocux'ed her an honourable 
])lac(‘ among the great Eurojiean powers, 
lake (iod'inov, he had not been brought 
up in the stiliing atmospliere of the tsar's 
court, but 111 the countiy, since his sister 
So])hia wished to kee]) him far Irom the 
throne. x\ rough child of Nature, with 
ki'cn mother wit, he rode rough-shod ovei' 
all meaningless tradition, and while thus 
arousing the horror ol lus countrymen, ht* 
excited the admiration ot tlie outside 
world. He was the first tsar who lett his 
jialace, laid Ins own hand to every sort ol 
work, travelled widely, and performed 
the hitherto un])r(‘cedented teat ot a 
journey to the West. 

Pt'ter became absolute tsar in 
after his hall-sister Sophia the regent, who 
had even plotted against his hie, had been 
})laced in the convent ot the Muscovite 
Sisters. His brother and co-tsar Ivan V. 


took no share in the government, but was 
^ . merely named with Peter in all 

e cr s Great documents down to his 

fo>? January 29th, UKp. 

for Russia 

restless energy had accomplished a vast 
number of works, for the completion ot 
which the I^ussians, with their natural 


lethargy, would have otherwise required 
centuries. One goal shone before him 
and led his stejis; he wished to make Russia 
great and strong by culture. And sinci? 
he was not for one moment in doubt that 


much must first be k'arnefl from Europe, he 
twice journeyed westward to study, and 
was always eager to bring his country 
nearer to the vV^slern nations and to pave 
the way for a s\'>t(‘niatised commerce with 
them, just as his i)lans were diametric¬ 
ally oj>posed to tlie views of the Russian 
conserv'atives, so hi'=i life was an uninter- 
xk n k ^*tipte(l and bitter struggle 
p ^ against Old Russia, against all 

©“"Russia ‘lark lorces which openly 
and in secret tried to preserve 
the old order—in a word, against the jiast. 
This exjdains his tmthusiasm lor the sea 
and the navy, which might become the 
connecting links with vVestern Europe. 
Russia w'as an iiilaiul emjiire, on every 
side somewhat remote from tlu‘ sea, and 
her neighbouis lealously watched that she 
should not set sail on it. This unlavour- 
able gcograjihical position has coloured the 
whole history oi Russia. Condemiu'd by 
Nature to si'cliision, she bi'came m the 
course ol time a( c ustomed to this, and soon 
regarded it as a natural characteristic. 
The little country ot (ueeci^ w.is tormerly 
indebted to its position on the Mediterra¬ 
nean. ihe high-roul of th(‘ world, for its 
high civilisation, «i also was ancient Italy. 

For this reason Ivan had already 
endeavoured to concpier Livonia and win 
a jil.icc on the Haltic. Peter grasjitid this 
idea still more clearly and ap})lied himself 
to the naval cpiestion with all the fire of 
his soul. When he saw tluj sea for the 
first time at Archangel, he was as it were 
inspired. English and Dutch ships came 
thither by the long and seldom icc-lrce 
route past the North Ca])e. I'hat was, for 
the time being, the only way to Western 
Europe, and there was the first oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing foreign shipping ; Peter 
was seized by a longing for the sea, like a 
man who, alter long years in a foreign 
country, is smitten with home-sickness. 
He learnt shipbuilding, studied naval 
subjects, associated with mariners, and 
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formed llio plan of journeying to Western 
Europe in order to gain a complete know- 
lodge of the subject. But he first con¬ 
quered tile Turkibli Azov, in and 

determined to build a tiect on the corner 
of the Sea of Azov. 

He had l)een jirimanly indidited to the 
technical skill ol foreign officers for the 
o i r- * caiiture of the fortress, and 
Oft ^ could only confirm him 

Tour of Study of going to 

the West. His victory over 
the Turks iiroduced an impression m 
WcstcTU Europe and many sovereigns con¬ 
gratulated him. In the y(‘ar j(H)y he 
started on his liist European journey^ ae- 
comiiamed by 270 followeis. This was an 
epoch-making event for l^nssia and lor the 
civilised world, since Russia thus broke with 
lier ])ast and went to sit at the feet of the 
West, only to 
assume later one 
of the first jilaces 
in the circle ol 
the European 
liowei*'^. It was 
not so mucli the 
magnific nee of 
the Western 
courts that im- 
pi essed the royal 
liarbarian as the 
culture; betoie 
that ho bowed 
humbly. 

Disguised as a 
simple member 
of his suite under 
the pic b (T cl n 
name of Peter 
Michailol, he went into loreign countries, 
not to enjoy himself, but to learn. He 
did not yet consider himself worthy to 
appear in all his state. He had for some 
time served in his own army as a jinvate, 
then as a bombardier, later as a captain, 
and so through the grades, and had suli- 
mitted to the orders of foreigners. It was 
only after great victories that he ventureil 
to assume higher commands. He went via 
Riga to Holland first, and then visited 
England and Holland again ; not France 
this time, because Louis XIV., as Saint- 
Simon tells us, dissuaded him in a courteous 
manner. He wushed to see everything 
everywhere. Holland, with its highly 
developed navy, especially attracted him. 
It was an important point for the educa¬ 
tion of the Russian people, particularly 
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THE WIVES OF PETER THE GREAT 
This great monarch was twice married. It was a deep sorrow to him 
that his first wife, Eudoxia Lopuchin, whom, in ICUH, he sent to a con¬ 
vent, did not share his reforming zeal but schemed against him; his 
second wife, Catharine, succeeded him on the throne and died m 1727 


the nobles, who avoided all manual 
lalxiur, that he worked there with an axe 
as a carpenter in order to learn thoroughly 
the art of shipbuilding. 

Peter, on his return lioino from abroad, 
tried to utilise wliat he had learned in 
as many ways and places as he could. 
The knowledge lhat Russia emphatically 
required access to the sea lor her develop¬ 
ment soon led him into war with Sweden, 
which, by the possession of Livonia, 
l^stlionia, Ingna, and Finland, could call 
the Baltic its own. 'fhis, the second or 
true “ Northern War " with Charles XIL 
of Sweden ranks among the most important 
in Eurojican history. Peter’s liadly armed 
and ill-trained army confronted the best 
troops in Europe. But every defeat 
W'liieh he sustained only served him as 
a lesson. The losses ol his enemies grew 

larger and larger, 
until on July 8th, 
1700, he crushed 
tlu'm at Poltava. 
At a banquet 
afterwards he 
drank the health 
of the ca})tured 
Swedish officers 
for the lessons 
they had taught 
him. 

Fiom that day 
forward he made 
continuous pro¬ 
gress on the 
Baltic, until at 
tlic peace of 
Nystad (Sejitem- 
her loth, 1721), 
he obtained Livonia, Estlionia, Ingna, and 
)>arts ot Finland and Carelia. Sweden t bus 
sank to the jiosition ol a second-class or 
third class power. The maritime ])rolilem 
was solved for Russia ; a new era dawned. 
Peter and Russia were seized with a wild 
joy. Peter publicly danced upon the 
P . table and drank to the health 

“< ‘I’' r'’-.,”' 1““' 

Power resolved even before the close 
of the war to remove tlie 
centre of the empire to the Baltic. He, 
therefore, built after 1703 on tlie Neva, 
in the territory conquered from Sweden, 
a fortress and a new capital which was 
to bear his name, in order that Russia 
should not again be driven back from the 
sea, and that she should not forget the 
man who had led her to the sea. He 
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remembered, as he did so, the ancient times 
when that coast had been Russian, and 
the men who had won the first victory 
over the Swedes. He, rheretorc, founded 
the Ale\ander-X('vskij Order. St. Peters- 
bur^^ where lie left himseU m a sort ot 
paradise/’ he modestly called liis httle 
window looking on Europe. 

Thi:> same longing for the s(\'i impelled 
him to win the shore ot th(‘ Black J^ea. 
The declaiation of hostilities by the 
sultan, whom Sweden, the Tartars, Slan- 
isiaus Lesczynski, and the Erencli had 
mstigat(‘d to make Wrir on Russia, vwas 
therefore most 
welcome to him. 

Petei already 
dreamt of maich- 
ing to “Zari- 
grad/ th it is, 

Cons t antinoj)K‘. 
as onci' the luuoes 
ot old K’ussia had 
done, in order to 
ire* the ('hris- 
tiansol the East 

Serbs, ^lon- 
ten<'grins, Bul¬ 
garians, (iieeks, 
and Wallaihians 
--Iroin the liii- 
kisii yoke. Me 
caleul.iti'd ujion 
it uni\c’l'sal rising 
oi I lie (dll istians, 
but his under¬ 
taking tailed 
simply because 
no siu'h rising 
look [Tice. Sur- 
roimdetlat Husi'h 
c'>n tlu' Pruth by 
u 0 o 



PETER THE GREAT 


. Tiirl”' Becoming absolute Tsar in 1(’»8'.), Peter the Great rode rough-shod 
OOU i III Kb over all meaningless ttadition, and soon piocuretT for Russia an 


for new high-roads and waterways through¬ 
out his empire, and contemplated con¬ 
necting the Twerza with the Msia, the 
Dwina and the Don with the Volga, the 
Caspian Sea with the Black S(*a, and both 
by means ot ihi' Volga witli the Ilaltic. 
He constilu li‘d the great Ladoga Canal, 
which coniu‘('t<'d the Wolrhov with the 
Neva. Holland was his modi'l iii these 
operations, as Swivkm was ior road- 
making. The post.d system w.e satis- 
tartoiilv enlarged undei ’Vter, although 
(h rmaii officials wiae stilleiii[)loyedand the 
l)ostal a^Toimts v\tire fora long tiin(‘ kept 

jn Merman. Petca* 
also tried to im- 
jnovc the lairs, ot 
which the*re wi re 
some i,fg>o. 

He eoiiL-luded 
ecunmeieial trea¬ 
ties with several 
European states, 
ordered his Bo¬ 
yars to send their 
(hildreii a!>road 
and imderiook 
himself, m the* 
year r/rO, his 
si'rond journey 
to th(‘ We.st. 
v\ h(‘r(' he di'V’otcd 
his s[)e(‘Kd atten¬ 
tion this time l(^ 
art and sc icmee 
a proot ot the 
prog] ess .he Inm 
sell iiad made m 
culture. He now 
visited h'ranc(* 
and took pains 
to cuncliich? a 
c o m m e r c 1 a 1 


CHIEF OF ALL’ THE 
1(181), 

• li 


ROM.\NOFS 


and Tartars, he honourable place among the great European bowers. He died in 1725. treaty and 


was comt)elled to surrender Azov on July 
2jrd, 1711, and destroy his fieet. He took 
this humiliation deeply to heart. It was 
reserved lor his siieeessois to conquer the 
northern shore ol tlie Black Sea. 

He fought with better fortune against 
the Persians for the jiossession ul the 
Casj)iaii Sea, across which tlu' commerce 
between Europe mid Asia was intended 
to pass. The Russians cajitiiivd m 172j 
Daghestan, Milaii, Ma/andaran, with Resht, 
Asterabad, and Baku. Tlu' way was 
paved for their dominion cui the Caspian 
Sea. With a thorough appreciation of the 
value of free intercours g Peter provided 


closer alliance wath Louis XV., and would 
have been glad to marry his daiightei 
IMizdieth to the heir to lh(‘ throne. But 
France only consentc'd to a coimnen'ial 
treaty. Louis X\\ inarned on SeptembiM* 
5th. 1725, iMana, daughter ot that Stanis¬ 
laus I.esczynski whom Petei m 1707 had 
helj>ed to drive Irom the Polish tlirone. 

Vetev also brought torefgiu'rs into the 
country that they might erect worksho[)s 
there and <'airv on business. The French 
startl'd ta]>estrv woiks and stocking 
factories on the model of the Gobelins 
manulactory at Paiis, and were famous 
tor their skill in weaving Russian wool, 
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as the English were for the preparation 
of Russian leather, 'fhe- tsar allowed 
foreigners to look everywhere for metals. 
He himself founded lactorics and com¬ 
manded tlie Russian artisans to take 
instruction irom foreigmas ; thus he sent 
a number ot shoemakers irom 
Russia s every town to Moscow to be 
Debt ^ to taught by the English who wen' 
oreigaers there. He improved 

the conditions of mining, agriculture and 
stock-rearing. Xo aspect of economic 
development escaped his notice. 1 he 
])rospeiity of the empire increased and 
the eccnnnnic revival s])read. The national 
revenue increased in fifteen years (1710- 
1725) from three to ten million roubles. 
The influence and prestige of Russia were 


of the line, 800 vessels, and 28,000 sailors, 
which soon showed its value in war. 
There were in his army many foreign 
officers or l^ussians educated abroad, ..o 
that m the end he was able to defeat all 
his enemies. In this task he was esjx'cially 
sup})orted by his general Pati ick (Gordon, 
a Scotsman, his admiral Fram^ois Lefort, 
a (ienevaii—both died in Tb()C) -and 
James Biuce, a Scotsman, who managed 
the aitillery department. The Russians 
themselves soon made merry over the old 
army : Theophan Pososhkof, the peasant 
scholar and partisan ot Peter, compared 
it to a herd of cattle. The army which 
Peter created beat the first commanders 
111 F2urope. 

He devoted not less careful attention 
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THE PALACE OF ORANIENBAUM. NEAR PETERHOF, BUILT BY PETER THE GREAT IN 1714 


immensely widened by tlie growth of to iounding educational institutions, so 

national wealth and “intercourse with that Russia might no longer be dependent 

other countries. The first place among foi her cultuie on the outside world. lie 

all Russian monarchs is on these grounds thus set u]) technical schools, such as a 

most emphatically to be assigned to Peter school for accountants, a school for 

the Great. working builders, a naval academy, a 

The chief corps in Russia had been, school "of cartography, and introduced 

since Ivan the Terrible, the Strehtz. As foreign teachers, with whom he had 

they had several times revolted against personally much intercourse. His acquaint- 

Peter, he dissolved them in 1698, after ance with Leibnitz, whom he 

inflicting a sanguinary punishment for “ ® nominated privy councillor 

their disloyalty. He now formed new p * with a salary of 1,000 thalers, 

regiments of Toot soldiers and dragoons * was important. At the sugges- 

as a standing army, which was raised to tionof Leibnitz he founded the Academy of 

210,000 men and regularly levied. The Sciences, which was intended to have its 

Cossacks and the wild Eastern tribes seat in St. Petersburg (it only came into 

supplied an unlimited number of fighting existence after his death, 1725). Peter 

men. Peter created a large force of artillery also equipped scientific expeditions, as 

and a fleet, numbering forty-eight shijis for example to Kamchatka, in order to 
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RUSSIA IN WINTER: ST. PETERSBURG UNDER SNOW 


solve the problem wheUior Asia is con¬ 
nected with America. 

It was not less important for Russia 
that ho brought to his court scholars 
from Little Russia such as Theophan 
Prokopovitrh and Stefan Javorsky, 
who had already advised the loundmg 
ol an academy and now found a use- 
lul outlet for their energies m the 
ecclesiastical domain. But the most 
important point was that Peter decided 
no one should be admitted to the service 
<'f the state who had not acquired the 
rudiments of school education and some 
technical knowledge. Nobles who were 
unable to read and write were to lose tlu'ir 
nobility. Every official was bound to put 
his children in a national school from 
their tenth to their lifteenth year; un¬ 
educated children of the official class 
were not allowed to marry unless they liad 
learned a t rade. The tsar ordc'red a numlicr 
of technical books to be translated into 


Russian, on which task he himself gave 
advice to the authors. They were to aim 
« « in their translations at re- 

p r^^**^^*^^* producing not so much the 

PflAliAS 1 ,-t < 

.na Sci*«c* 

were to guard against 
useless digressions. Peter also reformed 
the obsolete and unpractical alphabet 
by devising new forms of letters. Since 
the art of jirinting in Russia had made no 


progress since the sixteenth century, he 
summoned Dutch printers and set up two 
printing-presses in Moscow, four in St. 
Petersburg, one each in Tchernigov, 


Novgorod, and other towns. ITc also was a 
patron of science. The author Polykarpov 
received 200 roubles from Peter for the 


“ History ot Russia from the Sixteenth 
(%‘nturyonw’aids,” which he printed. PetcT 
did much also Jor geography. He ordered 
('urioiis bones, ])cculiai stones, and even 
inscnptions to h(‘ collected, and human 
'Ti. m j animal abortions to be 

The Founder j,,. noticed in 

o ussiAA ukase that ignorant people 
made mysteries of such things 
and ascribed them usually to diabolic 
agen(‘3^ He had the monastic libraries 
examined and copies made of their archives. 

He built hospitals,and sent young persons 
to study medicine abroad. From January 
1st, 1700, he introduced into Russia the 
Christian chronology —of course according 
to the Julian calendar, wdiich had become 
antiquated in the interval but was still 
tenaciously upheld by most non-Catholics 
— while hitherto th('. creation of the 


w^orld had been taken as the starting- 
])omt. He even recognised the value of 
the jmblic Press, and brought into exist¬ 
ence in 1714 the “ Petersburg Journal.” 
By such many-sided and far-sighted 
efforts to advance the civilisation of his 


country, he more than justified the 
doctorate w'hich he received from Oxford, 
and the further honour of being nominated 
a member of the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris. 


The ancient provincial administration 
would obviously be affected by this great 
reorganisation, and all the more so as 
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the worst abuses prevailed in this domain. 
Since the officials, as was then the custom 
almost everywhere, received no salary, 
but only grants of land, or had to maintain 
themselves at the expense of the ])opula- 
tion, they became regular tormentors of 
the people, wliom they could jdunder 
without breaking the law. Such emolu¬ 
ments were called in Kussia Kormlenje; 
that is, iioinishment or forage. “ Wait ior 
your ])ost and grow fat ” was the formula 
for a]')})oinlrnent in the days of tlie old 
tsars. P( ter abolished the Kormlenje, 
in doing which he acted with his usual 
harshness if not brutality, and appointed 
a fixed salary lor every office. 

In the machinery of administration 
comj)lete confusion prevaih^d, since the 
dej)artments of the individual magistrates 
were not clc'arly separated. Peter 
divided the empire in lyocS into eight, 


in 1719 into ten, and later into eleven, 
governorships, and these finally into 
forty-three provinces. Each governor 
had at his side a provincial council 
elected from the nobles. As central 
authorities he created in 1718 ten govern¬ 
mental colleges or ministries, on the 
Danish and Swedish model, lor foreign 
affairs, war, the navy, the ti *asury, 
law, the revenue, n(d:)lc estates, industries, 
mining and trade'. In each college one 
lf)ieigne»' was given a position. In 1711 
Peter institiitecl a senate, in the jMace of 
the Council of the Boyais, as the supreme 
court of justice and a nipervisoiv author¬ 
ity ; he nominal ed a Procurator-( General 
as its president, who was to watch over the 
obsercuice of the laws. He gave the 
towns self-government and independent 
jurisdiction, and established at St. 
]\Hersburg, to control them all. a chief 



PETER THE GREAT ON HORSEBACK 

While Peter the Great son^ht to advance Russia by culture and the arts of peace, he was not unmlndfal of its 
position as an empire that depended upon its strength of arms, and he aimed amaking it powerful against its enemies, 
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THE CROSS OF DESTINY NEAR POLTAVA 

Near the city of Poltava, at the junction of the Poltava and the Vorskla rivers, stands the massive cross shown in the 
illustration. It marks the resting^-place of many hundreds oi Swedish soldiers, who, under Charles XII., were defeated 
by the Russians, led by Peter the Great, on July 8tb, 1700. The battle at once marks the fall of Sweden’s power and 
the beginning of the rise of modern Russia, for as the one nation retrograded the other made rapid strides forward. 

maf^istratc who was responsible to the task when brigandage was so widely 
senate only, and had to attend to trade prevalent He prosecntc’d the coiners, 
and commerce. built workhouses, infirmaries, and lunatic 

Tlu' tsar created a body of police and asylums ; he called on all his subj(‘cts to 
introduced a sort of state inquisition inform against thieves, and ])unishcd 

in ordei to break down the opjiosition the' guilty ofti'n with his own hand. • In 

to his reforms. He imjnoved the judicial order to raise the tone of honour among 
system partly alter th(‘ Swi'dish model, tlie whole body ol officials, who were both 
more especially the criminal code, and ignorant and corrupt, he ord(;red that every- 
reformi'cl the system ot taxation by sub- one who entered the public service should 

stitutmg a jioll-tax lor the hearth-tax. become noble. By this expedient, and 

He took the severest measures to ensure by the institution of orders, he abolished 
the public peace, by no means an easy the privileges of the hereditary nobility 
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Service and work would for the future 
ennoble a man. He introduced into the 
public service fourteen grades, of which 
the highest were to be attained by merit 
only, without respect of birth. 

He interfered even with family and 
sr>cial life. He would not tolerate face- 
veils, or litters concealed by curtains. 
Women were not to live in Asiatic seclu¬ 
sion, but to move alxiut freely in the 
Euroj:)ean fashion. He repealed the old 
Russian law by which all members of a 
family had equal rights of inhei itance, and 
introduced the (lerman law of primo¬ 
geniture, in oi\h*r that the younger sons 
should be compelled to look for a livelihood 


at court in any other costume ; and a ta:: 
of from thirty to one hundred roubles 
was laid upon beards. In short, there 
was hardly a form of life that Peter would 
not have gladly reformed, all to raise his 
peo})le as quickly as possible Irom the 
condition of barbarism. But although 
he esteeiTKid strangers, followed tbeii 
advice, and wished to Eurojieanise Russia, 
lie did not do so slavishly, but only adopted 
useful novelties; he preserved llie dignity 
of the Rus.sian nation and allowed no 
encroachments by foreigners. Thus he 
jiunishcd severely anyone who propagated 
Lutheran doctrines; and as far as possible* 
he placed Russians in the leading positions. 

He did all this with as much 



haste as if he wanted to leave 
nothing for his successors to do. 
or as it he were alra’.d that liis 
reforms would be reversed and his 
Russians brought back to the old 
barbarism. Nor was this anticipa¬ 
tion altogether groundless; tor, 
in s])ite oi his iron ruh and un¬ 
paralleled ('iiergy, he had Ins (‘iie- 
mies; he had not by any means 
conquered the darkness. The party 


A CANAL DREDGER AT WORK 
ill trade or in the civil service. 
But this enactment was repealed 
under the Empress Anna sinc(‘ it 
did not suit Russian conditions. 
Peter further decreed that serfs 
should only be sold by families and 
not separately like heads oi cattle. 
He introduced the social forms and 
customs of the West, arranging, for 
example, balls and receptions upon 
the French m^xiel. Indeed, he gave 
orders that Western dix'ss should 



LADOGA CANAL, BUILT BY PETER THE GREAT 


l)e worn, in order, as an English diplomat 
expressed it, that his people might be trans¬ 
formed both outwardly and inwardly; and 
to make them entirely Euroj^an, or, as he 
himself declared to the Danish Ambassador, 
Juel, in order to make men out of beasts. 

When, having returned from his first 
Eurojxjan journey, he was respectfully 
welcomed by the Boyars, he received 
them graciously, embraced and kissed 
tliem, but at the same time remonstrated 
with them about their dress, cut off with 
his^own hands the l>eardb ol Field-Marshal 
Alexei Schein and others, as well as their 
long skirts and sleeves, and required 
that men and women alike should dress 
like Europeans. No one might aiipear 


of Old Russia still lived ; they crept away 
like reptiles when a sunbeam strikes into 
their lurking place. “ Unhappily he stands 
alone with his dozen workers while mil¬ 
lions block the way,” wrote the en¬ 
lightened Pososkof, peasant and merchjmt 
at once, in his book on “ Poverty and 
Wealth.” 

The people, the body of officials, 
the clergy, the Boyars, and in fact his 
own relations were dissatisfied with 
the reforms. When Peter came back 
in 1698 from his travels, a story was 
current that it was not the tsar, but a 
stranger, while the real tsar had been 
rolled into the sea in a barrel by tl^e 
Germans. The priests announced the 
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the Enemies 
of Progress 


approach of AntK'hrist, and since, ac¬ 
cording to a j)rophccy, Antichrist was to be 
born in adultery, it was said that Peter’s 
mother, the second wile ot Alexis, was 
the false virgin, the adulteress. Insulting 
notices were ]>osted on the walls. The 
clergy were especially dangerous, since, 
being unpleasantly disturbed in their dolce 
far nicnte by Peter, they 
The Clergy as their duty to op¬ 

pose the innovations. The 
Patriarch ot Moscow dt‘clared 
that shaven beards were unworthy ot men; 
a beardk'ss man r(‘seinbl(‘(l a beast. Euro¬ 
pean chess was stigmatised as the badge 
of unchristian views. Foreigners were 
always in such clanger that Peter had 
to protect them. A physician, Brem- 
])urg, was almost murdered bocat»se a 
skeleton had been seen in his 
possession. Whcmevei tires 
brokr out, foieignc'is were 
not infr('(}uently the victims. 

On the occasion of the revolt 
of the Strehtz cor]'s. a mass¬ 
acre of all foreigners had becoi 
])lannecl. It was intended to 
destroy the German cpiarter 
and to attempt the life of the 
tsar. If he had not inter¬ 
vened at the very first with 
severity and courage, a 
general revolution wcjuld have 
broken out. 

The victories of Azov and 
Poltava contributed largely to 
strengthen Petei’s govern¬ 
ment. Nevertheless, he was 
called upon to suppress numer¬ 
ous risings of the Cossacks 
and different bands, as well as the 
rebellions of various individuals. How^ 
far the clergy were to blame for these 
insurrections cannot at tfiis distance 
of time be ascertained. They even knew 
how to iiow opposition in his family. 
His sister, his wife Eudoxia Lopuchin, 
and even his son Alexis, were unfriendly 
to his reforms and therefore to him. 

That was the greatest sorrow to Peter. 
He sent his wife, in 1698, to a convent, 
but her cell became the centre of all the 
machinations against him. He tried 
vainly to guide his son's steps into another 
path. Even the threat to exclude him from 
the throne proved unavailing. While 
he was on his travels, Alexis fled, in 1717, 
to the relations of his wife, Charlotte 
of Brunswick, at Vienna. But Peter sent 
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ADMIRAL LEFORT 
Peter the Great was by no means 
averse to employing foreign offi¬ 
cers, many of whom were in the 
service of Russia. Francois Lefort, 
admiral of the fleet, was a Genevan. 


secret agents after him. They found 
him at Sant' Elmo, near Naples. He 
was induced to return home, and his father 
sat sternly in judgment over him. He 
forced Alexis, at a meeting of notables in 
the Kremlin, to renounce the throne 
(February r4th, 1718). He then ordered him 
to be throwm into prison and tortured. 
Tlie tsarevitch w^as louiid dead there on 
July 7th. Peter the Great, in excess ol 
zeal, had thought himsell bound to sacri¬ 
fice his own son on tht^ altar of his country. 

He clearly saw* from which side the 
greatest danger threatened his immense 
work it was the Church ; and he thcre- 
iore soon dcternuiuHl to limit the influence 
of the cleigv. On the death of the Patriarch 
.Vdrian, the enemy of his reforms, in 1700, 
he did not again till the vacant chair, but 
nominated Stelaii Javorsky as 
vice-patriarch. In ly-ii he 
definitely abolished the office- 
oi Patiiarcli, and appointed a 
synod of bishops as the 
chief ecclesiastical authonty, 
and, as m tlie case of the 
senate, he placed at its head 
a proemator-general, w'lio was 
often a soldier, to represent 
the tsar. In the edict wliich 
announced this cliange the 
tsar stated that ‘'tlie common 
people cannot grasp the differ¬ 
ence betw^een the highest 
spiritual and secular power, 
and imagine that the chief 
])astor of the Church is a 
second sovereign, who is;the 
equal, it not the superior 
of the tsar.” He advised 
the bishops to avoid display and pride, 
and to forbid men prostrating them¬ 
selves before them. Every bishop was 
to set up a school in his palace. 
Peter also looked into the monastic 
question, and forbade anyone to enter a 
convent before the age of thirty. He 
ordered the monks to learn a 
trade. He did not venture to 
confiscate the monastic re¬ 
venues, although the monas¬ 
teries had piled up immense wealth, and 
were often merely incentives to idleness 
and vice. He imposed on them, however, 
the duty of keeping up schools and support¬ 
ing the destitute. With these exceptions 
he interfered little in religious questions, 
and was thoroughly tolerant to all denomi¬ 
nations. It was perhaps mainly from fear of 


Peter 
Tolerant to 
Religions 


BUILDINGS OF THE ADMIRALTY IN THEIR BEAUTIFUL GARDEN 



ST. PETERSBURG. THE MAGNIPrCENT CAPITAL OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE 
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the excessive power of the Church that he 
retained the despotic form of government, 
and even wished to strengtlien the 
power of the sovereign. Even Ivan the 
Terrible had condescended to convene 
provincial diets ; his successors did the 
same ; but Peter retused. His ministers 
supported him in this. Stelan Javorsky 
« actually wrote a book in which 

he tried to give a scientific 
P . ® basis to absolutism. Peter did 

ttssias however, go so lar ; lor 

instance, he torbade prostration l^efore him 
and ser\ale modes of address. But in the* 
question of the royal title he wished to 
break with tradition, and assumed tlie 
style of Emperor of all the Russias. He 
thus placed himsell on an ecpiahty witli 
the Roman empeior, siiu'C he regarded 
himsclt as a successor oi the Bvzantine 
Ca:sars. He was tluis the first sove¬ 
reign in Europe who no longer acknow¬ 
ledged the Roman idea ot world empire. 
In order tliat his relorms and those of 
his heirs might not be exposed to an 
attack delivered by some crown ])rince ot 
the Old Russian party, he clianged the 
law of succession in so lar that eacli tsar 
could nominate his successor, 

A more versatile monarch can hardly he 
imagined. Peter jiut his hand to every¬ 
thing ; almost everything was due to 
)hs own initiative. Even if he tried to 
introduce the civilisation and morality 
ol the West into Russia by force, he never 
allowed Russia to become dependent on 
strangers or to be governed by them. He 
summoned young Russians as well as 
foreigners to his side. In Peter’s eyrie, 
as Pushkin says, there was a wonderful 
brood oi eaglets : Menschik(W, who sprang 
from a small family, became prince, 
field-marshal and admiral ; Boris Schere- 
metjet, the first marshal of Russia, re¬ 
nowned for his bravery and uprightness, 
whose exploits were the theme of folk- 
.songs; the brothers Demetrius and 
Michael Golizyn, Feodor Golovin, Gavrilo 
Golovkin, Jacob Vasily, and Gregor 
Dolgoruki ; the fiery, honest, and 
shrewd Jagusinsky, solicitor - general 
of the senate; Boris and Alexander 
Kurakin (lather and son), ambassadors 
to the European courts; Peter Tolstoi, 


a splendid diplomat; Alexis Kurbatol, the 
treasurer, and others. Even Peter III. of 
Holstein, the degenerate grandson of Peter 
the Great, said in his praise that he 
had reared an enlightened family and 
furnished the state with able generals and 
officials. 

Peter di(*d on February 8th (January 
28th o.s ), 1725, barely tift^^-three years 
old, tlu‘ greatest ol the Romanovs, and 
one of the greatest monarchs ot any 
nation. Seldom has any man employed 
his life to more advantage. The new era 
of Russia begins with him. He filled the 
country with tresh and vigorous sap, 
breathed a new spirit into the giant irau’c 
ot the nation, and rejuvenated the 
emj)irc. His successors stand on hjs 
shoulders, 'fhe toreign diplomats were lull 
ot wonder at his person. “ The tsar 
low’ers above every man m his realm,” 
wrote the Danish ambassador ; “he is 
a marvel ol wisdom, acuteness, observa¬ 
tion, })romj)tncss, and strength.” 

Th<i tsar’s own i)eo})le honoured such 
services. The senate bestowxnl on him the 
title of Great Father of his Country. Yet 
he had received a very defective and old- 
lashioned ediK'ation. The electress, Sojihia 
Charlotte of Brandenburg, after 1701 
first (]ueen ol Prussia, admirably described 
^ - him : “He is at once very 

Father of bad,” she 

H5« wrote; “had he enjoyed a 

H.. Country education he would 

have been a pertect man.” It is obvious that 
sometimes in his exacting labours he acted 
over-hastily, and that tlius many of his 
creations appeared clumsy at first ; much 
also that he planned was not carried out, 
and much jiroved ephemeral. Documents 
that have been quite recently published 
give US a glimpse into the indefatigable¬ 
ness and variety of his labours, and into 
his ca})acity for carrying a matter through. 
The documents for the history of his reign 
are not yet completely accessible, nor has 
any exhaustive life of Peter been written 
owing to the mass of materials. But with 
the lapse of time his true greatness has 
been more fully realised. In days of dis¬ 
tress his disciples wept at his grave, and 
folk songs called on him to rise from the 
tomb. 
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WHEN WOMEN RULED IN RUSSIA 


PETER THE GREATS SUCCESSORS AND THE 
BRILLIANT REIGN OF CATHARINE THE GREAT 

IT was a misfortune for the cm])ire that Sophia of Anhalf-Zerbst, mounted the 
* Peter the (heat died without liavin/^ throne as Cathnine li. She was lollowed 
nominated his successor, not merely ])ecause in I7()() by hui sou Paul I., who was 
a civil war might easily have aiisen, bin assassinated on March 23rd, 1801. 
because this inseciirit\^ grew into a maladv It is remarkable that in the course of 
which endured for a whole centiuy, occa- the eighteenth ci’iitury women mostly 
sioning great dangers to tiu' empire, guided the fates ot Russia, while the men 
Almost all the rekdions of Pctei, his could not hold their o\\ *1, but usually died 
second wile, Catharinii 1., his nieces, his rinel deaths, lector’s sister 

daughteis, and his grandsons gras])ed at the ‘ Sophia had been the hist to sit 

sceptre. Alter 1598 almost every change MistrLs on the throne, at fust as regent; 
ol sovereignty from the end ol the sixteenth she wished to 1)(‘ proclaimed 

to tht^begmniiig oi the nmeteemth century sole ruler. Slie allowed heisili more 

was etlected by a coup d’etat ; and how’ liberty ol movement tlian her brother 
many tsars died a natural death ? Peter would have liked, and in this way 

Peter was followed on the throne by paved the way tor other women to ‘the 
Catharine, a Lithuanian ol low origin, throne, hitherto an uiij)recedcnttd event in 
chiefly because she had won much credit Russia. The resfiect lelt for l\der 1 . was 
both with the army and with the ofiicial so intense and permanent that his second 
classes by wise bribery of the (jrand Vizir wife was able to succeed him at once, 
in the crisis on the Pruth (1711). She Catharine 1 . was the hrst absolute mistress 
designated Peter II., grandson ot Peter ot Russia. The Raskolniki alone, true to 
and son of the unlortiinate Alexis, as her their tradition, retused to swear allegiance 
successor. She died in 1727. and he on to her, and prelerred to suffer death. 
February 9th, 1730. The throne was With the women came also the power 
then held by the army, especially by the of favourites, ot whom some, such as 
guards. Thus in 1730 the niece ol Peter, Biihren (Hiron), die favourite of Anna 
the Duchess of Com land, Anna Ivanovna, Ivanovna, behaved detiaiitly, and treated 
the second daughter of his brother and the whole nation with contempt; some 
co-tsar Ivan, came to the throne, and m eviri were desirous of mounting the 
1740 Ivan VI. Antonovitch of Brunswick- throne themselves, such as Alexander 
Bevern, a grandson of Peter, with his Menschikov, who immediately, after the 
mother, Anna Leopoldovna, as regent. But death of Catharine L, betrothed his 
the.se latter were deposed in the course of daughter Maria on May 25th, 1727, to 
^ the next years, and Elizabeth, the heir to the throne (Peter IL), and 

WomeA on third daughter (born in wished to marry his son Alexander to the 
c roae therefore illegitimate) latter’s sister; in wTiting to the young 

o ttssia Peter, mounted the throne. Tsar Peter IL, he signccl>himself ‘‘your 
which she occupied until her death, in lather,” and ordered the members of his 
1762. After her. the grandson ot Peter family to be inserted in the almanac with 
the Great by his second daughter, Anne those of the imperial family, and the 
of Holstein-Gothorp, came to tlie throne names of his daughters to be recited in the 
as Peter III., but was forced to abdicate church prayers. Alexis Rasumovsky, who 
after six months, and finally, on July 17th, was secretly betrothed to Elizabeth, be- 
1762 , was murdered by Alexis Orlov at the came count (1744), field-marshal, and 
country house of Ropsha. His wife, master of the hunt; Gregory Orlov, 
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ennobled in 1762, the handsomest man 
in the north/* wished to marry Catharine 
II., and became in 17O2 an ancestor of 
Count Hobrinsk3^ 

It was a shameless state of things. 
The parties at court were fighting one 
against the other without regard for 
the welfare of the nation. It one party 
« - came to the helm, it wreaked 

^ lecklesslv on the out- 

LyM Court defeated 

wore beheaded; if mercy was 
shown them Irom the '' inborn goodness ” 
of the tsarilsa, their hands were lopped 
off, their tongues and eais cut off, their 
propert}" confiscated, and tliey were sent 
to Siberia. Tluis a series ol ahhi men were 


Possibly, too, the Swedish Riksrad had 
supplied them with a model. But the 
text of the capitulations which we have 
quoted shows that the Russians wtjre 
tyros in such matters. Men would not 
tolerate too sudden innovations, especially 
Mhen the bodv ol Boyars and priests was 
intended to submit to the rule of a few 
pel sons. 

The Russian nation leaied the domina¬ 
tion of the high nobility more than the 
tyianny ol the tsar. When, thcietore, a 
lew days afterwards, a general assembly 
ol the states was summoned aiul the 
capitulation was read out, tlieie m as no one, 
so Bishop Theophan Procopovitch tells us, 
among those present who did not tremble 


killed in barbarous party lends The hatred Irom head 
against foreigners was revived, and foreign docunient. 
olhccrs were murdered from “ patriotism.’* and many 
The new constitutional 
changes were usually due to 
the favourites; an attempt 
was made in them to limit 
the power of the crown in 
favour of the coiincillois of 
the crown. Alter the death 
of the last Romanol (1730) 
the f ligh Privy Council ” 
resolved to utilise the situa¬ 
tion in order to obtain 
charters for the nobilit}^ The 
Dolgorukij and (jolizyn ac¬ 
cordingly offered the crown 
tv the female descendants ot 

Ivan V., who stood fuithei peter ii of Russia 
from the throne, in the well- Desig-nated by Catharine, the 
founded anticipation tliat 

they would more easily ac- Peter II., grandson of the Great, 
cept terms. Anna Ivanovna became tsar mirjr. Hediedmmo. 

actually signed the demands laid before that the 
her to the effect that the High Council vailed at 


to foot when he heard the 
The members of the Senate 
others presented the empress 
with petitions against the new 
constitution, and the officers 
of the guard cried : We do 
not wisli that laws shall be 
dictated to the empress ; she 
ought to have the same rights 
as her predecessors.” Anna, 
as might be expected, then 
carried out a coup d’etat to 
secure the crown. Russia was 
not yet ripe for a more liberal 
constitution. Despotism, in 
fact, now struck deeper roots, 
since it had, as it w^erc, reccive(l 
the sanction of the p(j.()plc. 

In other respects ^^^le rule 
of die Russian ^ j^)resses, 
with the excei;^*on of 
Catharine II., was thoroughly 
bad. Apart from the fact 
greatest licentiousness })re- 
the court, and that some 


should consist ot eight members ; that empresses, like Catharine I. and Elizabeth, 
vacancies should be filled by co-optation, were addicted to drink, they achieved 
and that the council should be summoned nothing of note by their foreign policy, 
for all imperial affairs, so that without its although they all governed in the spirit 
consent no decision could be taken as to of Peter, and were anxious to carry out 
peace and war, nor any ne\v taxes levied ; his plans. Elizabeth, at the 

that no offices from the highest downwards ® advice of her favourite, Ivan 

might be conferred, nor any crowm property j, Schuvalov, founded the Uni- 

alienated without its approbation, nor any versity at Moscow in 1755, and 

member of the nobility punished without the Academy of Fine Arts at St. Peters- 
its judicial cognisance. burg in 1758. Cyril Rasuniovsky wished to 

Anna, further, might neither marry nor establish a university at Baturin in the 
nominate her successor without the ap- Ukraine. The learned Privy Councillor 
approval of the council. Thus in 1730 Teplof said, with justice, of these founda- 
the Russian Privy Councillors demanded tions : ” The Academy is without acade- 
all at once that which the Polish nobility micians, the University without students, 
only obtained in the course of centuries, the rules are not followed ; an irremediable 
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It IS a remarkable fact that during the eighteenth century the fate of Russia was chiefly in the hands 
of women rulers. Greatest of these was Catharine II., a woman of striking intellectual gifts. She 
was desirous at one time to abolish serfdom, and took a deep interest in the conaition of her people. 
During her Majesty's royal progresses it was the custom of her favourite, Potemkin, to patch up 
miserable villages into a state of apparent prosperity. Our illustration depicts such a deception 
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confusion prevails everywhere/’ This con¬ 
fusion was apparent in foreign policy no 
less than in home affairs. The influence of 
foreigners now made itself felt in a harsh 
manner. Under Anna, the German in¬ 
fluence was predominant ; the Russians 
were treated with contempt. 

Anna regarded herself as a 
foreigner, and ridiculed the 
Russian nobility and all that 
was Russian in an unseemly 
fashion. She chose her couii 
fof'ls by preference from 
among the Russian nobles; 
even princesses were com¬ 
pelled to submit to whip¬ 
pings, to crow like hens, sit 
on nests of eggs, etc. 

Under Elizabeth, French 
fashions were the vogue, 
and were equally exagge¬ 
rated. The foreign policy 
was shaped to suit this 
movement. The greatest 
victories, such as that won 
ill conjunction with Laudon 
in T759 at Kunersdorf, were not made full 
use of. Policy was guided by sentiment 
rather than by regard for tlie public wel¬ 
fare. Some advantages were obtained 
against Turke}^ but at an excessive price. 

At the invitation of the Empress 
Elizabeth there then came to court Joanna 
Elizabeth of 
Anhalt-Zerbst, a 
princess of Got- 
torp, connected 
through Anna 
Petrovna with 
the Romanovs, 
together with 
her daughter 
Sophia Augusta 
Frederica. She 
succeeded in 
marrying her 
daughter to the 
heir to the 
throne, Peter 
Fedorovitch 
(September ist, 



but overshadow her husband, who pos¬ 
sessed limited abilities and had been 
indifferently educated. When she was only 
fifteen, she read Plato, Cicero, and other 
classics. She studied later the new French 
literature, especially the Encyclopccdists. 

Thus, besides D’Alembert 
and others, she read and 
})assionately admired Monte¬ 
squieu, whose writings she 
“ pillaged,” and called his 
” Esprit des Lois,” the 
monarch’s breviary. ‘'Ill 
were Pope,” she said, “ I 
would canonise him.” She 
kept up a vigorous cone- 
spondence with Voltaire : 
” The ancients would have 
ranked him among the 
gods,” she wrote of him. 
She “ bought ” Diderot’s 

HUSBAND OF CATHARINE II. livies, 

Peter III. had been on the throne md On tllC Condition that hc 

for only six months when he was iTin‘nnr*‘erl it for hor flnrinty 
forced to abdicate, and on July 17 th, ^ ^ , }\ - , ^mling 

17 G 2 , was murdered by Alexis Orlov the I’CSt of lllS life at a high 
at the country house of Ropsha. She WaS ulsO familiar 

with the literatures of England and Spain. 

Her gilts and accomplishments were 
balanced by her licentiousness, in which 
she surpassed her predecessors. Never¬ 
theless, the fortunes of Russia took a turn 
for the better when she mounted the 
throne on July qlli, 1762, having de])osed 

her husband by 
force. This able 
w o m an soon 
probed the most 
complicated 
questions. It 
could not, there¬ 
fore, escape her 
notice that the 
future of Russia 
depended on the 
establishment of 
connections with 
the West. It was 
a great stroke 
of good fortune 
for the Russian 
nation that in 
her person a 
ruler took the 
reins of government who, as Peter the 
Great formerly, in the great struggle 
between reaction and progress, definitely 
placed herself on the side of progress. She 
not only possessed the will to do something 
for the elevation of culture, but knew how 



EMPRESSES ANNA IVANOVNA AND ELIZABETH 
The German influence was predominant in Russia during^ the rciirn 
, of Anna, who, regarding herself as a foreigner, ridiculed every- 
1745). Sophia was Russian. French fashions were the vogue undJr 

had already foreign poUcy was shaped to suit this movoment. 

adopted the Orthodox religion in 1744, 
and took the name of Catharine Alexe- 
jevna; she became afterwards the 
great empress Catharine II. Herself a 
beautiful and accomplished woman, of 
great intellectual powers, she could not 
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to set the machinery of reform in motion 
with undeniable skill and intelligence. 

Her powerful mind had long contem¬ 
plated various schemes of reform. She 
found a coadjutor m the equally intel¬ 
lectual and beautiful Princess Catharine 
Romanovna Woronzov-Dashkov, the most 
accomplished woman of her tinn?, who, as 
she said, was willing to mount the scaffold 
for her mistress. She did Catharine great 
service in the deposition of Peter III. 
The French were the mod(ds for Catharine 
in culture as well as in immorality ; but 
she did not inn- 
late them to a 
.^lavish or vulgar 
degrt'c. As she 
always remained 
a sovereign in 
her attitude 
towards her 
f i. vourites, so 
she always main- 
tanii'd her dig¬ 
nity among the 
loreigners from 
w’liom shcleurnt. 

She knew how 
t o strike 1 h e 
hajipy mean, and 
did not go to ex¬ 
tremes, as Anna 
a n d Elizabeth 
did, or her hus¬ 
band Peter 111 ., 
who had deified 
the Prussian 
king, Frederic 
the Great, to an 
absurd decree. 

Besides French, 
slie also brought 
(iermans to her 
court, especially 
natives of the 
Baltic provinces, 
in which the best schools were to be found. 

Above all, she allowed the French 
philosophy of enlightenment to influence 
her mind. Worshipping the views ol the 
Encyclopaedists, she was filled with the 
lofty thought of making her people happy. 
She dreamed of no less a scheme than the 
abolition of serfdom. Freedom, thou 
soul of all things,"' she wrote, without 
thee all is dead ; I wish to have obedience 
in laws, but no slaves.’" Steeped in these 
ideals, she desired to inaugurate her reign 
with a modern code. She therefore resolved 


to summon a legislative assembly, on the 
model of the old French estates, from the 
wdiolo of Ru-^sia, and worked for some 
years with gr(‘at diligence and acuteness 
at a draft scheme tor its constitution, 
which testified to her liberal vu ws. She 
wrote: “The nation is not for the ruler, 
but the ruler for the nation. Tlie equality 
of the citizens cunsisis in their onl having 
to obey the law ; heedoni is the right to do 
everything that is not forbidden by the 
law^."" She condemned religious persecu¬ 
tions and every lorin of intolerance, 

Vo It jure ex- 
])ress('d his as- 
toiuslimenl t o 
her. 

liven Frederic 
tlu‘ Great could 
not find words 
cnougli to cele- 
l)rjile the author¬ 
ess, t h t* first 
womanwhocame 
forward as ii 
legislator. Tin: 
legislative assem¬ 
bly was sum¬ 
mon'd in the 
year lybb. It 
consisted of re¬ 
presentatives of 
all classes and 
races in the em¬ 
pire, 559. persons. 
There were to 
be seen senators, 
otficials, soldiers, 
members of the 
synod, citizens, 
peasants, Tar¬ 
tars, Kalmucks, 
I.affs, Sainoy- 
cdo^, Gennans, 
and Poles. Every 
member was 
required to be provided with an authori¬ 
sation from at least five of his electors, 
and received a medallion bearing the 
likeness of Catharine and the inscription: 
“For the happiness ol'one and all, 
DecembcM* 14th, lybb."’ 

All members were declared inviolable 
for the j:)eriod of their sittings, and exempt 
for ever from all corix^ral ))unishments. 
She wrote to Voltaire: “ I think that you 
would be pleased with an assembly in 
which the Orthodox l>eUever sits between 
the heretic and the Moslem, all three 



ANNA IVANOVNA IN HER ROYAL SPLENDOUR 

From a piiiitiiii;: m the Roiiianot (lalleiy, St Petorslmn,; 
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listen to the speech of an idolater, and then 
the four of them come to a unanimous 
Opinion/’ This assembly, owing to its 
composition, was naturally unfitted for 
legislativij work. In the middle of an 
earnest discussion over the rights of 
citizens in towns, one member talked 
about hygiene, and another recommended 
a remedy against frost-bite. Nevertheless, 
in the 200 sittings or more which the 
assembly hekh a number of questions were 
thoroughly discussc'd, and n-solutions 
W(‘re formulated which aie of the highest 
intiu'cst 

Owing presumably to the Tuikish 
war, Catharine dissolved the assembly 
on December i8th, 1768: only the 
special committees continued in force 


were obliged to raise the Tartar imposts 
together with their own, and for this 
obiect had to introduce a new system ot 
fiscal groups. The increased demands on 
the army and revenue caused by con¬ 
tinual wars compelled the Muscovite 
grand dukes above all to look for means 
with which they could enforce the military 
duties ol the nobility and the taxes and 
services ot the peasantry. 

A suitable machinery was found in the 
well-proved system of fiscal gi'oups with 
common responsibility, so that the govern¬ 
ment could not touch each separate indi¬ 
vidual immediately^ but only through the 
body of ratojiayers. The same method 
was applied to the nobility to bring 
them into touch with military service 


until December 4th, 1774. 
She emphasised, at any 
rate, in a ukase, the 
belief that the proceed¬ 
ings had diffused light 
and learning over the 
whole realm. The ques¬ 
tion of the abolition of 
serfdom had also been 
touched upon in the 
assembly; even some 
nobles among the depu¬ 
ties were in favour of 
it. Count Peter Sc here- 
met jet, a great benefactor 
to the jiGor, and so free 
from prejudice that he 
had married a serf, de¬ 
clared his readiness to 
emancipate them all. But 
on the whole the Rus¬ 



hy the creation, of 
districts of nobility.” 
in which an ocladozik, 
elected from amongst the 
nobles, fixed the amount 
and value of the militai y 
service which each of the 
” district nobles ” had to 
render. As a reward for 
the service the prince 
handed over to the nobles 
crown lands with the 
resident j)easants, whose 
numbers constituted the 
real value of the lands. 
The nobles naturally 
could only discharge tlunr 
obligations to the stale 
if the j)easants remained 
on the soil and cultivated 
it ; if these left their 


Sian nobility were not Catharine the great in the Qf country, 

inclined to release their uniform of the hussars lands which Ihey 


” souls ” ; for that would have meant 
economic ruin for most of them. Many 
were full of class prejudices. The jioet 


deserted had no further value. In order, 
therefore, that military service might be 
secured, and the land-tax (plough-tax), 


Alexander Sumarokov expressed their and, after Peter the Great, the hearth-tax 


view when he says : The peasant is as 
fitted for serfdom as the house dog lor the 
chain or the canary for the cage.” 

Catharine herself honestly desired the 
complete, but gradual, abolition of serf¬ 
dom, and energetically advocated its 
amelioration. She severely punished 
persons who were denounced to her for 
their inhumane treatment of serfs. But 
the question was very complicated, for 
serfdom had a political basis. Its begin¬ 
ning lies in the Tartar age, when the 
Russian petty princes, who were also the 
chief tax-collectors of the Tartar Khans. 


or poll-tax, might not be diminished, the 
peasants’ right of moving their domicile 
required to be checked. At first it was 
only restiicted.. Feodor Ivanovitch, 1592 
and 1597, then Boris Godunov, 1601 and 
1602, Schuskij, 1607, ^nd Peter the Great, 
frequently occupied themselves with this 
problem. First of all, emigration was 
rendered difficult; then it was absolutely 
forbidden, and the ” floating element ” 
of the population was permanently riveted 
to the soil. The power of the lord over his 
serf thus was strengthened, and the state 
did not interfere in their mutual relations. 
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In the seventeenth century, prison, fetters 
i»nd neck-irons were to be found in a 
country house. 

This patriarchal jurisdiction was not 
limited by any legal conditions, except 
that the death penalty was forbidden. 
The jH'asants, however, always endured 
this burden in the knowledge that 
their services were rendered directly to 
the state as payment f(^r tlie officials 
performing military and other services ; 
that is, the nobility. But when Pet(‘r 
ni. in jyh2 released the nobles from 
the obligation to serve the state, on 
the grounds that love for the sovereign 
and zeal tor the service* ot the state 
wore so universal that it no longer 
a]ij)eared necessary to maintain those 
compulsory mea¬ 
sures, a great agit«ition 
was roused amr)ng tla* 
pc'asants, for they 
iH'Iicved that on their 
side th(‘y were releas(‘d 
from all obligations to 
the nobility. A lesjxm- 
sive quiver was felt 
throughout tfie empire ; 

(*ven the distui'bances 
III the Ukraine of the 
year were in- 

ilueiiced by it. For the 
first time the peasants 
were overcome by mis¬ 
trust of the nobles, 
whom they accused of 
keeping them in slavery 
in defiance* of the tsar’s 
will. This idea came 
more prominently for¬ 
ward under Alexander II., 
and has not been entirely dissipated 
to-day. 

Catharine would cerlainly have lightened 
the yoke of serfdom. But on tlu^ other hand 
the solution of this question was then tar 
too difficult; on the other hand she had 
just been diverted from that idea by the 
barbarism of the empire, and altered her 
views surprisingly in I7(>8, Instead of 
alleviating the lot of the peasants, she 
extended the prerogatives of the land- 
owners, conceded to them the most 
extensive jurisdiction, forbade the pea¬ 
sants to impeach their loids, and allowed 
the lords to send their serfs to Siberia. 
Catharine, who erased the word mb 
(slave) from the Russian dictionary, 
reduced to serfdom a million and a half 


peasants in Little Russia. The sanguinary 
revolt of the Ukraine jieasants under 
Gonta and Selisnjak in 1767-1708, just 
at the time when the abolition of serfdom 
was being discussed, completely destroyed 
the tsarilsa’s pleasure m reforms, since 
she was indignant at the cruelties |)erp<*- 
trated there, and she entirely changed her 
attitiule, as the dangerous and sarguinary 
rebelli(m ol Pugablief nihy occupied her 
at teat ion. 

Although the Russian nobility in the 
bulk was hardly worth more tiian the 
peasantry, yet it helped the state to 
keep the savage ^'I'a^antry in check, 
and might be legarded, therefore, 
part ol the state machinery. Catharine’s 
liberal notions received a still ruder 
shock \vJien, m the 
couise ol tlie Fiench 
Re\'oliilion, that very 
people, (or whose welfare 
and treedom imui had 
written and toiled hi¬ 
de i a tig ably, pt ‘ i*pe t ratei I 
hideous atrocities. Gonta, 
Selisnjak, and the Jaco¬ 
bins, Umaiii and the 
storming ol the Basule, 
gave her much food for 
meditation. Her opinion 
was that the people did 
nut deserve liberty. 

Then her reactionary 
efforts began. She de¬ 
stroyed socialistic books 
and ordered their authors 
to be watched and their 
correspondence ojiened, 
>he broke off relations 
with France, banished all 
Frenchmen who were supporters of the 
Revolution, and received the emigres wdth 
open arms. Cathariiu* did not, how¬ 
ever, entirely sacritice her liberal ideas ; 
the peasants were only temporarily in 
disfavour with her. She gave the luffiility 
a sort of constitution according to districts, 
to the towns self-government and private 
jurisdiction, and special privileges to the 
merchants. The nobility at that period 
enjoyed licr ])eculiar favour. She thought 
the king’s cause was the nobles’ cause; 
no nobility, no monarch. 

Although Catharine would not abolish 
serfdom, she was at least trying to prepaie 
for its abolition. She saw that the culture 
of the nation must first be laised before 
its condition could be ameliorated, and she 



THE FAMOUS CATHARINE II. IN 
HER ROYAL ROBES 
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threw herself heart and soul into the task 
of raising the standard of scho4)ls and 
education. In this efhnt slie was much 
helped by Ivan Belzkoy. who had been 
educated al^road. Like Peter the Great, 
she founded schools, academics of science 
and art, and educational establisluncnts. 
There was room, for example, for some 
„ , _ ^ hundreds of w'ell-born girls in 

Royal Support Smolna convent, and the 


for Learning inuneuscediicationalinstitute 
and Science destitute children roused 

the admiration of Na7)oleou 1 . She com¬ 
missioned Diderot to prcjiare a scheme 
for a system t)t secondary schoolb. 

But, unlike Peter the Great, she contem¬ 
plated the education of the masses, and. 
therefore, set more thoroughly to work. She 
not only, in 1775, oidered the colleges 
of gcneial supervision in the separate 
governments to provide for the founda¬ 
tion of schools in every large town, and in 
1781 built in Peterslnirg .seven schools 
containing one class only, which im¬ 
mediately received 48() scholars, but also 
nominated, in 1782. a special committee 
for the establishment of national schools. 
At the head of the commission, it is true, 
was placed Peter Savadovskij, who, in 
spite of his learning, was very indolent, 
but he had efficient scholars at his side, 
among them the Illyrian school- 
director Theodor \a)n Jankovics sent by 
the Emperor Jose^di TI., in 1782, wh(j 
elaborated a new curriculum and wrote 
text-books.' The Russian Kosodavlef 
published twent^^-eight school-books. 

These w'ere modest beginnings ; no vil¬ 
lage school had yet been erected. But the 
National School Ordinance of August 5th, 
1786, made school reform obligatory on the 
whole of Russia. The French educational 
system w^as the empress's ideal in this; 
the Emperor Joseph, wiiom she had met 
at the beginning of July, 1780, in Mohilef, 
influenced her in this direction, since he, 
too, was under the spell of the French en- 
^ ' lightehment. At the advice 

a rme , Princess Dashkov, 

Founds a Russian .1 r 1 • o 

A - Catharine founded in 1783, 

Acaaemy model of the French, 

a Russian Academy, which was entrusted 
with the duty of«“ drawing uj) rules for 
orthography, preparing a Russian gram¬ 
mar and prosody, and encouraging the 
study ot Russiaii history." The Russian 
Academy stood, therefore, independently 
by the side of the Academy of Sciences, 
whose director was also the princess, 


from 1783-1796 ; the former was incor¬ 
porated in the latter as a second division 
as recently as 1853. The Russian 
Academy set about tlie preparation of a 
Russian dictionary. The Princess Dash¬ 
kov edited three letters; the empress 
composetl an appendix to the first x'olume. 
Both academies perlorrned meritorious 
services in elevating the progress of 
science in Russia. 

Catharine’s literary activity had many 
phases. When Princess Dashkov, m 
j783-1785, pubhslieil “ The Companion " 
(or " Conversational Guide lor Fneads 
of Russian Literature "), the (‘inpress 
composeil (or it some aiion^mious skidches 
of a satirical cliaracter. She also 
wrote tniatises, tales, and j)lays Thus 
she glonlied m “ Oleg " the first cam¬ 
paign of the Russians against Con¬ 
stantinople ; her court bandmaster, 
(buseppe Sarti, composed choruses for 
this piece. In the piece called " Gorc- 
bogatyr," or the Hero ot Misfortunes " 
she ridiculed (nistavus III. ot Sweden. 
Other works from her pen are “ The 
Siberian Sliamans," “Deceivers,” “The 
... Blinded," “Woe lor the 
..f rimes. I'or lier grandsons 
Ale.xanderandConstantinoshe 
the Empress Grandmother’s 

Alphabet," and “The Library,” wtiich was 
printed in Berlin. .She collected linguisti ' 
notes, spent time on archa'ology and 
mythology, and extracted chronicles She 
was IoikI of history, es{)ecially Russian. 
“ No history supplies better and greatei' 
men than ours ; 1 love it to inlatuatioii,” 
.she wrote to Diderot. 

An imperishable monument ol her 
genius is to be found in her niimcroiis 
letters, which testify to her grace, lier 
good breeding, her great intellect and 
literary talent, as well as to her sparkling 
wit and sensibility. vShe wrote with equal 
lacility (though, it must be owned, with 
equal incorrectness) in Russian, (German, 
and French. Her French letters, accoM- 
ing to the opinion of the Abbe Jean 
Siflrein Maury, surpassed even those ol 
Voltaire. For music alone she had no 
talent. She commissioned many trans¬ 
lators and paid them well, as Peter the 
Great had formerly done. As a patroness 
of belles lettres she brought distinguished 
poets, artists, philosophers, and scholars 
to her court, at which a high intellectual 
tone prevailed. Many famous contem¬ 
poraries visited her there, among them 




CATHARINE THE GREAT OF RUSSIA 

Mounting tlic thione in 176a, after deposing Peter III., this remarkable 
woman did much to raise the standard ol education. Liberal and tasteful, 
she enriched St Petersburg with works of ait and splendid buildings. 
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Voltaire and Diderot. With Baron 
Melchior Grimm (1723-1807), she once 
conversed for sc^ven hours without inter¬ 
ruption on scientific questions. Ho was 
her art and literary agent in France, and 
bought tor her hf)()ks, works of art, and 
collections. \^3ltair<^‘ was her intellectual 
model. Liberal and tasteful, she adorned 
and enriched St. Petersburg witli works 
ot ait and sphsidid buildings oi every sort. 
She loved brilliance and a luxury hitherto 
unknown in Russia. 

She also jiatronised the Russian scludars 
and ]ioc‘ts. Even in her day, Russian 
literatuie showt d a list of famous names ; 
till* Kussi.ui drama was created at this 
time. Idle empress had a gn’at share in 
rousing the self-conscious¬ 
ness ol the nation. Although 
a (ierman ])rnicess ])y birth, 
she lelt herself a Russian. 

She said in jest to the 
])b.vsician who oj)en('d one 
of her vedns: “ That is 
better ; the last diop of 
(jcrman blood is gone.” 

The Russian party might 
have seen that it was pos¬ 
sible to ])e a rotormei and 
lemain a true Russian. A 
number ot Rusmari nevvs- 
papc'rs sprang uj\ and the 
national htei aliireol Russia 
now flowed in a broad 
stream. In short, the cul¬ 
ture of East Europe rose, 
at least in the Inglier circles 
ot society, to hiughls of 
which the most sanguine 
had never dreamed. It 
was also greatly to the 
lionour of ( atliarine that slic emjdoyed 
the (‘hureh in the cause ol culture. She 
completed a steq), on which IMer the 
Great did not venture, namely, the confis¬ 
cation of the estates of the Church. Tlie 
Russian monasteiies were enonnouslv 
wealthy. They had been sj^ared vven by 
the Tartars, and their jiroperty had giowii 
from century to century. The number ot 
tlunr mianIxM's amounted to more than a 
million ; the convent ol Troi/ko-Sergiev, 
at Moscow, alone liad 120,000. Catharine 
now appoinb^d a board, which placed all 
Church estates under one government. 
The conv^ents received for every m.ale 
member ji rouble and a half; Irom the 
surjdiis, schools, hospitals, and other 
charitable institutions wore to be erected. 
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Catharine divided the Russian state into 
districts, in order to improve the admini¬ 
stration and facilitate supervision, and 
thus created forty governments. During 
her reign large tracts of land were settled, 
mostly with colonists from the West, 
among them many Germans. The num¬ 
ber oi the population of the kingdom rose 
under her to forty millions, which was 
due not only to the colonisation and in¬ 
corporation of various regions, but also 
to the circumstance that she paid attention 
to public sanitation, and among other 
things introduced inoculation for small- 
j)()x. She founded man^^ towns, several 
of which bear her name, constructed, 
like Peter, canals and roads, and pro¬ 
moted trade and industries. 

It was fortunate for 
Russia that through the 
advocacy of her great 
tsaritsa the warming rays 
of Western culture shone 
on her longer than formerly 
under Peter the Great. For 
the military strength and 
political influence of Russia 
grew with the progress of 
her civilisalimi. In spite 
of tlie great scrvice.s of 
Catharine we must not 
forget that she only built 
on the foundation which 
Peter I. liad laid. Peter the 
(beat had roused Russia 
Irom a secul<ir apath}^ and 
his task was the greater. 
He (lid almost everything 
himself, ("atharme worked 
mainly through her states¬ 
men ; her greatest gift was 
her knack of gathering splendid men 
round her. She was aware ol this, and 
just enough to admit it openly and to 
give I lie ])reccdence to IVter the Great. 

('atliarine’s favauirites were to some ex¬ 
tent highly gifted men, to whose suggestion 
she may have been indebted for many 
an act ascribed to her own inventive 
]K)weis. It IS perhaps an excuse lor 
('atharine’s weaknesses and sensuality 
that in her days such conduct was uni¬ 
versal. But while other sovereigns were 
taken u}) with sensuality, she worked 
indefatigably ; from early morning until 
late into the night she attended to the 
business of the emjure. Her people 
readily forgave her any failings in view 
of her services. 



POTEMKIN, THE FAVOURITE 
The favourites of Catharine were, for 
the most part, hig^hly grifted men, and 
HI the front r.ink of her esteem stood 
Grcjfory Potemkin But he was not 
above deceiving her Majesty on occasion. 


GREAT DATES IN THE HISTORY OF EASTERN 
EUROPE: A.D. 376 TO 1793 


Huns invade Russia 

Czech ini^ratuiii to Bohemia and Mt>ra\Ki 
Praf»ue founded 

Riiiik the fiiht of his l*nc at Nov:;orod 
Moiavia Christianised 
Bolicinia Chi istianised 
Maj»>ais oveicorae Moiavia 
(Jleff invades Crei lv I'nipne 

Ij^or attacks By/aniinni 
of Russia baptised 

Russia under (jioek and Chiistian influence 
Christianity introduced into Poland 
Iluiiffanan monarchy founded 
Henry HI conqueis and devastites Bohemia 
Hungary infested by Pole’. 

>aint 1 adislaus king of Hungaiy 
Bela H. king of Hungary 
J’rogiess of Silesia 

. Bela II1. brings(»ieekcivilisationuilo Hungary 
j’remysl Ottokai liist king of Bolieinia 
fjolden Bull of Hungary 
Rusiia invaded by the Holden Herd'* 

Jl<ni> II, evtends lule of Silesia 
T artais la^.let Huiigaiy, Dant'-. dnviMi batk 
liotu Kiis'^ia 
Tiitai powei 111 Kus'^la 

Ladiskills f)f llimgaiv and Rmloil of H ipsbuig 
make le.tgue 

Moscow made the capital of Kus-.m 
Ai[)ad d>nasty in Hui garj ends 
Chailes Rol^eit of Anh>n eltct“d Ling of 
Huiigai> 

tiil( sia iinadcd by John of Bobenua 
I ewis tbe (iHMt King ot Hungaiv 
Beuis tiie (iieal Mtloiiuiis'ii Seivia, Bulgaiia 
and Daln.ati < 

King John, blind king ot Bohemia, slam at 
( recy 

Lewis ot Hung.ir> elected king of Poland 
d’aitai wai in Russia 
Moscow' binned 
irtinerkine invades Russia 
■sigismiuul of Hungaiy ol'-^terl enipeior of 
( leimaiiy 

Maitiidom of John Huss 

Ciptineof Pi.igiieb^ /isk.i.the Hussitele.idei; 

Hussite wai m Bolieinia 
Bohcunia and Hungary united to Austti.i 
llum.idi victoiious over the 1 uiks 
J.adislaus ot Hungaiy defeated and slam at 
\atna, 11 un>adi legent ot Huir •'y 
llunyadi defo.ited .it Kossova by '1‘uiKs 
Hiin>,idi defends belgiade 
Ivan HI ii igns m Russia 

Ladislau-., kins* of ikilaiid, electisl to Bohemian 
thione 

King of Hungaiy takes Silesia 
'I’nilai invasion of Russia repolled by Iv.m flf. 
"Ikiilais 111 Russia crushed 
Himg.iiy inv.uled by Ma\inub.iii of Austna 
‘sigismund t leigiis in I’oland; war lx.tween 
Russia and Polaiul 
Pe.isant u\olt in Hungary 
Louis H l‘ingof Hung.irv 

Hungaiy inv.uUal by Tuiks, ()leu capti.ied; 
Louis H. defeated at Battle of Mohacs; 
John Zapolya elected king of Hungaiy 
Defeat of Wallachia 
Ivan the T'eiiible leigns in Russia 
Sigismund II. effects lefoinis in Poland 
Liieland ojiens tr.ide with Russia 
Stiehtz established in Russia 
Lithuania united to Poland 
Ivan the Tenable of Russii seeks to marry 
Elizabeth of England 
Hungaiy devastated by Tiuks 


Austro Turkish war 

Menloi ot the pseudoT)niitii in Russia ; 
minder of Feodor I., last o the Ruiiks, 
Mo ( ow fiatii.irchate founded 
Peace of V lenna 

Mich.iel Fedorovitz, first Ronianof ruler j 
Rus-,ia becomes Europeanised 
Treaty ot .Solhovo and cession of Finland to 
Sweden 

Revolt of Bohemia* Frederick elect(»r p I.atine 
tkHed king i t ivolieam 
Bohemia secuic'^l to Austn., 

(^omiuest of Pidand by Russia and Sweden 
Poland legains independence 
Treatv ot Andiiissov and acquisition of Polish 
tenitmv b\ Russia 
John C.isiiiar ibdicates Poland 
Coss.icks SI'j;] ligated ia Lussi.a 
John Sobieski 'eigns m I’olaiid 
Turks defeated at I.omberg by John Sobieski 
Stefan Batlioi’ leigns in J’oland 
Jo’nn Si-bh'ski .iveicomes the'I’luks .ind raises 
the siege <>t X'lenna 
Oteii retaken fiorn T<iiks 
Himginaii ciov.n beiomes heredit.m 
Peter the (iieat absolute lulei m Kussii 
oiiquest of \ ov b> Russia 
Jhoks tietealed at Zeiiti, Peter the Gieat 
navels 

He dissolves the Sticlit/ and foims a lli*ct 
Hungaiy tu'ed fiom links, peace of 
(. arlow it/ 

Ruso. defeated at N.iiva b> C.hailes XII. of 
Swe<lcii intioduclion of pilian Calendar 
into Riissi.i 

St IVleisbmg built for the c.rpital 
Stanislaus T elected it Vienna 
M.i/eppa attf iiijits to tna tlie I'kiar'e 
Swedes defe, lod .it I'oltav.* 

J>eh*atof Ru.siaiis on tla* Prulh; Kiisda in¬ 
stitutes a '■eiiate 

Russian comji'ests on P>altic; 1‘inmsh 

leiiitoi\ I'Xthoiii I uid Livoma added to 
K ussia 

]*etei the (ihmFs second vasit to the We't 
i'-\piilsion of the Jisuit'. iiom Russia, peace 
ot Passaii>wit/. , death of PeteYs «-op^ 
Alexis 

Abolition ot pati'.nichal otiito m KSissia 
Pi.igm.itu sanction in Austua peiimltirg 
temak‘ siu (ession 

Lu'^sian conquests on the C.ispian shores 
De.itiiof Peter ' (ireat 

Deposition of I’eicrll (last of the liomanofs) 
Austro-Riissian war with Turkey 
Ctssioii ot Seivia and Wallachia to T'lirkey by 
Pe.ice of Belgiade 

Piussia con(|ii(M> Silesia , Hungary ‘•upports 
Maiia I lieivsa 

Wai of Austiian Miccessmn ; Fli/abeth, 
daughUr ot Peter the tire.it, leigns m 
Russia 

Piussia deteats Ansliia at Piague 
(kilhaniie II reigns m Russia 
Fredeiick of Rrussia retains Silesi.x 
Minder of Ivan VM , lawlul heir of Russia 
(Iieat pestileme in Poland 
Tiist p.n tition of Pol.ind 
( rimea mdependi‘nt, peace of Kainardji 
Cossack H ix'lluMi m Russia, peasant levolt in 
Bohemi.i 

Bolicniian edict of loler.ation 
Russia annexes CrmuM 
Protestants tolei.ited in Hungary 
11ungai yindependent 
I’eace of Sistova 
Second partition of Poland 
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Town nsea in ceremony of crowningr heir to Russian throne. 10, Sceptre as Tsar of Moscow. 







RISE OF THE KINGDOM OF RUSSIA 

ITS RAPID GROWTH IN POWER AND INFLUENCE 


VV/HILE the sum total of tho work douo 
^ by Russia in the domain ol culture 
during her general development was 
hardly sufhcient for her own requirenu'uts, 
her military and jxditical successes wen*, ^in 
the other hand, most imyiortant, although 
purchased by great sacrilices. The Russian 
])eoi)le had stubbornly survived the Taitar 
teirorism, had subdued m the sixteenth 
century the Tartar khanates of Kosan 
and Astrakhan, had obtaim'd poss(‘ssion of 
Siberia, had acquired in tlu* se\entt‘enth 
century the Ukraine, had conquered under 
Peter the (ireat the Baltic coast, the 
Caspian and the Sea of Azov, and had 
carried their arms to Persia. 

In the eighteenth centur^^ the diplo¬ 
matists of EurojK' were much occupied by 
the Turkish or J^astern question as well 
as with the destiny of Poland. A ha]>]:)V 
solution of this problem was a vitally 
iiny)ortant task lor Russia. Some lew yeai s 
alter the great defeat uiuh'r 

A « r Vienna the 

A Bone of Eugene of'Savoy 

Contention i i i i n -r i i 

had shaken the lurkish power 

to its foundations. As long as a war 
against the Porte seemed a dang(*rous 
enterprise, Hungary, Austria and Poland 
had been lorced to bear the brunt of n 
alone : in fact they had been sometimes 
actually hindered by other jlowers. But 
when after 1718 the qiu’stioii of the 
Turkish succession became one of ynactical 
politics, all the powers announced their 
interest in what they were yileased to call 
the Eastern question, and thus Tuikey 
has been as great a bone of contention as 
was Poland at an earlier period. Russia, 
France and England, who hitherto h id 
taken practically no share in wars with 
Turkey, now became so suscej'itible on 
this very ])omt that they thought they 
alone had a right to settle the matter. 

Russia has been often surinised by 
eyents at a moment when she was still loo 
weak to discharge some great task with 
which she suddenly found herself con¬ 
fronted ; but then, after collecting all 


her forcv's, :,he ha-^ oiien outdistanced her 
locals, who had got tbc striit. At the end 
of fhe seventeenth century, when Poland 
and Austria dealt Turkc'v such heavy 
blows, Russia was still too imprei^ared to 
think of makmg w:v: iiyxin tlie sultan. 
The waar winch ^lie w'as compelled to waage 
lor the ]M)ssession of the Ukraine ended 
. in i()8i W'ltli the inglorious ’peace 
inihT Bachlschissarai. iiien in 1684 
^ ^ a loinl (‘inbassy foi Austria and 

Poland a])pi'are(i m Moscow to 
induce tlu* isar to occupy the Crimea, 
the “ right hand ol the sultan.’' lu 
1686 John Sobi('ski c(‘ded the Ukraine east 
ot the Dnieper to Moscowa m ('rdcr to 
secuie its co-operatioii m his plan. 

War against the Turk., w’as then still 
rcgardetl as a hol\’ war, to wiiich all 
Christian states ought to feel tlu'mselves 
bound : tlu* t.av't that the Polish king 
nevertheless riciils' rew'aiah'd Moscow for 
its s(*rvices slmw^s that other motives 
besides those of the Crusader w'ere brought 
into pla\. Th(* Russian court, indi'i'd, 
})romib(*d in that treaty to attack the 
Crimea: but twM) expeditions e(iui})ped for 
that ynirpose w’eie abortive. Even Petiu 
the (h'eat onh succ’cedi'd in taking Azov 
at tin second atb'nipt (ibqf)). By these 
campaigns he Ion.' lly opened the scries 
ot Russian w'ars w'lih Turk^'v, pist as on 
the wTst h(‘ was the first to gam a firm 
foijtmg m Poland. When Peter, a year 
later, started on his European journey, 
he leccived congratulations on all sales, 
even in Poland. In Vienna the Jesuit 
, Freiheir von Liidinghausen 
e cr s Pionght into his sermon the 
avoun c ^vould give the 

c erne naiiK'sake of St. 

Peter, the ke>s to open the Sitbhme Porte.’* 
But Pelei had more important matters 
to settle first. 1 1 was not until after Poltava 
{1709) that he recurred to that idea. To 
drive out the Ottomans from Europe in 
the name of civilisation became a favourite 
scheme of his ; he saw many millions of 
('hristians of his own laith pining under 


Peter’s 

Favourite 

Scheme 
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the Turkish yoke and fixing their hopes 
on him. He was already thinking of 
relieving these peoples when he sustained 
the reverse ot 1711. Suiioundcd on 
the Pruth, he was compelh'd to resign 
Azov and destroy Ins fleet. Peter did not 
venture to contemplate a fourth war 
against Turkey. Austria, meanwhile, was 
still entangled in the War of 


Russia 
Becomes a 
Kingdom 


the Spanisli Succession. The 
Hapslmrgs won, it is tiue, whole 


regions by the treaty at Po- 
sharevatz (1718) , but twenty years had 
hard\y parsed hejore most of the fruits 
of these great efforts and sacrifices wer(* 
once more lost. Russia filled the ])lace 
ol the now cnppled Poland. Soon after 
file ])romotioa of Russia to the rank ol a 
kingdom (1701), tlie growing hostility 
between Krandenbiirg and Austria had 
formed the [political axis of ('entral 
Kurojx' : at flu* eoulercnccs of Vienna in 
1720 Fiederiek Willi.im 1 . was already 
termed the most dnngcTous enemy. Hardly 
any other state than Russia could be 
laken into ronsideratum as an allv against 
the house ol Hoh(‘n/ol](Mn. The firsl 
alhanct' belwt'iMi them, therefore, was 
concluded on August 61 h. 172b. 1 ho 
advantage’ la\' on the side ot Austria. 
'I'he Vu'iinese diplomatists eautiouslv 
assumed no res))oi;sibilit \’ towards Tin key 
('\(’epl for Russian jxissi’ssions in Europe', 
anel succeeded in stiictlv limiting their 
obligations to their ally, while the 
latter was pledged in general terms to 
a ft end assistance against the’ house of 
IbaiTulenlmig. 

The<issistance winch Austria voluntarily 
extendee^l to Russia eni the que’Stion 
e>f the Pe)hsh succession was jxissiblv 
of more value : later, teiei, the friendly 
attitude e)1 Austria in Polish matters 
was highly iiselul to l^ussia. France, 
howevei, on tlie one hand avenged 
herself for tlie' elefeat of Lesezynski in 
the Polish electieni eif 1733 hy Augustus 
P III. of Saxeiuy, bv declaring 

a\wZ with 

b' rebclliem the electeu's 
e)f Mainz. Coleigne, Bavaria 
and the Palatinate, anel ein the other hand 
by fenxing Turkey iiitei war against Russia. 
Urgeel by Austria. Russia in T73(> sent fejr 
the first time her armies tei the West, and 
simultaneously, suppeirtcd by Austria, 
began a war against the Port<^\ after she 
hacl by a treaty with Persia, given up the 
conquests of Peter. This commem action 

3J5<S 


is the more noteworthy since from the 
language of the Russian and Austrian 
dipleunatists m Niemirew it was clearly 
shown that both countries had Constan- 
tino])lc iieforc their eyes as the ultimate 
goal. While however, Russia fought 
victorious]V against branee in Poland, 
and also against Turkey, Austria was 
beaten on both fields of battle with con¬ 
siderable losses. In the peace of Belgrade 
of 1739, Charles VI. was forced to give 
back Belgrade and Orsova, with Servia 
and Wallachia. Anna Ivanovna, how¬ 
evei, won on the Black Sea a strip of 
country betw('cn the Bug and the Dniester. 
The inHueiice of Austria henceforth 
steadily declines in the south, while 
Russian influence rises ; the victories of 
Prince Eugene m the end only benefited 
Anslna’s neighbours. 

It would seem as if fear of Prussia had 
cnppled all the energies of Austria. The 
watchword of Austrian dijflomacy was 
necessarilv “ Frec'dom from Prussia.'' 
A sc'lii’ine for effecting this was soon 
prepared : it j^roposed the partition of 
Ih'ussia Sweden and France declared 
their readiness for it, and Russia was to 

_ , . be the mam support But 

Frederic .Ke ^ Frederic 

rr**!. ?k'' * the (ireat mounted the throne 
ol Prussia ; on October 20th, 
th(‘ Km})eror Charles VI. died, and bv 
December Frederic was in ])ossessiou of 
Silesia, having stolen a inarch on his 
enemies. Austria was defeated in two 
wars. In their terror, the Austrian 
di|)loinatists allied themselves still more 
closely with Russia in the new treaty 
of June 2ik1, 174(1. Attempts were made 
in every ])ossible way to bring home to 
Russia the conviction that Prussia was 
dangerous to both part ies. The ad van tage 
lay again on the side of Austria : Russia 
was pledged to send her sixty thousand 
auxiliaries should the position become 
critical. And it was only because Frederic 
had insulted the Empress Elizabeth by a 
disparaging remark that the latter had on 
her part a cause for fighting. 

Notwithstanding that Russian armies 
several times defeated the Prussian king, 
as at Kiinersdorf (August 12th, I75()) 
or his gencTals, the 0])in]on gained ground 
in St. Petersburg that Russia was only 
picking the chestnuts out of the fire for 
Austria, and that nothing could be accom¬ 
plished in Polish affairs without Prussia. 
The court of St. Petersburg was driven 
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to this view by the Eastern policy of Aus- the way for an understanding with 
tria. In the eighteenth century Austria Frederic. He also concluded a secret 
possessed no statesman of first rank ; treaty on July 7th. 1771, with Turkey, 
even the much-lauded Kaunitz really which was, however, repudiated by Maria 
accomplished nothing. Confusion and Th(*resa. But he did not wish definitely 
hollow phrases mark the style of the to abandon the old alliance with Russia, 
Austrian memoirs ol that age. Fu'denc tho (b'eat began to feel 

Since the Congie-s of Niemirov and the anxious about the lapid growth of 
peace of Belgrade envious glances had „ Russian power. A suitable 

been turned on Russia. The mediocre yf* • pressnie -xertc'd at thi^ fitting 

di])lomatists of Vienna thought that <ipportur.uv.'vvlun th(‘Russian 

Russia would help to crush Prussia and state, on acctnint of Austria, 

rebuild the power of Austria in the West wos d(']K'ndcnt on the Iramdly neutrality 
without interfering with Turkey in return, of Prussia, promued suei:ess ; after the 
This absence of any definite ]dan weaiied brilliant victo' u^s of the Rus-^ians he saw 
and exasperated the two northern courts, that >ome. cnlnrgement ')] his pm[>ire was 
Not to mention Peter II., who was an un- a political nece^^-.tv in order to preserve 
qualified admirer of Fredc'ric. even fli(* the balance of powei. In Poland alone 
cool-headed Catharine II. came to an was Ihoie any posobility of acquiniK^ some 
understanding with Frederic as to all enclaves, which (onld be permanently 
the essential questions of the foreign mcoiporated with tin* IkhIn of the emjiire. 
policy ot both couiitries in tlu; ‘‘ treaty The‘ Prussian king t!ierefore asseited 

lor mutual dedence ot A]n'il 1704. that lu' lequiied some pails f'i it Acom- 

France now, as in the year r7 ](). fanned ])lete amu'xatum of Poland such as Peder I. 
a flame in the East, since she urged th(‘ had coutcmi)lated for his .son Alexis, 
Porte to a war against Russia with was abandoned by Catharine fl. who 
the intention of diverting the latter from had t(*o gieat mierests at stak<‘ in the 
_ p . Polaiul. Kaunitz probably south, and was com]H‘lled to satisfy the 
rca amc hand in the matter ; ebpms of her two other neighbours. Prussia 

r f p I he was convinced that Russia mad(' the i)roposal Austria took Zips 
ons an mop c ])osition to offu while waiting te« arrange mcdtcrs with the 

resistance, and that he would thus eheajdv other courts, and Russia ])ut the seal 
get rid ot the danger threatened from lh<it to it. Thus tin* lirst j>artition of Poland 
quarter. But the very ojiposite result was ai ranged un August 5th, 1772. The 
followed. Alexandei (hiliz^uwith thirty lion's share, the n'st ol Livonia and White 
thousand men defeated the (iraiid Russia (Wilebsk, Mstislav, half Polock, 
Vizir MoliamiiK'd Emm with a him- and districts 011 tlie Duic4)er), with 
dred thousand men m 171)9 at ('hotm i.tSooooo mliabilanls lell to Russia, 
on the Dniester, and occuj)it‘d Moldavia Russia, after soothing the political 

and Wallachia ; Petei ,uizov cons(M(‘nce ot Piussia and Auslria, could 
similarly with a few thousand iroops now strengtheuec by Polish territory, 
defeated a hundred thousand Tartars on lollow out her southern aims with greater 
the Large, and tlum with seventeen energy. From {hi> aspect we can imder- 
thousand beat the Cirand Vizir himself with stami the* arrangeiiKMit ot her tavoiirable 
a hundred and fifty thousand men on treaty with the Porte, ('oiu'ludc'd on July 
the Kaglml. Vasili Dolgoruki eon- 21st, 1774, at Kiitcliuk-Kamardp' (near 
quered almost the whole Crimea (1771), . Sihstna). Turkey was coin- 

after Alexis Orlov on July 16th, 1770, had 

annihilated the Turkish fleet m tlu' iKc^Portc* Tartars m the 

channel of Scio Bessarabia, some ] art Kubaii country, on the Bug, 

of Bulgaria, and a few islands ot the and m the Ciimea. Kussi<i received Azov 
Archipelago were conquered. on the Don, Kinbum on tliv Dniester, and 

The panic at Constantmoi)le knew no all tortiticd traces in the ('iimea; besides 
bounds. Iwenm the cabinet of Vienna the that, the right of s.ulmg m all Turkish 
greatest bewilderment prevailed. Russia, waters and the protectorate over all 
it was feared, would conquer Turkey Orthodox Chiistians 111 the East were 
single-handed. The Prussians now wcto secured to Russia. The severance of the 
acceptable to Kaunitz, who, with th(' Tartars from Turkey rendered it easier 
approval of Emperor Joseph II., paved for Russia to sulidue them, and the 
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Austria 
Driven Out of 
Bavaria 


protectorate over the Orthodox Christians 
allowed her to interfere at any time in the 
political affairs of Turkey. By the first 
stipulation, the loss of tlie Black Sea for 
Turkey, and by the second, the loss of 
the Balkan countries became nearer 
possibilities. Catharine would certainly 
have dictated harder terms had not her 
attention been occu])ied by 
the rebellion of Jemelian 
Pugatchef (1773-1774 ; exe¬ 
cuted January iith, 1775). 
But reasons ol foreign ])()licy imposed 
moderation u|)on her: the Austrian 
statesmen, who had themselves lirought 
on the Eastern question, terrified at the 
unwelcome turn of events, sounded a 
loud alarm. In defiaiu c' of tin; principle 
of the inviolability of Turkey laid down 
by the Viennese cabinet, Austiia induced 
the Porte to cede Biikowina to her in 1774, 
an act which could only at bottom be 
accejitable to the Russian statesmen. 
Austria reaiH'd the Iruits ol this jiolicy 


in the War of the Ikivanan vSuccession 
(1778 to 1770), in which she was driven 
out of Bavaria bv Prussia and Russia. 
The young monaich jose])h 11. (1780- 
1790), aitei receiving thes(‘ luw blows, 
became wiser than his di])lomatisis: 
he sid(‘d with his Russinn neighbour, 
since lu' would not or could come 
to terms with Piu^sia he guaranteed 
to Russia lu'r Turkish conquests by tin* 
tiealv (oncluded 111 IIh' autumn of 1782, 
and couhrni(‘(l Ibe agreements as to 
Poland. 


Russia meanwhile* u*solutely pushed on 
towards her goal. In March, 1779, the 
Porte was mdiicc’d to com])l(*le the treaty 
of 1774 by the agreement of Amali Kavak. 
In 1783, the Kiihaii and the Crimea were 
annexed by Russia, <ind thus the sub¬ 
jugation ot the 'furkish Khanates, which 
Ivan the Ttarihle had begun, was eom- 
jdeted. Petersburg actually jirepared a 
plan lor the pailitiou ol Turkey, the 

o . . . “ (ireek scheme ol Septem- 

Russia Again i .1 1 1 t h it 

c . ber loth, winch Toseph IE 

TK^. T.. u sanctioned on November 

was to be restored and the Cirand Duke 
Constantine (horn on May 8th, 1770) to 
be created emperor. The child was given 
a Gieek nurse : he learned Greek, and 
was surrounded by (Greeks. Potemkin’s 
boastful inscription. “ Road to Byzan¬ 
tium,” belongs to this period. Turkey, 
in great di'^quietude. and encouraged by 
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Great Britain, Sweden (whose help was of 
little value) and Prussia, look tlie 
initiative in declaring war. The Russian 
commanders, Suvarof, Potemkin, Repnm, 
supiiorted bv#Austrian generals, again won 
brilliant victories over the Turks. In the 
peace of Jassy (January 9th, 1792) Russia 
received merely Oczakov and the stretch 
ot coast between the Bug and the Dniester ; 
Russian influence river the Danubian 
principalities was secured. 

Thib moderation was prc'scribed by 
reasons the same as, or similar to, those 
in the yeai 1771. Russia urged a further 
partitH)!! of Poland. The latter had after 
1772 zealou.sly reformed the educational 
and liscal systems, raised the number of 
li(‘i troops to 100,000, and oven abolished 
th{‘ hberum veto. The new constitiitirm, 
which had been laboriously and judiciously 
elaborated by the Polish diet, was based on 
jiatriotic ideas and liberal notions. It was 
published on May 3rd, 1791, and hold out 
the promise of a better future. If Russia 
and Prussia did not wish to suffer by 
this movement, they must nip it in tin* 
bud. The official pretext for inteiwention 
o .... was offered by the guarantee* 
^ar I ions th(;y had given tor the 

p , - maintenance of the old constitu- 

*^®**“^ tion. In 1772 the powers had 
appro])riated jhoces of Poland on jiolitical 
grounds. Then lollowod m 1793 the second, 
and in I7<)5. after the msurreclTon under 
Kosciusko, the third, partition of Poland; 
in the lattei Austria again j)nrtici- 
pat cd, having just then (January 
3rd, 1795) come to an understanding wnth 
Russia against Prussia. Only these* two 
events })ro])crly deserve* the name* o( 
])ar( it ions, since the three courts then 
actuallv contemplated erasing Peiland 
Inmi the map of Europe, while in 1772 it 
had einly been a question of ceding sevoial 
districts. The Polish diet, as in 1772, was 
ce)m]iclled m 1793 also to approve the 
resolutions eif the powers and to sign its 
own death-warrant. While Prussia and 
Austria, after numerous changers of owner¬ 
ship, te)ok the central di.stricts of old 
Poland, Cracow (and the old Russian 
principalitv of Halicz), Gne.sen, Poser, 
and Polish Prussia, Russia, with tlie 
exception of Masovia (Warsaw), only 
occujiied territories once belonging to old 
Russia. Catharine thus almost completed 
the collection of Russia ” which Ivan III. 
had begun. 


Vr.ADiMiR Milkowicz 



THE HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE OF 
THE BALTIC SEA 

AND THE NATIONS AROUND ITS SHORES 


Mediterranean and the Baltic in 
Europe occupy an exceptional ]K)si- 
tion among the secondary se.is. 1 ‘Ik‘ sea 
which the ancients regarcied as placed in 
the centre of tlie world, and which they 
therefore called M(‘diterranean, displays 
for our adiriiration Ihe architects of that 
civilisation which ])receded Columbus, th-’ 
representatives of an intellectualisni which 
IS imposing itself upon the whole of man¬ 
kind. The Baltic S(‘a, again, though of 
smaller ('xtent, and at the jiresent day of 
no greater importance than any other 
secondary sea, at onc‘ time ])layt'd a \(Ty 
similar part and exerted no small influence 
ujion a considerable iiortion of Europe 
throughout the historical changes which 
took })lace in tlie countries which formed 
its shores. Hence the Baltic seems to 
deservT that special trc'atment which we 
have already devoted to the Mediterra- 

. ncan. Within the last thirty 
The Baltic s ^ i * 1 - i 

u- 4 • 1 years the geograiihical similar- 
Historical ^ t 

Pro ress ^ between these two seas has 
often been ]H)inted out.and with 
full justification. Both aie true inland 
seas, which may be regardc^d as deep gulls 
extending from the Atlantic Ocean far 
into the gigantic continental mass of Asia, 
Europe, and Africa. The MeditiTranean 
is 730,000 .square miles in extent, the Baltic 
but little more than a setTuth of that 
amount, namely, 111,408. The fact be- 
romes highly important when wc icmem- 
ber that the Mediterranean, notwithstand¬ 
ing its comjiaratively narrow area, was 
the sea of chief imjxirtance to the ancient 
world ; in fact, almost the whole of the 
then known world was concentrated upon 
the length of its shores. Tlie Baltic has 
never been able to claim so high a position. 
It has, indeed, its own cycle of historh*ai 
progress and national development : but 
it is onl}-' one of many succc.ssivc cycles, 
and one, too, considerably more remote. 
It must, moreover, be admitted that 


When Sweden 
Was a 
Great Power 


the history of the Baltic i^annot compare 
in uniformity with that of the Medi¬ 
terranean, noUvith.sianding the fact tliat 
the smaller size of this sea seemed to 
favour roncL-ntral ion iijion shores. 

Only once—during the tunc of the Roman 
Empire—has its jiohtical uniformity 
found complete expression ; on the other 
hand, attempts ha\e often 
bee II made to uniiv the 
Me'diterranean, m the colo¬ 
nisation ol the Ph(enicians 
and Greeks, in the estabhshmeni of the Pax 
l^omana, m the triumphs ol ('hristianity, 
and the advances of the Aiabs -and these 
were atteunjits whieli reached the shores 
ol the Atlantic Ocean. 

In the cas(‘ of the Baltic a modern 
ntlemjit to secure comjdete jioiitical uni¬ 
formity occurs onl\' once, during the age 
when Sweden bi'came a great jiower, though 
other peojiles upon tlu' coast, such as the 
l)au(‘s, (ieirnaus, Poles and • Russians, 
liave aimed at the “ (Nonunion ot the 
Baltic.” Sunilaiiy, an ecfinoinic and com¬ 
mercial iuiifoimit\ lici'^ existed, not tmly 
during the jinispenty ol the Hanseatic 
jA'agiie, but also again undt'r the Swedish 
domination. At Hh' |»reseut day it is 
possible to regard the Baltic as dominated 
by a (ierman comuuMcial s\’slein. as the 
business ot the Russian and I’olish interior 
is largely carried on bv (iemian turns : and 
in modern times Ih’otestiiutisiu has retained 
.r, r, . ground on every .shore. 

German Syslem St PelorsliurK, the 


Dominating 
the Baltic Sea 


cosmo]X)htan capital, cannot 
influence this uniformity, as 
the Russian national spirit is rather n‘pcllod 
by tliaii attracted to the cajiital on the 
Neva, and is, moreover, of small com¬ 
mercial mtiuence. In Finland, the Swedish 
element ot the jxipnlation is largely con¬ 
cerned with commen'e over seas, and the 
coasts overshadow the interior, both in 
economic progr< ss and in their iutluence 
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Upon civilisation as a whole. A material exceptional position among its sisters. The 
difference exists between the two seas, fact, however, is not so. Long before the 
with regard both to their position and connecting straits were broken through, 
the direction which their civilisation men were living upon the rolling plains of 
followed. In the Mediterranean, civilisa- South-eastern England; and even upon 
tion advanced with comparative rapidity the shores of the oceans which go back to 
at an early date from east to west, sup- a remoter iK'iiod mankind has witnessed 
ported as it was by similar geogiaphical changes which have exiTled a deep 
M oiA conditions on every coast. In inhuence upon the later distribution of 
Thanthe*^*^ the Baltic Sea, in conformity humanity. The Baltic for a tunc certainly 
Bautc Sea position running from remained without influence upon the fate of 

south to north, the southern its earliest settlers, for the momentous step 
shores arc mentioned by history far earlier of embarking n])on the sea has been taken 
than the nortlicrn, which were opened to by humanity without exception at a late 
Christianity and to European culture <mly and comparatively advanced period of 
at a later date. Though the geological civilisation. If in the case of the Baltic 
changes which hav^e characterised the we find it necessary to look back to 
Baltic were of no importane(‘to the history jirehistoric times we are therefore bound 
of mankind, we do not mean to imply to give special reasons for our decision, 
that man was not a conscious witness ot The historical importance of tlie sc'a is 
their passage. Man was already living and chiefly and most easily obvious to the 
hunting in Central Germany long before (^ye of the spectator m so far as it evokes 
there was any Baltic Sea m the present and consolidates certain anthropological, 
sense of the word; recent discoveries etlmogi'aphical, political, economic, and 
seem to betoken an even wider distribution mtellcclual conditions, and in so far as its 
of man in the .neighbouring districts, mere existence upon the surface of the earth 
However this may be, it is likely that even diminishes the differences between near or 
as antediluvian man did not ohjof t to liv^e . remote settlements of man- 

permanontly n])on ice and glacier, so his single one of our 

dc.scendants did not hesitate to follow the c i larger water systems has 

ice when it finally m(‘lled and retreated. ^ ^* ^**'^ failed to exert some such 

Such progress was indeed imposed upon influence; even in the case of seas so sparsely 
man by the fact that he dc])eridcd for his inhabited as the Arctic Ocean, these results 
hunting upon the fauna of the glacier, have been attained by centuries of search 
which he was obliged to follow until new lor the North-east and North-west 
climatic conditions opened to him a life Passages; in the absolutely uninhabited 
of greater material convenience and com- AntanHic Ocean the search lor the Terra 
fort. Tiiis, howcv’cr, must have been a australis incognita ” has produced the 
process of such long continuance through- same results. It may indeed be said that 
out the district of the n'treating glaciers the final influence of these seas u])on the 
that the Baltic and the North Sea had time formation ot our modern territorial and 
to fill their deepest recesses and to assume economic reflations has been far greater 
those general ouilines which have since than that of many seas more favouiably 
remained practically unchanged. As a situated upon the habitable globe, and far 
matter of tact, certain ex])erts upon the deeper, for instance, than the influence 
stone ag(^ of the north assert that the of the Baltic, which has, however, a 
kitchen-midden ] people are not to be historical cliaiacter of its own. 

Traces of the first inhabitants The special position of the Baltic is due 

Early shores of the west<Tn to a point which falls outside the limits of 

lAhabitaafs but tliat the traces of those general considerations, and which 

an earlier race can be found for this reason, and also because its dis- 
vvhich must have been more closely con- covery is the work only of very recent 
nected with the geological development of 3/ears, has been neglected or disregaided 
Northern Euroini than those later arclii- by the ordinary historian. In the case of 
tects of the mussel heaps can ever have the Baltic, it is possible for us, using pre- 
been. We are therefore justified in saying historic and early historic discoveries and 
that man has witnessed the formation of utilising the sciences of comparative civili- 
the Baltic. This sounds a great assertion, sation and comparative philology to 
and seems to secure to this sea an follow upon the shores of this sea a sharply 
3362 ^ 
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distinguished group of peoples almost to 
its birth, and to an earlier age than 
perhaps anywhere else in the world, with 
the possible exceptions of Mesopotamia 
and Fgypt. These groups arc Indo- 
(iermanic or Indo-Keltic, or whatever 
other name may be chosen for this great 
ethnographical unity which in respect of 
language and civilisation is unmistakably 
identical, whatever differences may exist 
among the com])onent members of the race. 
In the process of retracing these people to 
those remote times, generally known as 
prehistoric, there rises before the eyes of 
the modern historian, who no less than 
the ethnographer must deal with pre¬ 
historic facts, an ethnological unity, the 
foundations of which remain unshaken 
at the present day, though many of its 
numerous portions may require recon¬ 
struction. 

As soon as the Baltic begins to influenc. 
the history of its inhabitants and neigh¬ 
bours, its special position and configura¬ 
tion make their effects felt as plainly 
as in all later times, notwithstanding the 
great modern improvements in means of 
communication. Comparison 
and contrast with the M(*di- 
terranean are immediatelv 
suggested, Botli seas are un¬ 
usually secluded irom the outer ocean, and 
advance unusually far into tlu* broad 
continent of the Old World, and to the 
common configuration of both seas Europe 
owes the fact that so many countries have 
been laid 0]')c*n to communication and well 
j)r<)vided with coast line. At a very early 
period the Mediterranean iaeilitated con¬ 
tact and amalgamation IxTw’cen different 
races, and linked together s])lu*res of 
civilisation which differed ethnograjihi- 
cally and intellectually; the Baltic, on the 
other hand, w^as but a means of union 
between neighbours w^ho were little more 
than tribes of the same race, and theie- 
foi e .stood ujion a very similar intellectual 
plane. The presence of the Finns in the 
gulfs of Finland and Bothnia became a 
disturbing influence upon this unity ; the 
Finns, however, were late in entering the 
circle of the Baltic people and have, more¬ 
over, avoided its rivers more entirely than 
any branch of the Indo-Germanic family. 
A[)art from the piratical Esthonians and 
Livonians, who flourished comparatively 
late and were speedily crushed by the 
Germans and the Danes, no great maritime 
movement is discoverable among this 


Baltic and 

Mediterranean 

Contrasted 


group of nations, who were predestined 
by their position to work by land rather 
than by sea. 

Thus far the Baltic a])pears as the 
count(^rpart of th(i Medilerranean, with 
the diffenuicc that its pnptilation is more 
uniform, its position more* northerly, and 
its historical force infen<)r. This similarity, 

p however, conies to an end so 

regress o UpOU 

Medaerr^cD ,,c<,nomic fu, Jitions 0{ 

Civilisation • 

the sun* >undmg eonntries 

and the influcnct' exertc-d by the sea upon 
their 'omposition. The gec'graphical posi¬ 
tion of the Mi'dilerraiu'an is charrict(‘i*iscd 
by the fact that its axis follow the degrees 
of latitude. In co]n])an‘-on with this axis, 
all other lines of extent aic so short tlial 
the n< rthern and southern sliores are 
sejiarated only by a few degret's at any one 
point. Consequently, the climate and the 
natural products ot tli(‘ Mediterranean dis¬ 
trict are everywhere charactei ised by a 
certain uniformity; the jirodinds ot the 
various Medilerranean countries dilfer 
rather in quantitv than in kind. The 
economic imixuianee of the dilerranean 
has been more strongly influeiux'd hv this 
uniformity than is eommonlv supjxiscd : of 
native products tliere lias been but little 
fetching or can ymg on tlu‘ Meditc rraiiean ; 
its importance rather consists m the fact 
that 11 gathered the products of lonagn and 
often distant countries and distributed 
them equally over its breadth and other 
surrounding countries. To the Mi'ditc'rra- 
nean there ])iimaiily belongs llud unique 
unitoimity of moral and jntelh’ctiial pro¬ 
gress, lor which we justifiablv eni])loy the 
t(Tm “ Medilerran('an civilisation.” 

In th(‘ case of the Baltu these coiuli- 
tnms are larg.flv, though not entirely, 
changed. The shoitei axis of tin' Baltic 
IS that which runs li*(mi wist to (‘ast : 
none the less the eastern and western 
extremities of this .sea dillei icnuukablv 
in climate, in coniorination. in the condi- 
tioiis of production and distri- 
Different wxstei ii ext remitv 

- is richly articulated its climate 

^ IS that of the oi can. and it leads 

to direct commuiiieatiou with western 
Euiope W'hile the eastern extri'inity hears 
the characteristics of the north-east of the 
luiropean continent. The northern third 
of the Baltic is charactei ised by the scanty 
influenei' it has exerted upon the liistory of 
mankind : on the other hand the configura¬ 
tion id the remaining two-tliirds lias re.sulted 
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in an influence far greater. Superficially, 
this configuration appears to have little in 
common with that of the Mediterranean ; 


hut if wc disregard the exchange' of com¬ 
mercial products, the only ])omt in ques¬ 
tion before nations became politically 
active over seas, another similarit}' be¬ 
tween the two seas becomes obvious. The 


Varying 
Degrees of 
CiWlisation 


Mediterranean at every period 
has acted as a great collecting 
basin into which more has 
flowed from the East than has 


flowed out ; the eyes of the whole antique 
and nu'dneval world eagerly directed to this 
quarter arc sufficient evidence of tlie fact. 
Eastward tlie Mediterranean ra'cd give 


but little to receive more. 


Westward and northward the contrary 


was the case. Tn tliese directions there 


have reached the south Baltic, which alone 
can be regarded as an independent centre 
of civilisation ; this ])rocess has continued 
from neolithic times—in which, as is evi¬ 
denced by the dolmens and stone burial 
places, a civilisation coimccl<‘(l with am 
ccslor worship extended Irom (he Medi- 
terraiuan Sea to the western Baltic 
territories—down to the Hanseatic and 
modern periods, which have always given 
and coiitmue to give a larger amount 
oi niamifaclured articlis to these Baltic 
shoies than they receive m the way of 
law material. The district of exportation 
is the whole of thi! north east. It is 
not until later centuries that i( can be 
shown to liave assumed this character, 
which then became strong enough to 
infliu‘nr(‘ the whole commercial and 


were to be found no peoples ot a civili- ('cononiic history of centred and western 
sation in some respects higher than that luirop(‘. Its importance, liow(‘\^er, was 
of tlie Mediterranean, as was the case secured, not l^y tin or amber, but by 
in Mi'sopotamia, India, and China ; on lioimdkss woods which afforded admirable 
that side existed only povertv-stnrk'cn timber lor shipbuilding, and vast suppliers 
tribes, which were regarded with scorn, ot corn, which then li‘d the industrial 
as too far beneath the ideals ot districts of western Eurojie, and es* 
civilisation then ])revalent. It upon occa- jxu lally of Flanders, d'liese goods still form 
sion they were deemed worthy ol com- German Tribes 'staple exjwts ol thosf' 
mercial intercourse by no means msignifi- di.^tncts. The chief reason for 

cant, the fact was due merely to praeiiral of Nature north-east 

considerations; in return for sta])l(‘ waies }>art ol the Baltic becanu' of 

e.steemed but little at t!ie centre of civjlisa- importance to international communica¬ 
tion, they gave those products of their tion at so late a date is to be loiind in IIk* 
Northern homes which were mdispensalile slow development which north European 
to satisfy tlie luxurious wants of the sunny civilisation pursued The original Cer- 
South : these were tin and amber. The m«inic tribes \\eu‘ for many thousands 


general picture thoiekno aj)])ears as lollovvs: ot years Jiving in a statc‘ of nature*; tlu‘\ 
Fiom the south-east to the Red Sea, the were dependent upon the gilts ol natuu' 
Fersian (iiilf, and the Syrian jiasses, came to a greater extent Wiiin almost any iin- 
a strong iutlux of expensive w^ares indis- civilised jieople m their ])i>sition. In 
pensal)le to refined civilisation—silks, aro- considering the ])art jilayed by the Balln 
matic spices, etc. ; there is a weaker but m tlu' devc'lopment of the settlers iqioii 
well-marked flow of Mediterranean ])ro- its shores, it is obviously permissible 
ducts northward and a vast consiimjflion tor thes(‘ reasons to regard that j»art, iq) 
of such products in the great basin ot the to a certain ilate, as coincident witli the 
Mediterranean itself. The Baltic nevtu'liad iiifliuMice i\\i‘rlo(l by the sea m general 
the character of a collecting basin in any upon the life ol primeval humanity. 

Tbe Baltic ; it lias ahva>s been, 'I'liat mfluenee is w^ondcM'liilly slight, 

as a Line n'liiaiiis at tlic pri’sent day, For the majority ol inferior rac es, it is 

of Passaee passage. In other practically non-existent, and in the case of 

respects its circumstances re- otJiers it*^ does not extend beyond the 
s.*mi)le those of the Mediteirancan, with occasional practice of short* fFhmg for pur- 
the c*xce])tion that the lines ol exit and puses ol food or beyond coast navigation 
entrance diverge by some ninety degrees, for a similar object : the sea becomes a 
The North Sea and the strait on wdiicii he m(*ans ol mtercommimicalion and a 
Hamburg and Liibeck serve as the line of modifying influence only for a very small 
cut ranee, as also at times do the three straits niiinber ot [leoples living in iavourably 
leading to the Skagerrak ; from this diiec- situated islands or upon brokc'u coasts, 
tion thc' most valii.ii)U‘ articles of commerce such as the Malay Polynesians, the North- 
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west Americans, and Eskimo. Such in¬ 
fluence was exerted by the Baltic at the 
end of the first millennium a.d. only upon 
the adjacent ])arts of the extreme west of 
Europe, where civilisation was more ad¬ 
vanced ; for the remaining time and over 
its larger eastern portion, the im]>ortance 
of the Baltic varies, thougli it n^ver be¬ 
comes an inllucncc of direct importance 
to the inhal^itants of these shores. As we 
have already observed we ('an jmrsue 
their history in an unbroken course to ihet 
''midden mounds*' of the early Neolithic 
Age. Neither tlio sea nor its shores were 
of any great importance to lliem; no 
evidence has yet been found to jirove the 
existence of the simplest methods of na\'i- 
gation in those early times. 

During the later ])eriod ol this long eTa, 
and above all in the Bronze Age, the ease 
is entirely clianged. The distribution 
of great megahthic buildings shows tha: 
during the early ])eriod maritime com- 
municatum was continued with the M(‘di- 
terranean round the west coasts oi Europe. 
During the Bronze Age, the Dallristningar, 
the rock carvings in the southern frontier 
« . provinces of Norway and 

i The vSweden, with tlieir numerous 

Broaxe Age slr.^ngly manned 

warships, se«i-iights, and 
other warlike enterprises, prove iJiat the 
old Scandinavians w^re manners aliimst 
as liold and contident as their successors 
the Vikings and sliared tlunr art of lioat- 
biiildmg. In view’ of this clo^i' ac(]uamt- 
anceslii]) with the sea, we cannot be 
surjnised at the uniformity ot the civilisa¬ 
tion w^hich during the w'hole metallic age 
jirevailed tliroughout the coast lands ot 
the southern and central Baltic; navi¬ 
gation proved to be the best means of 
equalising contrasts and <liflerences in 
the native civilisation, and also ol dis¬ 
tributing ]'a]>idly and e(|uab]y through¬ 
out the districts those material and in¬ 
tellectual importations winch arrived m 
such number from the South and the 
Mediterranean. 

The close connection betw’e( n the 
European North and the Mediterranean 
South is one of the remarkable tacts in 
the early history of our continent, while 
its illustration is one ot the greatest 
achievements of northern arch:eologi:.ts. 
This connection was maintained by tlie 
most different routes, Irom the Adriatic 
Sea, down the Elbe and the Oder, along 
the Danube, and from the Black Sea 


Talented 

Northern 

Peoples 


westwwd through Russia; all these were 
paths converging directly upon the southern 
Baltic. These tacts cannot be due to 
chance, and we shall certainly not be 
W'long in assuming the true cause to exist 
in the civilising influence of the Baltic 
its(‘lf. This mfluenc(‘ was inade(|uate to 
create unaided a special and isolated 
civilisation, such as charac¬ 
terises the Mediterranean ; the 
arctic p osition, the Miiall size, 
and the sparse ])0]nilation of 
the Baltic regiiiii militatixl against such 
a ])ossibiht5^: but w’lien once eemnection 
had b(‘en made with th(' more complex 
civihsati(m of the south, tlie talented 
norliKTii ract ^ were fully ca]xtble, not 
only of assimilating foreign importations, 
but ak,o of adding to them iiew’ torms, 
W’hich m many cases weiv nobler and more 
l)i‘autilul. Thus the Mv'vhterraiK'an and 
the Baltic stand connected in the history 
of the world. From the south, w'hich 
W'as it >ell influenced by the cast, civilisa¬ 
tion advanced to the north, wduMVupon 
the Baltic, though exercising no ereatnx^ 
jiower. contmiied to dissemimite and 
unify that cn ilisation. 

The ('oime('t(‘(l history of the Baltu' 
b(^gins at a time wlam (he inlcTchaiige of 
comiiKTcial })ro(lucts w'as mon* oft cm 
ctleeted by force than by peaceful trade. 
As yet no great political heroes advance 
into the dawaung light ol history : wv can 
observe only the representatives ol con¬ 
siderable bodies of seaiarers, whose ambi¬ 
tion sent them forth iqton l:)old*voyages in 
small boats, to j)lun(kT foriagn roasts, 
(iradually tlu^se piralieal raids Ik came 
more deliberate undertakings for the foun¬ 
dation of settle-cents and su])remacy. The 
Vikings, the “ men of the en^eks,’’ lounded 
a kingdom in Russia in the ninth ('ciitury 
1 aider the Slavs, and in the tenth w’rested 
Normandy from the Franks ; thi^y soon 
t*ntere<l the Mediterranean and settled in 
Italy. They caiiK* lorth from every ]iart 
of Scandinavia,inchidmg the 
r f HI J utland; Rhos, 

* who founded till* kingdom of 
Novgorod came from Sveo- 
land; otherstrom Norway and Denmark, all 
were luMthen and enemies to the people of 
Europ(xin civilisation. They iidvanced 
from the Volkhov and Dwina to the 
Dnie]>er. thence into the Black Sea and 
e.xtorted gold and manufactured articles 
Ivom the Byzantines. They raised their 
dragon standard on the Volga and spread 

3365 
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the terror of their name to the Caspian Sea. 
At the same time a peaceful commerce 
grew lip between Uj^per Asia and Germany 
by way of Kiev ; thus even in Kngland, 
traces are to be found of a commerce 
which was largely in the hands of the 
Arabians : Kulish coins were then current 
from the Black and Caspian Seas to the 

u n r t shores of tlie Baltic and to 
How Pcaceftti ronimerce was 

^mmerce (^[(.^^i-oyed by domestic con- 
tiisum in Russia, by 
struggle betwT'cn the Russian ])rmces and 
also betwc'cn the Slavic and Finnish tribes. 

The l>altic, which sent its amber by 
various routes to the south, also attracted 
Oriental wares by other routes. The 
necessity was soon recognised ot effecting a 
union among tJic Baltic coast lands. In 
the eU'vcnth cemtury the Danes first raised 
the claim of political su])remacy over the 
coasts of the 1 kiltie instead of making 
Ihcir name feared by piratical raids. 
Gorm the Old was prevented by Ihmry 
the Fowler Iroin carrying out similar 
intentions, and the Mark of Schleswig was 
sccim^d against Danish influence (034). 
Canute the (ireat (1014-1035^ afipeared 
capalile of gaining that supr^anacy tor 
his nation; he united Juigland and Nor- 
w^ay with Denmark, secured the Mark 
of Schleswig by an alliances with the Em¬ 
peror Conrad If., wrested Pome'rama Irom 
the Polish League, and exteneicel his 
conquests to Samland. These greatt suc¬ 
cesses were to be immortahseel by the 
conversion of this people to Christianity. 

If the empire had reinaineel in the 
hands of the Franconians anel soulhern 
Germans, the Danish supremacy might 
have endured fe^r a long ])eriod. P'ortu- 
nately for the future of (xcrmany, a Saxon, 
Lotliar of Snplinburg, was edecteel em¬ 
peror in 1125. The hhnperor Lothar and 
after him the grexit eluke, Henry the 
Lion, recognised the wide danger iin})hed 
by the Danish advance and bt'gan meas- 
TK n f deh'iice. They entered 

upon the struggle; with their 
S»“‘L.cy ‘^caiuhnHviiin ncighl^ours, in full 
consciousness of the political 
importance which the entrance to the 
Baltic implied to the German nationality. 
To secure the victory, all that w\ns necessary 
w^as to burst through the barrier ot Slav 
peoples which had settled on the shores 
of the Baltic up to the period of the 
great migrations and separated the Ger¬ 
mans from their harlxiurs. 


HISTORY OF THE WORLD 

Concerning Jomsburg, Vineta, and the 
great Welldish commercial towns, we have 
only legendary narratives ; history must 
confine itsell to the statement that the 
maritime tiaffic of the Shivs upon the Baltic 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries was 
ol first-rate importance. 

From an early i)eri()d Wisliy, in Goth¬ 
land, was th(’ central {Kunt ol the Baltic 
commeice. The old town laws contained 
the following clause * “ Let it be known 
that as the people ot many countiies have 
gathered in (iothland, y)eace is iiereby 
assured . . . whoever comes to the 

coast IS to enjoy th(' peace that has been 
sworn.” Soon aiterwards a Gc'rman com¬ 
munity was loriiK'd m Wisby by the side 
of the (iothlanders. Shortly after the 
middl(‘ of the twelith century the Germans 
crossed into Russia and appeared together 
with the Goths in Slavonic Novgorod. 
At the close of the century a (ierman court 
existed in that town, on the Volkhov. 

I'ogelher with Novgorod, JV^lock and 
Smokaisk were in commercial relations 
with (iothland Irom an earlv time, and 
with the (iermans there, communications 
hi'mg earned on by way ol the 
D\\m«i. In 1201 Riga was 
foil Hik'd from Wisby, and this 
became the second (k'rman 
town on th(' Baltic ; from Lubeck, the first 
(ierman ]X)rt, the citizens of the West¬ 
phalian towns, Seost, Miinster, and Dort¬ 
mund, travelled to Riga, by wav ot (ioth- 
lancl, in order to lound a (ierman civic 


F&ll of 
Henry 
the Lion 


community enjoying ” th(» rights oi the 
Gi'nnans in Wisby.” The connection 
between Liibeck, Wisby, and Rig.i forini'd 
the chief link in that chain which was 
joined at a later period by other Wendish 
and Prussian towns. 

The Danes were lorci'd to retreat before 
these successes. Tlie fall of Hi'ury the 
Lion 111 ri8i and the resulting revolt of 
the Danes under Waldemar J. and Knut 
VT., as the overlords of the Baltic Wends, 
proved to be of no iiermancnt mi]iortancc. 
It seemed, indeed, that Waldemar IL 
(1202-1241) might be able to extend and 
permanently to secure these acquisitions. 
The Baltic coasts were subjcctcxl to 
Danish supremacy in a wide curve to the 
south-west, from (lOthland to Pomerania. 
Hence, Waldemar advanced to the island 
of Oscl at the mouth ot the Gulf of Riga 
in 120(3 ; but the attempts at conquest 
and at conversion to Christianity were 
alike failures. He sent forth two bishops 
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to Riga to inquire into the state of affairs, 
and would have been glad to wrest the 
town from the Germans. In the year 
1210 he appeared in Pomerellen ; the 
duke Mestwyn did homage t(^ him, and 
he entertained designs upon Smaland. 
Seven, years later, in 1217, Count Albert 
of Holstein, a vassal of Waldemar, founded 
a colony in Livonia and would have 
resumed the attack upon OseJ had he not 
been hindered by a thaw. In 1219 the 
king ai:)peared in person, and occupied the 
Esthonian fortress ot Lmdaiiyssa; this 
was destroyed and the town ol Reval was 
built uiKin the site. In the next year 
Waldemar again sailed to Reval. On 
this occasion he turned his attention to 
the more southerly Ln^onia, which had 
been conquered and converted to ChrK- 
tianity ])y the (iermans. He immediately 
closed the harbour of Liibeck, to jm'vent 
any further increase of the (ierman cokuiv. 

The yc'ar 1222 marks the zenith of Danish 
supremacy in the east, and the great(‘r 
part ot Esthonia then did homage to th(i 
Danebrog. On May 7th, 1223, the whole 
of this mighty edifice collajised. King 

Waldemar II. was taken 

prisoner in Fiinen by his vassal, 
Count Henry of vSchwerin; 
and Count Albert ot Holstein 
also fell into the hands ot the Geimans. 
The harbour of Lubeck was reoixmed 
and countcT influence’s made themselves 
felt throughout the Baltic coasts, l^pon 
his rel(*ase from impiisonment Waldemar 
again tried th(' fortuiu’ of war, but by his 
defeat at Bornhoved on July 22nd, 1227, 
the dominion ol the Baltic was wrested 
for ever from tlie Dan(‘s. Waldemar 
surreiidi’red Nordalbingia and the South 
Baltic coasts. Northern Esthonia was 
already coiupiered h\ the Germans, and 
its return to the diminished Denmark was 
only due to the mtinventioii of the Pope 


Zenith of 

Danish 

Supremacy 


in 1238. 

About the middle of tlu‘ tourteenth 
century a struggle again broke out 
between the Germans and the Danes for 
the predominance in the Baltic, and tlum it 
was that the union of the Wendish towns 
first became the great alliance of the Hansa. 
Under King Eric Menved (1286-1319) 
Denmark’s sujiremacy had again been 
extended to the southern shores of th^’ 
Baltic, though in a short time it was driven 
back by the German princes. When 
Waldemar Atterdag ascended the throne 
of Denmark in 1340, her power began to 


rise again. The lost portions oi the empire 
were recovered with the excejition of 
Esthonia, the masters of which were chiefly 
German knights and citizens. Waldemar 
sold this province to the IVutonic knights 
in 1346. The main terntoric s ot Denmark 
were united and the kingdom recoveied 
the power which it had formerly' iiossessed 

_ under Goim the Old, and 

The Famous i 

« . .. appeal’d a serious menace 

of Cologne order 

to secure hr. power jierman- 
( ntly Waldemar wiested the most valuable 
link from the chain of the Hanseatic towns. 
Wisby, which remained the staple market 
i)i Novgorod, and which for a long time 
nvallecl Liibccl-. was suddenly captured in 
1361 by the Danish king, who had a short 
time pKviously recovered Schom n, with 
the Hanseatic towns of Bitten Ilalland, 
and Bk'kmge. This event k'd to a firm 
alliance between the H^msa and the ianums 
ledeiaGon oi C'olognc in 0)6?; tlic 
towns from Flanders to Estlioma were 
united in a great military c()nfe(kracy. 
Princes wlio were hostile to Di'^niaik 
joimal the League, and the ])rond Wal<le- 
mar succumbed to the rej^cated at<'i<'ks 
ot the Germans. He abandoned lus 
kingdom, and commissioned tlu' Dar.i^li 
parliament to conclude’ peace. The P-vns 
oiiened negotiations in 1370 at Stialsund, 
and secured imjiortant commercial and 
])olitical privik’gcs ; the ]>iinc(' coivduded 
negotiations at Stockholm m T371. 

On]}, now docs the Hansa appear as an 
independent political j)owi’r on the Baltic ; 
though internal dissensions decreased its 
efticiency, yet in its dealings with the 
outei world, under the’ le.uk'rshi]) of 
Luhecky it const duted a national power 
which did not colla])se until Poland 
became supreme in the north. At an 
earlier ])('nod the Hansa had already 
suttered mfrmgements of thiai lights. 
The trading ])rivik'ges of tlu' Gt i man 
merchants, the maintenance of which 
_ they regarded as their special 

Enihh ’ disputed upon 

w occasion in the north-wi*st and 
east: m Scandinavia the union 
of Kalmar paved the wa\’'ior a ti ck’iation 
ot nativ merchants, while the Prussian 
towns had introduced Scottish and English 
traders into the Baltic. But the chief 
menace to the powers of the tederatiop 
was the growing force of the Slav nation* 
ality. The Teutonic Order in Prussia and 
Livonia had excluded the Russians and 
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Poles from tlu* l>altK'. In 1402 the knights 
bought the New Mark, and thus impeded 
Polish access to the coast of Pomerania ; 
hut in 1410 the Poles, in alliance with 
Asiatic hordes of Tartars, defeated 200 
Prussian knights on the battlefield of 
Tannenb('rg, and the tcrritoiy ol the Order 
woiildbavefallenmtotiiehandsof the Polish 
. inhabitants of the interior 
as russia Livonian master, 

Becomesa Vitingliovc, sent 

° ** ** his marshal to Prussia with 

a strong force, which, with the hcl]) ot (ier- 
man mercenaries, secured the peace of 
Thorn. Fifty vears later, in I4()0, in a second 
{leace ot 'riiorii. West Prussia and Danzig 
liecame Polish, while East Prussia was 
made a Polish fief. The white eagle 

rejilaced th(' black cross, and the Polish 
flag became important 011 the Baltic. 
In the year 141)4 tlie Peteishol in Novgorod 
was destroyed by Russia, whi('h had 
i)ecn united undiT fvan III. The Russian 
traders advanced to the Hanseaiic towns 
ot Livonia. The result was jealousy 
between thesi' towns <ind the othei 
mem!)ers ot the li'di'ratKm. as the tormer 
began to make the inland trade a mono¬ 
poly ot their own. 

h'or another half-tenliiry the Sla\s on 
the Livonian coast were hold back, but 
without toreign help “ the bulwark ot 
Christianity ” was (00 wTak to make 
permanent headway against Ihi' onslaught 
trom t he east. Deiimai k and Sweden were 
divided by dissi'iisiou, (justavus Vasa 
destroyed tin* union ot tlu* Scandinavian 
powers, introduced the Reformation into 
Swedcai and hhiilaiid, and prejiaied for 
the comjuest ot ICsthonia, which w'as 
also Protestant, an eiiterjaise concluded 
by liis sou, hh'ic XI\'., in t 5()I. Livonia, 
however, was lelt to the Poles, wiio secured 
the whole seaboaid trom Pomerania to 
Danzig after the ndiremeiit ot Russia; 
about tlie same time. 15^2, Onirland also 
came under Polish supremacy. Tins position 
PI ^ Baltic made Poland the 

^ principal northern ])()wcr. With 
Jowe? Strong hasos at Cracow. Danzig. 

and Riga, extending between 
the Black and the Baltic Seas, Poland 
played a considerable part in western 
iiisforv, and attained a measuH‘ of 
scientific and artistic reputation, sii})ported 
by her close connection wdth Rome and 
Italy, Sweden and Russia were unable 
to make head against this great power. 
The defects of the Polish kingdom, 


apart from her internal dissensions, were 
very well known to her contemporaries. 
She required a fleet to secure the dominion 
of the Baltic. In the election capitulations 
a fleet was demanded from the kings, but 
the jealous^' ot the Polish Slachta, which 
had been long growing, prevented the 
imposition of the taxes which w^oiikl have 
sufficed tor so great a task. Adherence 
to the Catholic reaction against Piotes- 
tantism m addition to the want of a fleet, 
undermined the position of Poland, and in 
the course ot one generation this monarch¬ 
ical republic began to totter to its fall. 

Wlien the great Furofiean w^ars of 
niigion broke onl, the Swi'dish Protestant 
king, (instavus Adol))hiis IL, invaded 
Livonia, lonx'd Riga to capitiilatcMU 1621, 
and deteated the impel lal power in 
(KTinany in ihji. In another generation it 
was difiiciilt to ('onceive that any other 
pow'(‘r (‘X('e])t Sw’cdeii had ]X)ssc\ss('d any 
permanent ]>rest)g(' or influence in the 
north of the continent. 

TIu‘ Tsar ot Russia, Peter the Great, 
advanced from the east upon the 1 kiltie 
coast He wislunl. as he said, to have at 
^ , least one window through 

enmar s which the Russians ,could look 

Maritime Europe. Charles XI. 

Commerce 

celerated the fall of their empire by their 
siifisliness and stii])idity. 'J'he Nortliern 
War, wiiich was not inevitable, was badly 
eonduct(‘d, and ended in the loss of 
Stettin with ])art of Nearer Pome¬ 
rania in 1720, ol Riga with Livonia, and 
of Reval with Esthonia (in the })eacc of 
N3^stad, 1721). B3'' his bold foundation of 
St. Pi'tersbiirg in 170J iijion Swedish 
territoiy, winch had not yet been ceded, 
Peter the Great built a bridge for his nation 
to the west. 

The dominion of the Baltic winch Poland 
and Sw^eden had attemjited to exercise 
had disappeared after long struggles, and 
w^as iKiver secured by Russia. It may 
indeed be said that the small country 
ot Dimmark, tlirougli her possession of 
the entrance to the Baltic and the 
extent of licr maritime commerce*, was a 
greater influence m Baltic navigation 
than the tsar’s kingdom—at any rate, 
until the Sound tolls w^ere removed in 
1857. Since that date, the preponderance 
of naval force in the Baltic has passed 
to Germany. 

Karl Weule 
Joseph Girgensohn 



EUROPE; THIRD DIVISION 

WESTERN EUROPE IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES 

From Ihe Sundering of the Roman 
Empire to the eve ol Ihe Reformation 

The fiist in the Kcner.,’ 'leatmcnt of h ni ope allowed 

us to treat so much of the continent .is v i*' ^n-Avn to il'e 
Romans, clown to the hnal division c»f then emii’i i I'lom 
that point it l>e( ame necessaiy to iiitioduct; a ^eouiaphical 
division b(*tween ICast .ind West leu i peiio'’ tc'innn.ain}* about 
tlie tini'^ of the b'lench Revolution 

b'..istein Ruiope clunu'' that peiiod Ins formed a sin}»le 
division. 'I'he uieatcr ciiveisitv and Ihe multiplication of 
detail in the histoiy of Western Kniopc' leiiuiies us t>) t’ e 
peiiod two divisions—media \al .ind i ost uKili i val '1 lu* Ills 
l)im}j;s us dow'u to the lie^nmin}^ of tiu ‘i\t(‘enth n i.tuiy the 
times immediately pic‘ci‘diu '4 the Retonn.itloii 

In it we shall tiaie th(‘ esp.iesion ot the I eutonu wave omm 
the whole aiea, and its pirtial lecesMon, Uaviru'a L.itinised 
portion and a (leimaiiise l iiortion We shall see the di velop- 
ment ot the dual nnKeptiousol rmpeioiand Rope as te'iipoi.il 
and spintual lu*ads of Western ( Inislendom, olUn m shaip 
iiv.ilry, .ind the development ot nationalities outside' the 
empiie amonj* the Latins, Fiench and Spanish; amom; the 
'1 eutons, Scandinaviciu and Ihitaimu'. 

We shall see also the collision between the Cross and the 
r rescent expressed III the Ciiis.ules I'lnallv we sh.ill see tlu* 
development ot tie new eonet'ptioiis, intelle e tnal, lelu^ioiis, 
aiul economic, which evolved nioelcMii out ot me*(lia v.il hmope‘, 
and shall survey the fundamental chai.acteiistics ol the social 
.iiicl political structuie which was passing aw .y. 
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GENERAL SURVEY OF THE PERIOD 

By Dr. Thomas Hodgkin 

THE MOULDING OF THE NATIONS AND THE 
TIME OF THE NORTHMEN 


IN the yc.v' 500 the leading slat«':> ol 
^ Western Eurv)i)e were llu^se winch had 
h'Mii ioiinded hy the Ivvo branches ot the 
great (h)llnc nation, itsidl in man}’ lespects 
the* most civilised and ( ultiired of all the 
barliatian lubes that had built their 
homes amid the rums of the Koinan 


Empire. 

The Wisest 
King of the 
Barbarians 


The West (ioths, or Visigoths, 
under their king, Alaric 11 , the 
s(‘venth m succession from his 
namesake, the nivager of Rome, 
occu])ied iibout three-qu«irt( rs 


of the S])amsh Peninsula and thc‘ whole 


of that beautiful region of (jaiil whu'h 


was known as Acpiitaiiu', and which lay 


south and wa'st of the broad sickle of the 


Loire. The Itast (ioths, or Ostrogoths, 
ruled Italy and Sicily as wtH as (iermany 
up to the frontier ol the Danube. Their 
king, Theoderic, was m many resjietds 
the wisest, strongest, and most enlightened 
of all the barbarian rulers, and huiK'stly 
strove to blend as much as possible the 
culture of the old Greek and Roman 


world with the rough strength and energy 
of his Gothic countrymen. 

Other Teutonic states were those of the 


Burgundians m the valh-y of the Rhone, 
of the Vandals along the northern coa^^f of 
Africa, and ot the Suevi m the region which 
is now called Portugal. 

All of th(‘se kingdoms W'ere drawai 
together, not only by a consciousness uf 
kindred origin, but also by the jirolessioii 
of the same creed, for all had been con¬ 


verted to Christianity; but all were 
Christians of the Anan type, refusing to 


accept the statement contained m the 
creed ol NiCcca ns to the co-equ.d divinity 
ol Christ w'lth His Eatlun' 

One* teutonic n.dionality, des nu‘d to be 
the mightiest ol .ill, lemains to be noticed. 
Along the months oi the Rhine ami 
th(‘ ]\ieuse, in the tl.it ex])anses oi ('ham- 
pagne and Lorraine, and on the left b.ink 
ot the Middle Rhine, clustered the two 
great divisions ol the Frankish nation, 
tile Sahan and Ripuanan Franks. These 
fierce waelders ol the battli'-axe remained 
heathen long alter most of their fcllow'- 
d'eutons had accejited the message of 
Christianity, but, tour yeais belore our 
stoiy begins, their brisk young king, 
Chlodwig, or ('lovis, (unbraced the faith 
of his (dinstian wife, ( lotilde, and at his 
bidding the m qoiity of his subjects 
(Unbraced it likewise. A fact of immense 
im])ortan('e for the future history of Gaul 
and of Europe' w'as that the Christianity 
which won his allegiance wms not ol the 
Anan, but of the Trinitarian or ('athohe 


type. This s(*cur('d for him the hearty 
„ . goodwill of the (\itholic 

^ ('lergv and through them 

of the Frankish , V i o i 

w.. , ot the subji'ct Romanised 

ing om ])opulation throughout the 

whole of West(Tn Eurojie. and was doubt¬ 
less one cause of the rapid exti'usion of the 
Frankish kingdom. In the year 307, wnth 
the wwds, ‘‘ I cannot emb re that th(\se 


Arians should liold so large a ])art of Gaul,” 
he chahengi'd the Visigothic king to battle, 
and defeated and slcw^ him on the pl.ains 
ol Poitiers. The Visigothic monarchy 
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lived on for a few centuries longer, south 
of the Pyienees, and even extended its 
tx)rders in 387 by the coiKiiicst of the Suevi, 
but, save for a narrow strip of territory, 
called Septirnania, on the west coast ot the 
Gulf of Lyons, its grasp on (iaul was gone. 

Clovis died, a middle-aged man, in the 
year 511, but his sons continued his policy 
Clovis I jirotUable religious warfare, 

and His after some campaigns, con- 

« ducted \vitli varying success, 

Im.dly added the fiiiitful pro- 
vin,ccs of Burgundy to the Frankish king¬ 
dom, which now included tlie whole ot 
modern Fraiuc-save for the little strij) 
of Septunanian territory—and also the 
Netherlands, the Rhmclands, and an in- 
deiinable extent ot country beyond the 
Rhine. It was c‘iTtainly m the six hundreds 
and sev^en hundreds (seventh and cughth 
ci'iitiirus) the most powTiiul ot all the 
barbarian kingdoms, but w'as weakened by 
the perpetual, and, to a hi^^toiian, most 
irritating, partitions ot the empire between 
the alwaj'S jealous and otten actively 
hostile membcTS ol the roy«d family 
—surnamed Merovingian, tiom McTovech, 
the talded son of a se i-god and grandtather 
of Clovis. 

Another souice ot weakiu'ss was the 
raj)id demoralisation ot tlie kings, whose 
constitutions w(‘ie ruined liy stuisnal in- 
dulgi'iice and wlio generally dual belore 
middle life worn out liy tluar vices Thus, 
then, before the middle ot the five hum beds 
two ot the Ai lan kingdoms, the Burgundian 
and the Suevic, liad becui ovxTthrown, and 
a tliiid the Visigothic, liad |)e(‘ii shorn 
ol much ot its strength. And t)Ltore 
the live hundreds had run their course 
it. too, was lost to tile Arian cause, not by 
conquest, but by conversion. In 587, 
Recaixal, the Tisigolhic king who is 
believed by some to have been the first 
promulgator ot the so-called Atlianasian 
Creed, tonmdly renounced Anaiiism, and 
the vast majority of his subjects followed 
his cxami)lc. While these evimts 
Crippled happening m tlie west, the 


Empire Teutonic Ariamsm m 

Italy was sustaining deadly blow's 
at the hands of an antagonist wfiiom it 
had too lightly valued, the by no means 
effete though crij)pled Roman Empire. The 
wise and statesmanlike Theodenc, king ot 
the Ostrogotlis, died m 52b, his last years 
having been clouded by rumours of con- 
s])n*acy and sedition which had seduced 
him, naturally one of the most tolerant 


of rulers, into persecution of his Catholic, 
subjects. A minority and a female regency 
followed. Theoderic^s daughter, Aniala- 
suntha, lost the love of her Gothic w^arriors 
by her unwise following of Roman fashions; 
her son, the lad Athalaric, died of the 
excesses which followed on his liberation 
from her maternal strictness. The wiiole 
fair fabric of Italo-Gothic prosperity was 
shaken, but might pc'rhaps yet have 
endured for generations had not the .sceptre 
ot tlie Byzantine Cresais been swayed at 
this time by one ol the most extraordinary 
of its possessors. 

'file story of the reign of Justinian 
( 5 - 7 ~ 5 ^> 5 ) belonging to the Eastern emjiire, 
has been told m another \()liime. All 
that needs to be said luuv is that by tiis 
brave and skilful general, Bt‘lisariiis, he 
first overthrew the Vandal monarchy in 
Africa (533-5J5), and then siu'cesstully 
assanlt(‘d the Ostrogothic dominion m 
Italy. This last entiTprise proved a tar 
harder task than he had anticipaletl. Rome 
was taken and re-taken three limes; 
once lor the space of iorty days she lay 
absolutely empty ol inhabitants T\\e 
^ struggh'lasted si\tc(‘n vc‘ais, 

e s rogo s noble^lieai t 

r:orH7ir. "•!«> -f 

not III ])()verty, in som(‘ nuM- 
siir(‘ol disgract'. Ihit thv stubborn prdi- 
ence ol Justinian was at l.ist rewank'd 
with success. By the victory wiiH'h liis 
old wrinkled eiimieh geiu^ial, Xarsi^s, won 
amid the passvs of tlu' A|)t‘miine^ ovc'r the 
gallant young King 'rolila tlie last liope 
ot the Ostrogoths w.is ('ruslu'd. Tlie 
lemnant ot tliat nation cleared out of 
Italy m 553, recrossed the Alps, and 
disajqx'anxl Irom history. 

Thus, then, ])y the middle ot the five 
hundreds, or soon alter, the wiiole ot that 
l)owvrliil combination ot jieojiles wliuli 
had upheld the standard ot Teutonic 
Arianisni was dissolved. Some were exter¬ 
minated, others were converted, and 
Catholicism wxas the rt'hgioii ot all, whetlu'i 
victors or vanquished. Let it not tie 
thought that this w^as a matter ot which 
only (duirch historians need take notice. 
A])art Irom all questions ot theological 
soundness or unsoundness, the nure lact 
that the whole commonwealth ot Westi'rn 
European nations protessi'd the same 
creed and took their spiritual word of 
command from the Bishop of Rome 
exercised an enormous influence 011 the 
course of political history and national 
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development from the downfall of the 
Arian kingdoms to the Reformation. 

What made this extension ol the 
spiritual sway ol Rome more memorable 
was the splendid success of the missionary 
operations ol the grcMtest ol Roman 
Pontilts, Gregory I. (590-604). According 
to the weli"known story, the sight ol some 
liandsome Anglian lads exi>osed for sale 
in the Forum caused him, m 596, to send 
his friend Augustine on a mission to tlie 
then almost forgotten and unknown island 
ol Hritain. Although Christianity of 
a somewhat different type retained its 
hold on the Keltic iiopulation, and might 


a strain of nobleness in his blood. Laymen 
and churchmen alike did more than lip- 
servicc to tlieir lU'W creed, and a man 
siu'h as l^>ede, who was bau'ly two genera¬ 
tions iemov('(l from heatliciisni —he was 
born about (>70- has won the abiding 
veneration of ]>osteuty both as saint ami 
scIk )lar. 

The seven hundreds witnessed a melan¬ 
choly decline in every depart nent of 
Anglo-Saxon lilc. M irders of kings 
abounded, scholars weie scarce, the 
monasteries became the haunts of the 
dissolute and the idle; but side by side 
with this decay of religious hie at home 



THE GREAT POPE GREGORY AND THE ‘ ANGHLS~ 


Gregory I , the greatest of all Roman Pontiffs, made his spiiitual sway memoi .Me by the splendid success of his 
missionary opeiations. Seeing some handsome youths exposed for sale in the Fi* urn, he asked whence they came, 
.aiid on being told they were Anglians, he replied, “ Non Angh sed angeli "—not Anglians but angels The sight of 
these touched his compassionate heart, ana caused him, in to send his friend Augustine on a mission to Britain, 
at that time an almost unknown island. But it was not until (»8t» that the process of conversion was finally completed. 

I loin flu , i ili’i ' h\ Kill. , llilswill' l< 1 


(‘Veil be Slid to llourish 111 IicLind and m 
the Ih'bndes, the conversion ol oni 
stubborn Anglo-Saxon lorelathors was 
not altogether an cxisy ])roet‘s^, and, m 
fact, was not tin ally aecomplished fill 
the year 686, iit'aiiy a century alt(i the 
landing of Augustine. 

'Fins ceiitniy, however, dining which 
the struggle between Christianity and 
Paganism was still going torward, was the 
heroic ag(' of the Anglo-Saxon nation. 
Noble Christian kings, such as Edwin, 
Oswald and Oswy, led their peojile u}nvards 
in the path of civilisation. Even the 
obstinate pagan Penda was not without 


there was a marvi'llous disjilay oi mis¬ 
sionary energy abroad. 

Wiltrid, Willihrord, thinifac'e, moved 
11]) and down through Fru'sland, Hesse 
and Franeonia. destroying idols and con¬ 
verting then worshippers. I'lnw were 
thus })re})anng tlee way lor the addition 
ol these regions beyond the Rhine to tlui 
vast Frankisli empire. Tt is hardly too 
much to say that Germany owes both 
tier Christianity and her civilisation to the 
labours ot Anglo-Saxon missionai les. 

From the statement tnevioiisly made 
as to the unity of religious belief m 
Western Europe, two notable exceptions 
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must, for a time, be made. They were 
caused by the arrival of the lombards in 
Italy and of the Moors in Spam. 

Only fifteen years alter the ex]nilsion 
of the Ostrogoths from Italy, the Lom¬ 
bards under their ruthless leader Alboin 
arrived in the peninsula (5^ j8). An uncouth 
and bai barons people, the> were lor genera- 
tions a miserable substitute 

c ope on for the almost cultured Ostro- 
Swords of religion. It 

The Lombards ?i 1 1 

they had any, was either 

Arian Christianity or absolute licaihenism. 
Gregory the Great, even while he was ])lan- 
ning his ( amiiaigns ot Sjuntiial conquest, 
was living, as lie bitterly complained, 
“ between the swords of the Lombards,’' 
and the fierce <*nmity between the papacy 
and the Lombard kings was not ap- 
])eased even by the conversion of the latter 
to Catholic Christianity, which was 
effected in a half-hearted, desultory way 
about a century after their entry into 
Italy. In fact, the relations between 
king and ]X)pe at this period of the world’s 
history Ixire a strong resemblance to 
those between their modern Italian re- 
firesentatives. 

The conquest ol Italy by the Lombard*- 
was only partial. From t heir capital .it Pavia 
they ruled the greater jiart of iht valley 
of the Po. Tuscany was theirs, and ruist 
of the country on the flanks of the Apen¬ 
nines. divided into the two great dnclnes 
of S])olet() and Bciievento. Jhit the city 
of Naples, the toe and heel of Italy, the 
island of Sicily, and—in the north-east 
corner of the land—the all but impregnable 
city ol Ravenna, still owed allegiance to 
tlie emperor, whose representative, called 
the Exarch (generally a Byzantine cour¬ 
tier), ruled all im})erial Italy Iroin 
Ravenna as his capital. Rome was, of 
course, also nominally im])erial; but 
all through these centuries the Popes, 
who had many a theological battle with 
llie Eastern emperor, were showing an 

V nice tendency to make 

enice^ Rome their own subject city, 

Power independently of 

Constantinople. During the same 
jieriod the little city, or grouji of cities, 
amid the mud-banks of the Adriatic, 
which was afterwards to be known 
as Venice, was quietly inci casing in 
w^ealth and power, holding the Lombard 
barbarians at bay and professing un¬ 
bounded loyalty to the distant Byzantine 
emperor. Visigothic and Catholic Spain 
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underwent in the six hundreds a process 
of rapid decay. It was governed by kings, 
none of whom was able to found an 
abiding dynasty ; by national councils, in 
which the power ol the l>isho])s, which 
directed the forces ol the state chiefly to 
the persecution ot Jews and heretics, 
predominated, and by nobles ri(di and 
turbulent, Imt destitute of loyal devotion 
to their country. The old Romanised 
population, ol whom we hear but little, 
was probably oppressed and down¬ 
trodden. Thus, wlien, in 71T, the Saiacen 
conquerors of Atnca —who are generally 
styled Moors, though by no means 
all of Mauretanian descent — crossed 
the Straits of (iibialtar and challenged 
Roderic, the king of the Goths, to a fight, 
one obstinately-contested battle—that ol 
Xeres de la Front<.Ta—overthrew the 
whole rotten fabric of the Visigothic 
state. Save lor a few resolute spirits who, 
under their king, Pelayo, kept the standard 
of the Cross flying on the mountains of 
Asturias, all Spain was Moorish and 
Mussulman. Nor did the wave of Saracen 
conquest sto]') with the Pyri'iiees. It 
\iT flowed over into (iaul, and lor 
GreMWave ^ seemed likely to add 

o aracen eoiiiiti y also to the empire 

Conquest ol Fortunately lor 

Eun)])e, Charles Martel, the virtual ruler 
ol the Fitinks, proved equal to tlu' occd- 
sioii, and m the des])erately btird-fought 
liaitle ol Poll KM'S—about seviMi miles 
from the modtMii cit\\ olten, but mcor- 
reetl\ , calleil the battU' of Tours—deleatecl 
the Saracenic emir, Abd-er-Kaliman, and 
saved luirojie horn the Moslem It is 

worthy ol notice' that tins batth' 
('nipliati('ally one t)f the decisive battles ol 
th(' world -was loiiglit in 7 exactly 
100 years aitiT the death of Mahomet, 
“ Piophet ol (iocl.” So lar in one e(Mitury 
had the fierce' laith oi the sons ol the 
de'sert carried tlu'in ; but se) far, and ne) 
furthei, diel the' gn'at wave roll. 

We liave called Chailes Marte'l “ the' 
virtual ruler of the Franks,” feir that, and 
ne)t creiwned king, was still the ])e)sitie)n 
of the meinbe'rs ol the* Arniilfmg family, 
of which he was the head. For mej>re than 
a century the kings eif the Merovingian 
line had been sinking into a state of 
fatuous decline. Yenmg men, fe)i the 
most ])art ruined by dissij)atie)n, and 
sefdeim surviving their thirtieth year, they 
had allowed the reins ot government to 
slip from their nerveless hands into the 
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THE RETURN OF THE VIKINGS FROM AN OVERSEAS EXPEDITION 

the Vikings ravaged the coasts of Europe, but at an even earlier period— as early as the seventh century—these hardy Norsemen 
ley conquered the .north of Ireland in 840, and in formed a Norse kingdom in Dublin which lasted ^or three ceoturie«. 

Specially drawn for th.a work b\ W Iliward W igfull 
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strong grasp of the chief minister, who 
was called Mayor of the Palace ; and for 
three generations this fortunate manager 
o1 the royal business had been cliosen 
from the same tainiU, the descendants ol 
the sainted Arniilf, Ihshop of M(‘tz. 

Chcirlts Mattel, the greatest man whom 
the iamily had yet ])rodiiced, and made in- 
comparably greater by his 
f deliverance oi Europe from 
the Deliverer died in 741, having 

o urope formally assumed the 

I (‘gal title, though he allowed himself for 
the last four years of liis lih^ the luxury of 
ruling without a phantom master. His 
sons, Carloman and Pippin, from motives 
of policy, thought ])roper to repeat the old 
comedy, and, (Irawing forth a descendant of 
Clovis from his seclusion, ordered him to 
reign as Childeric III. Before long, how¬ 
ever, Carloman himself retired into a 
monastery, and Pippin, sole mayor of the 
palace, feeling his position now secure, 
addressed to Pope Zacharias the sug- 
g(‘stive question whether it was better that 
the man who had all the powTi of a king 
or he, who had only tfie show of sovereignt\, 
should reign } The Po])e gave the answi'i* 
whicfi the wording of the question evidentl}^ 
iinpli( d, and, with his high isaiidion, 
Pippin was crowned and anointed king by 
the hands of B()uilac(‘, the missionary 
Bishop of Germany, about the year 751. 

The Frankish king was soon able to 
show his gratitude by important services 
to his papal benefactor. In the yctiv 752 
the king of the Lombards to(^k the long 
impregnable Ravenna, and the dominion 
of th(i eastern emperor m the north of 
Italy came to an end. The triumphant 
l.ombards ]m'ssed on towards Rome, and it 
seemed as it that imperial city itself would 
fall into their hands. Sorely ])ressed. 
Pope Stephen IL, the successor of Zacha- 
1 ias, uttered plaintive appeals to Pip])in 
for help, and even crossed the Alps m the 
depth of winter to urge his piteous case, 
rr.. w I. j ^^nd to gratify his patron by 

The Lombards 1 1 i 

^ . a second and so](min corona- 

Dnvea ^ i i 

„ « tioii. In two successive cam- 

r rom Kome 1 • 

paigns —755 and 756—Pippin 
vanquished the Lombard king, and coin- 
jx*lled him to surrender the territories 
which he had conquered from the emjnre 
—known as the Exarchate and Pentapolis 
-to the Bishop of Rome. Thus was laid 
the foundation of that temporal power of 
the Popes, which, through all the Middle 
Ages, wrote the title “ States of the 
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Church ” on a large block of territory in 
Central and Northern Italy, and which 
in fact, was only in the middle of last 
ciMitury shatterecl by the united arms oi 
Napoleon III. and Victor Emmanuel. 

When Pijijnn died, in 7(18, his two sons, 
Charles and Carloman, succeeded without 
o])p()sition to his royal inheritance. Cailo- 
man soon died, and Charles began thaf 
career of conquest and imperial organisa¬ 
tion which has deservedly won for him tlu* 
surname of Great, and has caused him to 
figure ill countless poems of romance as tlu‘ 
heio ('haiiemagne. In the first six years 
of his reign he coiKpierecl the Lombards and 
added the northern half of Italy to his 
dominions. In a long and stubborn con¬ 
flict, which lasted thirty years, he .subdued 
the barbarous Saxons, wiio dw'elt m the 
modern ])rovince of Hanover, and forced 
them to accept the yoke of Christianity and 
civilisation. The yet more barbarous 
Avars, whose kingdom mclud(‘(l at least 
hall of mod(‘rn Austria, w'ere conqiu'red 
before the (‘iid ot the century ; and the 
north-eastern eoiiuT of Sj)am was also 
won from the Moors. Tims the dominions 


Charlemagne* 

Great 

Dominions 

Ihc E^bro. 


of Charlemagne iiicltided all 
* Europe wa'st of the Elbe and 
the Danul)(‘, Italy as tar as 
Naples, and Spain as far as 
There w’as no such splendid 


realm seen again in Europe till the days 
of the Ehnperor Na])ol(‘on. 


On Christmas Day, 800, the S('al w'as 


set on all this glory by the coronation ot 
(diaries the Fr.tiik as E 2 rn])eror ol the 
Romans. Though lor lu'arly lour c(‘n- 
tlines th(! Roman E 2 mi)]re had been but 
a shadow^ as far as Western Euro])e w^as 
('oiK'erned, tlu' memory of its greatness 
had never wholly fadeil out of the minds 
of men nor had the pe()[)l(‘ of the Wist ever 
heartily accejTed the fiction that flu' 
true home ol that empire w\as to be found 
at ('onstantinopk'. Now, when the Bishop 
ol Rome had placed the imiierial diadem 
on the head of the mightiest man of tlui 
niightK'st nation in Europe, and wdien the 
citizens of Rome had ('nod with a loud 


voice, “ Life and victory to Caro] as 
Augustus, crowmed by God, mighty and 
pacific emperor,*’ it was felt that the 
W'atcrs (jt the barbarian deluge had in¬ 
deed subsided and the world had again 
a prospect of a peaceful and well-ordered 
life. Such was the second birth of “the 
Holy Roman Empire.” But the Golden 
Age had not yet ai rived ; in fact, the eiglit 



THE ADVENTUROUS VENETIANS ON THE TRACK OF WAR 

In the eighth century, when the Lombards, under their ruthless leader Alboin, were conquering Italy, the little city, 
or group of cities, amid the mudbanks of the Adriatic, afterwards to be known as Venice, was making a bold 
stand, holding the Lombard barbarians at bay, and steadily increasing in wealth and power. So great did the a 
power of the Venetians become, that the enterprising and adventurous republic, from being the admitted “ Queen of 
the Adriatic,” rose, in the Middle Ages, to the proud position of “Mistress of the Seas,the maritime colonies of 
Venice being widespread throughout the Near East, and her influence felt in the remote parts of the mediaival world. 
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jinndrcds and nine hundreds, the two cen¬ 
turies after the coronation of Cliarleniagne 
at Rome, were in some respects darker 
than any tliat had ])receded them. 

This was ])arlly diu' to tlie weakness ot 
the rulers. The descmidants of Cliarle- 
magne were not nonentities, like the 
Merovingians, but they ^vere lor the most 
V 1 * selhsh and turbulent 

Turbulent pnnccs; and only a very 
Successors of i i 

, strong hand giaspmg the 

im])erial scejitre coukl have 
kept the discordant elements of that vast 
enijare in ordrrly subjection. Such a strong 
liand was em])hatically not jiossessed by 
('harlemagne’s son and successor Ja^uis the 
(iood-natured. His sons revolted against 
him and (jiiarn'lled among themselves. 
PTance, (iennany and Italy sprang apart 
and began thost' sc‘para1e lives ot theirs 
which still ('ontinue ; and not only so, but 
m each country th(^ principle of disintegia- 
tion was at w(>rk. ('oiints and barons who 
should hav(‘ b(‘en men* othcials ap])omted 
for hie or during good b(‘liavioui bc'caiiK' 
hereditary nobk’s : in short, h'eudalism was 
born. Amid all th(‘se changes the ‘^tat«’h 
vessel ol the Carolingian dynasty went 
hopelessly to ])ieces, tht‘ last direct 
descendant ot ('haiicmagiK* who leigned 
as em])eror m (ieimanv being dethroned 
m 887, the last who was kingot Italy dying 
in 950, the last who was king of PTance m 
987. Outol the diilt-wood ol the tamily, 
the representatives through females and 
the illegitimate descendants, almost all the 
reigning dynasties and a large part of 
the ducal and baronial houses of ICuropc 
hava* been constructed. 

Chiei, however, among the causes which 
made Phirope miserable were the ravag(*s 
of the Scandinavian ])irates, who seem at 
the end ot the seven hundrt‘ds to have 
suddenly awakened to the tact that th(*re 
were tan* lands to the south of them witli 
rich booty, which it needed but good 
seamanship and well-organised robber- 
^ . p- ^ raids to make* their own. The 

rea ira e th('great pirate army 

called, visited England at 

.nE«gl.ad inlcrviils 

throughout the three centuries trom 787, 
when they first landed 111 Wessex, till 
io()6. when Harald Hardrada invaded 
Yorkshire? and fell before his namesake 
Harold, son of (iodwin. 11 is not necessary 
here to relate the memorable story of the 
victories and defeats which marked the 
struggle of the Danes with Alfred the 
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(heat from 871 to 900, of their subjugation 
by Edward the Phder and Athelstan iio.ii 
900 to 940, and of the success with which, 
under their king, Canute, they lasteiu'd 
the Danish yok(* upon the neck of the 
English, so that it S('emed loi a time 
jirobable that our island would be but a 
humble member of a great Scandinavian 
em])ire, dominating the Baltic and the 
Morth Sea. 

We must, however, call attention to the 
f.ict that in these three centuries of 
conflict th(' pirates themselves greatb^ 
chang('d their chara(‘ter, and from bar¬ 
barous pagans became a Christian and 
civilised ])ower ; also that they settled in 
large numbers m the north-eastern jiarl 
ol England and added undoubtedly a 
valuable ('k'lTU'iit to the j)0])ulation of 
Northumbria and Mercia. Moreover, the 
fk‘rce attacks ot these dreaded invaders 
helpi'd to unify the Anglo-Saxon state. 
When all the other kingdoms of tlu' so- 
('alled H(‘ptaiThy had gone down bet on* 
the ruthless IIen\ W(‘ssex alone siiccess- 
lully resisted their onslaught, and there¬ 
fore it IS that from the royal house of 
^ Wessex the present king ol 

f#K Ki^^iand is descended. It is 

of the Terrible y* , «v . t 

.. not, ])(Thai)s, sufficiently re- 

Northmen \ d , 1 

rnembered how sorely tin' 

scomge of the Danish invasions smoti‘ 
FraiK'e and (k'rmany as well as England. 
Wlierc*V(T th(‘re was a broad i‘stuary of 
river, there the keels of the Danes might 
be looked lor ; th(‘ Elbe, the Seme, th(' 
Marne, the Loire, the (bironne, all saw the 
Dragon-standard ot the \bkmgs mirroied 
m their waters. Aachen, Cdiarlemagne’s 
own capital, was sacked. Rouen was taken. 
Pans was once takem and once suffered 
a terrible two years’ siege (885-88()). In 
fact, throughout the edit huiid'eds it 
would be bard to say whether Paigland or 
PYaiK'e s'lfpTed tlu? most trom the ravages 
ot th(* terrible Northmen. 

But m France the most memorable 
result ot the Scandinavian invasions, the 
settlement ot the Northmen in the iruitfnl 
lands at the mouth of the Seine, tended 
eventually to benefit rather than to injure 
civilisation. In the early niiu‘ hundreds 
Rolf the Northman closed a life of 
jMratical adventure by becoming the “ man ” 
of the Fiankish king Charles the Simple, 
and condescending to receive from him tin? 
fair province which has ever since borne 
the name of Normandy. His descendants, 
appropriately named the “ Long-sworded,** 





Succeeding his father, Pippin, as Frankish king, Charles, afterwards to figure in countless poems and in romance 
as the hero Charlemagne, began a great career of conquest and imperial organisation, winning for himself the 
title of “the Great.” His dominions included all Europe west of tlie Elbe and Danube, Italy as far.as Naples, 
and Spain as far as the Ebro. Possessed of a learning unusual for the period in which he lived, Chaileniagne 
could speak Latin and read Greek, and he laboured with much earnestness to extend education. In his palace 
he conducted a school for the sons of his servants, and invited teachers of grammar and ai ithmetic from Rome 
to fill his public schools. He was the first Teuton on whom the dignity of Roman Emperor was conferred 

1 roiii lli> piiiil l>> ]U(f> 
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“ the Fearless,” and the like, embraced ranean lands were, be it remembered, 
Christianity of the militant type then strictly contemporary with that other 
fashionable, inhaled the new air of chivalry, Norman Conquest with which wo are 
and became m soiiK' respects its typical familiar as forming the greatest landmark 
representatives. I'he converted Scandi- in our history. 

navian [)irate seems to havt' Ix'cn a finer In order to follow the fortunes of the 
specim(‘n of humanity, m ne chaste, more Northmen, we have come down to the end 
temperate, and more devout than either ol our second })criod ; ])ut we must, for a 
WK ith Frankish or his Saxon little while, remount the stream of time 

^ ^ neighbour; but also more m order to notice other calamities which 

For £n land more grasping, a weie distressing Europe. 

r ng an “ business.” In the eight hundreds, the danger to 

He was the keen, well polished steel, while Europe of Mohammedan concpiest was 

they wer(‘ but tlu' clumsy iron weapon, more menacing than it had ever been since 
Thus, it was only in the natural order ot Charles Martel won the battl(‘ ot Poitiers, 
things that when, in iot)(), William the For the Saracens had now become a great 
Bastard, Duke ol Normandy, landed on sea-power, ])robably in the decay of the 
the coast of Sussi'x, his rival, the Saxon maritime strength of the Eastern Empire, 
Harold, (iodwiri’s son, should fall before the greatest ,s('a-power of the Mediter- 
him 111 the battle which bears, not with rantxin. 

strict accuracy, the name of Hastings. In the* vc'ar 831 they overran and 

But meinoraiile as this Normancc»n(iuc‘St, conquc'red Sicily, which lemaincd theiis 
which plac c*d a new dyiidstv ouour thione, lor more' than two ccdiluries till, us just 
and introduced n fresh social and ])olitiral rehiied, it was won back for ('hristuinity 

or(l(*r, must (‘ver Ix’ to Englrdimen. it bv Rog(‘r the Norman. Fifteen yc'arslater 

IS inijioitant to rememlKT that it was not thev ajipc'ared at the month of the Tiber ; 
by any nu'ans the only Noiman concpiest Ostia was takc^n, the ( am})agna waslc'd. 
which Euiope witnessed in that age St. Peter’s itself was desecrated 

From th(‘l)(‘gmnmg of tlu‘ ten hnucheds and 1 olibed of the' trcxisures 

Normans, half^ })jlgrims, hall wainois, cot c(‘iitniles • vSt. l^nirs Witli- 

had bc'cn making flu'ir \va\'o\’er 1 li ‘ Alps out the (iates sharcxl the same' 

and A})eimm(‘s into Se)uthe‘rn Italy. Tlu'v late; the city of Remie itself only just 
iiad mingled as anxiliaries m the* endless escaped be*mg li.ineh'd over te) a Mnssnlman 
e'ontests which were ge)ing on m that emir and eclioing the cry e)f the muezzin, 
regie)!! betwe'eii Lemibaids, (irc'eks and If leallv se^mied as if MahejineCs, lather 
Cermaiis. At length, m the year 1038. than ChrisCs, was te) be* the he)lu‘st name' 
William e)l the Iiein Arm, eldest ol the in all the Mc'diteiranean lands. And this 
twelve' sons ol a Neinnan knight. Tamiecl lamentable eclipse of tlu' glory ot the new 
(le Hantevillc*, maele* his jirowess felt in a emjuie was wilne'ssed by a generatiein. 
battle with llie Stiraceii lords of Sicily, many e)l whom must have gazed on the 
He olitaiiiod tlic elignily of Count ol li\ ing face e)f Charlemagne, 

Apulia. One* alter aiiotlu'i the sems of Wink' the Saracens still threatened liy 
that preilitie Neinnan heinse a])])earodupon sea, a meire teunble, be'cause meire bar- 
the sc'ene, eager to share his fortunes, bare^iis, feie s])read dcse)lati()n by land. 
Kobe'rt Ciuisearel, the sixth biother, inade^ Over the vast Danubian plains, where 
himself .snj)ie'me in Southern Italy, dciiW Attila and his Huns once encamped, the 
fierce bleiws at the Eastern Empire', Magyars, or Hungarians, a race perhaps 
Foundations Kome, Leo leinotely coniu'cled liolh with the Huns 

of a Mighty pris(!ncr m battle, and *»nd with the Turks, now came thundering 
Dynasty afterwards became the and dt'slroymg, Frcmi 88() till 1^33, when 

vassal of his successor. Mean- they were defeated by the Emperor Henry 
while his brother Roger, the youngest ot the Fowler in the great battle of Riada, 
the II il)e by his yict()rics()ver the Saracens, the Hungarian squadrons were a night- 
\vas building up a inore enduring dominu)!! mare oi terror to Europe. They overran 
m Sicily, and ])reparing the way for a royal (Germany, Burgundy, and Southei n France, 
dynasty which, m the eleven and twelve crossed tlie Alps into Italy, burned Pavia 
lumbeds, was powerfully to influence the and threatened, but did not take, Rome! 
101 times of the whole of Europe, And From many a terrified congregation in tlie 
these Norman conquests in the Mcditer- churches of Italy went up the hcart- 
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FRANKISH LEADERS AND THE CLERGY DOING HOMAGE TO THE CHILD KING, CLOVIS 11. 
Clovis II. was only a child six years old when he succeeded liis fathei, Dagobert, as king of Neustiia in During 
Ins minority the government was carried on by his mother, Nanthildis, but Clovis, of course, was the king on the 

throne, and, as represented in the illustration, received the homage due to that high office Undei Clovis II the 

Frankish Empire was once more united, and he tlius became king of the whole of the Franks. Hc‘ died in (>■)(}. 

1 mil, t)u p until)}.' \i\ M i,mi in, \>\ p i in •>! l!i nm, ('!< ni< nt iV ( i< 

liave been the time of the deepest degra- 


breaking litany ■ “ From llu* arrows of the 
terrible Hungarians, good Lord deliver 
us,” By the middle of the nine Imndieds, 
however, they were beaten down into a 
reasonalde frame of mind ; they became 
civilised and Christlauised. In the \ear 
1000, a royal saint, Stelaii, rt'ceived from 
the Pope the title ot King of Hungary, 
and m later eentlines the brave and 
chivalrous Magyar was the great bulwark 
of Europe against his Mohammedan 
kinsman the Tin k. 

Beside the miseries of iiarbarian in¬ 
vasion, Europe, alter the collapse of the 
dynasty of Charlemagne, suffered from 
religimis teirors. As the years wore on 
towaids the tatelul era of the thousandth 
from the Biilh of Christ, a presentiment 
brooded over the nations that the end ot 
the world was at hand. When tiny 
needed most the support of religions faith, 
their spiritual gnidt^s most signally failed 
them. These centuries, the eight hundreds, 
the nine hundreds, and the early ten hun¬ 
dreds, are admitted by all historians to 
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datum of tli(‘ pajiacy. A long succession 
of utterly insignificant Popes is followed 
by one man ot eminence, perhaps of genius, 
Pojie Formosus (891 8(i()), but he was a 
violent political partisan, accused of com¬ 
plicity in tlie murder of one of his pred(* 
cessors, and liis dead bodv, liaving beim 
dressed m pajial robes, and subjected to 
the indignity of a trial, was mutilated 
bv ordei of a solemn council, stripped, and 
thrown into the Tibei. 

Then came the period of the ascendancy 
of two intamous women, a mother and a 
daughter, Theodora and Marozia, who loi 
over sixty years (901-96 f) placed then 
lovers, their sons, and their giandsons, in 
the chair of St. Peter. Alter an interval the 
Counts of Tusculum, petty teudal princes 
in the neighbourhood of Rome, siicceedi'd 
m making the papacy a virtual appanage 
ol their house (1012-1048). With such men, 
licentious and profane, sitting in the holiest 
place of Western Christendom, the rever¬ 
ence whii'li m the days of Ciregory the 
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The “ Holy 
Roman Empire 
Maintained 


Great had waited upon the lightest word 
of “ the Apostle was rapidly departing. 

The cure tor tlu^ worst miseries of tins 
anarchic age came this tune irom (iermany. 
The old Frankish Empire it is triK' had 
spilt into pieces. France es])e(‘iallv, alter 
the deposition ol Charhs the Fat, in HHy 
liad been drawing lurther and lurtles* 
away Irom the emjiiie, and wEiai, a century, 
later, a new royal dynasty aseemded the 
throne in the ])erson ol Hugh (aipet 
she no longer, even riormnnlly, tonned 
l>art of it. Still, howcw'er, the great 
])ohtical fabric founded by the join’ action 
of Charlemagne and Leo 
kept Its proud titfe, “The 
Holy Roman Empire,” 
though now it virtually m- 
('hided only the two countries of Germany 
and Italy, divided into an infinite number 
oi petty teudal pimcijiahties. o\x‘r which 
“Caesar”—as the tmiperor was style<l - 
wu'lded a strangt‘ and not easily defiiK'd 
dominion, strong and stern in the hands 
of a man of firm 
wall and with th(‘ 
trick ol success, 
shadowy and ot 
little or no jH'coiint 
III the liaiids ot a 
wt'akhng. 

To th(‘ lormer 
L lass ol strong and 
siiccesstul 1 u lers 
b(‘louge(l tile baxou 
I'liipeioi s, w ho wore 
the impel lal dia- 
dt'in dm i iig the 
nine huiidieds ami 
who"’!' most rele- 
hiated repns.'iita- 
ti\('s werc'Otho—or 
Olto thc' (iri'at t lu‘ 
lin.il vanquisher 
ot the Hungarians, 
and his son and 
grandson w’ho bore 
ills name (Gtto L 

<)3^'>-o7J; n. 

97 ;-qS ;; Otto III. 

(jS j-io()2). These 
strong rulers ended 
the political 
anarchy w^hich had for a hundred years 
prevailed m Italy, where petty princes of 
provenee,of S}K)Ieto, of Friuli, in rapid and 
unrememlnsed succession, had reigned 
as shadowy kings. In the ecclesiastK'al 
ceahn also they restored a certain measure 


of order. In qbj Otto the Great summoned 
a council to meet in Rome, by which Pope 
John XII., a jirofhgate and tyrannical 
youth, grands'on of th(‘ iKentious Marozia, 
Was solemnly de])OScd, and c layman of 
decCMit lilc, a 


The Papacy 
Purified 
by Leo IX. 



THE TRIUMPH OF CLOVIS 

J K'ln llir p'lin'iiv I'V JO'* |*li liUjic m tin rmtlieuii 


papal s(‘crelarv, Leo VIII., 
was ( hosen m Ins stead. Still, 
howc'.as', tlu' wai ol Roman 
lactioiis contmiu‘d, and om‘ 

tumultiiarv pontih h tiowed 

another m rajiid -ui ('('^sioii till in (jqb, 
tlw‘ lioy-emjH'roi, Otto !Jl, |)lared his 
cousin Hruiio ot Carmthia, little okkr 
than hims<‘lt. but a yt^ung man rd ]mre 
and nobk' chara('tc‘i on j ajial throne. 
Too good toi llu' c.Miiipt ecvdesiastics 
and populaci' of Rome, this (xorman Pope 
died m lh(' last \ear ol tlu‘ nine linndrcds 
the \'K'lmi, it was said, of poi'^onous 
conspiracy. Ere long lolknvi'd that d('- 

grading flynasly of d'usciilan Poj)es to 
which rclerenci' lias be- n aliXMcly mad(‘. 
It seemed as it nothing could save the 

office, once thc most venerated m Christen- 
»iom. fi omits moral 
.sutcidc, when hel[) 
was once more m- 
vi'ked Irom Ix'yond 
th(* Alps, and this 
time with success. 
Another (k'rnian, 
P>runo, ol noble 
des( ('lit was raised 
to tli(‘ papacy 
by the EmjHTor 
Hem\ ill. A saint 
and a mystic tht‘ 
new' Popi'. w'lio 
took the namt‘ of 
I eo IX.. did much 
in his six yi'ars ot 
rule (1048 1054) to 
raisetlu'ieputation 
ot his ojtice Irom 
the slough int(' 
w'hich it had fallen. 
Dntortimately for 
liim he resorted to 
carnal weapons lor 
tht‘ (k‘lLnc(' ot his 
territory against 
the Xorman Guis- 
card, by whom he 
was defeated and made prisonei. The wxa- 
tion ol his defeat and thc hardships of Ins 
captivity probably hastinied his end, lor he 
died the year alter the battle, but the moral 
uplifting which lie had given to the pope¬ 
dom survived its author for generations. 




ST. BERNARD PREACHING THE SECOND CRUSADE 
Duringr the oeriod of the Cnisades, from 1096 till 1272, eig:ht great expeditions, besides many smaller ones, set out 
wr the Holy Land to do battle for its recovery from the Turks Though preached with burning eloquence by the great 
ot. Bernard, the Second Crusade, in 1147-48, did not arouse so much enthusiasm as some of the later enterprises. 
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THE HEROIC AGE OF CHIVALRY 

THE CRUSADES TO THE HOLY LAND AND 
THE DUEL BETWEEN PAPACY AND EMPIRE 


'HTHE rcbiilt of two icnturics of auaixby 
and barbarian invasions. to^eth(T with 
th(' lc‘U(lalisin which they had called into 
Ijcing, was to mlciisdy the iiiililary 
spirit and to bring liack into litc th(‘ 
o'd theory of the forest-traversing (ier- 
inans, that war was tfie only fitting 
0('('n])atioii tor a freeman, or, in modern 
language, for a gentleman. Immured 
within his massive castle, seeing all the 
lands up to the hon/on cultivated by 
serfs “ ti(‘d to the soil ” or liy men-at- 
arms, Ills vassals bound to lollow him in 
war, the knight, or baron, or eail, who 
was the only really im|)ortant unit in 
medueval society, accej')ted the excitement 
ot the chase as making life tolerable, but 
longed lor the more* glorious excitiunent 
()1 the stern realities ol war. Even his 
religion was of the militant type. As 
one ot the early Teutonic converts said 
when he lieard tlu' sad story ot Calvary 
“ Had 1 been there with my lumchmen, 
1 would never have allowed llu' Eoiiians 
to nail Him to the Cross.” 

Thus the s[)irit of (hat age, esj)e('jally 
in those countries where the young Nhirman 
nation made itselt most manifest, might 
be expressed in two words . Militant 
Chrisiliamty. It was almost as it the 
religion ot CErist and the religion of 
Mahomet had changed jdaces. Faith 
longed to display itself by deeds, but they 
must be deeds such as the mail-clad 
'TK r warrior only could ])crform. 

1^ ® ° There was a certain nobility 

spirit about that brave 
Ignorance. 1 he lieroic age of 
chivalry must certainly be ])laced in the 
two centuries which we are about to review 
rapidly—the centuries of the Crusades. 
The fuel was all laid ready for the fire 
when Peter the Hermit, a mean-looking 
figure riding on an ass, but bearing aloft 


llh‘ (rucilix an^l buathmg the fiery 
(TKpieiK e so often given to men with one 
idea, went through the cities and villages 
ol I'laiK'e proi'Iaimmg the hardsliips, 
thi' humiliations, evi'ii th(' crueltii'S which 
t^'hnstian ]‘ilgnms to tin* holy ])Iaces in 
p tlu East had to endure at 

. tile hands of the Mussulmans. 
Herm.t SUrts oomnarativcly mild, llu' 

the Orus&des , ^ , 

yoke jiressed upon them had 
become tern times harder since -in the 
year 107(1 — the lleice S(‘ljuk Turks 
irom Tartarv made thiunselvcs masters 
ol the sacred lands. I'he Church c;f 
the Holy Sepulchre had been de¬ 
molished. th(' Patriaich ot Jerusalem had 
been dragged along the pavement by his 
hail and thrown into a prison, Irom winch 
lie was released onh' on the payment ot 
an enormous lansom ; everywhere the 
Christian pilgrims were being ])lundered, 
insulted, maltieated. With all tlu'se 
exasperating stones in nnui’s minds, when 
}\)pe lh*ban 11. convened a council at 
Clermont, m the C'Uitre of ]Tanc(‘, in lopb, 
and jileadi'd lor an arim'd i‘Xpedition to 
rescue the hol\ j)laci*s ol Jerusalem Irom 
the infidels. ])romismg the forgiveness 
of all sms to those who should start on 
such an ('xpedition, and «in imnn'diate 
entry into Paradisi. tor tho^ie who should 
die m its service', the well-known erv 
” Dieii le V('ult !” burst horn thousands 
ot excitc'd hearers ; the badge of the 
(Voss w'as assuiiK'd by all sorts and con¬ 
ditions of men ; tlu; Crusades began the/r 
chequered and feverish life. 

The period of the Crusades lasted for 
17(3 years (io{)b-i272), and during that 
time eight p^reat expeditions, besides 
numberless smaller ones, were launched 
from Europe against Asia. It wall thus 
be seen that the average interval betwa'cn 
each crusade w^as a little less than the 
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average length of a generation. 1 hat was 
the time necessary t(^ rekindle in the bosom 
of tlie French or Norman knight the 
enthusiasm which had semt liis lather to 
tlu‘ Holv W'ar. France, wliich luid been 
the scene ol the* lirst proclamation of the 
crusade, remained the chiet supporter ol 
the mcnaanciit—France and her sister- 
land of Flanders, and her 
kinsfolk the Normans ol Eng¬ 
land and Italy. Spain was 


Won from 
the Infidel 


to(^ much occupied with her 
owm domestic crusades against the Moors, 
Germany too keenly interested in her long 
battle with the Popes and the internal 
dissensions resulting thence, to give h(*r 
whole mind to the recovery or the defence 
of the holy places, though three ol hei 
emperors at least took some shan^ in a 
crusade. French or Flemish or Norman 
lemained the chief material forces ol the 
long c'unpaign, and French were its tw’o 
chief spiritual cham[)i(ms — Petei the 
Hermit (lOQ^-ioqq) and Bernard ol 
riairvaux (1146-115 ]). 

The detailed history of the Crusades 
belongs to Eastern rath(T than toWesttan 
Europe. TIk' First Crusad(\ the most 
successful and the most memorable of the 
number, that one which mspiied the 
Italian poet to wa ite his epic “ (ierusalemme 
Liberata,” lasted thia'c years (iO()6-io()()). 
It saw the Turks defeated m the great 
battle of Dorykeum, in Hithyma, Antioch 
taken, and at last, most joytul of triumphs, 
Jerusalem itself recovered from the infid(‘l 
in July of 1000 Ill that holy city, wilier. 
Godirey of Boulogne w^as pioclaimed. but 
not ciow’ned king, a dynasty—a “Latin 
Christian “ dynasty—wasestalilishcd, wath 
law^s and polity all its ov/n, the very em¬ 
bodiment ot feudah.sm; and this dynasty 
lasted with varying fortunes lor nearly a 
hundred years (iogQ-ij87), till it was 
overthrown by the Mussulman soldier ot 
fortune, Saladin. In this crusade, Robert 
the Norman, eldest son of William 
« . the Conqueror, took an im- 

Failure of i. i. i 1 

the Second part, having pawned 

the second Normandy to 

crusndc brother Rufus in order 

to raise money for the enterprise. The 
Second Crusade (1147-1148), though 
pleadc^d for with enthusiastic eloquence by 
the great Saint Bernard, was a poor and 
ineftectual affair^ memorable in French 
history chiefly from the fact that it led 
to the loss of the province of Aquitaine. 
Eleanor, the heiress of that goodly land, 
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had l)rought it as a dowry to her husband, 
the French king, Louis VII. The young 
])air went together on crusade, cj^jiarrellc'd, 
as many other travelling compamons have 
done, and were divorced ; Eleanor, marry¬ 
ing a S(‘Cond time, lu’ought to h(‘r new 
husband, Henry Plantagenet, King of 
England, the right to that sjdendid in¬ 
heritance along with her own unrivalled 
capacity for making hoi husband’s home 
mi.serable. 

The son of Eleanor ot Aquitaine, 
Richard Lion-Heart of England, w^as the 
chid luTo ol the Third Crusade (ii8()- 
IT()2). He failed to recover tlu' Holy 
Citv from the grasp of Saladin, bnt he 
captured Acre, and his personal bravery 
did sometliiiig to restore m the East the 
lading lustre of the ('hristian arms. It is 
mrdless to do more than refer to the wtII- 
known story of his quarrels with Philip 
Augustus of France, his captivity m 
Austria, and llu' enoimous rniisom which 
was extorted from liim by the mean- 
souled G(‘rman em])eror. 

The Fourth Crusade (1202-1204) was a 
tragi-comedy, ])layed with a disastrous 
, disregard to the true intensts 

r l Christum civilisation, 

of the r ourth /m 1 

Crusede ''L'liicc, (li.im])agiie and 

Flanders furnisliod the bulk 
ol the CrusadfU's. who lU'ver approached 
within a thousand miles ol Jerusalc'm, but, 
instead of lighting the mhdel, oceujuc‘(l 
themselves 111 ov('rlunimg the ('hristian 
Enqiire ol tlie East, tlie barrier wdnch had 
for SIX centuries protected Euio])0 from 
the ravages ol Saraccm invasion. A 
shadowy “ Latin Empire was loundt'd 
when Baldwin, ('ount ol Flanders, was 
Clowned with the diadem in (amstanti- 
nople, and the Republic of Venice became 
sovereign of “ onc-quartcr and the halt ot 
a (piaitor of the Roman Enijiire,” and 
countless principalities, marquisates, and 
baronies were allotted to French and 
Flemish knights on the coasts of the 
/Egean. But none of these stage sov('- 
reigntics, though jheturesque and romantic, 
liad enough inherent vitality to enable 
them permanently to resist the rising tide 
of Mussulman conquest. That a Turkish 
sultan now sits as lord m the pala('o of 
Constantine is a direct—we might almost 
say an inevitable—consequence of the 
felony of the Fourth Crusade. 

The Latin empire of Constantiiiojde 
had an even shorter life than the I.atin 
kingdom of Jerusalem. In 1261 the Greek 
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emperors were back in their own city, 
but so weakened and impovenslied that 
we learn with surprise that the final rum 
ot the empire was postponed lor nearly 
200 years. From this ]')oiut onwards 
I lie story of the Crusades becomes ratluT 
monotonous. Tlicre was scarcely any 
tiglitmg in the Holy Land itsell, the 
( rusatlers having apparently d('C]ded tliat 
the compiest ot Palestine must be achieved 
in Egy])t. 'File Fifth and Sevi'iith C'rusades 
(121O-1221 ; 1245-1250) -a short notice 
of the Sixth Crusade (1235-1241) is reserved 
for a later j)lace in tins cliapler —were 
occupied chudly with ojieral ions round 
Danuetta, which was twice taken 1 y lh(‘ 
Crusaders, and which might, with a hfll(‘ 
])ru(lent management,have Ikhsi exi lianged 
tor Jerusalem. The hero, or, rather, the 
saint and martyr, of this Scviaith 
Crusade was Louis IX. of France, who, 
after some successes, was taken ])risontn* by 
the Egy]:>tian sultan and released only on 
the payment of an enormous ransom. 

Twenty years later -m 1270—-St. Louis 
headed the Eighth Crusade, but died ot 
fever at Tunis at the very Ix'ginning ot the 
I expedition. Edw'ard, son of 
of the Henry TIL of England, remained 
p . in command, went forward to 
rusa es landed at Acre, and 

took the holy village ot Nazareth. His 
success, however, ended there. He li*ll 
sick, narrowly escaped death at the hand 
of ail assassin, and returned to England 
in 1272 to mount the throne and begin a 
memorable reign as hhlward T, This w^as 
virtually Ihe last of the Criisndes, and it 
wnll be seen that the last, like the tirst, 
w\as connected with the jieisonahty of a 
chivalrous Anglo-Norman prince. 

\Vc have seen that the Crusaders W'c're 
essentially a product of leudalism, but it 
is also true that their inlluenci^ was m the 
end antagonistic to feudalism. Cont«ict 
with nations of an utterly diftertmt tyi>e 
of civilisation, wdth the Greek, Uk^ Egyp¬ 
tian and the Arab, brought new^ ideas and 
shook the mail-clad warrior out of hi^ 
stolid, knightly ])ride. The multitink^ 
of lowly born peasants who flocked to the 
banner of the Cross loosened the hold of 
the landowmer on his serJs ; the im¬ 
poverishment ot the chivalrous classes 
and the diminution of their numbers 
increased the relative strength of the 
crown ; above all, the sprc'ad ot commerce, 
which was undoubtedly a result of the 
Crusades, augmented the wealth and power 


of the Communes, whom we find through¬ 
out these centuries nipidly rising into 
importance, and wdio were, mon^over, 
oftt'U nble to buy valuable ('barters and 
renussioTis of obnoxious burci<'ns Irom a 
knightly or i>aromal neighbour, wdio must 
ha\e moiv'y at any })rice to enalile him to 
start for tlu‘ Holy Land. Yet it would 
Tu M assert that 

c cw mtluence ot the Ci isades 

. p was all on side, ot en- 

trecdom. ()n 

the cont’Mry, it ]nit a dang('roiU'> w'eapon 
into th(‘ h.iiids ol the jiajxu'y, w^liich w.is 
n(*w sometimes able to get rui ol t(\ichmg 
in which it dcUeckHl a menace to ii^ claims 
by de('laring it> ad\’ocatos hcTc'tics, and 
pioclaiining^ a ('lusade against thtun. A 
iiotabK' instance' ol these tactics was 
lurnished by the Causad^^ against the 
Mbigenscs, c'nginee'rrcl by Innocaait HI. 
(i2()() 1217), a Crusade wliicli cruslu'd 
the ga^', poetic, trec'-tlunkmg ('ivilisatioii 
ot SouHktu France, and possibly ])ost- 
poned lor threi' centuries the reformation 
ot the Church. 

The (k'l'man '‘inperors had done a good 
deed lor Christendom by heljiing to raise 
th(' papae'y irom the slough into wEich 
it had lallen. but they had not altogether 
promoted their own ease or se('urity. 
Throughout the closing years of our S('cond 
])eriod the dominant influence in the 
rouns<‘ls of the ])a])acy had been wielded 
hy tlu' ('ardinal snb-deacon Hildebrand. 
It hail ever been his v(nce w'-hich- stimu¬ 
lated the Po])es, his nominal supeiiors, to 
ass('i t the claims ol their offu'e against 
the authority of tlu' emperor. his advice 
I\)po Alexander l^ad commissKUied 
William the Non.^an to undertake' tlie 
conquest ot England. P>y his contrivance 
tile momentous change had been made 
wducii trausierred llu' (‘lection ol the Pop(^ 
from the pt()])le ol Rome to tlie bishops and 
ck'rgy ot that city, who bore the name ot 
cardinals. Now, m the yi'ar 1073, the great 
jK)i)e-makcr consented to be- 
come himself Pope. The Cardinal 
Hildebrand began his short but 
evei menKU'able pa])a('y under 
the title of Gregory VII. {1073-1085). 
There is an old and triui proverb that if 
two men ride on one horse, one must go 
behind. Sucli had been lor centuries the 
condition of Europe under the empire 
founded by Charlemagne, and till now' 
the question had never been fully faced 
which of the two riders, emperor or Pope, 
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Becomes 
the Pope 
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was to take^ the hindmost place. One of the 
two riders claimed to represent tlie im¬ 
memorial domination of Kom(\ to be the 
successor of Julius, of Au|L!justus, and ot 
Constantine, and to pos^css .ill Iheir pre¬ 
eminent rights. I'lie other claimed to 
be th(' vicar ol Jesus Christ, (jod’s vicc- 
reg('nt ujion earth, and the claim was 
generally admitted lor all that concerned 
tile religious mteri‘sts ol mankind ; but 
the thought was now tiiiding harbouiage 
in th(‘ minds ol churchirK'ii thai tem])oial 
m.'itters ought also to be subjected to the 
same divinely .'i])jiomted rule. “ Come, 
then,” said Hildebrand to a council ol 


proud princi^s, what may not ye do to these 
their servants } " 

The balance ol forces at the accession 
of (iregory VIT., in 1073, was indeed, 
strang('lv altered from that which j)ie- 
vailed III the jirevious century. Then 
there had geneially been a weak, despised, 
sometimes immoral jiontilf over against 
a strong, chaste, strenuous empeior. 
Now there was a stt'rn, austere, monk- 
pope matched against the dissolute, un¬ 
stable, though not by any means stupid, 
young em})ei(U', Henry IV. hach found 
ins w^orst enemii's in his ow n house. Many 
Italian bishops \yc\c indigmint at (iregory’s 



ecclesiastics, '* let all the wxirld under¬ 
stand, .ind kiiow^ that siiu'e ye have power 
to bind and loose m heaven, ye have powder 
to take aw^ay .ind to grant emjiires, king¬ 
doms, jirincipahties, (liu'hies, marqiii.sates, 
counties and the jiossessions ol all men 
ai'cording to their deserts. Ye liave often 
depru'ed wicked and unworthy men of 
patriarchates, ])rimacies, archbishoprics, 
bishoprics, and bestowed them on religious 
men. It ye then judge m spiritual affairs, 
how great must be your power m secular ; 
and if ye are to judge angels who rule over 
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determination to enforce the absolute rule 
of celibacy on all churchmen ; many Ger- 
m.in nobles nsented every attempt w'hich 
Henry made to convert a nominal into a 
real supremacy. 

In the year 1076 the smouldering 
antipathy betw'een the tw'o men broke 
out into open war. Gregory summoned 
the emperor to ai)i)ear before him at 
Rome, tliere to answer for various breaches 
of ecclesiastical law. Henry retorted by 
convoking a synod at Worms at whicli 
the bishops, who were his partisans, 
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formally renounced their allegiance tc> To tlio disgust of his Italian allies, Henry 
Gregory and served upon liim a summons, was all lor submission, for petitioning 
couched in insnllmg terms, to leave the the Pope to annul Ins sentence ol deposi- 
apostohe throne which he had usui]H'd tam ; but the Pope' was determined not 
I, Henry, by the Grace oi (jod with all to make torgivcncss easy, hoi threi* days 
the ])1sIk)jxs oi my realm, say unto lin ethe empcaor. clad in the thin wliitt' lobe 
J)own, dowm ! ” of a jK-intcmt, shn en-d in the courtyard 

The emperor had over-rat(’d his ])ow'er, ot Canossa. When .it length admitted, 
as he soon di-si'overed when the Pope he reciav^d absolution, but on the Imiriili- 
rejilied with his exiH'cted couiiter-^troki', at mg teruis ot nbmi^sioii to the Pojie’s 
ex('ommunication and deposition trom tin* vviU- a ])r<unl^(' to apjX'ar bi'tore liis 
imperial dignit\’. Die jn)litjcal lesiilt oi ]uagment seat to answer the eliarg''s 
this sentence, the assembling of a b.ostik* made against him and meanw'hile to la\ 
diet, tlu' revolt ot Ihn e ot the most asi(l(‘ the ui.irks of bis rank and perb^rm 
})()W’erful diikcs, he could jnaiiaps haw none oi tlu lunction-. ol i (W ally. 
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surmounted; Init the social nsiilts. the This is tlie lar-famed pilgiimage to 
loneliness and depression caused 1)\ the Canossa, wlueh protoundlv stirred the 
terribb'“ boycott ” of excommunication - minds, not onlv ot contem])oraries. but 
an ex])n‘S<ive waird must be bon owed ol many suecet'ding geni'rations, and the 
Irom modern ]’)ohties—weie lot) much echo ol which was hoaid m modern }n)hlics 
lor him. In the depth of an unusually in Bismarck’s well-known jdirase, “ We 
severe winter he and a f(wv laithtui certainly shall not go to Canossa.” 
followers scrambled, at the risk ol tlicir It took place in 1077, just (‘leven years 
lives, over the slippeiy slopes ot Mont after the battle of Hastings. In this 
Cems. At liis descent into Italy the instance it was proved that (begory 
adversanes of (begory rallied roimel him, had over-strained his piwver. The liumilia- 
and the Pope himselt'retired to the castle tion so joyously intheted on the gieatest 
of Canossa, a fortiess liigh up in the of its ])otcnt.itcs revolted the conscience 
A])cnnines, which belonged to his laithful of Christendom, (jcrmaii pride was 
partisan Matilda, Countess of Tuscany, wounded by the arrogance of the Italian, 
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Henry’s affairs assumed for the tim(' a more 
cheerful aspect, a second excommunica¬ 
tion fell harmless. Rome was besK'ged, 
and saved from capture' only by the appear¬ 
ance of those terrible allies, the Norman^, 
who ])illaged, burnt and ra\’aged worse 
than any of Rome’s pn'vious barbarian 
conquerors. (xiegory himself died at 

^ , Salerno m io8s, uttering the 

The Great ^ 


Gregory's 
Dying Words 

exile.” Tlu 


iiK'niorable W(»rds “ 1 have 
loved nghteou^^iiess and hated 
iniquity: therelore it is I die ni 
point at issne bet ween the t\\ o 
rival jiotentales was not merely a pi'rsonal 
one, though undoubtedly' tlie natural 
man’s desne for pri'-eminence jdayed a 
great ]iart in the diama There vnms also 
one really difficult question which for more 
than halt a century dist rarledtTiristendom, 
the question oi Investitures. TIk' high lords 
of the Church, her bisliops, archbishops, 
mitied abbots ami ]Mtnarchs weia* also, 
especially in (iermany. high lords m the 
state, rulers of enormous territories and 
entith'd to the obed’eiui' of powertul 
wissals. Heu' then wen* two mighty 
organisations, the ccch'Shistlcal and the 
feudal. How could th(‘s(‘ be tit ted info 
OIK' another-^ On leudal ]nuuij)les, all 
tem|)oral powc'i involved the t(‘udal tie, 
lordship over the vassals b('nenlli xassal- 
age to the lord above*, and the loid ])ara- 
mount over all was the king. 

But on ('cclesiastical j)!inci])les. as now 
asserted by HiKh'biami, the dignitaru's 
of tlie Churdi, dern ing their anthoiity 
from Cod Himsell, wwc subj( ct to no 
man, save the Bojh', (iod’s \icai. How 
th('n could the bishop or archbishop be 
ask('d to do homagi* to an\ tem|K)iai 
lord, t'ven to the c‘m])eior himsell How 
could the hands which m thi* sacrifice of 
the Mass ‘‘could create the ('reator ” be 
})rcssed betwc'c'U the* hands <>1 a man who 
was j)erhap> an adiilterc'r and a murden'r ^ 
Thesyinbols ol the investiture ol a prc'late 
were the ring and the ])astora] staff—the 
ring to bc'token the' ik'w 


Where Pope 
And Emperor 
Differed 


bishop’s mariiage to liis dio¬ 
cese, the staff, his duty of 
she])herdmg the flock. Where 
was the fitness ot the bestowal of these on 
a cluirchman liy an c'arthly^ potentate ? 
Yet, on the other hand, il some of the mo.st 
powerful nobles of the empire could hold 
their lands subject to no recognition of the 
emperor’s supremacy, what became ot 
feudal subordination ? It will therefore 
be seen that the dispute about Investitures 
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was no mere strife about words, iuit 
that a real contest oi principles was 
involved. At one point of the struggle 
a Bo]H'—P aschal IL * was actually willing 
to sinTc'iidc'r all the landed domain^ 
ol the Church if the emperor would give 
u]) his claim to grant mvesliture to her 
officers ; but this sac'niice was too much 
for hib episc'opal clients, and negotiations 
on that footing had to bi' abandoned. 

At last, howc'ver, at the Diet of Wormsia 
IT22, arc'asonable conqn'omise was effected. 
Investiture by iing and stall, the religious 
])<n'l ot the procc'ss, was ienounced by the 
emperor, but the newly-consc'crated eccle¬ 
siastic must knc-'cl bc'lore the emperor and 
rc't'eive from his outstretclu'd sc('])lre tlu' 
touch which conveyc'd to him doniiinou 
ovt'f the lands attached to his liishojiric. 
1 'h(* prinei])le of the Concordat of W'orms 
was ap])arently ac'cepted in tlie ot I u'r 
countries ot \\ estern Knrope. and in some 
ol I hem, at any rate, continues m force 
till this (lay. When a parish clergyman is 
sc'k’Cted lor promotion to an Englisli 
bishopric, after he has goiu' through the 
ecclesiastical ('cTeinonics ol elc'ction by the 
. . . (l('anandchai)t('r,consecration 

Awaken,ng , hvotl.er-bisliops, an<l 

Christianity C'nthronom.MU m \m cal lo- 
dral, it IS his duty to take the 
train lor Windsor, and there do homage to 
King Edward for th(' lemporalitK'sol Ins sec. 

riuiugh thc' contest about Investitures 
was tonnally closed, aliundant inati'nals 
lor ‘-tnie Ix'twcen emperor and l\)])e still 


1 eniamed, and, as the ('leven Inindreds rolled 
on,,i iu‘w eli'inenl Rt'publK'anism-—made 
Its a]>pedranee in Italy. When mt'1 
ills! awoke Irom tlu* toiqior ol the dark 
centnues, reiiu'mbrancc's, dim, but ma- 
jestie, ol the mighty rejinblics of old, of 
Rome, and ot all the briglil train ot lier 
subject sisters, flic* numicijialities ot Italy, 
began to stir m their souls ; and now, too, 
thc democratic side ol Clnistianity began 
lo dis[)lay itself especially to some of llie 
inmates ol the cloister. Such a man was 
Arnold of Brescia (iijb-i 155), who 
preached republicanism and the abroga¬ 
tion of the temporal jiower of the priest¬ 
hood in language whicJi now sounds 
strangely modern ; and he a('.tually suc¬ 
ceeded for a time in setting uj) a rejiublic 
in Rome. All over Italy, but especially m 
the valley of the Po, the cities began to 
withdraw themselves from the feudal 
organisation of the empire, or to claim 
that the feudal rights which remained 
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should be v^ested in their own elected 
magistrates, to whom they generally gave 
the proud old name of consuls. 

This movement in(;vitab]y l^rought tlicm 
into collision with the man in whom all 
ieudal rights and privileges were summed 
iij^, with the man who wore the im])erial 
crown, and that man in the middle of the 
eleven hundreds was one ot nil oUkts l(‘ast 
likely to forgo a tittle of his rights— 
Frederic J^arbarossa of Jlohenstaufen, 
Duke of Swabia and Finjicror of Rome. 
This great emperor, one oi the gr(‘at(‘st in 
the long line of mediaeval Ca*sars, had some 
qualities in common with our own Fdwai'vl 
Flantagenet. Jake him, proud, brave, and 
strong; like him, generally a man of his 
word, and with a deep con\actioii of the 
duties laid upon him by his high office, but, 
unfortunately, witli a tendency to iide his 
steed, the people un<l(T his rule, with loo 
shar}) a bit, thus his very virtues were in 
d.niger of becoming crimes His deter¬ 
mination to put an end to anarchy and to 
assert the just claims of the empire 
degenerated more than once into tyranny 
and cruelty. The chief (piarrel of the 
emjieror was with Milan, that 
‘ stately (uiy which had often 
been the residence of the old, the 
genuine, Augusti. Frederic's chief 
ally in Italy was the Lombard city 
of Pavia. Milan, at first rather feebly 
sujiportedby her sister-nties, drew strength 
from the support of the Popes—first, that 
of Hadrian IV., the only Fnghshman 
who has ever worn the trijiU' crown, and 
then that of Alexander III. (1159' 
1179), who, in his turn, leant upon the 
somewhat uncertain help of Ins Rorman 
vassal, William, king of Sicily. After 
Seven years of war, in which the com¬ 
batants had been growing ever more 
exasj^ieratcd against one another, the 
emjieror, liaving starved Milan into 
submission, received iier unconditional 
surrender in 1162. He ordered the city to 
be levelled with the ground, and sent the 
citizens forth to wandiT as beggars through 
the cities of Italy, all save a remnant, wlio 
were allowed to live in fuur\allages jilanted 
near tlieir old home. 

But here the emjieror had overshot his 
mark. The piteous talc told by the 
banished Milanese roused the sympatfiies 
even of their former foes. In 1167 the Lom¬ 
bard Lcjague was formed, a confederation 
which included nearly all the cities of Lom¬ 
bardy; Milan was rebuilt and received again 


in 

Ruins 


her old inhabitants ; the strong city of 
Alessandria was built and named after the 
pope, patron of the league. Frederic’s 
armies were more than once all but- 
annifiliated by disease engendered by 
summei heats and ill-drained ])lains ; and 
at last, m 117b, the twenty years’ struggle 
was ended by the battle of Legnano, in 
End of which the Italians won a com- 

A ^ . lAete victoiy, aid Frederic, 

Strocele \sdnessing the terrible 

slaughter of his men, wdh 
difiiculiy escaped from the field, ('onvinced 
that it was a hopeless task to overcome the 
ind(‘peiidi'Pt sjurit of die Lombardri‘])ublics, 
Barhcirossa now ihankfnJl} accejded the 
mediation of Alexander III.—against 
whom he liad bcim raising u]> one anti- 
pojie atlcr another for the [iiecsalmg ten 
years-incd him at \"<'mee, and humbly 
kiu'elmg before him, obtained the rtmioval 
of tile b.in ()1 excoijimimication for himself 
and his adliercnils. It was on this occasion 
that, according to a ])icturesciue but un¬ 
trustworthy legend, the Pope set his loot 
on the neck ol the prost^'afci emjieror, 
.saying, with exultation : “ Tlion slialt 

tread njxin the lion and adder, the young 
lion and the dragon shall thou tramjilc 
under foot.” 

The emperor then rc'turned into (ier- 
many, but in 118 J rc'crossed the Alps, 
and meeting the d(‘l(‘gates oi the Lombard 
Cities at the lair city of Constance, cim- 
efuded with thenn a treaty which was the 
basis of th(‘ public law ot Italy for ceii- 
tiincs. The n^galia, nr rights ol sove¬ 
reignty, elaimed by the eini)er()rs, were 
greatly limited, the right ol the cities to 
levy taxes and to t'lect their own chief 
magistrate u.lS recognised; the Lombard 
Li'agne it sell was solemnly autlionsed by 
the emperor. From this tim(‘ onwards Uie 
dependence of the cities ol Italy upon the 
emj)ire was ever tending to bt'iome more 
precarious and shadowy. Italy and tier- 
many began more and more to trai e out 
_ ^ ^ their iiecnliar and stMiaratc 

Two Great cunti-sts 

two pat t\’-uames, which were 
destined to shed a lurid light 
over Italian politics lor many cimtunes, 
first cam(' into being. Th(‘se were the 
names of (bu'lf and (Ihibelmc. The 
Dukes of Bavaria and Saxony—from 
whom, through the electors of Brunswick, 
our own rf)yal family is descended— 
bore the name of Guelf; and these, partly 
from mere antagonism to the other 
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family, were almost invariably found 
siding with the Pope against the em])er()r. 
On the other hand w’ere the two lainihes 
of Franconia and Swabia, whicli between 
them ruled the whole south-western quarter 
of Germany, which were connected by close 
family ties, which rul(Hl the empire for two 
centurK'S-—the Henries belonging for the 
most part to the Franconian, 


For Pope 
o r 

Emperor ? 


and the Frederics to the 
Swabian line ; and these were 


found with equal constancy 
on the side op])osed to the Popes, whom 
the Church finally recognised, and against 
whom they raised up innunn'rable anti¬ 
popes. 

The Swabnni einjicrois, who are now 
generally known in history bv a suiname 
derived from their castle ot Hohenstauien, 
seem to have been better known among 
their c()nlem]H)raries by the name ot 
Weiblingen, which their Italian subjects, 
intolerant of the “ W,” con vet led into 
Ghibeline. These two party labels were 
taken ov^r Irom (iernian into Italian 
politics, and had a lai longer and more 
vigorous life m Italy than in lh(‘ir native 
land. Even so, we may remark m ]>a‘^sing, 
the words “ Whig ” and “ Tory ” were 
imported into English paitv wailaie 
liom Scotland and Ireland respecti\ely. 
Of course, m the fierce cross-currents of 
Italian urban strife they olten dntted 
far from their moorings ; but, sj^eaking 
generally, we may say that tlu* Guelt 
swan'c by the Pope, and the Glnbelme 
by the emperor ; the (luelf leaned tow.ards 
rei)ublicanism, tlie (diiliehne towards 
feudalism ; religious democracy was the 
ideal of the former, the ideal of the latter 
was knightly loyalty. 

This section must close wuth a sketch 
of the career of the last and most brilliant 
of the Ilohenstaufon emperors, PTcderic 
IT. of Sicily. His grandtatlier, Frederic 
Barharossa, liaving m his old age embarked 
on the Third Crusade, w^as maiclung 
through Asia Minor, and had 

’# already reached its south- 

the Brilliant . , , 

« easfcrn corner wuien, plunging 

mperor ^ 

the little Cihcian stream, Calycadnus, he 
caught a sudden chill, resulting in a lever 
or a stroke of paralysis, by which he was 
almost immediately carried off. Though 
he was buried in that far-off Asiatic land, 
the imagination of the Germans pictured 
the glorious emperor still living in an 
enchanted sleep m a cave of the moun¬ 


tains near Salzburg, from which he should 
one day burst forth in the time of his 
country’s darkest need to champion her 
cause. Yet Louis XIV. and Napoleon 
came, and still Barharossa slumbered. 

The son and suecc'ssor ot Baiba'rossa, 
Henry VI., em])er()r from t kjo till 1197’ 
a man of hiisc and ignoble nature, whos(' 
most memorable action w^as the arrest and 
imjirisonmcnt ot our Richard C(jeur-de-Lion 
oil his return from the Holy Land. HiMiiade, 
howev^er, a most Miccessfiil matrimonial 
venture when he married Constantia, 
wiio was ultimately the heiress of the 
Norman kings of Sicily. He thus acquired 
dominion ov(‘r the whole south of Italy, 
and made the house of Hoh(‘nstaufen 
more ti'iTible and more hateful than (‘ver 
to the jiapacy, which saw itself girt in 
on every side, north, east and south, by 
this inexorable foe. But Henry VL died 
in the prime of life, a victim probably to 
that fatal climate of Italy, which w'as the 
ki'cnest of all (iuclfic jxrrtisans. His wite 
Constantia, whom he had sorely W'oiiiidcd 
by many cnu'llies towards her kmdied 
and her peo])lo, died a year after him ; 

^ but before dying left Iut son, 

The Famous 

. . »• under the friiardiiuishit) ()l flio 

Pope. Ihis or])han cliild was 
the iiiture Emj)eror Frederic 11 . Guardian 
and wanl wa^'c (^arh to j^lay a gri'at part 
on the stage of historv, the first m thi' 
early, and the scxoiid m the ( (Mitral vears 
of th(‘ eentiiry ; but two moie diversi' 
characters could hardly be imagiiK'd. 
Ihc PojK' who ri'CCMved Constant la’s 
dying charge was none other than the 
famous Innocent III., greatest of all tlie 
Po]>es but Hildebiand, the man whom 
we have already met organising the 
Fourth Crusade and ruthlessly uKitiiig 
nj) the heresy ot the Albigenses ; tlu' man 
who brought John of England to his foci 
and made the English kings his vas-als : 
tlic man, too, who harnessed the enthu¬ 
siasm of St Francis and St. Dominic to the 
chariot of the Church. A Roman nobli\ 
calm, strong, sell-possessed, lie sIiowimI tliat 
the imperial race had not quite forgotten 
the secret of “ ruling the nations,” that it 
could still “ spare the fallen and w^ear down 
the proud.” 

The child Frederic, son of a German 
father and a Norman-Italian mcHher, 
glow up to the age of seventeen in his 
mother’s native Sicily, amid many perils, 
from w^hich he was on the whole faithfully 
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A TYPE OF THE MIDDLE AGES . THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE 
Men loved figfhting in mediaeval times, and frequently engaged in war out of pure delight in the combat. But fighting 
was also a profession; men were hired to fight, just as to-day they are employed for business, and much fighting meant 
handsome recompense. Mr. Seymour Lucas, A R.A., here admirably depicts a bluff, hearty soldier of fortune. 
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shielded by a Pope, the predestined enemy 
of his race. When his character fully 
d 'dared itself, when his position as 
emperor of Rome and king of Sicily 
was established beyond j^ossibility of 
(piestion, he was indeed, as he was often 
(ailed, ‘‘stupor miiiidi,” an object of 
bewild('red wonder to the world. The 
emperors who lollowed ( harle- 
magne, es])ecially the einj^erors 
of the thie(' pri'vious centuries, 
had been for the most part 
brave, thick-headed German soldiers, 
silentlv d('S]Msed as “barbarians” by 
their Italian vas^^als. But now, bcdiold ! 
the iiii[)ericd diadem was worn by a man 
more Italian than the Italians, a man who 
s|)oke SIX languages--Latin, Italian, (ier- 
man, French, (iieek, Arabic—aivl who 
wrote pot'try m one of them—the young 
“ volgare ” dialect ot Italy. Here was a 
troubadour upon the thione. yet also a 
skilled and resolute soldier: a Iree- 
thinker, too, in that most orthodox age ; 
a man who consorted with Saracens, and 
who dared to say : ‘'If the Almighty 
had ever seen my beaiititul Sicilw He 
wcmld n(‘ver hav(‘ given that and Palestine 
as a iiossession to His chosen p('*ople.” 
And y('t this free-thinking emperor could 
also b(', when it srrved his pur})ose, a 
cruel persecutor of heretics. There is 
much m the character ol Fredeiic II. 
to move our just condemnation. Wc 
are alwa^^ fascinated by his brilliant, 
many-sided i)Ci‘Sonality. but we never 
(]uite love him. 

By the help of the jupacy the young 
lieir ot th(‘ Hohenstaufen not only pre- 
siM'ved his Norman-Sicilian kingdom, but 
in 1215 won the im])erial crown from a 
com]ietitor, Otto oi Bavaria (1198-1215), 
who, though sjiruiig trom a Gueltic 
family, had incurred the hostility 
C‘f Innocent TIL by his too strenuous 
advocacy of the rights of the C(esar. 
Scarcely however, was Frederic S(‘ated 
« , on his throne when dissensions 

arose between him and his 
Crurade foster-mother the Church. The 
ostensible ground for th(‘se 
dissensions —areal cause ol quarrel between 
Pope and a Hohenstauten could never 
be lacking—was the fact that on the day 
after his election, Frederic, ])erhaps m 
a moment of enthusiasm, had assumed 
the Cross and taken a vow to deliver 
Jerusalem from the hands of the infidels. 
This obligation was solemnly urged upon 
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him by successive Popes, by the mild and 
good-temi)ered Honorius III. (1216-1227) 
and by the irascible old pontiff Gregory 
IX. {1227-1241) who, with octogenarian 
bitterness, launched the thunders of the 
Church at his devoted head. 

It must be admitted that Frederic was 
exasperating m his behaviour wath rtd'crence 
to this Crusade. He w\as always about to 
start in two years’ time, “it only you will 
leavx^ me unexcommunicated so hmg,” 
and always found something to do in 
crushing Xorman barons or Guelfic citizens, 
wdiich. when the end of the two y('ars 
came, made it imjHissible to lea\'e Italy 
just th(ui. When, at last, in Si'ptember 
1227. he did set sail from Brindisi, a fatal 
sickness, the result no doubt ot the neglect 
ol sanitary ])recautions, broke out in Ins 
army, carrying off some ot the chiefs 
ol the expedition, and attacking the 
(‘injieror himselt. whereu])()n lu*, not 
unnaturally, dofh'd his armour and re¬ 
turned to his ])alace m .Sicily. The 

sickness seems to have been genuine, but 
the Pope chose to consider it hugned, and 
hurled a furious bull ol excommunication 
^ p at tlu' offender. There v/as 
. ^ evidently more of sjiite than 

Pa^sion^^ of statesmanship in this jiro- 
ceedmg, lor when in the 
Fdlowmg year, 1228, Frederic m good 
earnest started for the .Sixth Crusade, 
tlu' (‘xcomimmication remained unn'- 
j-iealed. Every }>lace at wdnch he 
might land was laid under an interdict, 
and this interdict was extended even 
to Jerusalem itself, wdiich Frederic, u 
must be ('onfessed, by diplomacy rather 
than by arms had recovered-for Christen¬ 
dom. Wcdiave said th it the whole conduct 
ol the Pope at this crisis seems to have 
been dictated by passicm rather than by 
policy. If the Crusade w('re to have any 
chance ot siicce.ss it was essential that 
the ('rusaders should be of one heart and 
one mind and should feel that they had 
with them the blessing of the Church. 

Moreover, Frederic, who had now 
taken for his second wife Yolande of 
Brienne, and m right of that marriage 
had assumed the title of King of 
Jerusalem, had reasons of his owm for 
making the Crusade a real success, 
and should surely from the narrowest 
point of view of the papal interests, have 
been encouraged to spend as much of his 
strength as possible in the East, instead of 
returning to fight the cause of Ghibelinism 
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in Italy. That, however, was what he 
actually did ; and the reinainin,t< twenty- 
one years of his life (1229-1250) were 
one long and deadly duel with the Poprs, 
first with octogenarian (iregory and then 
with a moH' subtle, hut less reputable 
foe, Innocent IV. This Pope, in his humbler 
ca])acity as Cardinal Fieschi, had been 
('kissed among the partisans of tlie em])ire 
but when Frederic was congratulated 
on his elevation h(‘ answered with too 
true a present 1 ment . “ I have lost a Irumd 
and not gained an ally. Xo Pope lan 
(iver be a (diilxdine.” 

Alter the (Fath of Frede'ric, m 1250, 


and the short reign ol his seni, the Em¬ 
peror Conrad IV., the young and brilliant 
Manln*d was proclaimed king ot .Sicily. 
An illegitimate son ol Frederic II., he 
inherited many of his father’s attractive 
cjuahtu‘S and therewith the undying 
enmity ot the papacy. Like Frederic, lu' 
leaned much on the support of a military 
colony ot Saracens established in the tor- 
tress of Lucera, whose vast circuit of w.dls, 
resembling a greatly magnified Caernarvon 
Castle, may still be seen on a hill of A})ulia. 
Under Manfred’s able guidance the 
Ghibeline party in Italy was fast rising 
into domination, when the Pope, Urban 


IV., who happened to be a Frenchman, 
took the fatetul ste]:) of inviting one ot his 
countrymen, Cdiarles of Anjou, brother 
ol .“^t. Louis, to enter Italj^ as the champion 
of the (iiielfic ('aiise and wiost the crown 
ol Sicilv trom Mantred. H(' came ; he 
coiKjuerc d his opi^onent on the despeiately 
fouglit held ot Beiievento on February 
2t)th, 1266. The body of ^he excom- 
mnnicatc'd “ Smian i)f Lucera,” as 
th( victor derisively called him, was 
burusl in unconsecrated ground. The 
long duel Ix'tweeii the Pojies and the 
Hohenstaiiten was ended : the (dd priest’s 
crosier h.id beatrn the young knight’s 


sw(3rd or, moie litcually, the victory 
seems to have Ix'en won by the rapier 
ov(T the sal/US Th(' Frencli had recently 
mtroduc(‘d the tormer wcsijion, and, while 
the Italian solduT was lifting his great 
broadsword for a down-stroke, tlu' agile 
Frenchman thrust in his rajuer’s ])omt 
and let out the htc' ot his antagonist. 
Heu’e too, virtually ended the battle 
between the }xi[)acy and the emjiire. 
Each wall have other foes in the jiortion 
of histoiy which lies next before us ; but 
they will not be so directly pitted against 
one another as they have been for these 
two centuries. 
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into the strictest, liar.shest tie of feudal 
vassalage, wrought untold harm to the 
England which he surely loved. From 
the vear I2 q(), when the galling acts 
of Edward drove the luckless John Balliol 
into n'volt, down to if>o;„ when Janu's 
Stuart mounted the hhiglish throne, it 
may almost be said tliat there was never 
lasting peace between the two 
Scot an countries, only wars and ])re- 
carious truces. raids and 
counter-raids, and, abovi‘ all, a 
continual and most natural tendency on 
the })art ol Scotland to ally hiTself with 
England’s other enemy, b'rancc'. Tluue 
was thus always a foi‘ at England’s 
hack door who would not have been tluae 
had lildward I. shown somewhat l(‘ss ot 
the qualities oi a sharj) attorney in his 
dealings with the sister kingdom. 

Though John “ Lackland,” by his 
cowardice and crueltv. had lost his father’s 
inheritance of Xormandv, the Planta- 
genets. till the close of our jirescmt ])enod, 
never entiiel\ quitted hold ol the magnifi¬ 
cent dow(‘i which Eleanor ot Aquitaine 
brought to Hem v 11 ., and these possessions 
in the south-west corni'r of Ehaiicc' often 
turnish(‘d a base tor the operations w'liich 
they undertook in what has becui iorciblx, 
it not quite accurately, calk'd the Hiindri'd 
Yt'ars’ War l>etw^(*en England and France. 
That w'dv began with the invasion ot 
France by Edward 111 . m ^^nd it 

ended wuth the defeat ot Talbot betoie 
('astillon m 145 p the very year w'hich tor 
anotht'r leason has been chosen as the close 
ot our jiresent period. During that age 
ot strite the Engh.sh w^on three memorable 
victories, Crecy, Poitiers and Agincourt. 

We are j)erhaps too muc h mcliiK'd to tor- 
gi‘t their deleats ; that of Reaiigo (1421), 
w'lure the Duke id ('larenci*. brother ol 
Henry V., w\is skim ; that of Patay (T42q), 
when* Lord Tallxd was vamjuished ancl 
made prisoner by the lieioic Je.inne D’Aic ; 
his final defeat and ovc'rthrow, as above 
„ , ,, mentioned, at Castillon. 

ng proudest days tin' 

« the English invaders wa'ie 

. March 24th, 1359, when, by 
the Treaty of London, the cajitive king ot 
France yielded to Edward lit. in full 
sovereignty all that Heimy II. had ever 
ruled as vassal ot the French crown, Nor¬ 
mandy, Brittany, Anjou, Maine,and Aquit¬ 
aine—m other words, a full half of ETance; 
and, again, December i6th, 1431, when, 
apparently with the consent of the greater 
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part of the I'rench nation, w'carv of the 
feuds of Armagnacs and Burgundians, the 
EZnglish child, Henry \T., w^as proclaimed 
“ King of England and France, our 
sovereign lord.'* That title, KmgofETance, 
so soon to be renck'red a vain show by the 
enthusiasm and courage ol the Maid (T 
Orleans, w'as clung to wuth ludicrous 
tenacity by many giuierations ot English 
sov(*reigns, even by James IL, w’iien he 
was a tlironi'less exile at the court of the 
real king ot France, Louis XDL, and was 
abandoned only m the da\s of our grand- 
tather.s at a tinu' w’hi'ii tlu'ie was no king 
in France, and that coniitr\', umk'i .1 luler 
mightu‘r than any ot her kings, was 
engaged in a life and death struggle wath 
England. 

Th(' high-w^ater mark of Ehigland’s 
dominion m France was soon succeeded 
by a steady' and (ontiniious ebb oi the 
tide. It was by’ a series ot ])etty reverses 
nioie than by- any great victories that the 
English intruders w’ere etlged out of 
France, until at last at the end ot our 
])resent jx'riod C'alais only reniaiiu'd to 
them. But the Hundred Years’ W.ir left 
W’ay a tavoiirabk' impress on 
Franci‘. As the Danish 
invasions had consolidated 
luigland.so the long misiTy 
of tlu‘ English invasions 
unilied and stn'iigthened the national 
feeling ot Frenchmen. When the Hundred 
Years’ War began, the iik'II ot Aepntaine 
scaicely looked uiioii the Parisians as their 
f(‘!low’-coimtryanen. When it ended, they 
recognised the necessity oi their jiosition 
and accepted, it somewdiat grudgingly, 
Charles \TL as their sovereign lord. 

The advantage wdiich France won, 
how'ever painiully, from this struggle tor 
her national existence W'as to some extent 
neutralised by the tolly of her kings, 
especially of John and Charles V., in grant¬ 
ing I'liormous ” appanages " to members 
ot their family, which made them almost 
independent sovereigns and tended to 
keep ahv’e sectional and provincial jea- 
lousK'S. It was owung to this mistaken 
policy that the rival houses of Burgundy 
and Orleans w^cre able to distract their 
country’ by that fatal feud which, far more 
than the English valour at Agincourt, 
laid ETance prostrate at the leet of 
Henry" V. ; and even when peace was 
restored and the English invader ex¬ 
pelled, the reconciled Duke of Burgundy 
was terrible to his sovereign lord, w’hose 


in one 

France’s Gains 
from English 
Invasions 
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power he gloomily overshadowed. Lords 
of Burgundy by inheritance, and of the 
rich Nclherlands by marriage, these 
mighty seigneurs, whose beaiititully carv(‘d 
tombs, a marvel of late medueval work, 
are the glory of the cathedral at Dijon, 
became the traditional I'liemies of tlieir 
French cousins, traditional allies of tin.' 
English kings whose ('ountry was closely 
connected with tlieir country by the ties 



bT. LOUIS DISPENSING JUSTICE 
Louis IX , king of France, was one of the highest type of rulers p 
iw the Roman Catholic and feudal world of the Middle Ages. A 
Catholic, he was yet no tool of the Pope, and under his reign the adniiiiistrative 
and judicial systems of his countiy were greatly developed. He died m 

of comiiKTco. The very surnames ot these 
men mark their militant jiosition - Philij) 
the Bold, John the Fiuirless, and Charles 
the Rash ; they were men born to be 
assassinated or slam in battle. 

Eventually, as we shall see, the fortunes 
of the heirs of Burgundy were closely inter¬ 
twined with those of the house of Haj^sburg. 

The uprise of this house of Hapsburg, 
by no means the oldest though one of the 


jiroiidest of Enrojxan royalties, was all 
accomplished m the period now beton 
us When the mighty house ot Hohen- 
stauten tell (1254) there was lor <i tune 
anarchy m Central Europe. Phantom 

emjierors, an brnghsh prince (Richard 

Diiki' ot Cornwall), a king ot (-astile 

(Alfonso the Wise), and others tlitti J 
across the stage' * but none ot them ex- 
('icis^'d any real tiuthorit\, till in 127J tlic 
Eh'ctors I'iiose for empc'i'or a 
Swabian knight of respectable 
position named Rudoll of 
Ha])sbiirg \n Ik; was accordingly 
Clowned with the imperial 
dcalem in Charlemagne’s cdy 
ot Aachen (Aix-la-C'hapelle). 
'riie terntorii's —fit v-'ry mod¬ 
erate exti nt -- o\’er wtiieh 
Rudolf ruled, as well as his 
castle o! ILijishiirg, were 
‘Situated in the valley of the 
Aar, in th<‘ north-east corner 
ot wiiat is now Swatzerland. 
It IS w'orthy of note tliat the 
cradle ot that dynasty which 
has pre-eminently rejiri'seiiled 
the monan'hic ])rinei])]t' in 
Eiirojie, and the cradk' ot the 
first, and w’c might almost say 
the tyjiieal, Teutonic rejiuhhc 
were sitiiati'd watInn a short 
(lay’s journey ot one anotlu'r. 

Riulolt,wdiohad hc'cnchosen 
jiartly on ai'cotinl ot his v(‘ry 
insigiiifu'ance, jirovedhiniselt a 
stronger and abler ruler than 
had been ('Xjieeti'd. He bum¬ 
bled to the dust the proud 
Otfokcir, king of Bohemia, in 
w'ht)'.e court lu' had onc<' 
seiw'cd, and alter his sei'oud 
victory ov('i him ri'iil a wav 
Irom his slam rival the duchies 
ot Austria, Styna, Canuthri 
and Carmola, a goodly inherit- 

of rultTs produced aiU'C W'llicll ll(' hcstoW cd Uj^Oll 

his own son, thereby laying the 
toundatiou oi th(‘ greatness ot 
the house of Hapsburg. Unlike* liis ri'( ent 
jiredeeessors be w’as on friendliest ti'iiiH 
w'lth the Po])e ; but no invitations or ex¬ 
hortations could induce him to eiitt'i 
Italy, “ that lion’s cave,” into which he 
saw' many footsteps tending, but from 
w'hich there wa're none returning. 

There w'as iis y('t no wnllingness on the 
part of the Electors to jiermit tlu' emjiire 
to become hereditary in the Ila]>si)urg 
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or any other line. With difficulty did 
Rudoli's son, Albert, win the imperial 
crown, which he held for a few troubled 
years ; and after his death, in 1308, there 
was no emperor ot the house of Hapsburg 
rei/i^niiig with undisputed title for 130 
years. For twelve years (1314-1325) 
Frederic of Austria was endeavouring. 


TKe Emperor 
After 

Dante's Heart 


generally with little success, 
to vindicate liis right to the 
iiujienal title against lusrival, 
Louis ot Bavaria. 


ThiS interval, somewhat tantalising to 
the srudent who know's that it will end 


in the establishment ot the empire in the 
Hapsburg line, wms hik'd chieily by 
ein])erors ot tht' house' of Luxemburg, 
such as Henry \TL, the ruk‘r lor whose 
advent into Italy Dante longed, and 
w 4 io, when he came, was crowmed em])eror 
in Rome, but alter three years’ stay m 
Italy, years of mingled success and 
lailiire, died, as men said, Irom poison 
administered m a cu]) ot sac ramental win,'. 
Heniy’s son, tlie i)lind King John of 
Bohemia, W'ho lought so bnivi'ly at Creepy, 
was never empc'ror ; ])ul his grandson, 
Charles IV., the Parson’s T£m])eu)r, as he 
was called, because' ot the ecclesiastical 


intliience which sc'c'iired his election, by 
lus celebratecKioldeii Bull (135^) weakenc'd 
the prerogatives^ol the Imjienal Crown 
and establislied the Sc^ven LIc'Ctor?» as 


almost indeiiendent soverc'igns. Fliese 
Electcn's wctc three ecclesiastical poten¬ 
tates in Rhineland, the* Archbishops of 
MayeuLC, Cologne, and Tieves; and 
four secular princess, the Count Pala¬ 
tine of tlie Rlime, the Margrave of Bran¬ 
denburg, the King ot Bohc'ima (w'ho altei 
1437 w'as gc'uerally a Hapsburg), and the 
Duke of Saxony. By this instrument, 
as Mr. Bryce has well said, (diaries IV. 
“ legalised anarchy and called it a con¬ 
stitution.” Yet it is interesting to note 
the jirevalence at tliis date m Ckuitral 
Europe of a form ol government which 
has now entirely disai^oeared. In the 


Experiments 
in the Art of 
Government 


thirteen hundreds and for 
some time longer, (iermany, 
Bohemia, fliingary and 
Pedand were all elective mon¬ 


archies. In other ways at this time some 
new and interesting experiments were being 
made in the art of government. Albert 
of Austria, son of Rudolf, to whose short 
tenure of the im})enal dignity reference 
has been made, wms successfully resisted 
(1307-1308) by the inhabitants of the four 
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Forest Cantons which cluster round the 
Lake ot Lucerne, i'his was the germ of 
tlie Swuss Coniederation. wdiich at Mor- 
garten in 1313, and at Si'inpach in 1386, 
deteated the knights and ineii at arms 
sent against them by tlie Austrian princes, 
and tor c'ver ('stablishcd the ludcjieiKuuice 
ol Switzerland. 

During th(' same ci'iitury, the century 
oi the tlnrteen hundreds, the confederacy 
of (lerman merchants known as the Hans' 
Tow^ns—the chiet c)f them Lubeck, Ham¬ 
burg. and BrjiiK'ii—were lit ting out tii'C'ts 
and armies, and com])orting themselves 
like sovereign princes on the shores ot the 
Baltic. Bv the tieaty ot .Stralsundin 1370 
tl'.ev obtained from Waldemar III., king 
ot Denmark, the right to receive tor fifteen 
yeais two-thirds ot the Danish revenues 
and a 3U*ovision that thereafter u(>ne ot his 
succ'cssors should ascend the thront' wath- 
out the consent of the Hansa. When, in 
1307, the daughter of this king, Waldenuir, 
Maigaivt, ” the Semiramis ol the North,” 
succeeded in uniting Denmark. Swedc'ii, anil 


Norway by tlie Union ot (Ailmar (i tlie 
pow't'i* oi the Hanseatic League was some¬ 
what abati'd; but to tlu' end ot the 


The Arrogant 
Claim of 
Frederic III. 


l^ieriod under consideration it 
remaiiK (1 a most important 
lactor in the ])olitics of tlu' 
Baltic states. 


Returning for a moment to the Haps- 
])urg princes, we haw* to note that at last, 
in 1437-1438. .1 Hapsburg, Albert IL, 
having mairu'd the heiress ot the house 
of Luxemburg, was elected king ot 
Bohemi.i, king ol Hungary, and emperor; 
l)ut he held thc'se dignities only fora short 
time, d\mg m 1430* On his death, his 
cousin, the Duke ot Styiia, was raised to 


the t‘m])ire as Ibederic III., and tlu'iict'- 
lorward the im]ierial title was borne by 
none but his descendants tor nearly four 
centuries, at the end ot which time the 


enipiie itself ceased to be. Frederic IIL, 
himself, a dull, slow man, with the heavy 


imder-lip ot the Hapsburgs, dabbled m 
alchemy and astrology, and derived, 
apparently from these studies, an intense 
conviction of the proud destiny of his 
house. This conviction he expressed in the 
mystic letters A.E.l.O.U., which he caused 
to be carved abundantly on all his furni¬ 
ture, and which signilied “ Allcs Erdreich 
1st Ocsterreich Untertan (the whole earth 
is subject to Austria), which we might 
paraphrase All Europe Is Ours Undoubt¬ 
edly,” the equivalent in the fifteenth 
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century of the nineteenth century song, 
“ Deutschland, Deutschland, iiber alles.” 

As that song is now sung chiefly by the 
Northern Germans, we may here remark 
that the Hohenzollern princes, who are 
now lepresenled by the Em])er()r William 
IT., obtained possession ol Brandenburg, 
which has now for many centuries the 
stronghold of tlu*ir dynasty, in the year 
1417. The Hohenzollerns, like tlu' 
Hohenstauten and the Ilapsburgs, came 
originally from Swabia, that ]ncturescpie 
south-west corner ot (u'rmauy, waUaed by 
the sharply turning Rhine, which almost 
alone oi the jirovmces of Germany was 
once ])art of the Roman Empiie. 

We recross the Alps :md incpiire what 
are to Ix' the fortunes of Italy now that 
the Swabian sons ot h('r Norman con¬ 
querors are vanished out of the land 
Nh)t absolutely, however, did they vanish 
when Manfred fell at Benevento. In 1268, 
Manfred’s nc])hew, the gallant youth 
Conradin, son of the Em])eror (‘onrad IV., 
descend(‘d into Italy with a large army. 
For a tim(' fortune smtl(‘d Lijion him, and 
even when he joined battle with his enemy. 
King Charles, near Tagliacozzo, under the 
_ shadow of the vSabme Moun- 

onra m taiiis, the battle at first went m 
s ff lA lavour ; but a well-jilaniU'd 

° ambuscade threw his army into 
disorder. Victory was for Charles, death 
on the fH‘ld ot liattle lor a multitude ot 
German knights, the lollowers of Conradm ; 
a more iguommioiis d(Mth at Naples, by 
the hands oi the excciitionei, for Conradm, 
himsell a captured lugitive. It was con¬ 
sidered a foul and unkniglitly deed when 
the Frenchman thus punished the captive 
lad who had but struen to regain the 
inheritance oi his fathers ; and later 
writers described how from the scaffold 
he threw his gauntlet down on the jiave- 
ment of the Piazza del Mercato, crying, 
“ Take that glove to him who will avenge 
me.'’ Criticism has thrown doubt on 
this story, but there is no doubt that it was 
as the avenger of ('onradin that his cousin 
by marriage, Pedro, king of Arragon, 
Manfred’s son-in-law, before long apjieared 
upon the scone. 

Charles ot Anjou, a hard and hateful 
man, vexed his subjects with all mannei 
of new taxes rigorously exacted; but even 
more than by pecuniary opjiression the 
souls of the people, especially the hot- 
blooded Sicilians, were fired by the 
insolence of the French soldiers who 


swaggered as conqiu‘rors among a nation 
whom they despised. Vengeance slum¬ 
bered for fourteen years *, but during all 
that time the gauntlet of Conradm—real 
or metai>horical —was being treasured at 
the ('ourt ot Arragon, and when at last, on 
the evening ot Easter Mcmday (March 30th, 
1282) the lewd insults ot a French s()ldier 
_ to a vSicilian matron M)uscd the 

AfifriDiC 1 ^ II 1 ^ 14- 

-- - peouiC Oi Ihdermo to revolt, 

MAssacre of U ^ , 

„ . King Pedro was ready to ain 

Frenchmen ,1 ' r n 

them. Ihe massacie (d all 

Frenchmen, which began willi the ringing ot 
the vesper hvW at PaU'imo. v\as accom¬ 
plished with dreadful thoroughness all over 
the island, and is known to history as ^he 
Sicilian VesjH'rs. Charles ol Aujoii, of 
course, did not surrendei the l)(‘antifiil 
island witlumt a straggle. Messina 
endnied a terrible siege, but survived 
nntaken. Pedro ot Arrag(3n was declared 
king, and siircesstully established Ins 
kingdom, whu'h was held by his descen¬ 
dants down to oiir own time. 

('hailes remained king ot Naples and of 
all Southern Italy, which by a legal tictioii 
received also thi‘ name ol Sicily, and hiuice 
came that absurd title, “ King of Both the 
Sicilies,” which, whcai the two kingdoms 
atterwards came togellier under di'scen- 
dants of the king of Arragon, was borne 
by th('ir rulers. 

Thus, as iar as Su'ily w.is conceiiu'd, the 
arrogant French invader was ii^ielled, 
but, alas, freedom had to be pin chased at 
the cost of submission to another lorc'igner, 
a Spaniard The condilions were similar 
to th()^t‘ which msjured Byron’s lines 
a<]dressed to Italy. 

“T.i- stranger’s swDi'd 
Is lliy s.ul apun of dciVnro, and so, 
\'iclor or vaiKinislied, thou the* slaw 
ot fi irnd fo(* ” 

rims the fall of the Hohenstaufen brought 
little jieace to Italy. Let us now see how 
it affected the fortunes of the Hohen- 
staufens’ great enemy, the ])apacy. In 
1294, on the occasion of a pajial vacancy, 
„ the cardinals, dnided among 
* th(*mselves, and tired of one 

D*' I*O'!. another’s mtrignes, took the 
unexpected steji ot choosing 
as Poi)e a holy Iieimit m the moun¬ 
tains ot the Abruzzi,who most unwillinglv 
donm‘d the ])a[)al crown and took 
the title of Celestme V. It was soon 
seen, however, that a great saint might 
make a very bad Pope. This wild man 
from the mountains, with his shaggy 
beard and vile raiment, though kings held 


T 
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the bridle of his ass as he rode into the must be under tiic other, the temporal 
city of Aquila, could not adapt himself under the spiritual. The spiritual insti- 
to the splendour oi his new })osition or tuted tlie temporal power, and judges 
manage with decent ability the compli- whether that power is well exercised. We 
cated affairs ot his woild-wide spiritual assert, define, and ])ron()unce that it is 
kingdom. Almost at once Jie began to necessary to salvation to believe that 
meditate abdication and a return to the every human being is subject to the Pontiff 
loots and water ot his cell ; and one ot ol Rome.” 

The Po e cardinals, the astute Hene- P'or a time all went well with the haughty 

CeLsUneV Gaetano, was ever at his and grasjnng Boniface. He banished the 

Ab/icauTs whisjiering that this would whole family ot the Colonnas, his personal 

be his wisest course. In enemies, he razed their fortresses, and 
December, 1294, nfter little more than forbade their city of Palestrina to be re- 
four months’ pontificate, Celestirie abdi- built. He imposed peace on the warring 
cated—it a Pope could abdicate—his great kings ol England and France. H(' pro- 
office, making, as Dante says, “ through claimed a Jubilee m the year 1300 ; men, 
cowardic(' the grand relusal,” and was women, and children flocked to Rome to 
succeeded by his benevolent advisei, obtain eternal salvation ; and two jinests 
Gaetano, who took the title Boniface VIII., stood by the altar ol St. Peter’s with rakes 
and before long committed his jiredecessor m their hands swee])ing. m the gold and 
to a strict imjinsonnKuit m a noisome . silver coins offered by the jnl- 

dungeon, from winch, alter a few years’ th ir *0012*^ It was said that during 

captivity, he was rc'k'ased by death. Peter’s jubil('(‘ Honitace wore an 

In the pontific<il(* ot Bomtac(‘ VIII. the ‘ ^ imperial crown as well as the 

])cij')al power seemed to reach its gieatest paixil, that the pur])le sandals of the 
luMght, only to uud(‘rg() its most tcTrible emjxM'or wen‘ on his t(‘et, and that two 
ImmilKition. He oiit-llildebranded Hilde- swords, signitymg tenijioral and spiritual 
bland 111 the languagi' nliich lu' addi<‘SS('d |)ovver, were borne beloie him 
to kings and ernpcaors. “ There ar(‘ two But this man, so jiroud and dommeer- 
swords,” he said, quoting th(' words ot mg, met his equal m the king ot France, 
( lirist ill tlu* garden. “ Th(‘s(' aie the Philip the Fair, grandson ol St. Louis, 
spiritual and the temjioral. Oiu* sword and in cdl things the opposite ol his sainted 
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FUGITIVES: THE MONASTERY AS A HARBOUR OF REFUGE 
This reproduction of a painting by Mr E Blair Leighton is wonderfully suggestive In an age when war was an 
everyday event, and executions were easy and frequent, no one knew when his or her end might come, and it 
people felt that enemies were on their track, they escaped while they bad the opportunity Not infrequently the 
monasteries offered themselves as harbours of refuge, and there fugitives were safe from the dangers that threatened them. 

I Miiii the p iti'li'i,; Ml tli< AfiiltUi* Vitt.nl. i\ Au«klmil 

ancestor. Hard, covetous, and n'V('n^e- he suiniuoned P>onilacc, who, to avoid the 
fill, Philip came into collision with Boni- heat of a summer in tlu' city and the tur- 
face over his claims to tax the revenues buleiice ot Roman citi/iui^. had retinni to 
of the Church, and he iound his ])re- his native town ol A^mana, was attacked 
tensions ably sujiported by the rising there bv a band of ruffians, headed by one 
school ot lay lawyers, who magnitied the ot liis old ern'inics the Colonnas, and by a 
office ot C.esar as much as th eeclesias- mvrniidoii ot Philip, William ot Nogaret ; 
tical lawyers magnil'ied the office ol tlu* and by these ren and their folknvers he 
Vicar ol C'hrist. The Pope thundered was so roughly liandled that m 

forth his bulls; th(‘ PTeiich king replied less than five weeks he expired, 

with his angry decrees. There \vere ex- assailants and all but 

communications on one side, outlawTv murderers of the Pope wete 

and conliscation on the other ; but it wms nev^i punished, but, on the other 
plain that Philip had the majority of his hand, the memory of Boniface was 
subjects on his jiart, and th:it he would sjiarcd that solemn condemnation which 
not have to go to ('anossa or Philip longed to inflict. The influence fd 
e Due neck the {pressure the French king, however, w'as now' 

Pontili's sandal. Far triumphant at the pajial court ; one 
from this, he and his legal Frenchman after another was raised to 
advisers began to moot the question ol the pajiacy and came to nestle under the 
Boniface's own right to tlie Popedom, the wing of French royalty at Avignon on the 
weak j)oint in whiclnvas,oi course, his dec- Rhone. Avignon was not at this time 
tion during the lifetime of his predecessor, actually part of the French territory, 
and to press for his trial before a general though closely bordering upon it. Thus 
council on some strange and scarcely began the Seventy Years’Captivity which 
credible charges of heresy, blasphemy, and amazed and .scandalised Europe. For the 
immorality. But ere such a council could greater part of the thirteen hundreds, 


be summoned P>()mlacc, w’ho, to avoid the 
heat of a summer in llu' city and the tur- 
buleiire ol Roman citi/iui^. had retinni to 
his native town ol Agnana, was attacked 
there bv a band of ruffians, headed by one 
ol Ills old ern'inics the Colonnas, and bv a 
invrniidoii ol Philip, William ot Nogaret ; 
and by these ren and their folknvers he 
was so roughly handled that m 
Boniface expired. 

les rom assailants and all but 

^***'”“ murderers of the Pope wete 
nevTi punished, but, on the other 
hand, the memory of Boniface was 
sjiarcd that solemn condemnation which 
Philip longed to inflict. The influence fd 
the French king, however, was now' 
triumphant at the pajial court ; one 
Frenchman after another was raised to 
the pajiacy and came to nestle under the 
wing of French royalty at Avignon on the 
Rhone. Avignon w'as not at this time 
actually part of the French territory, 
though closely bordering upon it. Thus 
began the Seventy Years’ Captivity which 
amazed and scandalised Europe. For the 
greater part of the thirteen hundreds, 
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from 1305 to 1376, during the hottest of 
the war between Edward III. and the 
Valois kings, we must think of the Pope 
as the humble client of the Frencli king, 
it miglit be said Iiardly more than his 
domestic chaplain. 

It was in this position of meek 
subordination to the king of France 
that Clement V., the first 
o 7 ^ Avignon Pontiff (1305-1314)^ 
u • u* sanctioned the suppression of 
«ve linights Knights Templars, 

on account of their alleged immorality, 
heresy, and secret practising ot obscene 
and blasphemous rights. For these al¬ 
leged crimes, mainly on the strength of 
confessions extracted by torture, the aged 
Grand Master of the Order, Johndu Molay, 
and 113 of the knights were burned in 
Pans. Hundreds penslied in the French 
Jensons. In England the Order was also 
suppressed, and some ot its members 
ap])ear to have been subjected to the 
torture, but the ])unisliment was for the 
most part limited to lifelong seclusion in a 
convc'ut. Tlie degree ol justilication toi 
tlie suj)j)ression ot the Ordei ot Knights 
'i'enijilars is one of the dis[)utod questions 
ot history, and in some respects lesembles 
the similar question with refeiamce to the 
suppression of the Englisli monastic orders 
in the fifteen hundrecls. 

In both cases large and terrible accusa¬ 
tions were brought against tlu‘ incriminated 
])arties, and it is not easy to understand 
how these rumours can have arisen abso¬ 
lutely without cause ; but in both cases 
also the chief crime of the accused was 
evidently their large jiossessions, which 
attracted the desires of a greedy and 
(‘xtravagant king, in England, Henry VIII., 
in France, Philip the Fair. The execu¬ 
tion of (irand Master du Molay especially 
moved the pity of Euro^ie, which heard 
of the martyr’s dying summons to king 
and Poj)e to meet him speedily before 
the bar of the Most High—a summons 
whicli was tollowed by the 


King and Pope 
An&wer 

Dying Summons 


d(‘ath of Clement V. within 
thirteen months and ot 


Philip IV. within twenty- 
one months of the murder ot their victim. 

The sojourn of the Popes for more than 
two generations at Avignon is one ol the 
strange paradoxes of medireval history. 
How, we ask ourselves, was it possible for 
ecclesiastics whose sole title to the obedi¬ 
ence of the Church lay in the fact that 
they were Bishops of Rome to spend the 
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whole of their official lives in a city on the 
Rhone, a month’s journey from the 
imperial cit^^ ? Theoretically the position 
was certainiy indefensible. Practically, it 
is easy to see how the thing came to pass. 
The French influence having once become 
strong in the College of Cardinals, tended 
to become ever stronger, since each French 
Pope created more and more of his own 
countrymen. The king of PTance, not 
yet engaged in his deadly struggle with 
England, overshadowed the weak Bohe¬ 
mian emperors of Germany. 

Italy, now that the emperor was no longer 
in any sense arbiter of her destinies, was 
falling into a state of disorganisation, city 
warring against city, and almost every city 
having its own knot ot exiled citizens 
who were yearning to return to tlicir 
homes and to wreak vengeance upon their 
opponents. Alter a short and glorious 
existence, the Italian republics in the 
thirteen hundreds weie falling one by 
one under tin* yoke of tyrants—in the 
Greek sense, masters of a city which had 
been Iree—^th(‘ Visconti at Milan, the Della 
Scala at Verona, Castracani at Lucca, and 
so forth. P'lorenco, the great Guelt city, 
it is true, was still tree, though 
sorely tossed by laction, and 
Veni(‘e, that marvel of aristo¬ 
cratic statc-cralt, had naught to 
fear in the way ol tyranny trom her tightly- 
curbed and muzzled Doges. But else¬ 
where the Republicanism wliich had largely 
prevailed in Italy under the theoretical 
lule ot the Franconian and Swabian 
emperors was giving place to a form of 
gov(‘rnm('nt which W'ds not Icuclalism, 
still less constitutional monarchy, but the 
irresponsible, unlimited, olten cruel 
^overno d'ltn solo. In the states of the 
Church turbulent barons alternat(‘d with 
tui bulent democracies, and both, as oppor¬ 
tunity offered, availed themselves of the 
assistance of those predatory bands of 
soldiers representing no nationality and 
responsible to no sovereign, who weie 
called Condottieri, or free companies, and 
who were, uutortunateJy, to a large extent 
the outcome of the long and devastating 
wars of the Plantageruds in France. 

In addition to tliese troubles cam'^ the 
terrible scourge of the Black Death— 
perhaps the most awful pestilence that the 
world has ever seen, which from 1346 to 
1368 swept over Pkirope, destroying in 
some regions as much as two-thirds of the 
population, and, on an average, of the 
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THE VICTORY OF THE MOORS IN SPAIN 
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whole probably not less than a quarter. 
From these varied causes the condition of 
Italy in the middle of the thirteen hun¬ 
dreds was doubtless a sad one, and it is 
not perhaps surprising that the Pope and 
his cardinals, for the most part Frenchmen, 
should have preferred the splendid semi- 
regal fortress-palace of Avignon and their 
luxurious villas by the Rhone 
in beautiful Provence to the 
fever-haunted streets of alien 


Rienzi 

the Meteoric 
Reformer 


Rome. For a short time it 
seemed as if the great absentee landlord 
would lose his hold upon the proj)erty 
from which he took his title. 

The splendid dreamer, Nicolas Gabrini, 
who is known to history by the name 
of Rienzi, musing on the miserable state 
ol Rome, agitated as she was by the 
laction lights of turbulent nobles, and 
comparing it with the calm maiesty of 
the old Roman Republic, as revealed to him 
by inscriptions in the Forum, and inter- 
pieted by the iiages of Livy, decided to 
call his tellow-citizcns to revolt, and 
assumed the historic title ol Tribune 
(1347-1349). He was marvTllously suc¬ 
cessful for a time ; the proud nobles, the 
Orsini and the Colonnas, were awed into 
silence and submission, and the pajial 
legate found it exjiediont to be a humble 
partner in the tribune’s administration. 
But Rienzi’s record in history is essen¬ 
tially meteoric. As a meteor he burst 
upon Europe ; as a meteor he fell, the 
victim partly of his own vain, unstable 
character. If he had possessed the brave, 
modest nature of a Garibaldi, he might, 
perhaps, have changed the course of his¬ 
tory and re-established, half a millennium 
ago, the Roman Republic. But he was 
only Rienzi, and his meteor light left the 
sky dark behind it. 

The Seventy Years’ Captivity at AviJ^- 
non, itself somewhat of a scandal, died out 
in the greater scandal of the Forty Years’ 
Schism. Under the earnest pressure of the 
H kt iz k P^t)lic opinion of Christen- 
RaUe/to the represeiUed by such 


Pope's Chair 


enthusiasts as Catharine of 


Siena, Pope Gregory XL 
returned to Rome fora visit, which proved 
to be a farewell visit, for he died there 
early in 1378. Where the Pope died, there 
must the Conclave be held. The cardinals 
assembled in Rome to choose a new Pope, 
appalled by the furious shouts of the 
populace, who demanded a Roman, or 
at least an Italian, Pope, went outside 
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their own college—more than half of 
whom were Frenchmen—and elected Bar¬ 
tolommeo Pngnani, an Italian of low 
origin, but skilled in the canon law and 
famed for his piety, who took the title of 
Urban VI. The humble monk, when 
raised to the pa]:)al throne, developed 
qualities of insolent and ferocious pride, 
some of the manifestations of which seem 
to indicate a vein ol lurking insanity. 
The luxurious and high-born cardinals 
found themselves restricted to one dish 
at dinner, and heard tht‘ir new master 
bellow at them such court esii's as: ‘‘You 
have talked long enough,” ” Hold your 
tongue,” and so forth. Worst of all, the 
Pope declared his intention of remaining 
in Rome, and was about to make a largci 
creation of Italian cardinals in order 
effectually to bar the way of a return to 
Avignon. 

At this, a large party of cardinals, 
chiefly Frenchmen, broke away from their 
allegiance, d(‘clared the election of Urban 
invalid, as having been made under duress 
from the Roman mob, and elected as Pojie 
the high-born soldier-cardinal, Robeit oi 
(kmeva. He took the name ol Clement VTT., 
and ere long found his wav 
h 3 .ck to Avignon, and, though 
vvith diminished splendour, 
uppor ers court there, like the 

six Popes before him. His rival remain(‘d 
in Rome, or when frightened thence by the 
turbulence of the mob or by the soldiers 
of the Queen of Naples, with whom, 
though Neapolitan born, he had continiK'd 
to quarrel, he took up his abode at (ienoa, 
at Lucca, at Perugia, at any Italian city 
which could give him a constrained 
welcome. 

The chief [lowers of Europe ranged 
themselves under ^one or other of the 
rival banners. Northern Italy, Germany 
and England were in obedience to 
Urban VI. France, Spain, Scotland and 
Naples were in obedience to Clemcmt 
of Avignon. It will he seen how large a 
share national quarrels had m determining 
ecclesiastical partisanship. France, of 
course, took the side of the Pope who 
hankered after pleasant Avignon ; Ger¬ 
many and England, as foes to France, 
took the side of his rn al; Scotland, as 
deadly enemy to England, followed France. 

The schism thus begun lasted, as has 
been said, for nearly forty years. When 
Clement VII. died, in September, 1394, a 
successor to him was chosen who took the 




POPE URBAN VI. RECITING HIS BREVIARY TO ENCOURAGE TORTURE 

rtf Prtnrt Hreff-orv XI in 1378 . the populace furiously demanded that a Roman, or at least an Italian, 
Sioiw be® rinsed foTe p^pluTiron^. and t& with whom'the election rested, aopall^i by the clamour, chose 

Bartolommeo Prig^^^^ of low origin. The new Pope took the t^le of Urban Vl Hearing of a conspiracy 

among his cardinals, the Pope invited the ringleaders to his country residence, the Castle of Nocera, and out them 
totmfure in order to extract from them the details of the plot. While this barbarous work was in progress, Urban VI. 
walked beneath the window of the torture chamber reciting his breviary aloud to encourage the torturers in their work. 

Kcuroducccl Iroin the painting bj the Hon. lolm Collier by the artist’s perimssiou 
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title of Benedict XIII. To his rival, who 
had died five years before, three Popes 
in succession were elected by the Italian 
cardinals, the last ot these being the 
octogenarian Gregory XII. (1400-1417). 
At each election the same professions of 
earnest desire to end the schism were 
clamorously repeated, and each successive 
jxintiff expressed his wilhng- 


Three Popes 
at the 
Same Time 


ness to abdicate if his rival 
would do the same. “ I would 


abdicate,” said Benedict 
XIII., before his election, “as easily as I 
take off my hat.” “ I long for a conlerencc 
which shall restore unity,” said the vener¬ 
able Gregory XII. “If there is not a galley 
to take me to the place of meeting, I will go 
in a fishing boat. If horses fail for the land 
journey, 1 will take my staff in my hand 
and will go on foot.” But practically all 
yearning after conciliation and com¬ 
promise resolved itself into a willingness 
to accept the unconditional surrender of 
the opponent. Each Pope would graciously 
allow the anti-])0])e to kiss his foot, but 
was invincibly resolved not to ]>erform 
the con\ erse ojieralion. 

The anarchy ol (he Church reached its 
climax when, at the Council ol Pisa in 1409, 
both the rival Popes were called upon to 
resign and a devout Franciscan friar was 
elected in their stead, under (he title ol 
Alexander V. But the existing Popes, 
though formally deposed, refused to accept 
their de}X)sition, and it was soon evident 
that the council, instead of ending the 
schism, had only widened it by adding 
a third Po}>e to the list. More dreadful was 
the entanglement when, after the short 
pontificate of Alexander, the tiara was 
Ix'stowed ujiGn a man who, though a 
cardinal, was little better than a general 
of condottien, Baltasare Cossa, who 
took the title of John XXIII. The well- 
meant endeavours to end the schism had 
but ended in the election of one of the 
most disreputable ]:)onlilfs who ever sat 
_ in the cliair of St. Petta*. The 

c7 extraordinary evil called for 

ofTo,I.»*«ce ‘-■xtraordinayy n;medy. 

This was none other than the 
far-famed Council which assembled at 
Constance under the presidency of Sigis- 
mund, last emperor of the house of Luxem¬ 
burg, and which sat for three years and a 
half—from November, 1414, till May, 1418. 
The assembling of this council, at which 29 
cardinals, three patriarchs, 33 archbishops, 
and 2,400 other ecclesiastics from all jiarts of 
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Europe were present, besides 100 dukes and 
earls, 2,400 knights, and 116 representatives 
of cities, was one of the greatest events of 
the Middle Ages. Had it corresponded to 
the jubilant expectations formed ol it, the 
( oiincil might have been their glorious 
finale. 

Much had been hoped for from the 
assembling of so many grave and learned 
men, esjiecially in the reformation of 
abuses which, in the course of ages, had 
crejit into the administration of the 
Church. What was accomjilislied ? The 
obliteration of the three obstinate old men, 
each of whom persisted in calling himselt 
the Vicar of Christ, and the election in 
their stead of a ca})able and respectable 
Italian noble of the house of Colonna, who 
took the title of Martin V. This was a wise 
and statesmanlike act, though some think 
that even after the lapse of tliree years the 
Council showed undue haste in cdecting a 
Pope before, instciad of after, passing those 
measures of reform which became practic¬ 
ally unattainable after it had given itsell 
a master in the ])ersoii ot Pope Marlin. 

Not so wise or so slatismanlike were 
the acts by which the Council sought to 
„ demonstrate its own ortho- 

wss an doxy, the burning ol John 
Jerome Burned tt it r 

as Heretics Jcrome of Prague, 

two devout and learned 
Bohemians who, in the spirit of Wicht, and 
partly in consequence of his teaching, had 
defended what would now be called the 
Protestant position against the mediitval 
papacy. In the case of Huss, this murder 
was especially to l:>e condemned, as he had 
come to Constance of his own free will, 
trusting to a safe conduct wLich he had 
received from the emperor. Of this fact 
he reminded Sigismiind when he stood 
Ixfore his tribunal to receive his condem¬ 
nation, and it is said that the em]>eror 
blushed with shame. Practically, a Pope 
elected and two heretics burned were all 
the outcome of this memorable and long- 
labouring Council. 

Underlying the discussions on tcunporary 
jioints ol policy at the Council of Constance 
was the important question of the con¬ 
stitution of the Cdiiirch. If the jiower of an 
(I'cumcnical council could be magnified, 
if its sittings could be repeated at short 
and regular intervals, it it could be made 
imp<jssible for the Pope to lake any 
important step without • its advice, the 
constitution of the Church would become 
aristocratic ; if Martin V. and his successors 



THE PASSING OF THE AGE OF CHIVALRY 


could succeed in negativing these pro¬ 
posals, and could keep the papacy on the 
old lines on which it had moved from 
Hildebrand to Boniface, it would remain 
monarchical. The second alternative event 
was that which actually hapjiened. Council 
aftei council was held during the thirty 
years after the Council of Constance; 
Basle, Ferrara, Florence, each had its 
council, the first defying the Pope, and 
even renewing for a time the misery of the 
schism, the second and third working 
with the Roman Pope and effecting a 


papacy in the centuries that we have 
been lately traversing is really central 
in the history of Europe. Financially, 
the enormous drain of bullion to Rome 
or to Avignon, in order to meet the de¬ 
mands of the papal tax-gatherers, diverted 
the course of commerce, created the 
profession of bankers, sometimes helped 
and sometimes hindered the stniggles of 
English ])arliamcrus with then kings. 
And m the purely i)oJiiical domain, in 
the war of dynasties and the collision ot 
nations the paped question played a most 



THE SPANISH INQUISITION : READY FOR THE ACCUSED 

This ttibuiial, established by the Roman Catholic Church in the Middle Ages for the punishment of heresy, was a 
teriible instrument All the inquisitors were churchmen, and one of them, the infamous Torquemada, is said to have 
tondemned no fewer than 9,000 persons during his tenure of office It was not till that the Inquisition was finaliy 
abolished, and though it still exists as the Holy Office, its function is confined to the detection of heresy m books. 

Ki product (I from th> pmitrivj b\ tin- IIom J.i'n t i Hu i tiv o'lsi j..\iin-, loii 


short-lived reconciliation bf'twccn the 
Latin and Greek ('hurches. But all ended 
in a re-establishment, apparently on a 
firmer basis than over, of the papal supre¬ 
macy : and our tourth period closes with 
the pontificate of Nicolas V., a lover of 
])eace, a lover of the ai ts, and one of the 
])0st of the medi oval pontifts. He is said 
to have died of griet on hearing ot the 
tall of Constantinople. 

Let it not be thought that in this brief 
sketch too large a space has been given to 
ecclesiastical affairs. The history of the 


im])ortant ]Mit. Anyone, who studies 
the history ot Napli'S, of Florence, of 
Milan, ot Bohemia and of Hungary, or 
reads the storv ol the wars between 
England and France, will find his steals 
cf)iitinuall\ dogged by the Seventy Years 
Caj)li\Tty and the Great Schism. It is 
\voithy of note that Agincourt was fouglit 
in the first year of the Council of Con¬ 
stance, and that in the interests of his 
schemes for papal reform Sigismund 
tried to arrange a three years’ truce 
between France and England. 
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THE CHURCH’S BLESSING ON THE YOUNG SOLDIER: A CHARACTERISTIC SCENE OF MEDIEVAL LIFE 
This painting, “ Benedictus Novi Militis,” reoresents the religious service of blessing the young soldier, much in vogue in mediaeval times, and still observed in the Catholic Chnrcht 

rr&iu the pain: i.i; by A Che^.Jier Ta>ler, L> permission of iht artist 





THE BIRTH OF A NEW WORLD 

AND THE END OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


pNORMOUS as have been the changes important that were ever made since the 
^ in the aspect of the world and in first Phcenician mariners pushed through 
human life which have been wrought by the Pillars of Hercules into the vast and 
the nineteenth century, it may probably be shoreless Atlantic. 

asserted with truth that at least equal Throughout the fourteen hundreds the 
changes were wrought by events which work of maritime discovery along the 
occiiiredin the last half of the fourteen east coast ot Africa had been entirely 
hundreds. undertaken by the Portugiu'se, who W(‘rc 

The first of these was the tall of cheered on their adventurous career 
Constantinople (May 20th, 1453). While by the patronage of their noble prince, 
emperors and kings were still jdavmg Henry tlie Navigator, a man who had 
with the question ot possible' crusades, English blood in his veirs, 

for which Po])es were ])lending in being the grandson, on his 

deadl\ earnest, the believers m Islam, Discoveries ^ J^’hn ot 

reversing the cruseulmg ])ro('ess, crossed venes Duke of Lancaster, 

the Hos])horus and took the grc'at city From his evrie on Cape St. Vincent he 
which lor more than a thousand yt'ais watched th(‘ de])arture, in 1410, of two 
had jireserved in strange union the two frail vessels which sailed a little beyond 
memories of Ca'sar and of Christ. Western the Peak ot Teneriffe. Later voyagis 
Christendom was horrified at the news, were much more successful, and before 
but did little to stay the onrushing his death, in 1460, the Portuguese dis- 
Ottoman tide which for more than 200 coverers had crept down to tlu' neigh* 
years—till the un.successlul siege of Vienna bourhood of Sierra Leone, twenty degrees 
in 1(183—was always more or less of a terror nearer to the Equator than that ominous 
to Europe. But cruel as was the loss to the Cape Nam (Cape No) which, when Prince 
East, the West was m some sort a gainer, Henry began his enter])rise, had been fhe 
by the dispersion of eminent scholars who southern limit ot Eurojiean navigation, 
reinforced the ranks of the Humanists— After the prim e’s death, his great work 

the lovers of the illustrious classical went steadily forw^ard. (kumea and the 


literature of bygone ages and the ojipo- 
nents of the .schoolmen—both by their 
oral teaching and by the ])nceless manu- 
scripts which they preserved 
recce from the sack of ('onstanti- 
nople. As was finely said by a 
* ^ imidern scholar . “At this time 

Greece arose from the dead with the New' 
Testament in her hand.” This new 
learning, powerfully aided by tlu? art ot 
printing, which was invented somewdiere 
about 1450, set fermenting in the minds of 
such men as Erasmus and Luther thoughts 
which were destined to work marvellous 
changes in the mental atmosphere of 
Europe. Geographically, the voyages of 
discovery which signalised the closing 
years of our present period were the most 


(iold Coast, the mouth ot the mighty 
River Congo, and Angola w’eie discovered, 
and in 148(1 Bartholomew Diaz, a knight 
of the royal household, with the double 
hope ol discovering a passage to India 
and meeting with the mythical Prester 
John, steered due south for many da\s 
and discovered the firomontorv w'liich ho 
called the ('ajie of Storms, but wdiich 
the Portuguese king on hks return insisted 
on renaming the Cape ol Good Hope. 
] 3 ut the long eastw'ard bend of the coast 
of South Africa seems tu have hidden from 
him and his sailors the real meaning of 
their discovery. It was not till eleven 
years later, in 1497, that the illustrious 
Vasco da Gama succeeded in fairly 
rounding the southern end of the great 
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continent, and, steering across the Indian 
Ocean, reached the coast of Hindustan 
and beheld the Zamorin of Calicut in his 
palace. 

It is a strange thought that the vain 
hope of doing in another way that which was 
thus accomplished with comparative ease 
by Vasco da Gama had driven Christopher 

- , ^ Columbus five years previously, 

Columbus • '^1*1 i 

in 1492, on his desperate 

iscovers westward across the 

America ^he well-known 

circumstances ot those memorable months 
of suspense, which ended on October nth, 
when Columbus, standing on the poop ot 
his vessel, saw the moving lights of Guana- 
hani, there is no need to dwell. Only we 
ought to emphasise to ourselves the change 
which the discovery of this western world, 
expanding every year, as it evidently 
seemed to ex]xind, by the reports of the 
successors of Columbus, must have wrought 
in the mind of the ordinary commonplace 
medi eval European. It is perhaps not too 
much to say that it was as great as that 
which would be wrought m us by the 
discovery ol a means of communication 
with the inhabitants of Mars or Venus. 

It was hard that when a Portuguese jn ince 
had been the prime mover in this crusade 
of discovery, the glory and the gam of it 
accrued chiefly to the vSpanish sovereigns. 
As the well-known motto on the tomb of 
Columbus, dictated by Ferdinand of 
Arragon himself, ran : 

A ('cisiilla y a Leon 
Nuevo Muiido dio Colon. 

(To Leon’s and to Castile’s throne 
Columbus brought a world unknown.) 

Resi(l(‘s the discovery of America and 
the riches resulting therefrom, many 
i.dher cause’s concurred in the four¬ 
teen hundreds to push Spain, hitherto 
somewhat solitary and self-absorbed, into 
the front rank, the fighting line of the 
nations of Europe. In the seven centuries 
that had elapsed since the Moorish con- 

- . , quest she and the sister state 
Ra^id Rise Portugal had been slowly 

*** winning back their country 
o Moors. At first the 

process was a slow one ; but in the twelve 
hundreds, after the great Christian victory 
of Navas de Tolosa, in 1212, it went for¬ 
ward with giant strides, and by the middle 
of that century the only region of Spain 
left to the Moslems was the fertile but 
comparatively small province of Granada. 
There, however, a compact kingdom was 
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founded which endured for more than 
250 years (1238-1492). One reason for 
its continuance, probably the chief reason 
for all the long pauses in the Christian 
advance, was the number of petty king¬ 
doms into which the peninsula was divided. 
Leon, Castile, Navarre, Barcelona, Arra¬ 
gon, Portugal—all had for long their 
separate existence, and were frequently at 
war with one another. 

Now, however, at last, by the mar¬ 
riage of Ferdinand of Arragon with 
Isabella of Castile in I46(), almost the 
whole of Sjiaiii was united m one powerful 
monarchy. The exception was Navarre, 
which was not appropriated by Ferdi¬ 
nand till 1512. The actual union of 
Arragon and Castile did not take place 
till 1479, on the death of Isabella’s 
brother, Enrique IV. One of the earliest 
enterprises ot the royal pair alter they 
had come into full possession of their 
sovereignty was the annexation ot 
Granada. For ten years the war went on, 
the })atient strategy of Ferdinand being 
greatly aided by (lomestic quarrels in the 
Moorish palace, son rebelling against 
latlier, and uncle fighting 

41. r-i. • 4* on [anuary 4th, 1492—three 
the Christians ‘L, 1 ^ ^ L 1 1 . 

months before Columbus set 

sail from Seville—the last blow was struck, 
(iranada itself, hopelessly blockaded, sur¬ 
rendered to the Chiistian^, and its wc('ping 
king, Abu Abdallah, looking his last on its 
stately ])mna9les, rode forth into exile. 

The subjugation ot the last Mohamme¬ 
dan state m Spain was pcrhajis regarded 
by Christendom as some sliglit compen¬ 
sation lor the loss of Constantinople. 
Unhajipily, the Christian sovereigns 
.showed themselves less tolerant towards 
their conquered subjects of another faith 
than the Turkish sultan. Ferdinand’s 
promises of toleration for the Mussulman 
Moors were soon evaded ; forcible con¬ 
versions were attempted ; the Inquisition 
put forth its baneful energies—everything 
was prepared for that disastrous revolt 
of the Moriscos, disastrously quelled, 
which inflicted so deep a wound on Spain 
in the following century. 

The kings ” of Arragon and Castile, 
so fortunate in all else, suffered the dis¬ 
appointment of seeing their male issue ex¬ 
pire in their own lifetime. It was evident 
that their magnificent inheritance must 
fall to the lot of the descendants of one 
of their daughters; and that daughter 
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SEAGOING NORMAN WARRIORS: ANCESTORS OF ENGLAND’S CONQUERORS 
Inhabiting a province of France, the Normans were regarded by their French neighbours as pirates and heathen till 
the close of the tenth century, yet under Rolf’s grandson. Richard the Fearless (042-l)0tt), they gradually adopted 
French Christianity and feudalism. William the Conqueror, the seventh Duke, united Normandy to England in l OtWi. 

evenliialiy proved to be Pnneess Joanna, Naples as liis lorefatliers. Hut in 1442 

wife of Philip ()1 Hapsbiirg, whose eldest the great ])rize fell to another ado])ted 

son, Charles, the future ('harles V., was son of the latest Joanna, to Alphonso, 

born in the last year ot the century, th<‘ king ot Arragon, and also k ng ot Sinly. 
latelul year 1500. Tints at last was the death of ('on- 

Meanwhih', during the whole of the pn‘- radin fully avenged, and the descendant 

viou, ])eriod there had been a growing of Frederic II., king ol both the vSicihes, 

community of interest between tlie two possc'ssed the full inheritance ol his 

])eninsulas, the Spanish and the Italian, Norman lorefatliers. On his death, while 

and a growing tendency in Italian affairs his Spanish dominions and Sicily went to 

to embitter the relations between Sjiain his brothers, Naples, which he had won 

and France. Two successive queens of with his sword and with his bow, became 

Najiles, descendants of Charles of Anjou, subject to his illegitimate son Ferdinand, 

Joanna I. and IL, both ol them women and thus till near the end of the fourteen 

of tainted reputation, had embroiled the hundreds we have the Sicilies again 

politics of Italy by adopting as their disparted, Najdes itself ruled by this 

heirs both French and Spanish princes. Ferdinand, and Sicily by his first cousin, 

The French claimants, three successive Ferdinand of Spain, the husband of Iscl- 

Louis of Anjou, had never succeeded bclla. And over all hovered the spectral, 

in making/good their title for any length- shadowy claims of the titulars of Anjou, 

ened period, and the last of the line, which had bred wars in the past and were 

le bon roi Rene,” troubadour ancl likely to be the cause of wars to come, 

master of pageants, but more interesting Notwithstanding these dynastic con- 
to Englishmen as father of Margaret llicts, the solid strength of II Regno, as 

of Anjou, of fatal memory in our civil the kingdom of Naples was called, was 

wars, was himself as shadowy a king of always looked upon with something ot 
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envy and admiration by the northern 
states of Italy. There almost every city 
was at war with its nearest neighbour, 
the trade of the Condottieri flourished, 
and, as betore stated, tlie turbulent free¬ 
dom of the re})ubhcs winch had leagued 
against Barbarossa was being crushed 
under the heel of jH'lty local despots. 
An Italian patriot surveying the condition 
of his country m 1453 might well think 
that the liberation trom the yoke of the 
empire, which had been won by generations 
oi Guelfs, had been after all but a doubtlul 
blessing. 

One of the last ol the republics in 
fall into slavery—and even alter her fall 
she struggled up once and again into 
liberty—was Florence. In 14O4 died old 
(',osmo de Medici, who by the combined 
influence ot wealth, eloquence, liberality 
and some real patriotism, aided by the 
blunders ol his oiiponents, had made hiin- 
selt virtual mastc'r ol Ins native city. It 
was certainly a winder!iil story, that of the 


Medicean house. They had no claims to 
feudal nobility ; the party which they led 
was by protession the Liberal party ; 
Cosmo himself with his vast wealth might 
be looked upon as the Gladstone-Roth- 
schild of Florence ; yet he succeeded m 
leaving to his oflspring a power whicli, 
in the hands oi his grandson, the Magnifi¬ 
cent " Lorenzo, was little less thin regal ; 
his collateral descendants for two centu¬ 
ries were grand dukes ot Tuscany, and 
their blood, through the intermarriage 
ol Catharine and Mar.c de Medici with the 
kings of France, now flows m half the 
royal lamihes of Europe. 

Lorenzo de Medici died in 1492, the 
same year which, for other reasons, we 
have already seen to be indeed aun^ts 
mtnibilis. The other great Italian com- 
monw(‘alth, Venice, preserved indeed 
through all her more than a thousand 
yeais oi hie lier republican ireedom. init 
changed her popular character in 1300 by 
the act known as “the Closing ot the 



THE DOGE PRESIDING AT A COUNCIL OF“ WAR IN MEDIAEVAL VENICE 

Afte*- preserving, in outward form at least, her republican freedom for more than a thm^and years, the great Italian 
commSnwcalth?f Venice changed her popular character in l.m by the act known as the Closing of the Grand Council. 
Limiting the right of election to the great offices of state to aristocratic families, the tyranny of the oligarchy was supreir e. 

Thhh the painting by Sir J Gilbert, K.A. 
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THE STATELY PIETY OF THE MIDDLE AGES : AFTER MIDNIGHT MASS IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

1 the paintmg b> George H Boughton, R A 



THE END OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

Grand Council,” which limited the right (Filippo Maria), wlio dind in 1447, leaving 
of election to the great offices of state to no legitimate progeny. Thus v/ere the 
certain aristocratic families, and she Shirzas established on the throne of Milan, 
thus became that jealous and suspicious wliere they rejiroduced most of the un- 
oligarchy whoso methods hav'(‘ been so amiable characteristics of their Vneonti 
lovingly desciibcd by many a trage^dian anc(‘stry. In 14(12, the year to which so 
and writer of romam'e. niucli ol our nai ratn e converges, 1 he young 

In the jKU'iods wlmdi now lie belhnd ns j >1 nice, (ban Galeazzo Sffii za, was nominally 
she had many a bitter struggle with her rtugning in Milan, the leal rul(T being 
rival Genoa, in one ol which, the war ol his uncle Liulo\'iv > il Mokj- so-named 
Chioggia (1378 1381), she all but lost her Iroin his swarth\’ complexion—who was 
national liie ; and tiie domineering Vis- geneially believed to be plotting his 
contis ol Milan had, (‘specially towaids nephoxe’s murder. 

the close ol the tlnrteen hundreds, rolk'd Here, h<.)\\ever, as v'ell as in Naj^k^s, 
up dangca'onsly near to her Ixaders. iliere was also a Frcnt h claimant in the 



A LADY OF RANK RETURNING FROM CHURCH IN MEDIAEVAL TIMES 
In the mediaeval ages, hardly less than in the great days of Greece and Rome, the ceremonial observance of rank and 
powei was maintained, and characterised the commonest actions of daily life, no less than the affairs of state. This 
painting, and that on the opposite page, serve to illustiate the display made by ladies of rank in attending church. 

1 null ilie piiulini; l>\ Gcor.j(. ]l R.A . in Ihc Ginldl) ill Ail 

vSince then, however, the tide of coiKjuest person of the Duke of Orleans, who was 
had turned; she had become a great land descended from a legitimate Visconti 
power as well as a sea power, and m the ])riiicess, while the Slorzas could claim 
period b('fore ns it may i)e loughlv com- only through Fihi)po Maria’s bastard 
puted that she was mistri'ss ol two- daughter. 

thirds of Lombardy, the remaining, the Ot the condition ol the papacy during 
western third, being under the dominion the half century now undtr review it 
of the dukes of Milan. is not easy to s]^cak. Unfortnnalely 

Those dukes wore no longer Viscontis Nicolas V. had few successors hke-mind(^d 
but Sforzas, the renowned Condottieri with himsell. The ]>oiitificates of Sixtus 
general, son of a Romagnole peasant, IV. (Francesco della Rovere) and Alexander 
Francesco Storza, having succeeded with VI. (Rodrigo Borgia) were an open 
infinite trouble in winning the hand of scandal to Christendom ; and that of 
Bianca, daughter of the last Visconti Alexander, which began in 1492, was 
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A SCENE FROM THE LIFE OF A MEDIAEVAL MONARCH : LOUIS XI IN THE HOME OF A PEASANT 
Ls king of France, Louis XL raised his country from the degradation of the Hundred Years' War, and did much to strengthen internal administration. Simple in taste, he 
requently wandered in the public streets, and, upon occasion, as represented in the illustration, visited the home of a peasant, sharing in the poor repast of his humble subjects. 

From the piintuiij by J Se>ntour Facas, K V , bj the artists perm ssior 
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undoubtedly one of the events which ing, and even in his successful endeavours 
prepared the way for the Reformation, to free himself from the strait-waistcoat 
It is jicrhaps a matter of jiraiso rather of the feudal nobilitv, by wliicli at his 
than blame that all the Popes ol this accession he found himself constrained, 
period were eager for the strengthening he iiact prolialily some cc^nsc.iousness that 
of the temporal dominion ol tlie Cliiirch lie was working for his ])oo])le as well .is 
in Central Italy. After the troubles of the for himself. The first revolt of the' 
last two hundred years, the turbulence of nobles against bun called if self “The 
Rome and the absurdity of the Avignoi'C-e J.eagui' of the Public Weal.’’ 

“captivity,” It was certainly a more sensible ,* Re\ie\v!..g his rc igii at its close 

policy to try to build uji a socure and “ lie might faille’have said, “At 

independent papal state on the basis '* “ least 1 (lid mon' than tlu‘V for 

of tii(^ old '‘donations” than to rup(‘at tlu* puolir wc’al to vvliicli they jiiote^sc'd 
the obsolete ])retensions of a 1-lildebrand tbiMr devotion.” 

Ol a Boniiace to the de])osition ol emperors ( hief (d all the antac;onists ot Louis XL 
and the government ol the world. was, of cour-. , the head ot tlie gn' it 

Turning now' to tlic northern nations, house ot Binguiidy, Charh's the lV>ld, 
we find that the lat('r fourteen hundreds who, w'iih Ins wide domains for w^liieh 
were a dreary time for England liir.145, he ow'ed vassal-lKunrige partly to Fiance 
only two years alter England’s expulsion and ])artly to th(‘ eiiijure, aspired 
from France, began those terrible \\birs o\ to make himself ind(*pendent of both 
the Roses, m which it is diiTn'iilt not to realms, mid would probably, had he 
see the righteous judgment of heaven on h\(‘d and conqius'ed, have limuded a 
the nation which had so wantonl}’ dc- middle state, a kingdom of the Rhine, 
vastated the fair fields of France. oi something ol the sort, winch might Inive 

One change, possibly beneficial, was tlie proved ilseli a bh'ssiiig to Euro}H^ as a 
result ol these sixteen years (i455-1471) ” Inilfer state” biiwcen hianee and 

The Old more or less continuous (iermany. This, however, was not U) b(\ 

Feudal S stem Atti'i years of open or secret conllict with 

Broken theiiu ieasinguseol ortillorv, his ('ousm Louis XL, a war ot ih(^ Lion 

whuii made the medirev'al against the Fox, in wiiicji the Fox once 
('a,stle no longer impregna!)le, the })()W(T ol or twice very nearly peiislu'd, lie b(‘came 
the old leiulal baronage was to a gieat mvolvTd in hostilitus with Ins s( ait hern 
extent broken, and king and jieople w'crc neighbours, the ])easants ol the Switzers’ 
hit pra('tically alone to make what they ('ontcderation. To the surprise' ol Europe 
could ot th(‘ii country’s tortuiu^s. Th.e the Swiss peasants ovencame tlii' mighty 
('entiny (iosed with IL'iiry i'udor, the leudal hud; tlie stoutly luid pike vani- 
silent, statesmanlik(‘. nnamiable king, (juished t!u‘ battli' airav’ ot chivalry, 
hoarding the treasures whnii were soon In three battliv-^, (iranson in 147b, Moral in 
to be .scat1(‘ied by his lusty son. ^47b, and Xanc} ei 1477, Fhaiies was com- 

In France a somewhat similar pioc(*ss pleti'ly iK'aten, and alter the last a pag‘* 
was going on under tlu' ruk' ol Louis XT. iound his dead body lying cov^ered with 
(1461-1483). The characters ot these wounds m a trozeii swam])—the battle 
two kings, Henry and Louis, jiresent some was tought on the tourth of Jannai v — 
points ot resemblance, though it would not and tlu^ Sw’it/ers took it up and bore it 
be fair to put that enniumtly n^spectable into Nancy for burial. In that frozen swrini]) 
and dev'out ])aterfamilias, Henry Tudor lay dead the schemes of the asjJinnglionse ol 
on a lev^ol with the imscru])uloiis Louis Burgundy; and yetmacei tain 

ot Valois, who hesitated at no crime to ^"lage o lose again when 

attain his ends, and who spent his lonely HI Charles’ orjihaned daughter 

old age surrounded by his hirc'ling Scottish ‘ Mary gav'e Ikt hand to the 

archers in abject fear of death, “rising heir of the house of Austria. This heir was 
up at the voice of a bird ” and oscillating Maximilian. The Fmpeior Frederic HI., 
between blasphemous irreverence and who slumbered on the im]ierial tlirone 
abject superstition. Yet Louis XL had lor fifty-three years (1440-1493), did, 
also some clear perception of the duty at any rate, one sensible thing when he 
which he owed to the country over which married, in 1452, the clever and beautiful 
he ruled. He was a most industrious Princess Eleonora of Portugal. The off- 
king; he encouraged commeice and learn- spring of this union, Maximilian, born in 
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A GLIMPSE OF VENICE IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

From the painting by Jacques Wagrez, by pennission of Messrs. Braun, Clement et Cie. 
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1459, was almost the last of the knights 
errant of Euro])c, a versatile and accom¬ 
plished but somewhat unstable ]>rince, a 
mighlj^ hunter but an erratic statesman, 
who was elected king of the Romans in 
i486, and wlio, on the death ot his lather, 
obtained the im])erial crown. 

All this, liowcver, was still in the iutiiiw 
when, soon alter the dc‘ath of Charles the 
Bold, his (laughter, beset with enemies on 
every side, gladly gave her liand to the 
goodly young knight ^Maximilian, saying • 
“ Welcome, thou noble German blood, how 
Iv's my lu‘art longed for thee.” It w.is a 
liappy union, too soon closed by dixilh— 
the young duchess died in 1482—Init it 
chang(*(l llu‘ late ot Kurojie. for the issue 
ol this marriage were two cliildiam, a ^on 
and a daughter, and tlie son, Phili|) the 
Handsome, is the prince who, as \vc have 
ahvady seen, married Joanna, daughter ot 
I'erdinand and Isabella, and thus trans- 
mitt(‘d to his son Charles the heirship to tlie 
crowns of Sjiain and the New World. lad 
us just consRh'r to what a ludght th(‘ house 
^ ^ ot Hapsburg, founded by the 

The Great Swabi.in knigl.t onlv 

Possessions of . , 1 r 1 

.. vf . two centuries before, had 

now reac lied. 1 hey owiu'd 
th(' Austrian jiroviiuas, Tyrol, Styria, ('ar- 
inthia, Archducal Austria, etc., by inherit- 
arue : they had accpiired by Maximilian’s 
marriage witli Mary of Burgundy, the 
W(.‘althy and populous Low ('ountiies, Hol¬ 
land and Bt'lgium, together with Franche 
Comte this, which was called the County 
of Burgundy, escajxxl lor Uiv time absorp¬ 
tion by France. 'I he duchy ol BurguiKly 
was snccessliilly assimilated by Louis XI. 
on the death ol (diailcs tlic Bold. 
Spam, too, and th(‘ Indues beiami! theirs 
when Fc’rdmand and Isabella had gone, 
and the child born a I (dient in 1500 had a 
better cliance of biaiig ek^eded to the 
crown ol the Holy Roman Empire than 
any ol his contemporaries. 

I alter on —but this is beyond our 
present horizon—Bohemia and Hungary 
fell to a son of the same house, 
Ferdinand ot Austria, by his marriage 
with Anne, the last descendant of the 
house of Luxemburg. 

Well might other European houses have 
looked with envy and amazement at 
the immense possessions earned by this 


simple process of marriage, a sort of fortune- 
hunting in empires. A Latin c})igi'am on 
the subject may be thus translated : 

W'hilt* othtT princes wage* their toilsome wars, 
riiou, lii<k\ Austria, neeckst but to marry ’ 
Ive.ilms wliK'li t(j others are the spoils of i\J<us 
Propitious Vk*iuis to thy sons ckah carry 

Iriily the old cmjieror’s live-vowel motto 
seemed to be growing near to 
a lulfilineiil, penhiiisly near for a 

vvhicl, might net wi.h 
^ to 1 k> altogether the luTitage ol 
Austria. It was jn'obahly (dear to anyone 
who, with statesniaiilik' vision, surveyed 
the politua] h(u izon m tlu* }'(‘er 1500 that 
theie was an in* vital)le siruggle inijx'iiding 
b(dw('en two great stat('s. On the one 
side was this wide-slrelching iln])s])urg 
domain, clutching at France on her 
soiithcin, (‘astern, and north-eastern bor¬ 
ders, ruling a large ])arl ol East(‘rn Furopi*. 
and ])()ssessing, lor wlialever it might be 
worth, the magic titU‘ ol Holy Kd)mau 
Ein})ire, possessing also territories ol 
unknown exj>ans(‘ beyond tlie Atlantic- 
truly a boa constrictor ot an empire. 
On the other sid(‘ was France, tar 
smaPer, l)ut compact, rich m natiind 
gilts and strong in the national spirit, 
whicii had l)v.(‘n begott('n in her by (he 
hiindn'd years of war witli England. 
Such a contest, in truth, w'as the doini- 
nating tactor in Lurop(‘an politics lor 
thre(‘ centuries, strangely (onpdicated and 
intert(‘ied with by another conllict wdiudi 
was to be born of thoughts already ten¬ 
tatively ex])r(‘ss('‘d by tlie mid(lle-ag(‘(l 
Erasmus, but w^liich had not yet begun to 
geiinmate in the brain ot the “poor 
s(di()lar,” Luthci 

Italy w'as to he the priz(‘ for v\diich llu‘ 
tw'o great ])ow'ers wvre first to stri\'e, and 
the lists were, in iact, opened in I4(H by 
f . the N(‘ap(_)htaii exp(‘dilion oi 

Italy s Fate VIII., sou ot Lo.US I.\. 

^ ^ But the story ot that expedi- 

lion conniTts its(df most natur¬ 
ally with the Italian wars of the following 
('(‘iitiiry. It seems better, m the w^ords 
of Hallam, ” here, while Italy is still 
untouched, and before as yid the first 
lances ol France gleam along the denies 
of the Alps, to close the history of the 
Middle Ages.” 

TiiOxMas Hodgkin 
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MEDIiEVAL ANCESTORS OF BRITAIN’S ROYAL HOUSE- DRAWING LOTS FOR THE GUELF SUCCESSION 
In accordance with the wishes of their father, and for the interests of the house, the seven sons of William the Pious ag^reed that only one of them should marry and continue the , 
succession, and they decided to draw lots. This took place in I'lOi. Into the reputed helmet of their famous ancestor, William the Lion, six silver balls and one gold ball were placed 
and drawn for. The prize fell to George, the second youngest, who became grandfather to George I of England. Tne above is reproduced from the painting by Eyre Crowe, A.R.A. 




JHEPEDPLES or WESTERN EUROPE 

THE ORIGINS OF THE TEUTONS 


RISE OF THE GERMANIC RACES AND 
THE COMING OF THE BARBARIANS 


*^11]^'original honu* oi thcTndo (iornianic 
races is not yet definitely known, not¬ 
withstanding many liypothesc's jnoposed 
l)y^ ('\])erts. Tli(' comparative })liilology 
ol tliest‘ laces ])rovides no special reason 
lor ])lacing it m Scandinavia. W'hile the 
])rools atlduced by siipporlt'rs ol tlu' 
tlu'ory are little to the ])oint, the history 
ol “ ])reh;storic ” civilisation can jirodiice 
many contrary arguments. I( is tiue th.it 
in their earliest home thi* Indo-Ch'rmamc 
rac'v's saw the phenom(aia ol winter, su< h 
as snow : they knew tlu' lieecli and birch- 
trecs, the wolf and the bear, but no animals 
belonging definitely to a sou1h('rn chmat(‘. 

It remains to be explaini'd liow it was that 
the Indo-Ciermanic tribes k^lt the wide 
('ontinent ol Asia to other races, and 


established themselves upon a line to the 
south ol the Black and Caspian Seas 
and ot Lake Ural, extending thence to 
India, thus occupying jMimarily the 
Asi.itic district of v^outli-east Euro})e and 
forcing their way annmg other races; it 
must lie exjilained, again, how they con¬ 
trived to conquer Euro])e, and to drivi* 
back or to hem m the primitive inhabitants 


Whence Cnme 
the Indo- 
Germnnic Tribes 


in possession. Again, lingu¬ 
istic evidence contradicts 
the theory of a northern 
settlement, and the generad 


picture of Indo-Germanic distribution 
points to solfie early centre which was 
situated in Europe itself and must be sought 


rather in the south. But, in plain terms, 


it is not at present possible to claim anything 
more than plausibility for any particular 


tluxiry wliuh jiroir^s^'^ to have located the 
original cradle ot the Aryan jieopk s. 

Among 11 k‘ Aryan peoples, tie' Teutons 
form a dt*timte separable gioup. Tlu, 
j)honetics and grammar ot their lan¬ 
guage and its v()cabulaiy, their science, 
Where their hoiisehi'ld im])lem('nts, 
^ , their mod(' ot lile and cousti- 
„ - lutimi. their legal conceptions 

and their religious ideas dis- 
})lav three chstmetiM* facts Tn the first 
plae(\ the\’ weie mcMely devidoping 
materials wide h were th(‘ coimnoiv pro])erty 
ot all lndo-(iermanu'tiilH‘s ; m llie second 
])lace they shared a civilisation always 
distinetive ot Tiid(^-(irrin.inic unity; 

and, in the thud place', they maintained 
then old c*onneCi; 'ii lor a long pencxl with 
the Slavo-Lithuamans on the one side 
and with the KelN on the cither, and it 
Was Irom thc'se groii])s that they broke 
aw.iy last ot all. hurtlier, they nevcT 
leacdieci a eomj>lc‘te .ind sclt-Cv)uta'ined 
unity, attciAv.'iids clillerentiated In' lurthcT 
disruption On tlu' contrar>'. thev grew 
as an incoiicaent group, always united 
by a bond ot connection, and upon oc¬ 
casion by tlie ^pecial tie of relationship, 
but never attaining com]>letc‘ domestic 
uniformity, for the reason that their 
numbers jnevented the rapid acquisition 
ot any suc'h ideal, and because their wide 
extension allowed the old underlying 
differences to revive and to complete the 
disruption of the wdiole group, when 
rcinforctid by new points of difference 
developed in a later stage of ])rogress. 
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These unifying and differentiating ino- 
cesses continue, neither gaining tlie j)re- 
ponderance, throughout the further stages 
ot Teutonic history, and remain to the 
present dav as loices ojxuMtive upon the 
T(‘Utonic nationality by way ot op])osi- 
tion and contradiction. As civilisation 
increased, other conditions ol dilliciillv 


Tribes in 
Search of 
Settlements 


were added to thosi' oi nii'ic 
spatial distance ; lhes(‘ wen' 
jirimanly [lolitiCcd, and made* 
themselves i(‘lt. lor instance. 


111 distinctions arising from difleienci's (d 
dialect and the desire to si'cinc a wiittcn 


language. 

During the distribution (d the Indo- 
(iermamc tribes we find the Kelts ad¬ 
vancing irom the south and west and 
jireceding the Teutons and vSlavs upon 
routes which had been unqucbtionably 
marked out Irom early anti(|uitv. The 
Slavs, on the other hand, an' lound to the 
east of the Teutonic tribes, which thus 
stand between the two. These I'eutons 
reached the s(‘a ujiou the shores of the 
Baltic, while the ludo-lramans, the (Ireeks, 
the Illyrians, and the Italians n'ached it 
upon the south. \V(' do not know how 
far they came into collision with the Kelts, 
and with the non-Aryan Finnish tribes 
lying to the west upon the northern line 
of advance. At any rate, they n'ached 
the Baltic long beton' the Slavs, and 
settled then' as the western ni'ighbours 
of the Finnish group. 

The chronology of this niovi'inent is 
entirely unknown. We cannot say when 
the interchange of civilisation began 
which sjirang up between the Teutons and 
the Finns, and continued until historical 
times. Possibly some* more accurate evi¬ 
dence may be obtaiiKxl bv tlu' science 
of comiiarative philology. Such inquiries 
will show what Teutonic or what Finnish 
elements were the earliest or came 
into closest connectum. The Finns, at 


any rate, 

Civilisation 
of Finns 
and Teutons 


have retained a number of 
Teutonic woids m extremely 
ancient form, corresjjondmg 
almost precisely with the 
“ Primitive Teutonic ” which 


philologists have restored. On the other 
hand, this Finnish tendency to form loan¬ 
words from Teutonic has continued to a 


recent period; for instance, the Roman word 
cempo, the innkeeper whose inn was used as 
a shop by the simple Teutons, reappeared 
among the Finns in the form kauppias. 
Further evidence of the kind is the fact 
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that about the period when Tacitus wide, 
and afterwards, the (Germans showed far 
moremb'ivsl in the Finns than in tlu'Slavs, 
and Roman authors and geogiaplu'rs 
obtaiiK'd mill'll iniormalion Irom thi'm 
coiici'rmiig the Finns. This information 
conlaiiu'd cirors such as (iermans would 
make. A biancli ot the Finns r<dlcd 
tlu'iiisi'lvcs Qiuens, while the (Iermans 
('.died Hk'HI Finns, m tlu'ir terminology. 
Ongmally, mdcvcl, groups of jK'opli's had 
111) spt'cial appellation ot their own. It 
w'.is tlieir neighlx)urs who felt the necessity 
1)1 discovering and popiilai ising such 
ap])i'llatii)ns. In this wa\ such terms as 
Welsh, (German, Nt^gro,‘Indian, Imiui have 
aiisen. The Germans called these Omens 
by their own name Oiicn—the English 
Oiieeii—and ])0]nilar et\'mol()gy then e\- 
})laine(l the word by sujiposing .a temale 
su])ri'macy to (‘msI among the J^'iims ; tins 
IS accepted by Tacitus who gives lull 
respect to all that he hears, but liims(*lf 
mnkes a trc'sh confusion of names. Th(' 
debt owed by the reutous to llieii inter¬ 
com se with the Finns can j)robably be 
determiiU'd only by the excavations ol thi' 
n ^ . ardueologists,who have reci'iitlv 

Prehistoric 1 i ^ c 

. discovered a ni'W modi' ol 

Siberia tracing foreign milui'iicc by 

conqianng the style and work¬ 
manship ol domestic utensils ; this clue 
laki^s us back through the 'I'eiilomr iioilh 
i)l Europe to the Imuho-I -gnan distnrts 
and to the primitive mines of the Ural 
and Sibei la. 

As yet we are not aware whethi'r the 
Teutons leached the Ihiltic at tlie })oiiit 
where this coast turns to tlie north or 
to the south. As evidence lor the first 
supposition we c'au h.nelly legard tli(' 
tact that the southern 'reiiions at a lali'r 
])eriod, with their “ ])rotertive clothing,'' 
their mode of house eonstruetion, Iheii 
astonishing iiowcrs oi eiidurauee. and many 
other })relerences and customs, apju'ar as a 
nation living much as the present iuhabj- 
tants of the north, standing m this ics])ecl 
in a certain contrast to those who lived 
upon the same isothermal lines. There is, 
however, no doubt that the settlement 
of Scandinavia was not accomplished Irom 
this point, but only when the South-west 
Baltic was reached, though we cannot 
venture to say that the question is solved 
by supposing an early ignorance of navi¬ 
gation. It has been shown elsewhere 
that the ship is one of the earliest means 
of transport knov/n to mankind. It is. 




THE TEUTONS ON THE MARCH 
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in fact, far easier to travel along the coasts 
and to cross even open stretches of sea in 
simple vessels than to advance overland 
through uncleared forests and swamps 
with cattle and carts. This is an ex¬ 
perience that foices itsell upon the notice ot 
any trav(*ller who visits a forest country 
or archipelagc^ washed by the sea and not 
TK IT* open to civilisation. From 


their food it has certainlv 
inhabitants concluded that those 

oi uenmarh inhabitants ol Denmark, 

who left behind them the famous mussel 
heaj)s, or “ kitchen-middens,” were dcc}i- 
sca fishers and mariners. Confirmatory 
evidence is afforded by the boldness with 
which these Geimianic tribes, who after¬ 
wards Ix'longed to the PVankish and Saxon 
alliances, ravaged during the first millen¬ 
nium of our era Britain and even more 
distant shores and coast lines ol the 
Roman Empire. We know, again, how 
the Vikings, who harassed the Frankish 
kingdom, crossed the great North Si'a 
upon vessels which could be rowed up 
rivers. We know what bold mariners were 
the Goths when they reaclu'd the Black 
Sea in the third century ; even bolder 
at a later date were the Vandals of Africa ; 
while later again the Scandinavian Waiager 
(Varing)ar, Varinja, Varanger), who w(‘re 
thorough re]:)resentatives ot the old Teu¬ 
tonic civilisation, crossed the Baltic east¬ 
wards and reached the Finns, travelling 
as ‘‘ rowers.” They journeyed by river as 
lar as the Black Sea, and even greater 
distances, dragging their shij^s from the 
Dwiiia to the Dnieper. There is no reason 
wdiy the early Teutons should not have 
borne this character. Water communica¬ 
tion wherever it exists is readily us(‘d, and 
a civilisation speedily arises astonishing in 
its complexity. The collections of anti¬ 
quities Irom Stralsiind, Schwerin, Kiel, 
Copenhagen and Stockholm display a 
civilisation with which no inland culture 
could compare. The similar impression of 
P an early settlement relatively 

re IS one endowed with strong 

Memorials -i. i-j. • x i 
ontheB^Hi* Vitality IS forced upon any- 
one who makes a personal 
acquaintance with the coast lands and 
islands of the Baltic ; the old and remark¬ 
able prehistoric memorials and remains 
which are to be found around this sea 
far surpass anything of the kind upon the 
mainland. Their dispersion over the exten¬ 
sive districts of the Baltic produced an effect 
upon the Teutons corresponding to that 
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of the Indo-Germanic dispersion. Local 
communication, which would have favoured 
the process of unification, was replaced 
by disintegrating infliu'nces ; a unity that 
was never uiutorm, but in course of 
transition, began to break into subordinate 
groups. Thi'se were not lormed instan¬ 
taneously, but they began to arise, and wc 
('an speak of north Teutons and south 
Teutons. The latter art' iundameiitally 
identical with the so-calh'd west Teutons, 
and these we know to be the same as 
the Germans. 

To the north Teutons belong the modern 
Scandinavian tribes, where they are 
not ot P'lnuish or Lappish origin, and the 
Danes, whose early settlements were 
also upon the southern })ortion ot th() 
Scandinavian peninsula. At the dawn of 
histor\’ the scjiithern (u^rmans are to be 


found u])on the south coast of the Baltic, 
both in Mecklenburg, in West Pomerania, 
and lurthcr south, and also upon the 
peninsula of Schk^swig-Holstein and 
Jutland, which for simplicity will hence¬ 
forth be retf'n ed to as Jutlaud. The ti adi- 
tions ot tlu' peoples themselves must be 

Kelts end as evidence with tlu* 

e s an greatest caution, and certainlv 

Nei Kbours cannot be regarded as providing 
pr(x)f upon problems of sucli 
remote antiquity. At the same time, lh(^ 
powers of nn'inory in ruitions which ]X)ss- 
essed no writing have been proved to be 
remarkable ; in their sim])le ])()ems, coni- 
})osed under the revoK'iit and critical 
examination of the whole commiinitv. 


they created ” annals ” for themselves, as 
Tacitus calls them, and we may there tore 
reter to the fact that the south Teutons, 
m contrast to their related tribes, know 
nothing of any sudden change of abode ; 
as Tacitus learnt, they regarded them¬ 
selves as indigenous. The iact would be 
true if the original home of the Indo- 
(xcrmaiiic tribes was actually about the 
Baltic and the North Sea; and they 
certainly were native to the soil in so far as 
they did not pass the Baltic. 

Teutonic borrowings from the Kells 
are obvious. The Kelts were early 
neighbours of the Teutons; they had re¬ 
tained their sympathy with Mediterranean 
culture, and especially with the Italians, 
and had advanced to the North Sea at 


an early period from the other side. 
In the case of the many points of lin¬ 
guistic contact between the Kelts and the 
Teutons, we must naturally separate 
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those elements which are due to common The Teutons received but few elements 
association in late Indo-Germanic times, ol civihsalion from the Lithuanian group 
and the borrowings of a later ])criod, w’'hen during their immediate neighbourhood, 
the Germans came int(^ contact with the and e{jually little from tlu Slavs w^hen these 
Kelts in a second intimacy, and with latter gradually advanced to their ini- 
newly acquin'd washes lor civilisation, mediate Irontua's. (hi the other hand, 
Naturally the absence of any ])c*rmanent Lithuanians and Slavs received much Irom 
geographical division from the neighbour- the Teutons. Their ndationsliip is analo- 
mg settlers, and Cierman desire lor instruc- . gous to that of tli( Teutons 

tion and ca])acil y to learn, both j)erha])s ^ o j Among otiier things 

acting as alternate influences, mad(‘ this on^he^Lavs gained lioiu the Teutons 
nation especially inclined from the oiitsiT ^ (‘xpri'ssions lor the idea of 

to borrow from others. The Kelts thus lordship, and received the Keltic term 
fiist act(‘d as the tutors of the (ieiinatis, “ riks " and the Tc’ulonic “-w’olt ” and 
and this to a remarkable extent, until the “ kunmgass.” “ K'mmgass ” became the 
Romans relieved them of the task ; the Lithuanian ' kuningas,” and was used 
(jcrmans then transmitted jiail of tlu'se as a distmcti'x* title of superiority, winch 
accpiisitions to the remaining T(‘utonic wns ajiplu'd to the jn'iest at a later date ; 
tribes, and also to the Slavo-Lithuanians. in Slavonic tins latter lovm wns reduced 
Among a large iiumbi'r ot borrowing- to “ knas and “ kneese.^’ Kventually 
from Keltish etymology wau'e many terms kandfus)” also l)Lcame “ krai " and 
dealing wath wair and setthanenl, and kroll ” (“ kriill ”). The Slavonic method 
especially wath means of transport, also of lormmg jirojier names was also m- 
the word “ riks - “ commander.” fiuenced l)y Teutonic methods ; ” vladi- 

The Cxermans, indeed, as a result ot (heir mir ” corresponds exactly with the 
peculiar political systcau, made no proper wait- ” and ” -mere ” ot Teutonic names, 
use of the term; but the w'ord became and ‘‘-mero ” (Segimt r, Sigmar, Ingwao- 
How the popular as an clement ui the mer, etc.) a])pi'ars to corres])()nd with the 
Germans Got di^fmgiiistu'd frequent Keltic termination -marus,” 

Their Names ’ for instance Hojorix used in piojier names. Finally, the 

among the* C^imbri (th(‘ latei Slavo-Litlmanians received from the 
termination‘‘-rich ” iiiFriedrich or Frederic, Teutons a considiTable number of ex- 
etc.. is the same). Teutonic name-foim- pressions dealing with intercommunication 
ations of v«uious kinds point to close and economic facts. 

connection wntli these loccntlv discovered Between the south (lermans, next to tlio 
Keltic sources. At a later ]x*iiod wa* Kelts and the Skivo-Lithuanians, W'cre 
find names like Flavius, (iaudms, Civilis, settled lor some tune, a])art from the 
Serapiou ; at the lime ol the Hunnish Finnish i)eo])les. anotiier branch of the 
supremacy wt find Hunwulf, Hunigais, Teutonic group—nam(iy, the east Teutons, 
with otluM* similar borrowings througliout The name has i • en chosen by pliilologists, 
German history to the time ot Jean, i.ouis, whose rescarclKs are toumled upon the 
Henry and Harry, wii(‘rever foreign (iothic translation of the Bible by ITfilas, 
fashion overmastered the Teutons; other literary w’orks ol an ecclesiastical 
similarly, m the earliest period, wa^ find the nature, a few^ inscriptions upon domestic 
lormatioa of [iroper names under Keltic articles, some scattered wwds in Latin 
ndhuiice. From time to time, however, texts, and numerous proper names ])e- 
thc (Germans wa‘re obliged to find names longing to kindred nationalities. 'Phese 
for larger or smaller groups of people ; at ^ .. latter lost their original char- 

a later period they do not disdain to act eristics or disajipeared at an 

borrow from vulgar Latin —for instance, earlier or later date. In the 

Kibiiarii, Ripuarii, afterwards (icrmanised seventeenth ceiitui y we hear of 

as Reiffcr and Rcifferscheid. So, on the last cast Teutons—namely, the Crimean 
the Teutonic side, we can show phonetic Goths. Philology regards as east Teutons 
similarity or parallel formation between those Teutons ot the mainland w^ho were 
Gaulish and German tribal names. Such linguistically more nearly related to the 
instances as Brigantes and Burgundians, Scandinavians than to the Germans. At 
both appellations of a mountaineering the same time the cast Teutons on the 
people, explain the fact, though such continent lost all sense of connection wdth 
cases may again be due to chance, their northern relatives, and either 
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developed independently, or under the 
strong influence of the west Teutons. On 
philological grounds, east Teutons include 
the Goths, together with the Gepids, 
Rugians, Skircs, Vandals, Burgundians, 
Herulians. and perhaps some earlier ethno¬ 
graphical unities. The pioneer work of 
Julius Picker has thrown 
light upon these iirohk'ms 
from the side of comjiarative 
jurisprudence—a more valu¬ 
able, because a more conser¬ 
vative sourceof information. 

A comparison of the 
common elements in the 
earliest legal codes has 
•shown that, besides the 
Goths and Burgundians, 
the Lombards ancl Frisians 
possessed a system oi tribal 
law closely related to that 
of the north Teutons. 

Where the sciences of jihil- 
ology and com])arative law 
proceed side by side m 
this matter, they support 
one another entirely, and 
no contradictory points are 
apparent. It must only be 
remembered that the lin¬ 
guistic development of the 
groups ])roceeds upon geo¬ 
graphical princif)les and not 
according to “ genealogical 
relationship,” which for 
historical purposes is prac¬ 
tically useless. 

If at the jiresent day we 
carefully consider as a whole 
the legal, philological, geo¬ 
graphical and literary evi¬ 
dence, and any other points german 





communities ; they are thus emigrants in 
the true sense of the term, seeking wider 
and fairer districts than the rocky forest¬ 
land of Sweden could offer. So far as we 
possess their native legends, we find 
mention of this emigration Irom Scandi¬ 
navia, which is thus a uselul confirmation 
ol existing evidence. 

Lpoii the question as to 
the manner in which the 
(migration was performed, 
we have evidence at hand 
both for a maritime and 
for a land route, (ieneral 
exjiiTiencc of other cas(‘s 
would lead us to conclude 
that the ship w'as the more 
usual means of tiansport. 
At the same time tluTc is 
no doubt that the land 
route through the Danish 
islands and through Jut¬ 
land also played some ])art. 

This question concerns us 
in the case of the Goths, 
wdiose recollections of Scan¬ 
dinavia arc ])reserv('xl by 
their historian Jordanes iii 
the sixth century a.d., w'ho 
us('d ('arlier (jotliic narra¬ 
tives; and also m the W'ork 
of Cassiodorus the Senator, 
the chancellor and*('iironi- 
cler of Theoderic the Great. 
The name which w^as origi¬ 
nally S])ellcd “ Gutans ” is 
preserved in the modern 
Gbtarike, found in tlie ex¬ 
tensive districts to the south 
of the old Svvcdish terri¬ 
tories and in tht' name of 
OF WAR the island of (xotlilancl. 


WEAPONS 

of the kind, no doubt can These ancient instruments of warfare At tile time W^llCll the 
be felt as to the origin of were in use by the Teutons in thei^r early l,>ornan naiTative W^HS 

the east Teutons. 1 hey are interest. The first is a long iron sword ^Tit ten the emigrant cast 
emigrants from Scandinavia, with heavy handle, encased 111 ail orna- Tculoiiic Goths were settled 
who settled upon the con- rented sheath of brass or bronze. The COast of the COntL 

tinent They broke away is nent in the'Baltic .lislricts 

tiomtiienorth 1 entons, and, that of an iron sword, with Runic in- ol the Vistula and about 
in fact, are nothing more scription, belonging to a somewhat later Giitalus The legal code 
than the early Vikings, who than the other two weapons shown. Gothland and that of 

went out as colonists in historical limes, Golarike in later centuries display some 


attempted to establish themselves, and 
while they succeeded in some districts 
they were driven back in others. 

A certain number at least of these old east 
Teutons are by no means a nation which 
emigrated as a whole, but represent discon- 
tejited fragments broken away from original 
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points of resemblance ; the same may be 
said of the mcdiaival S])anish legal codes, 
v/hich are fundamentally west Gothic. 
Jordanes mentions the Greutungs, who 
formed one section of the historical Ostro¬ 
goths, and were also included among the 
Scandinavian peoples as Greotingi. Double 
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appellations of this kind are by no means 
uncommon among tlui eastern and northern 
'feutons. 

It is si]])]ws(‘d that the Goths readied 
the mainland in part liy crossing the 
Baltic. PIvidence, liowever, o( somewhat 
doubtful value —it is, indeed, our earliest 
reference to tlie Teutons—points to a 
more complicated route*. At the time of 
Alexander the Great, Pytlieas of Massilia, 
tlie tin merchant and navigator, reach('(l 
the “ (iiill oi ()c(*an,” near the amber 
islund Al^alos, upon his famous voyage 
to the north, und encountered the 
Gutones ; this name would corresjxnid 
with the Gutans, if the emendation be 
correct. Pliny’s manuscript, which has 
Jiloiie prc'served to us the accounts of 
Pyth(*as, has the wor(i “ Guiones.” The 
island ol Abalos is most jirobably to be 
sought on the noiih coast of PTisia, where 

much amber was _ 

f o u n d ; t h e 
soldiers of Ger- 
m a n 1 c u s also 
kranv of an anibc*r 
island in that 
jiart, known as 
G I a* s a r 1 a o r 

Austeravia, the 
east island. Both 
of these are "iVu- 
loiiic words. The 
Romans ('hanged 
the 'J'eiitonic for 
«amb(‘r into g/rc- 
sinn, and avia is 
the old (kn'inan 
ait, the connotation of winch wa'^ eventu* 
ally hmil(*d by a loan word for “ island.” 
IIeiic(' the “ (iuli of Ocean” must be 
that off the Elbe, and the narrator Pythc'as 
must have found tlie (ioths after their 
migration to the cemtinent. The west 
Teutons, who were defending their settle¬ 
ments, must have left the Cmths in jieace, 
for the moment, ujion their east side. 

The Riigi once occuj)u*d Kiigen, and 
gave it this name. Perhaps it was in 
consequence of their stay in that island 
that, as Jordanes tells us, they bore the 
name Holm-Riigeii. Holm is a northern 
word for island. Jordanes also speaks 
ot Etelrugi instead of Ethelriigi, whicJi 
is the form we should expect ; the phonetic 
spelling of names by Jordanes in the 
manuscript of his work is ot no philo¬ 
logical value. In Scandinavia are to be 
found Rygir and Holmrygir. The Rugi 



HOUSEHOLD UTENSILS OF THE TEUTONS 
The use of these articles is obvious at a glance Both vessels were 
used for di mking purposes, the one being a glass goblet and the 
other a glass drinking horn, while the middle object is a toilet comb 
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also shared in the hrstoncal settlement of 
Britain, and the record has been preserved 
to us in the name of ‘‘ Surrey.” Gothic 
tradition tells us that the Cioths came into 
conflict with the Plolm-I^iigen in the course 
of their settlement upon the mainland ; 
the .scene ot the struggle must be sought 
at the mouth of the C)dcr. 

The ('arlier history of the A’^andals is 
even more obseuie. Th- various jihonetic 
S])elliiigs ot their name by the Romans 
and (Greeks sliow that the accent must 
have be»*n on the first syllable. About the 
year kjo a.d. th(‘y ^\erL settled to the 
north, betwci n the Tdbe and tlie Vistula, 
and thenr(* a'lvanced by tlie line of the 
Oder. 

The name ” Burgundians ” imjilies 
mountain inhabitants. Burg, a secondary 
form of Berg, first attained this connota¬ 
tion at a later periou, owang to tlie fact 

that th(‘Teutonic 
art ot fortifica¬ 
tion clung to the 
old methods of 
retirement to the 
mountains for 
jHirjioses of de- 
tcnce. Hence we 
cannot he sur¬ 
prised at the 
word “Tcuto- 
burg” for a 
mountain range. 
The Burgundians 
have left behind 
them the names 
o 1 Borgimdar- 
Boi'iiholm in memory of their 
ionner geographical position. At a later 
])eno(I tliey were settled upon the Vistula 
and m the district of the Netze to the 
south of the (iotlis, where their cliaracter 
as mountaineers could no longer be 
preserva‘(l. 

The Herubans hdlowed the remaining 
east Teutons at a comparatu’ely late 
date, for the reason that they were driven 
out by the Dam^s in Scandinavia. Ot 
the ccjiUmental Teutons they remained the 
most original, by the' preservation of 
their old customs and l)y the bold, defiant 
childishness of their national character. 
T.egend or jiopular tradition is wanting 
in their case, as in those of the Rugi, 
the Vandals, and the Burgundians ; there 
arc, however, several signs that their 
Scandinavian recollections were preserved. 
Tow^ards the end of the migratory period 
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they were involved in the troubles of 
their neighbours and reduced to an 
unsettled, wandering life. Part of them 
eventually reached the North Sea, crossing 
a mountainous country, and thence 
travelled to Scandinavia, w'herc in the 
modern Sweden they found a hospitable 
reception at the hands ol the Gotes. We 
have several pieces of evidence 
reserved their right to 
• ^ A return in case their migration 
la we ea should prove fruitless, and that 
the despatch of successive parties was 
continued as a regular arrangement. 
Thus tile Vandals, at the time when their 
African kingdom was flounshing, did not 
permit their compatriots who had been 
left behind in Pannonia to occu})y the 
districts reserved lor the emigrants in the 
event of their return. 

It would be bad criticism to regard the 
somewhat meagre traditions of the Lom¬ 
bards as unworthy ot critical examination.. 
According to these traditions they re¬ 
garded themselves as a third part of the 
people of the Wmiles—“the warriors" or 
“the battle-loving" — of Scandinavia. 

Their legal code most nearly resembles 
those of the Frisians ami the Saxons — 
that IS, the isolated group known to 
philologists as Anglo-Fnsians, who form 
the connecting link between the south and 
the north Teutons, who had advanced to 
the north at an early date. During the 
first century a.u. we find a people settled 
on the banks ot the Lower Elbe under the 
name ol the Bards or Langobards, thus 
named Irom the battle-axe with which 
they were armed. Velleius Paterculus 
said that “ they even surpass the usual 
Teutonic ferocity," and Tacitus observes 
that “ they are respected lor their scanty 
numbers, as they can make head in battle 
against far stronger neighbours." About 
the year 165 they left their homes and 
migrated to Pomerania; thence, about 
200, they crossed to the right bank of the 
Vistula, which the Goths had 
already abandoned, and en- 
^ j. tered the district of Galinden. 
Lombards proceeded 

through the district of the Lithuanian 
Jatwinges to the land of the Antes north 
of the Carpathians. Had no Lombard 
elements remained upon the Lower Elbe— 
they were afterwards amalgamated with 
the Saxons—there would probably have 
been no local names compounded with 
Barden, and certainly no Bardengau in the 


Elbe district about Bardowieck. To 
sum up, east Teutons, in the general 
sense of the term, were therefore the 
Goths, the Gepids, the Rugi, the Skiri, 
the Vandals, and the Burgundians. Th.\\t 
they and the west Goths were conscious 
of any fundamental difference between 
these groujis is impossible. The ])ohtical 
and ethnograjfiiical ideas of the old 
Teutons were extreimdy simple ; they were 
narrow, and yet o])en-hearted. That the 
east Teutons were ready to learn from the 
west I'eutons was a possibility not jire- 
wnted by any admitted o])posit ion between 
the two groups, but not necessarily for¬ 
warded by any leeling of relationship. The 
civilisation handed on by the Germans 
to the east Teutons is in no way difterent 
Irom that given to the Finnish peoples 
and afterwards to the Slavo-lnthiianians. 
At an early period the Frisians arrived 
at the sea by that W(‘sterly jiath which 
was aiterwards closed to the Lombards. 
It was not until a later date that they 
extended eastward and northward to theii* 
near relatives, the Angles and the Jutes, 
chiefly ii])on the islands of the North Sea. 
- Their exclusive connection with 

onhe * south Teutons jirodiiced 

« similarity between their lan- 

guage and the dialect ot that 
branch, and since the discovi'ry ot Frisian 
linguistic memorials a steady absorjition of 
the Frisian by the Low German dialect 
has been observed. In other words, the 
Frisians became ])art ot the west Teutons, 
or (iermans, in consequence ol that course 
ot linguistic and political dcvelo})ment 
which they pursued. 

The Saxons, who also took tlu'ir name 
from their favourite weapon, preser\X!d 
legends relating to the arrival of their 
earliest ancestors upon the continent, 
winch must be considered in connection 
with the Anglo-Frisian position, which 
they shared, as intermediary Ix'tween the 
south and north Teutons. Though the 
vSaxons were not west 'I'eutons from the 
outset, they entered the west Teutonic 
group at a comparatively early date, and 
lielped towards the foundation of a special 
German nationality. With the south Teu¬ 
tons of modern North Germany they formed 
that permanent confederation to which they 
have given their name ; this confederacy 
again was subjugated to the Frankish 
monarchy, while the empire exercised an 
increasing influence upon the solidarity of 
the Saxons, as upon the Frisians. 




THE RISING TIDE OF TEUTON POWER 

AND ROME’S VAIN ATTEMPT TO STAY IT 


B efore Romans or Teutons learned 
anything of one another the (kn*mans 
had been borrowing eivilisation from tlie 
Kelts, upon whom they pressed with slow 
but irresistible exj^iansion. llnlortiinately, 
no Keltic Jnvy or Tacitus has written a 
history ot these events. The sources ot 
our knowledge he hidden in language, in 
geograjihical names, or in the s])('cimens 
of archaeological collections ; at the same 
time, we cannot always share the con¬ 
fidence ot those who exjilam tliese me¬ 
morials. Only when the movement 
lia])))ens to touch some nerve in the old 
Mecliterranean civilisation does the light 
oi literature flaiiK' u]) and illumine some 
fragments ot the adv^aiicmg Teutonic liand, 
or ol its jiioneers and scouts. Then th(‘se 
ileeting events are again shrouded m the 
])revailing obscurity, lentil the time of 
Caesar wc have only vSeattered notices of 
the general migratory movements ol tlie 
Teutons, and chance fragments or jioems 
pointing to place and time. Such a frag¬ 
mentary record may be found in the 
reiiort oi Pytheas, and ve may thence 
coni'lude that the wi'stern Ciormans ot the 
Teutonic advance had readied tlic moiitli 
of the Rhine about 30 n.c. The next 
mark of this concentric expansion is to be 
toiind on ihc south side ; after 200 b.c. 


the Bastarme, indisputably a (iermamc 
tribe, had reached the Carpathians, and 


The Teutons 
Hired to 
Fight Rome 


]iart ot them were taken into 
the service of the Macedonian 
kings as auxiliaries against 
Rome. The next phenomenon 


related by Roman contem])orarics is the 
advance of the Cimbri. Then comes 


Ariovistus. 

Of this great advance against the 
Keltic nationality, shrouded in darkness 
as it is, we may at least say tliis : where 
the Teutons found good arable land they 
advanced with steady determination and 
left no room for the previous inhabitants 
except for those subjugated members who 
were bound to pay tribute. The central 


mountain district of Germany attracted 
them neither to form detimte settlements 
nor to enter nn a serious struggle ; they 
attempted to niov(‘ onward. Hence, we 
may ex])lam the wide wanderings of such 
tribes. Their household goods and pro- 
])erty, animate or inanimatt. wei< carried 
with them, and llKur ont' desire was to 
secure a permanent settlement upon good 
arable ground ; this was an indispensable 
condinon. Hence too, w(' may exj)lain 
the unusual characteristics of 
that portion of the Sucvi who 
^ advanc(‘d troin the cast. CcTsar 
ermans them as undecided, 

su])}iorting themselves with great diffi¬ 
culty, and going back to an earlier torm of 
communism. Thus advancing Irom the 
mountain lands on the right bank ol the 
Rhine, they disturbed the poimlation in 
the neighbourhood, and made no difficulty 
in ndiring before ( a'sar’s tvv'o advances 
across the line. The case was otherwise 
in 1h{‘ year i() a.d. with the Cherusci, who 
conceived, though they did not execute, 
the idea ot iwacuatiiig the country and 
retiring beyond the Elbe, only after they 
ha«i sutiered a militaiy defeat. 

Th<* details this great and general 
movement are manifold. Sometimes a 
few emigrants sejiarate Irom their com¬ 
patriots. At other times whole po])ula- 
tions or federated po])ulations set forth 
voluntarily , this latter is the rarer case, 
and was due to the compulsion of war 
and not to want ol land. While some 
went abroad to seek their fortunes, others, 
if they felt themselves strong, attempted 
to found a settlement at their neighbour's 
expense. 

Either tliey concpier, and the tribes they 
expel are forced to emigiaito, or they are 
driven back by the peoples they menace, 
who defend tliemselves in isolation or in 
alliance until the attem])t is given up or the 
assailants are annihilated, as were the 
Ambsivari. The general result of these in¬ 
dividual movements, which are repeated at 
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Blendiag 
of the 
Tribes 


raany points, and continually disturb the 
settled populations, is the mapof theTeuton 
peoples as depicted by the Roman geo- 
grai)hers and by Tacitus. Any attempt to 
form from their deserii^tion an accurate pic¬ 
ture of the distribution of the prehistoric 
groups must be given u]) as practically 
hopeless. The contusion and interconnec¬ 
tion ot tlu‘ German tribes is ex¬ 
traordinarily complex, and all 
attempts to arrange chrono¬ 
logical tables will end at least 
a decade out ot date. Tlie method of 
groujiing upon the basis of Ingwaones, the 
Istwaones, and Erminones as the “ old 
tribes,*’ which has recently been revived, 
must be abandoned. It is ethnologically 
valueless, and it is uselul only as showing 
the legendaiy connection betwet'ii nations, 
based as it is upon those early yearnings 
lor legends ot pnnu'val origin whicti are 
manifest in all nations who think them¬ 
selves of any account. The German tribes 
do not descend, but are lormed in the 
course of history, are brought together by 
the stress of pohtu'al circumstances, and 
then attemj)! to secure a unity by mutual 
accommodation. 

Anyone wlio wishes to examine ihe 
recent, and thcrefou more intelligible, 
evidence may consider the jieople ot Wur- 
ternberg, or of the Netherlands, who have 
broken away from their old nationalities 
and have become fresh unities by the 
amalgamation of very different elements : 
or the Havanans of modern Jkavaria. 
who are in the course of this development. 
At a jirevious date the Germans who 
migrated eastward beyond the Elbe, 
though ot most varied origin, thus coalesced 
in the districts ot the Mark, Silesia, Meck¬ 
lenburg. Pomerania, and Prussia. Long 
belorc came the Anglo-Saxons; before 
them again the Saxons, the Franks, 
Alarnanm, Haioarii; before them again the 
Helg^e and others. In later periods foreign 
oppression, dynastic policy, and deliberate 
Factors ^^Hi^^^ces have done much to 
io^Tribal such amalgamations. 

Unions their historical periods the 

Germans are seen with no special 
political or ethnical appellation other than 
those which belong to their component 
nationalities, or to their transitory and 
often fortuitous and fragile federations for 
political purposes. The nationality is 
the final gieat conception of unity, known 
as the ‘‘ folk,” or “ diet.” With this alone is 
connected the idea of a common language, 
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and of mutual understanding in habitual 
association. When fragments of this 
nationality emigrate, in certain cases they 
retain the name of their parent stock 
throughout their wanderings, as is the case 
with the (ioths or the Cimbri, or the 
Charudes, who came from the peninsula 
of Jutland to Anovistus. If they become 
newly settled in an inde])endent unity, 
tliey generally assume fresh titles, such 
as were taken by tlu' Lombards, who were 
offshoots of the Winilcs, and by the 
Hatavi. These were membei s of the Chatti, 
who reached the great nv^er island (Au, 
Ava) between the Rhine and the Waal 
during the general movements belore 
CcTsar’s period, and settled there. 

Fiom this island, the Bat-Au, the modern 
Betuwe, they called themselves Batavi, 
altliough they letained the ancestral 
nomenclature when alterwards providing 
names for mdividual settlements in their 
territory ; these names thus begin with 
” kat.” Their legal code is also that of 
the Chatti. But the two ])co])les ceased 
to hold intercourse ; tlie Chatti shared in 
the phonetic shilting ol the second Iligh- 
(icrman transition, while the 
e ron retain their oldcT ])hone- 

f» s\stem even to the present 

^ day, as in the name Katwijk. 

In this later jn'oeess ot name-giving, 
changing geographical conditions ]')lay an 
imi)ortant part; we may mention only 
the lurther examples of the Ambsivari, 
who took their name from the Ems, or 
ol the Sigambri on the Sieg, river names 
which are older and of Keltic' origin. These 
local appellations come into gencTal use 
only when a settlement has determined 
upon permanent residence. While Ce'esar’s 
Suevi were wandering vaguely on the right 
bank of the Rhine, or Anovistus was 
attempting to found a supremacy on the 
Upper Rhine and m Gaul with traginents 
of the Suevi and other adherents, in¬ 
dividual tribal names lost their material 
character and were all, or chiefly, absorbed 
in the great and famous federation of the 
Suevi in the districts upon the Elbe and 
Havel; all these people called themselves 
and were called Suevi. But when the iron 
girdle of the Roman Empire and of Roman 
policy forced the Suevi to abandon their 
advance, to leave their neighbours in 
peace, and to settle perforce in the hill 
country on the right bank of the Rhine, 
we meet with their separate tribal names 
in place of the general term '' Suevi.” 
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While the Cimbri were migrating, we hear 
of no other name than that borne by their 
original stock ; but the remnant of them 
who stayed in Gaul became Aduatuci. 

From the North Sea to Boliemia and 
the Beskides, the Keltic nationality was 
spread at first along the whole line of the 
Teuton advance, and the Teutons them¬ 
selves ])erceivcd that it was with this 
nationality they had to reckon. They 
required some word to connote the totality 
ol the Kelts, and for this purpose lh(‘y 
generalised the national name of the 
Keltic “ Volcae,” as the Romans after¬ 
wards wrote it, in the form “ Walchen.’* 
The Kelts aln^ady iiossessed fortified 
places, which the Germans attacked in 
vain, owing to their defective skill in for¬ 
tification and siege work. They had finer 
and better made weapons, which the 
Teutons could obtain only by importation, 
which i)roved more or less profitable; 
lor instance, the Cimbri eagerly possessed 
themselves of these weapons, and con¬ 
sidered them valuable objects of plunder. 
The public life of the Kelts was more 
advanced, and their military spirit was 
XK If stronger; in all these respects 
w*# the Teutons could learn much 
from them. In spite of these 
e eu oils Kelts gave way 

before the more inumitive and humbler 
nation, and retired, as in later years the 
warrior Germans retreated before the 
advancing wave of the Irugal Slavs. The 
Teutons, who found their North German 
[ilains too narrow, advanced by the course 
of the Weser, and drove back to the Ruhr 
Mountains from the Thuringian foicst a set 
of tribes whom archccologists have re¬ 
garded as forming a comparatively recent 
Keltic outpost. With far great(‘r vigour 
than in the hill country of Ontral Germany 
they crossed the Lower Rhine and ])roceeded 
to occupy the Keltic territory. They were 
not wholly able to ex]x*l all the inhabitants, 
or afterwards to absorb them. They 
became masters ol the country as far as the 
vSchelde, the Upper Maas, and the con¬ 
fluence of the Saar and Moselle; between 
them, however, remained many Keltic 
settlements, either in indejiendence or in 
subjugation, and the invaders began to 
be absorbed by the Keltic nationality, 
as afterwards happened to the Franks, 
the advance guard of the second Teutonic 
wave of conquest and domination. They 
became Belgae, numbering twenty-seven 
nationalities in CcEsar’s time, and still 
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conscious of their Teutonic origin, though 
only five of the Belgian nationalities 
living near the Rhine were then actually 
Teutons. The Batavi formi'd the connect¬ 
ing link ])ctvveen these Belgr'e and the 
Teutons on the right bank of the Rhine. 

With these events in the Netherlands 
and Gaul the rise of the name German 
Ori in of coMuected. As we have 
the ^ord ^heady seen elsewhere, the Ger- 
“Gcrmaii’* < hemselves did not pro¬ 

duce this api)cllation for their 
nationality, but the Kelts, who felt the 
need for some such geiuM*al term. The 

Germans” Irive not, to the })iesent day, 
develo])cd any general leeling for the 
necessity of any special designation denot¬ 
ing their philological totality—(icrmans, 
English and Scandinavians. Those sci¬ 
entists who led the necessity are con¬ 
tented with the old Keltic term, which the 
Romans adopted, and which German 
scholars borrowed from them. The Keltic 
origin of the word ” German ” is beyond 
doubt, though its etymological significance 
is not certain. All that can be said is that 
it was an expression suitable to denote 
non-Keltic nation.s, for the Kelts also 
applied it to their Iberian neighbours, the 
Oretani. On the Rhine they gave this 
name, as Tacitus rej:)orts, to the Tungri, 
who were the first to cross. ” Thus the 
word was extended from its original appli¬ 
cation to a tribe to co\'er a whole nation,” 
wu'ote Tacitus, and this tribi‘, -first tem¬ 
poral ily known as German, resumed its 
name of Tungri. 

Ciesar, like Tacitus at a later period, 
clo.sdy examined the general relationship 
of the peoples e labhshed in Belgium, and 
wdth the care of an ethnographer, whose 
resc*arches w^ere guided by the wide 
political outlook ot a rising power, was 
the first to point out the accurate lines of 
distinction between Gauls and Germans. 
Meanwdiile it has gradually become clear 
that the Cimbri also belonged to that 
, mysterious wave of peoples 
r which the Gauls called Ger- 
°. mans. Not , until after the 
esearc Cimbnaii war, about the period 
of the great Servile war, does the opinion 
become clear in Rome, for which Cccsar 
was the first to give the desired and 
necessary evidence. 

The migration of the Cimbri is one of the 
numerous subordinate movements among 
the Teutonic tribes. Its importance is 
due to the fact that it led to the first 
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immediate collision between Teutons and 
Romans, and obliged the latter hence¬ 
forward to devote careful attention to the 
nations appearing upon the geogi'aphical 
and political horizon to the north of the 
Alps. It is impossible to dispute the fact 
of the later existence of a nation of the 
Cimbri upon the Cimbrian peninstila by 
„ which the wandering bands were 

^omans absorbed. The inhabitants of 

the Elbe peninsula were in relations 

with Augustus, surrendered to 
him the plunder which they had received 
from the migrating Cimbri, and were 
settled in a district which was by no means 
an ultima IhiOc for the Romans, whose 
fleets then sailed the Elbe, who had 
gained the Frisians for allies, and who were 
considerably successful in their efforts to 
acquire a geographical knowledge of the 
whole Teutonic nationality, including the 
Scandinavian portion. When, however, 
these emigrants found their home too 
small, at what date they started out, how 
much time they spent in travelling or 
fighting their way through the Germans 
upon the south, through modern Central 
and Upper Germany, and through the 
Keltic nations there established are ques¬ 
tions entirely shrouded in obscurity. It is 
not until the last years of the second 
century b.c. that we gain any inlormation 
upon the nature of their migrations. 

In the year 113 b.c. the Cimbri had 
reached the north frontier of the Alps ; 
commercial and political considerations 
had already turned the attention of the 
Romans in this direction. It was in the 
process of dividing the Keltic territories 
that the Romans and Teutons collided for 
the first time. The Cimbri considered 
that the world was wide enough for them 
both, and that the Keltic districts were 
extensive enough to suffer division into a 
Roman and Teuton sphere ot interest. 
The same views are afterwards expressed 
by Ariovistus, and in either case there is 
'Tk k •» no direct intention of challeng- 
attacking the deeply 
^ P respected power of Rome. The 

ver ome respectfully informed 

the Romans that they had heard of their 
victories over the Kelts, and were therefore 
anxious to secure a friendly accommoda¬ 
tion. Whether they are treacherously sur¬ 
prised or openly attacked, the Cimbri 
gain victory after victory over the Roman 
armies; at the same time they are ever 
ready to make peace, send ambassadors 
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to Rome, and continually urge that the 
Roman government should not oppose 
their establishment at a suitable point in 
the Keltic districts. Rome, on the other 
hand, which had suddenly become con¬ 
scious of this Keltic question, though not 
knowing who the disturbers really were, 
declined to admit their requests, drove 
away the compliant emigrants from the 
north frontier of the Alps, and gave them 
no rest, even 111 Gaul. 

At that point the Cimbri met with com¬ 
panions in misfortune, the Teutones, a 
great horde ot emigrants like tliemselves, 
with the exception that those homeless 
Teutones were more probably of Keltic 
than of Teutonic origin. Their attem])ts 
to find settlements m Gaul, either in tlie 
dominions of the Romans or in those of 
the brave Belgi, had ])roved fruitless. An 
invasion of the Cimbri into Spam had led 
to equally little result, and the two hordes, 
recognising the unity of their juirpose, 
resolved to march upon Italy. The 
Teutones chose the road over the western 
Alps, the Cimbri returned by way of 
Noricum, which was better known to 
Great them, across the Brenner Pass. 

Clos(‘r examination shows that 
. . there is more reason to suppose 

^ ^ some rivalry between them 

than any project of military co-operation, 
such as Rome with her political ideas 
naturally imagined. 

It is impossible to say whether the 
Cimbri were pursuing any definite 
plan, whetluT they had resolved with 
greater determination than before upon 
the conquest of Upper Italy, the 
most fruitful of the Keltic districts, 
the occupation of which the Romans had 
recently begun, or whether they iiKTcly 
wished to compel Rome to buy off their 
menaces at the price of some final con¬ 
cessions in Gaul. Further, the fact that 
the Cimbri left their baggage in Northern 
Gaul in the care of a detachment left 
behind for the purpose seemed to show 
that they merely intended a threat. More¬ 
over, when they had driven the German 
armies out and secured a footing, instead 
of entering Gallia Cispadana, they spent 
much time in irresolute wanderings in 
the district of Gallia Transpadana, which 
was not yet entirely subjugated by Rome. 

When Caius Marius at length confronted 
them they again demanded from him per¬ 
mission to found a settlement for themselves 
and for the Teutones, as otherwise it would 
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be impossible for them to make peace. It 
was only by the scornful answer of Marius 
that they learned of the previous destruc¬ 
tion of the Teutones at AqutC Sextirc. On 
the Raudian plain before Vercellai, Marius 
inflicted equal destruction upon them. Of 
the migrating Cimbri there remained only 
the detachment which had been left in 
Gaul; these ])eople secured a settlement 
among the Belg;e, and their amalgamation 
with the Tungri produced the Belgian 
nationality of the Aduatuci. 

The Cirnbri were lollowed by other 
emigrants, who advanced within the 
Roman Empire in their northern search for 
settlements. At the jioint where the 
Rhine crosses the fiuitlul plains and the 
temperate region to the north of the Alps, 
Germanic jieoplcs forced ihei^ way ancl 
settled as the advance guards of the 
Germanic settlements around the old Keltic 
towns ; the Nemeti appear about Speyer, 
the Vangioncs about VVorms, the Triboci 
about Strassburg. The great riv^er of 
Keltic name now flowed, as regards its 
middle and upper reaches, no longer through 
Keltic territory, or only through scanty 
xk 'T portions ot it. Throughout 
Ihe leueoas ^p^tricts ot the Main and 

the Danube the Kelts were 
an y 1C thrown into disturbance i)y the 
Teutons, were forced into movement, and 
collid(‘d with one another. From the 
Mam to the Alps they retreated before tlic 
Teutons and surrendered their country, 
even before the invaders had determineil 
upon its capture or retention. 

Thus m the angle ot the Rhine, about the 
modern Baden and Wiirtemberg, the south¬ 
ward adv^ance of the Helvetii created the 
“ Helvetian Desert,'' and in this iorm the 
land about the Black Forest to the east 
remained ownerless tor a long period. 
The Teutons were more than ever anxious 
to sc‘ciire a settlement where the soil and 
the climate would produce a rii'h and 
easy life. They were not then the patient 
agriculturists of later centuries ; to that 
])oint they were educated only by the 
necessity lor self-content. Their character 
at this time is rather arbitrary and 
pugnacious than hardworking or laborious. 

While we proceed to base these events 
upon motives and interests of low 
standard, we must not judge them with too 
nan'ow a mind, or forget that migration 
begets the desire for wandering. The 
plains of the Upper Rhine attracted the 
advance guard of the conquerors with far 


greater force than the mountains of 
Upper Germany, and the sunlit civilisation 
ot the west and south also proved an 
enticement. More successful than the 
Cimbri two generations earlier, Ariovistus 
and the bands of Suevi which he led 
were able lo make themselves masters of 
Setpiani to the south of the Triboci, to 
seize the ]>hins on +he Upiier Rhi icand on 
Ctes&r's south, and thence to extend 
p * * westward towards J ura and 

PoHc*^ the Doubs. The process of 
Belgian occupation m North 
Gaul began to repeat itseli in the centre 
of the country. 

Rome had been greatly jxiralysecl by 
doiiiest'*. dissension, and it was high 
time lor her to n‘sumc the Teutonic policy 
which she had earned out against the 
Cimbri and to secure the pacification of the 
Keltic distri(d. Caesar appeared as the 
great leader of this policy ; lu' began by 
repelling the Helvetii, who had found 
Ide uncomlortable in their contracted 
settlements, which were invadcvl by other 
Keltic tribes ; exploring bands of Teutons 
increased their anxieties, and they were 
therefore seeking a settlement in Gaul to 
the west. C?esar's victories drove them 
back, and he was able to use them as a 
buffer against the Germans. Ariovistus 
gave them no help ; under the consulate 
of Ca'sar, Rome had sent him presents c.f 
honour witli royal insignia and harl given 
him the title of a friendly king. When 
the Helvetian question had been settled, 
Ciesar turned against him. The confer¬ 
ence between the two leaders led to no 
result, and is re’uarkable only for the fact 
that Ariovistus \xas willing to lead his men 
as Roman auxiliaries it they might remain 
p 'acelully m llieir settlements among the 
Sequani. But CcTsar was not only iinxious 
to drive them out, but was com])elled 
to do so ; their exj)ulsioii was necessary, not 
only for the sake of the (}auls, but also for 
. that of the remaining Teutonic 
aesar in (ribes. All appeal to arms re- 
Pursuit of a ^ ' 


Great Object 


suited in his iavoiir, as in the 


case of his great-uncle Marius, 
whose triumphal monument ho had ad¬ 
mired in his youth. 

Qesar was now able lo pursue his great 
object; he proposed to solve the Keltic 
problem definitely by closing Gaul to 
any Teutons whatsoever, and making the 
Rhine a frontier of the Roman Empire. 
He had preferred not to venture on the 
experiment of including Ariovistus within 
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Caesar's 

Broken 

Pledges 


the province he was about to create ; 
but this policy he followed in the case of 
the BelgcC, who had lost their Teutonic 
nationality and become Gauls, althougJi 
they offered the bravest resistance. The 
Belgae were necessary to him to complete 
his work ; he wished to make them the 
bulwark of his great ])rovince 
of Gaul, and not to leave them 
as a standing danger and a 
basis for marauding raids upon 
Gallia Minor. He was able to win over 
the Teutonic Ubii with greater ease ; this 
tribe lelt the need of such support, as they 
were continually struggling against wander¬ 
ing bands ol Suevi and other neighbours. 

When Caesar closed the inlets of Gaul, 
these Teutonic struggles upon the Rhine 
naturally grew more intense. Such 
Teutonic bands as crossed the Rhine 
were destroyed by Caesar with an utter dis¬ 
regard of ills pledged word, even when 
they were the victims of those same 
Suevi, whom he regarded as the origin of 
these disturbances. Against the Suevi he 
undertook his tv/o expeditions on the 
right bank of the Rhine, which merely 
forced that tribe to retire to the interior ; 
these attempts were speedily ended by 
Ciesar before any disaster could occur. 
The Rhine frontier, however defective as 
a l^oundary, was retained throughout tlie 
decade following Ciesar’s supreme com¬ 
mand in Gaul. When the Teutons, who had 
been finally driven from their hat )i tat ions, 
were admitted to the west bank—^as, foi 
instance, the Ubii—jiermission was given 
them to settle in definite form. More¬ 
over, during the revolt of Vercingetonx 
Caisar had oiiened a new jirofession to 
dissatisfied and restless Teutons by ad¬ 
mitting them into the Roman service as 
auxiliary troops ; it was a profession which 
speedily rose to rejiute, and was regarded 
as analogous to the German system of 
war bands. 

It remained to repeat Caesar's policy 
on the Rhine, and on the Danube also, 

. before the Teutons reached 
♦k^'*®**^* crossed that river. This 

Servic^^*^ was done by Caesar’s intellectual 
* and political heir, Augustus, 

through the creation of the provinces of 
Noricum and Rhaetia; the task was 
caiTied out without disturbance from 
the Teutons, whose main body had 
advanced no further than the Main. 
New and more portentous incursions 
and disturbances broke out in the Rhine 
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district. Rome did not care to remain 
content with the inadequate frontier line 
afforded by the river. When a world- 
empire is on the rise and its neighbours are 
in a state of political unrest there is an 
unconscious tendency to push the frontier 
forward. Ciesar had securi'd Gaul ; Au¬ 
gustus and his followers attempted to pro¬ 
tect the three divisions of Gaul by means 
of the provinces of Germania. 

The first and second provinces of (ier- 
mania were easily and rapidly created, 
as they were situated upon the lelt bank 
ot the Rhine and comjiosed of the German 
settlements already in existence; it re¬ 
mained to secure the third Germania 
' pi o Vince by carrying the eagles of Rome to 
the Elbe, and thus following the lines of 
commercial intercourse which had been 
opened by traders in the frontier districts. 
Then in the year ib b.c. the incompetimcy 
oi the legate M. Lollius produced a 
general resumption of hostilities. 


Nero Claudius Drusus had made the 
Rhine frontier a strong basis of opiTations 
by providing a lull supply ot torts and 
garrisons even u])on the right bank ; 
How the Mainz was the central point. 

Teutons were 
Romnnised 


while the construction of the 
Fossa Drusi had made the 
navigation ]x)ssil)le at the 
mouth of the river in the largia* delta of 
the Rhine, which then lay further east¬ 
ward than at the present time. He had 
won over the Batavi and the Frisians to 
accept a position of subjugation similar 
to that of the Belga\ under Roman 
sujiremacy, had sent a fleet to the coasts 
ot the North Sea and up the German 
rivers, and liad traversed the luture 
province in various directions with his 
army, Tiberius Claudius Nero, the brother 
and successor of Drusus, who died upon 
his return from the last great expedi¬ 
tion in 9 B.C., pursued the same policy. 
Experience had, however, shown him 
that the Teutons were most easily Roman¬ 
ised if they were allowed to go their own 
way, were compelled to acknowledge 
Roman supremacy, and were left to oiler 
their support, whereas a series of cam¬ 
paigns and })remature plans of subjugation 
were more likely to turn their attention 
to their own powers and prospects of union. 

This policy proved, as might have been 
expected, so successful, that the third 
German province was for a time brought 
into actual existence. There was but one 
opponent to its permanency—Marbod, 
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king of the Suevi, whose name is Latinised “-ham.” etc., is very familiar in England, 
as Maroboduas; but a second arose in The district which was occupied by 
consequence of the blundering whereby the Kindred or its settlement, the village 
P. Qumctihus Varus destroyed the achieve- mark, was the property of the community, 
nients of liberius in the yc'ur a.d. which was thus a “ mark corjioration 
Marbod, like Arminius, would not accom- llie distribution of the g]i^)und which was 
modate himsc;lf to the short-sighted policy can'i<'d out at slated jieriods gave the 
or to the ancestral institutions oi the temporary nsnlruct to individuals, pro- 
Teut()nic tribes. It may be asserted that vided th'^t they obcer ed the 

had it not been for the ])olitical and conditions imp )sed (Jii the corn- 

general education gained by the young Kindl-cd iTiunilv; pasture land and forest 
Teutons in the Roman service there would were tor a long time enjoyed 

have been no “ (jerman Liberator,’* and in conimon. The aflai»'s oi individual 
that the Teutonic characteristics would i iniilu's also came witlnu the purview of 
not have proved sufficiently strong to tlui Kindiaal in Pschaiacter as an economic 
resist the process of absorption witliin the corporation, so lar as families could affect 
Roman Kmpire, tlu^ comninn }>ossession ot propcity or of 

The “ Kindred” (5t/)/)(^) is a conception labour: thus, for instance, the kindred 
which the Teutons derived irom their exercised a right of confirming marriage 
Indo-Germanic ancestors. It existed in contracts, and the ajipomtments ot guar- 
embryo ill all Indo-Germanic soendies, diaus. Hence the separation of the m- 
though it was not developed until the dividual irom his kin, or opposition 
])enod of seiiaration, with th(' result that between the individual and the km, was 
the characteristics and even the designa- an unexampled occurrence at the outset 
tion of a Kindred are not th(‘same m every ol the historical Teutonic period 
case. Among the Teutons the Kindred is About the beginning of the Christian 
rather democratic than patriarchal ; it era these conditions in other respects 
WKatth is a union of related families or W(Te of a very ])rimitiv"e character; a 
‘•Khidred ” general organisation existed only in 

R • rights, and authority exercised tlio lorm of Kindreds within the mass 

by the heads of families. ol Teutonic tribes who were connected by 

The thorough conservatism under which a common nationality and language. 
Teutonic constitutional forms have devel- This organisation was lirst extended by 
oped has but little modified th(* old pur- tlie necessity of concluding and of turning 
poses and arrangements of the Kindred to practical account alliances of peace 
even in liibtoncal times. In primitive and m between the tribes. Thus federations 
later times it remains a delenuve alhance, combining several Kindreds arose; these 
never asking whether a member is ” guilty” acted as corporations upon important 
or ” innocent,” but jn'otectmg him m occasions, and these corporations wer<' a 
fends, blood qiianels, legal pnx'esses, kind ol jiidiciat court. It was not a 
oaths, cund accepting the rcsjKuisibihtv lor court which could decide or pronounce 
his actions as long as he is not formally xipon points of law, but it could hear 
deprived of membciship. The Kindred arguments u])on questions of compen- 
is a coherent armed community, and as sation, when such questions arose and 
such forms the smallest unit ot the army. theKindiaal concerned were not in a state 
It is an industrial and economic guild ; ot antagonism. In such cases the court 
the individual household has personal provided that the Kindled iijion uhicli 
possession only of implements and mov- ('omjxaisation or jHM'tormance 

able property, among which the house was . v as obligatory should perform 

for a long lime included, just as tent poles Code ; there was as yet no 

and coverings were among nomadic tribes. conce])tion of a j^enal code. 

This economic unity forms collectively The old name leu this larger conjunction of 
with its inhabitants a village, which Kindreds is the Hundred, or, in the 
consequently in later times bore the name northern provinces, herad, herred, harde. 
of the Kindred, just as during the periods The term is derived from the numeral 
of migration resting places and encamp- ” bund,” a hundred, probably the highest 
meats may have been named after the number which the original Teutons 
tribe that used them. Thus, the patrony- possessed. We cannot, however, venture 
mic followed by suffixing -ton,** -ford,** to conclude from this term the existence 
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How the 
“ Folk ” 
Originated 


of a numerical limit to the corporation. 
Any attempt of the kind is met bv the 
most obvious contradictions ; for instance, 
the Hundreds are not extended or con¬ 
tracted in correspondence with the change 
in population. 

The term “hundred” was merely an 
indefinite expression, which might connote 
ten multiplied by twelve just 
as much as ten multi])lied bv 
ten (the Teutons also })Ossessed 
the term “ great hundred ”); 
the term is no more mathematically 
accurate than the usage of our more 
educated age, when it s(mds a thousand 
kind remembrances or speaks of millions. 

The slate, or, as the Teutons said, the 
Folk, was formed at some date which we 
cannot determine. For the latter expres¬ 
sion the term “ army ” is practically 
equivalent. Both were formed only gra¬ 
dually and slowly. The Folk originated 
like the Kindred and the Hundred, though 
in another manner and direction, from the 
need lor peace and mutual helj-). Hence 
its origin is not to be regarded as instan¬ 
taneous or uniform, or its organisation as 
entirely systematic. It grew slowly and 
siin}>ly ; in the historical period we find 
Teutonic races with this organisation only 
in midway process ol development. A 
number of neighbouring and related Kin¬ 
dreds and Hundreds united to discuss the 
ways and means which should enable them 
to protect their territory and property 
against foreign enemies, and also, if occa¬ 
sion arose, to imi)rove their position at the 
expense of others, by some common attack. 
The object of the Folk is therelore wholly 
military. 

It is upon this basis that all its organisa¬ 
tion is founded ; the council which 
deliberates and frames proposals, the 
popular assembly (folk-moot) of the men 
capable of bearing arms, the law of crime 
—cowardice, desertion, and treachery— 
and the consequent rise of a criminal court 
Th Pri St punitive power. This new 

. * criminal code has no connec- 

Hundred courts, 
® ® which are essentially different. 
The assembly of the Folk is injured in its 
military capacity by such transgressions ; 
it becomes a court, and proceeds to find 
a suitable means of executing punishments 
—by the hand of the priest. The trans¬ 
ference of punitive rights to the Hundred 
courts is a far later regulation of the state, 
when it had become a regulating and 
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highly organised power. At the moment 
the earlier corporate elements, the Kindred 
and the Hundred, are used only to forward 
its military objects as comjionent parts-of 
the “ army.” 

To ])ut the matter another way, the 
Kindred and the Hundred exist as military 
elements, and there is neither o]:)por- 
tunity nor reason lor any other mode 
ot division. On the other hand, in order 
to subserve the military })urpose. the 
Kindred ])ermitted certain interference 
by the state with the 1 ights ot guardian- 
shi]) re.served to themselves and to their 
lamilies by ])ronouncing youths to be 
cajiable of bearing arms before the j^iojuilar 
assembly—that is to say. capable of being 
enlisted m the army ujxm the occasicui 
ot its muster. At the same time there is 
no actual interference of the state with the 
family ])ow(T of the household ; capacity 
to bear arms and ]matriarchal j^mower are 
totally different characteristics. 

With these creations we reach the ideas 
ol peojde and ])atriotism, or, as we should 
say, of state and citizensliip. Here, again, 
there is no settled system or line of 
demarcation. We find members of a 
. nationality breaking away, 

o/the^ founding new settlements and 

. becoming independent jmeojmles, 

* as in the case of the Batavi and 

the Mattiaci, who were fragments of the 
Chatti. Had Ariovistus been permanently 

successful, the seven fragments of different 
nationalities which, at the least, he led, 
togetlier with the several thousands of the 
Charudes who followed him, would have 
grown into one nation. 

We find nmnants or fragments of 
one nation absorbed into others ; for 
instance, the Aduatuci, a remnant of 
the Cimbri, amalgamated with the 
Tungri, w’^ho had “ first ” come to Bel¬ 
gium ; the Sigarnbri, again, absorbed the 
remnants of the Usipetes and Tcncteri. 
Sometimes there is merely a temporary 
amalgamation, and a later dissolution or 
attempt to dissolve ; thus the Kugi, whom 
Theoderic had led to Italy, attempted, 
after the murder of Ildebad, to choose a 
king of their own, and broke away from the 
Ostrogoth nationality. Thus the history 
of the old Teutonic nationality is for these 
reasons, as well as for their continual 
migrations, far too complicated a joeriod 
to be represented for more than a moment 
by maps or general views. For the 
same reason, it is impossible to use the 
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information at hand as a basis for specula- except the federal assembly, which for 
tions about unknown prehistoric times. practical reasons is indispensable and 
A repetition of the process of Folk forma- generally employed. Ihidcr these cir- 
tion can be observed, though taking j^lace ('umstanccs some compensating element 
ui)on a higher plane and m wider form, was requiied to guarantee fidelity to alli- 
The co-operation of the Folk naturally did ances, and this end was gamed by oaths, 
not abolish war from the world, but religious forms, the union of divinities, and 
separated war and peace somewhat more the subjugcition of the allianc.* to the rule 
clearly from mere disorder, and made the ^ of the divine deities. When an 

difference of more im])ortance. Thus the Amphictyony thus formed has 

impulse which had led to the formation of p*^***®”*^ remained some time in exist- 

the Folk remained operative, and con- cnc(' a federal name, used for 

junction was no less necessary than before, definite jmrpijses, taki's the place of the 
As formerly a number of tribes and him- individual folk names, 
dreds were forced to cornbim', so now Folk The net‘d for an i.irher historical origin 
unions were driven to union. Hence the is then felt, and finds expression in the 
corporate character of Teutonic history as form of epic legends, or, what is a different 
a whole regards the peoples as a transition i)rocess, in artihcial ethnogonies and other 
form of the corporation, next in point of fancies of the kiinl. .Many dliances survive 
greatness to the allied state. This body the course of only one campaign, while 
again, produces a transition to the others remain inexistence only in intention, 
“nation,”in which the inodernTeutoiis have and can be aroused by the impact ot some 
arranged themselves, both to-day and at an strong collision. There is evidence to 
earlier period, if at the cost of great effort, show that the federal ndigious festivities 
This movement, which concerns the Folk once celebrated were not necessarily 
unions, began in prehistoric times, but it allowed to collapse—the gods are not to be 
remains in constant and steady progress at offended —though the political meaning 
the outset of German history. The possi- ot the federation may have passed away. 

bihtyot achievement depends We find, moreover, alliances which may 
. ® ujxm the equalisation of com- have remained operative tor a long 

TransiUon^ petitive Concurrent forces. The time, perhaps for centuries, though they 
rAnsi I n existence ot the Folk union at least remember their great imj)ortance 
also exercises a retrograde influence. It is only in its alter effects and tradition ; 
everywhere existent and recognised ; its this is true of the Suevi at the time of 
objects and its md(‘pen(lence have over- Tacitus. Apart trom this we shall hardly 
shadowx'd the individual ot flesh and blood, be able to connect the isolated tracks 
]ust as the modern Mecklcnburger or West- which wind betwTen diftereiit groupings 
l)hahan is forgotten in his general German of the Cierman nations, or to gather any 
nationality. Thus the Bructeri oi Chorusci fruitlul or defirfle result from the tradi- 
as such did not loiget the desirability of tional fragmem-. of ethiiogonic ideas, 
conjunction with others, but only when Similarly, only in a lew^ cases can we 
confronted wnth immediate danger did this venture to say w'hethcr later states have 
jiossibihty become urgent m tlieir eyes; giown up out ot individual lolks or from 
Ihev must first become accustomed to a tlu‘ remnants ot alliances, 
wider ])olitical outlook and do not care to To form and keep alliaiK'es in permanent 
see their customary tiaditions diminished connection, to secure the adherence of 
in importance. allies, «ind m this \\\iy to unify diviTse 

Thus at the time of primitive Ger- i-a- -ofthc ^he jinvilege 

man history we find the (iermaiis in .. in of the kings and imncc'S. The 

a condition of more or less transitory peace and Wnr foimation ot their 

federation, and only gradually do we houses was naturally based 

find individual federations ' becoming upon the individual Folk. Any iederation, 
jiermancnt associations in the form ot no matter how democratic its basis, winch 
states. Possessions of the Folk as such are pursues military and jKflitical objects, 
not straightway abandoned to the federa- stands in need of leadership, not only in 
tion when a Folk enters into an alliance war, but also in deliberation. On the other 
with others ; it remains an independent hand, every man wlio desired power, or 
and political community, and will have to work for the general welfare, was 
nothing to do with any federal institutions obliged, by the special character of the 
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old Teutonic kin organisation, to act 
upon every occasion in concert with his 
Kindred. He exists only lor the Kindred, 
and his every performance is open to 
discussion. Without the Kindred he cannot 
rise to pre-eminence, and it is not himself, 
])ut his kin, that he brings into the fore¬ 
ground and makes the leader upon national 
Annuls n^icstions. The question thus 
requires examination upon this 
Tacitus when we find leading 

personalities and their policies, 
however democratic and well founded, 
involved in domestic difficulties and ovit- 
whelmed by them. 

On the other hand, at the period covered 
by the Annals of Tacitus—an excellent 
source of constitutional information—wc 
find at times within an individual Folk a 
leading Kindred, with its precedence 
secured in a surprising measure—provided, 
m fact, with a special legitimacy, which it 
carefully ])reserves m such cases as 
marriage contracts, which are confined 
to members of equal rank, in those in¬ 
stances which we can fully examine. 
“ Stirps regia is the name given by 
Tacitus to such a family—the noble 
family of any specific nationality. This 
family provides the princes, from whom 
generals are chosen according to their 
capacity. These leading men, known as 
“ kuninge,'' from their membership of 
the kuni, or noble Kindred, regarded 
as a family, are as yet far removed from 
any monarchical power or sovereignty ; 
the latter belongs in all things to the 
general assembly. 

The princes settle only unimportant 
matters by mutual discussion, in accord¬ 
ance with a custom which arose for obvious 
reasons of convenience, and their decisions 
are subject to the consent of military, 
national, or popular assemblies. To the 
latter they have to bring their decision on 
the more important matters that have 
arisen in their own discussions. They are 

Th Wise ^^is assembly, and 

RuU o/** naturally the most important 
fhcP^ces orators, though anybody may 
speak who has the prospect of 
getting a hearing. In view of t he solemnity 
with which even savages conduct debate, 
no doubt shyness forbade attempts to 
speak in most cases. All this is excellently 
described by Tacitus, who also shows how 
the princes ruled “ auctoritate suadendi 
magis quam jubendi potestate “ by 
the influence which persuades rather 


than by the power which commands.” 

For leadership in war and military expedi¬ 
tions the appointment of definite persons 
was a necessity. A chief, whom Tacitus 
calls dux, rendered ‘‘ duke,” was ap- 
})Ointed, or sometimes two dukes. But the 
latter system was tried only in jirimitive 
times and was not always successtul. 
The holder of the office is drawn from 
the noble families m e\’ery case of which 
history s]leaks. Tacitus is in agreement 
with this statement, though Bi'da em¬ 
phasises the jirincely character ol the 
dukes among the Saxons in Britain. But 
c‘ven in face of the enemy their jiower is 
by no means unlimited, and their carelul 
plans are occasionally overthrown by the 
jealousy of their blood relations and the 
success of these in persuading the military 
assembly, which met for executive pur¬ 
poses as the Folk. 

The process by which a particular 
Kindred took a leading jiart and became 
a noble family of historical imjiort cannot 
be explained in lull detail. There is some 
evidence to show that the noble family 
was able to pledge the credit of the whole, 
as the conceptions adal (noble) and odal 

DividiM (proi'crty) differ only l)y a dis- 

41 . Ill t met ion of vowels. Again, the 
the Plunder • i i -r' j. 

of War princes in the time of Tacitus 

received gifts in virtue of their 
loading position, voluntarily given by 
their tribal associates ; as such Tacitus 
mentions animals and field jiroduce. It 
is, however, especially important that the 
manager of the general assembly should 
be in communication with the all-jiowertul 
gods. The members of the noble Kindred 
jirovided the national ])nest or ])riests, 
built, administered, and maintained the 
sanctuaries of the gods, which we must 
imagine as buildings provided with sub¬ 
ordinate offices, sheep, cattle, and pasture, 
and an adequate temple precinct, not¬ 
withstanding a passage in the “ Germania ” 
which Tacitus himself contradicts in the 
“ Annals.” 

The division of the jdunder taken in 
war remained the privilege of the popu¬ 
lar assembly until Merovingian times, 
though no doubt the leaders gained 
certain preferences in this respect. A 
somewhat larger share of prisoners of 
war—^that is, slave labour—^was assigned 
to the leading Kindred, and enabled them 
correspondingly to extend their agricul¬ 
tural operations and their property. Thus 
their capacity ^ and their public work 
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received not only a social and j:)o]iti('al 
return from the whole community, but 
also secured an increase in property which 
steadily consolidated their position. More¬ 
over, the formation of the above-mentioned 
ideas of a penal code threw the execution 
ot punishment into their hands, as they 
were the priests who offered to the gods 
the sacrifices which ajipeascd their wrath 
and secured thenr friendship ; the} alone 
could attack the person or the life of the 
Teuton. 

A further advance in power which 
began at the time ol Tacitus may 
be seen in the fact that they not merely 
conduct the popular assembly, but 
also divide among themselves the right 
to visit and conduct the assemblies of 
IT* j j Hundreds. Wc must not 
The Kindred under-estimate the high power 

in Powe* which was given them by the 
in ower system of retainers, or by their 

right of training the young to the use of arms 
where their parents or blood relations were 
unable to perform this duty. Here we 
have already in embryo the later right of 
tutelage exercised by the crown. 

Hitherto we have spoken only of the 
princes as members of a noble Kindred. 
As regards their mutual rank and position, 


they are all able to raise equal claims 
in point of right. Flavius, the brother ol 
Arminius, ienounces the royal jKisition 
which belongs to him among the Cherusci 
as he IS remaining in the service of the 
Romans ; but his son Italicus, who was 
brought u]) as a Roman, afterwards con¬ 
centrates in his ])erson all the rights of 
, the Kindred ol which he was 
« , the s le remaining represen- 

.h« Kindred ^ativ. These rights wiy 
resfiected as long as jxissiblc 
by the nationality, which was especially 
mistrustlul of new men and of innovations. 
Only in very special cases did the Teutons 
raise a new royal family by choice Irom 
one of the other Kindreds in ojiposition 
to the old lamily. 

The overthrow^ of Marbod or Erma- 
naric. with its consequent confusion, does 
not prevent the resum])tion of their 
hereditary privileges. By the elevation 
of Wilichis the (ktrogoths broke away 
frcmi the younger house of the Amah, 
which had become alienated from the 
people; at the same time one of the 
first acts of Witichis was to secure a 
kind of right to share the legitimac}^ of 
the Amali by his marriage with Matas- 
winta. Though every member of the royal 
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Kindred had the right to come forward 
as prince, we find in numerous cases 
that not all of them actually exercised 
this right or would have had any prospect 
of success. The different blood relations 
of Segestes and Arminius are ])olitically 
without any jmblic reputation, although 
they enjoy not only princely rights, but 
Father princely title {princeps, 

in Tacitus). The same remark is 

Armin' « brother of Segestes 

Arminius although his 

noble birth and consequent right to act 
as national priest induced the Romans to 
call him from the third Germania to act 
as priest at the Ara Ubiorum, which had 
been set up at Cologne for the three Ger- 
manias, and corresponded to the altars of 
Rome and Augustus, set up at Lyons over 
the three Gauls. The father of Arminius, 
who outlived the greatness of his son, 
was of no political importance whatever. 

This narrowel* clique of principes—among 
the Cherusci, Segestes, Arminius, and his 
uncle Inguiomerus—who busied themselves 
with public affairs, attempted to determine 
the decisions of the people, and thus 
arrived at an attitude of mutual jealousy 
more or less pronounced. The majority 
of the })opular assembly follows now’ one, 
now another, of these leaders, according 
as he has been successful or represents 
the most popular view. No one of the 


nobles, or kuninge, was able to become 
the sole and privileged ruler in the later 
sense of the term, with definite and polit¬ 
ical privileges assured to him for a definite 
time ; they were continual rivals, attempt¬ 
ing to secure the momentary and fickle 
approval of the majority. 

None the less, individual personalities 
a])peared, sufficiently powertul to break 
through the restraints of the Kindred and 
to concentrate its collective rights w’lthin 
themselves. Ariovistus is not exactly a 
prince of this character. He succeeded in 
securing permanence for his personal 
position as prince and duke to an extent 
unusual, and not in accordance with the 
principle of tribal constitution. This he 
achieved by securing definite authority 
over the Gauls and also from Rome. 
Marbod, on the other hand, is an over- 
thiwvcr of tribal legitimacy after the 
manner of the Ciesars. 

The Marcomanni, w’ho be¬ 
longed to that portion of 
the Suevi which had entered 
the Rhine district, had settled in 
the Lower Maine, and w^ere there 
stationed when Augustus and Drusus 
began that policy which brought them 
between two hostile frontiers from Mainz 
and Rluetia. Marbod then led his 
people up the Maine to the comparative 
seclusion of Bohemia, which had been 


Marcomanni 
in the Place 
of Danger 



BATTLE BETWEEN .THE ROMANS AND MARCOMANNI 
The Marcomanni, a Germanic tribe that originaliy dwelt between the Rhine and the Danube, expelled the Boil 
from Bohemia and part of Bavaria early In the Chnstiah era,-and founded a kingdom which reached to the Danube, 

From a relief on the Colonna Antonina at Rome 
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abandoned by the Boii. Mar bod had 
become a politician in the school of the 
Roman military service. He attempted to 
make himself a jiower equal to the Romans. 
He was a man of high importance, who, 
attempting to break through the restric¬ 
tions of his nativf' birth, had developed 
his cajiacity, driven away his blood 
relations, absorbed their rights, and 
founded the continuance of his supremacy 
on a basis of militarism, and also u])on the 
predominance of the Marcomanui over 
other Teutonic jK'oples. His rule was 
obeyed over an area extending even to the 
Lombards at the mouth ol the Elbe Thus 
he ajipeared as a rival acting against the 
Romans on the east front ot the Teutons 
to secure supremacy tor the Teuton 
sphere of intluenee, and his rivalry was 
the more formidable as the existence of 
such despotism generally depends ujxm 
unceasing effort and e\t(‘nsion. 

Formerly it had been important for Rome 
to save the Keltic districts from the hands 
of the Teutons, who, though an incoherent 
force, were advancing ujiou every side ; 
and so now the question arose whetlKT the 
district occu])]ed by the loosely united 
, Teutonic ])eo])les between 

Three Years 

evo ift should belong to Rome or 

Pnnnom. to Marbod. 

Such being the situation and the 
opjiorient, tlu' former ])olicy oi Tiberius, 
to overcome the Teutons by ])eace and 
not by the challenge ot cam])aigns, ])rov(‘d 
inapplicable. Alter careful plans and 
pre})aratory expeditions through Ger¬ 
mania, which showed him that the ] ojailar 
ojiinion of the Germans was inclined to 
supjiort Rome and its ]K)licy rather than 
the supremacy ot Marbod, he beg'an his 
double attack upon the kingdom ol the 
Marcomanui by a simultaneous advance 
from the Danube and the Rhine in the 
year 6 a.d. At this dangerous moment tor 
Marbod, a revolt broke out in Pannonia 
and Dalmatia, and Tiberius was occupied 
with its suppression until the year 9 a.d. 
Marbod, who could hardly have survived 
had he not given some diplomatic assist¬ 
ance to this revolt, calmly reverted to 
his old relationship to Rome, as a supreme 
king of equal w^eight wdth the emperor, 
and pursuing a like policy. 

The third province of Germania was not 
to be lost to Rome on that account. 
Augustus had been able undisturbed to 
place the garrisons on the Rhine at the 


disposal of Tiberius for the subjugation 
f)f Pannonia. In Germany, on the right 
bank of the Rhine, the diminished Roman 
troo])s held their winter or summer camps 
in time of peace ; the surrounding tribes 
and their princes who could be won over 
by the grant of empty distinctions 
admitted the claim of Roman supremacy, 
P and the governor e> ercised 

sX^emacy /f'ts of levying taxes 
. . and of summary jurisdiction. 

Recognised P. Quinctilius 

Varus, however, in either of these depart- 
n^^'iits, went far beyond anything that the 
jxitient TeuUmic tribes had hitherto borne 
in the way ol ju essure. Hence it became 
possible* for Armmms to rise in oiiposition 
to Segestes, the Irieiid of Rome, to deprive 
the latter ot the leadership of the Cherusci, 
to secure the alliance of the other pcop)les 
on the right bank ot the Rhine, to lead 
them ck‘veily against the position of 
Varus, and to destroy that leader with his 
army of Roman soldiers and Teutonic 
auxiliaries—Iroin the peoples oi the North 
Sea—in the Teutoberg forest in 9 a.d. 

Arminms had returned no long time 
previously from the Roman service. C. 
Julius Qesar, to whom the south Teutonic 
relations with Rome owe their beginning, 
had introduced the custom ot using 
German troop>s as Roman auxiliaries. We 
must remember to distinguish between 
migrating tribes in search of land and 
the adventurous raids of bold companies. 
Caesar was acquainted with Teutonic 
invasions of Gaul m both of these forms. 
When he discovered the urgent need for 
cavahy to deal wPh the last great revolt, 
he had employed ihe enterprising spirits 
of certain mounted ti'oops of young 

Teutons. Whethei or not this was really 
intended as a last resource in time of need, 
from that time forward German auxiliaries 
become a regular and extending branch 
ol the Roman service. Thus, while the 
Roman state crushed the Teutons or 
. attemi)ted to confine them 
ar ariaas boundaries, it opened 

as Oman armies to this nationality 

by the offer of emp^loyment. 

Leaders of such barbarians became Roman 
officers, generals, administrators and high 
officials. The Roman armies gradually 
lost their nationality, and became a foreign 
force, consisting chiefly of Teutonic troops, 
paid by Romans, fighting for Rome, but 
unable to prevent the overthrow and dis¬ 
ruption of the empire, and destined one 
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day to seize Italy, the last remaining 
pro\"ince of the empire, for themselves 
under the leadership of Odoacer. 

At the moment the use made by the Ger¬ 
man nobles—that is, by the members of the 
leading kindreds among individual peo])les 
—of the instruction which they gained in 
the Roman service and brought home with 
. . them is sufficiently remarkable. 
Arminius already spoken of 

m tte Hour ^J^rbod. The ‘equcs Rom- 

o riump »»Arminius,when he led the 

revolt against Varus, had no intention ot 
following the precedent of the Cimbri and 
Ariovistus by requesting the Romans to 
settle a time and place lor a battle or for 
a judicial decision by the judgment of 
God. War,- indeed, w^as orlog or iir-lag, and 
lag means law. Arminius, however, had 
been trained in the Roman school, and he 
paid his teachers in full for all their 
treacherous attacks since Noreja. 

We know but very little of the ideas 
which inspired Arminius, but if in the joy 
of his triumph he had cherished the 
ambitions of Marbod, his capacity would 
have been unable to cope with the mass 
ot opposition which he encountered. The 
prestige ol Segestes revived, and the 
rivalry between himself and Arminius 
continued for many years with varying 
success. The younger man was helped to 
recover his preponderance by the inde¬ 
fatigable efforts of Germanicus, the son 
of Drusus, who held command upon the 
Rhine, to repair the defeat of Varus by 
campaigns against the Teutons. 

Segestes was eventually forced to take 
refuge with the Romans, together with his 
relation and adherents, who were obliged 
to follow him, and to abandon the field to 


Arminius. Germanicus might lead Segestes, 
whose company he had not compelled, in 
triumphal jirocession, but the fact that his 
ally w’as no longer in his own country 
was a wholly unexjiected result of this 
struggle for Rome. Such was the opinion 


Tiberius on 
the Imperial 
Throne 


of Tiberius, who was now 
upon the imperial throne and 
saw this fresh confirmation of 
his old theories as to Teutonic 


policy. He put an end to the campaign, 
considering that if the third Germania 
was to be reconquered it could be better 
secured by peace than by war. 

The province, however, remained lost to 
Rome; and this was, as Tacitus says, with¬ 
out doubtthe personal achievement of 
Arminius. He saved the Germans on the 
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right bank of the Rhine from becoming 
Roman provincials, as those upon the left 
had become, in which process large and 
capable numlxns of the German population 
were lost to Germany; and thus he actu¬ 
ally became, not merely the liberator, but 
actually the saviour of German nationality 
and of German history. 

The Roman abandonment of punitive 
measures left Arminius triumphant during 
his own tunc. “ In battles against Ger¬ 
manicus he fought with varying success, 
but as a leader of war he was uncon¬ 
quered'’—thus Tacitus summarises his 
achievements. The tribes on the right of 
the i^hme were free, and owed their liberty 
to him. Among the Cheriisci he had but one 
serious ojiponent, Inguiomeriis. He now 
put forward the claim of supremacy over 
the Cherusci. and as vSegestes had formerly 
gone into exile, so now Inguiomeriis took 
to flight and went to Marbod. This fact 
expresses the whole change in the political 
situation. 


In ))Iac(i of the Romans, who had 
given up the conflict, Marbod led the 
opposition against Arminius, w’ho was also 
confronted by Marbod’s championship of 
iLf u A “freedom” of the country 

Marbod bpi^veenthe Rhine and the Elbe; 

-Freedom- people who had hitherto 
obeyed Marbod now deserted 
to Arminius. An appeal to arms led to no 
clear decision. Marbod, however, was not 
triumphant ; his despotism had begun to 
totter, and soon collapsed entirely. One 
of the nobles whom he had driven out, 
Katwxilda, returned from exile and seized 


his position, but only to fall himself the 
more rapidly. Katwalda was soon living 
at Frejus under Roman protection, as 
was Marbod at Ravenna, while their 


respectiv^e adherents had left the country 
and were settled by the Romans in the 
frontier district on the Danube. The 


“ kings,” how^ever, of these Suevi—the 
name which they now resumed—were 
chosen by the Roman emperors themselves. 
Thus we meet with a new and clever 


system, introduced by Rome; the evils 
of tribal supremacy were utilised by Rome, 
by the help of her i>ower and the weight 
of her name, to raise one man to high 
positions, who now became the “rex," 
though entirely dependent upon Roman 
patronage, in place of the Stirps, th'^ 
princely family, which was a continual 
source of disturbance. In this way the 
Romans gained considerable successes 
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to the north of the Danube, even among 
the Quacli and Marcomanni. This German 
kingship was not, however, based upon the 
Roman j:>olicy, but upon the slow and 
systematic disregard of common family 
claims—a process which could be achieved 
only after centuries had elajised. On the 
other hand, it will be perceived that this 
Roman policy was extremely likely to 
stimulate ambitious Teutonic nobles to 
secure a despotism with - or better with¬ 
out—Roman hel]), though such sujnemacy 
could be secured only for individual persons 
and was not necessarily transmitted by 
inheritance to their children. 

Among the Cherusci also the Romans 
were able to introduce their king. After 
the fall of Marbod, Arminius lound no 


obstacle to the task of making his leader- 
shi]) and his policy a permanent basis of 
settlement. He wished to “ become king,*' 
in the words of Tacitus, who speaks of him 
as “ regnum adfectans.” In the course of 
this attempt Arminius was overthrown by 
the existing members of the noble Kindred, 
whose rights were infringed by his efforts. 
The principles of public right and the 
actual state of affairs were in opposition to 


German 
History in 
Epic Poetry 


his })crsonal claims. Howevw, 
(k^rinan tradition long re¬ 
mained faithlulto the liberator, 
and at the tune of Tacitus his 


fame was sung beyond the limits of the 
Cherusci in those epic poems m which the 
Teutons, lor want of a written language, 
preserved their history. 

At the death of Aiminius a generation 
of conflict within the noble family con¬ 
fused the succession until the year ^7 A.D. 
The only remaining representative of that 
house was Italicus, the son of Flavius, 
who had been brought uj) among the 
Romans. The invincible ideas of legiti¬ 
macy raised this last member of the family, 
the nephew ol Arminius, to the leadership 
of the nation, and, with the support of the 
Romans, Italicus entered the district of 
the Weser, which he had never before seen; 
he was now personally a “ rex,’* as the 
“ stirps regia** depended entirely upon 
him; he was sole king because there 
was no other “ kuning,” no other man 
belonging to the noble family (kuni). But 
the cessation of political faction was an 
inconceivable result. Misunderstandings 
arose, and partisans from the struggles 
before the year 47 rose against Italicus. 
In vain did Italicus urge their want of 
nobility, as Tacitus expressly explains, 


and show that no right existed except that 
concentrated in himself; struggles began, 
and Italicus was forced to flee to the 
Lombards, who were then settled on the 
Lower Elb(% to secure; their interference. 
Further evonts are unknown to us. 

Our scanty knowledge of the history of 
Italicus shf)ws ]flamly enough the em- 
«. .... Viarrassnumts which iru vitably 
^ . . .arose from tl.e well-devised 

the Romans protecting 

dependent kings, m view of the 
fact that the kings themselves did not 
sto]) at consideiations of legitiinacy. Even- 
when the Ronia^^s fought with tlie Chatti 
and other Teutons in the course of the 
lirsl centurv, hd great achievement was 
ever attaini'd, and the triumj^hs which the 
emptu'ors celebrated before the senate and 
peojile of the capital were but tf)o plainly 
fictitious. The true inwardness of the 
Roman policy consists not in these 
stinggles, but m the great technical labour, 
which lasted for decades, ol establishing 
or lu'oterting the lines of frontier. The 
several liiu^s of the Rhine and the Danube, 
regarded as frontiers, were isolated unities 
and as yet unconnected : in the district 
of the U])per Danube, on the wooded 
heights ol the Baar and the Black Forest, 
which were as yet occujiied by neither 
Romans nor Teutons, and also m the 
fair plains of the Breisgau, the ownership 
of the land was a doubtful (piestion, and 
its occupants always changing.- The 
angle lormed at the north-east by the 
U])])er Danube and the Rhine formed a 
deep wedge between Rluetia and Upper 
Germania. Whfl'^ the world-em])ire was 
still advancing, < i while ad\'ance was 
conteni})lated, indecision on this point 
could be settled by a general advance of 
Roman authority either to the Elbe or 
elsewhere. When the intention ot advance 
had been abandoned, it was necessary, 
before the Teutons reached the old Keltic 
territory, which was now ownerless, to 
, close this wedgc-sha})ed opening 
and the “Helvetian Desert,** 
Am itious known as the Agri De- 

Climates, and to make the 
Danube and t he Rhine the common frontier 
line from Pannonia to the North Sea. 
Such was the purpose and the meaning 
of the line of communication drawn from 
Kelheim to Rheinbrohl ; the separate 
fortifications and protected lands were 
eventually united into one great fortified 
boundary line. 
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THE GOTHS IN ITALY 

From the painting by P F Poole, R A By permission of the Manchester Art Gallery 




THE GREAT TEUTONIC DELUGE 

GOTHS IN CONFLICT WITH THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

DOME hod now established her frontiers; The G(»ths, again, who before the year 
the time of expansion, of attack and 200 a.d. had lK‘en driven from the Lower 
counter attack, had ended, and a resjute Vjiiiila, had gone up-stieam and turned 
follows. Then comes a jienod of defence to the east abinil the Carpathians ; about 
and loss. From the Black Sea to the North the \ear 200 they appear on the Black 
Sea the Teutonic nationality surges over Sea and (ni the irontier of Docia. AffeT 
the frontier and breaks through the* a decade of struggle by land and by sea, 
boundaries erected in Dacia and in the Rome surrendered Dacia to the Goths 
coast lands of the Black Sea ; some ra])id name’s iilti^r an expensive defence, 
advances are driven back, but they Su^endcr to great province 

remain a presage foreboding the inexorable ^ was k)st to the Roman Em})ire. 

rise and advance of a current that can Aurehan was forced to sur- 

no longer be checked. The material cause render it, as Rome itself was threatened 
ot these movements is not, as before, an by the Alamaimi, whose marauding bands 
increase of population which has grown passed through Rhsetia into the peninsula 
too dense to be sup]:)orted by the rude itself. The i)olicy of using the Teutonic 
forms of pastoral life and primitive tribes as a buffer was now shown to be 
agriculture, and is therefore forced to send purposeless and inconsistent, 
out migrating bodies ; in this case we After a momentary attempt to cross the 
have to deal with a general advance from Vistula, the Lombards turned to the 
the east, which can be recognised by its south-east and thus joined hands with the 
effects and by contemporary accounts, east Teutons, wdiile the forces of the 
It resulted m a general shifting of nations, Alamanni advanced from the south-west, 
and eventually brought the whole Teutonic They came forth from the districts on 
world into movennent. the Elbe above the Lombard settlements 

Signs of this movement became evident and aEo from those upon the Havel and 
from Rha^tia, against which the Chatti Spree. For a wade distance round the 
made a disturbing advance, to Paiaionia Elbe and to the right ol it the country was 
and Dacia. The Teutonic woiid was in abandoned by the 1 eutons, and room was 
a ferment throughout its soutlu'rn boun- made lor the Slavs, wiio desired it. The 
dary—an effect which points to a great Alamanni were the nucleus and the rem- 
number of previous changes in the un- mint of the old Suevian federation and 
known interior. The Marcomanni ad- clung closely to this name, though they 
vanced to the Danube ; the Lombards did not meet wath recognition by other 
had left the Lower Elbe lor the most part, tribes on this account. In the first place 
and were following an easterly direction ; the Alamanni no longer represented the 
the Vandals, who were formerly old confederacy as such; during the 
Aurelius guttled in Silesia, also started migration other nationalities, who were 
Fighting the not members, had joined them. More- 

Teutons ^ generation fighting against over, there were besides themselves many 
those Teutons and the still more obstinate othiT Germans, w'^ho had also been Suevi, 
Jazyges of Sarmatia, with the result that extending from the Marcomanni and 
the proposed organisation of a Sarmatian Danubian Suevi in the south-east, along 
province was abandoned, and Commodus the wdiole line of the Roman frontier, to 
permitted the settlement of Teutons in the hill country of the Rhine. These 
the frontier districts of the empire on the double titles have remained to the present 
Danube. The “ pores of the empire " day, and* the name Alamanni has never 
were beginning to open to the Teutons. been adopted by the Suevi, or Swabians, 
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themselves, except under the influence of 
scholars in later times. 

The Alamanni marched towards the 
frontier of Upper Germania, while the 
East Teutonic Burgundians followed in 
their path. These two nations pushed the 
Chatti and their adherents to the north, 
after driving them to abandon their 
. . previous attempts upon Rh^etia 

the Roman destroying their prospects 
. in the south-west. In con- 

”^^**^* sequence, the Chatti became 
a member of, if not the principal nation in. 
the union of the “ Franks,” which extended 
from the Central Rhine to the North Sea, 
and appeared as the rivals of the Alamanni 
throughout the westward advance upon 
the Roman Empire. 

The year 213 marks the beginning of 
the struggle upon the frontier line itselt ; 
two generations later the Alamanni over- • 
ran the Agri Decumales and settled there. 
In that country they formed a denser 
population, as is shown by old local names, 
than in their previous settlements to the 
east of the boundary; they had now 
reached the land, under Roman adminis¬ 
tration, which had already been under 
cultivation, and found, in consequence, a 
larger extent of arable land, and probably 
learned a more productive form of agri¬ 
culture. But at the beginning of the 
fourth century this temporary satisfaction 
came to an end. Bands of Alamanni had 
long before been making raids beyond the 
Rhine into Gaul ; large bodies now, 
advancing for }mr])oses of occupation, 
overran the province of Alsace and the 
district of the Vosges. Once again the 
military j^ower of Julian drove them across 
the Rhine by his great victory ot 357 . 
But Julian’s death soon followed, and 
Rome was unable to prevent their return. 

The Alamanni of the fourth century 
certainly formed a confederacy. Their 
several component nationalities pursued, 
upon the whole, a similar policy ; but they 
^ j had methods of war and peace 
peculiar to themselves, and 

Alamanni their chief undertakings 

against the Romans they did 

not appear absolutely united. In the 

case of the individual peoples the leader¬ 
ship is at one time in the hands of one 
man, and is at another conducted by a 
commission of near relatives ; in general, 
the administrative and selective power 
within the Stirps regia had advanced 
considerably, compared with the time of 
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Arminius. By what process a uniform 
nation was produced from this confederacy 
of the Alamanni we do not know. In 
any case, this further development began 
before the period when they were subject 
to Clovis. The districts occupied by the 
component nationalities are in the course of 
becoming districts, “Gaue,” ot the nation 
of the Alamanni; for instance, in place 
of the district of the Lenlienses we find 
a Linzgau,” and the whole is ruled by a 
kingdom. 

The d(*tails of the process by which such 
a federation became a coherent nation are 
known to us only in the case of the Franks. 
They also advanced steadily from the 
left bank of the Rhine in the fourth cen¬ 
tury. They, too, were checked, though 
not driven back, d)y Julian ; notwith¬ 
standing his victory at Toxandria, he left 
them in })ossession of the country between 
the Scheldt and the Maas, which they had 
occupied a short time previously. In the 
third century the Franks had proved a 
burden and a danger to the Romans by 
the incredible boldness and extent of their 
maritime enterprises. Now, however, they 
P . appeared in forces confined 

almost entirely to land ; in 
Coasts other words, marauding raids 

* had been given up in favour 
of ])erinanent occupation. The Franks 
themselves had been driven back by the 
Saxons, the third of these important 
and recently formed federations of the 
west Teutons. The origin of the federa¬ 
tion and its name must apparently 
be looked lor in Nordalbingia. The 
federation extended so far westward that 
it embracfxi the old Cherusci, and from 
thence it turned northward towards the 
Rhine, at the expense of the Eastern 
Franks, and almost reached that river. 
The traditional task of maritime raids 
upon the Roman coasts, which made the 
process of conquest a maritime affair, 
became a monopoly of the Saxons ; they 
were thus employed to a far greater extent 
than the Frisian coast dwellers, who 
formed a settled people, and were content 
with coasting voyages. 

To return to the Franks, the character¬ 
istics of their federation and constitution 
corresponded with those of the Alamanni. 
The intermediate step between the federa¬ 
tion of nationalities and a uniform nation 
is seen in The fourth century ; it is the 
cohesion of two allied nationalities, the 
Ribuarii on the Rhine, and the Salic 
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Franks nearer the sea. In the fifth century and the rivalry of individual tribal 
we find the Ribuarii alone provided with princes, for as yet the old tribal elements 
a royal dynasty of their own. of the Tcrvinges, Taisales, etc., had not 

Theempcrorsof the house of Constantine, been entirely absorbed by the Gothic 
and at a later date the regent of the nationality. Among the Ostrogoths, on 
Roman Empire, including the Ribuarian the other hand, the noble family of the 
Frank, Arbogast, fought against the AmalungesorAmalingcs—the old language 
Rhine Teutons incessantly and often with made no difference between i and «< in 
ferocity. Chiefly on this account the this termination—had produced a powerful 
imperial residence was temporarily trans- national chief, by name Erman. nc or 
ferred to Treves, flic abandonment of this Hermaiiricli. His power .s said to have 
residence and the surrender of (iaul to the extencied over the Goths and the related 
Alamanni and Franks, and of Britain to east Teutons, over the Slavs and the 
the Saxons, was not forced upon the nations ol that Ural group to which, 
empire until the time of Stilicho, and this among others, the Estlionians and Finns 



IN COMMEMORATION OF A GREAT WAR 


The inscription on the rock on the banks of the Danube, shown in the illustration, records the great conquest of the 
Roman Emperor Trajan over the Dacians in a.d. IO’J. This hard-won victory completed the triumph of Rome, and 
through it the Greek cities on the Poutus were at last delivered from the oppression of the Dacian powers. 

retreat was due to the action of other belong, to the shores of the Arctic Ocean. 
Teutonic tribes, and to the approach of So wule an eminn' could never bo coherent, 

danger in another quarter. The action and the invasion of the Huns in 375 

of the Alamanni had formerly thrown 'shattered it at one blow. The unity of 

Dacia open to the Goths, and the Goths the Ostrogoths was broken by repeateci 

now became the agency which opeued dissensions between the remaining Amali 
Eastern and Northern Gaul to the and other noble princes, m the course of 
Alamanni and the Franks. which the Huns appeared, now as adver- 

The Goths, who were divided into the saries and now as allies, and seemed the 
subordinate divisions of the Visigoths and mastery of all the Ostrogoths without 
Ostrogoths, had extended greatly in their trouble. 

settlements on the Lower Danube about The Visigoths had made a vain attempt 
the north-west and north of the Black to prevent the Huns from crossing the 
Sea. So late as 375 the Visigoths were Dniester. Athanaric, the prince who had 
still suffering under the neighbourhood hitherto possessed the greatest prestige 
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and power, retired to the mountains of 
Transylvania with a number of his people, 
while the princes who had attempted to 
revolt and maintain themselves against 
Athanaric with the help ot Christianity, 
which was making its way into the country, 
asked and secured from the Roman 
Empire treaties guaranteeing the reception 
of themselves and their people 
within the empire. Bands of 
Visigoth converts to Christi- 
anily, who had been driven 
from their homes, had already entered the 
empire at an earlier date. I'he empire 
undertook to provide for their mainten¬ 
ance until they could begin agricultural 
operations and reap their harvests. This 
opportunity was turned to scandalous 
account by the Roman administrative 
olhcials, who strove to enrich themselves 
indefinitely at the expense of the Goths; 
the straits to which the settlers were 
reduced eveiituall}^ brought about the 
Gothic revolt, which proved successful, 
and ended with the slaughter of Valens 
on the battlefield of Adrianople in 378 . 
Thus a great Roman army had been 
defeated on Roin<in soil by barbadians 
hard by the capital of Constantinople, and 
for the first time for centuries a tnunijihant 
enemy was in the midst of the country. 

Though the Goths met with no open 
resistance in the Balkan Peninsula, they 
were unable to capture any towns. At 
the same time, this does not necessarily 
prove that they had any intention of 
making themselves masters of the country. 
In this situation the West Roman Empire 
succeeded through the AIagister niilitum, or 
Captain-general, Theodosius, in resettling 
the Goths within the boundary of the 
empire as peaceful peasants performing 
military service. With the help of their 
forces. Theodosius, who had been appointed 
co-emperor, starting from Aquileia m the 
east, conquered Arbogast, the regent who 
held the imperial power in the west, and 
— . established the unity of the 

F k'** empire. This result endured 
ulity only for his lifetime. In both 
halves of the empire, both 
Greek and Latin, he was succeeded by 
regents acting for his sons ; these were 
Rufinus in the east, and in the west the 
Vandal Stilicho. 

Alaric, of the Visigothic noble family 
of the Balthi, the leader of the Visigoths 
in the Battle of Aquileia, was the first to 
impress upon his nation the knowledge 


of the fact that Rome no longer had 
power to command the Goths, but was 
in their hands. He had been the origi¬ 
nator of the plan ‘'of founding kingdoms 
with his own forces instead ot obeying 
strangers.’’ The consent and approval 
of his nation made him military king; 
noble families, who had formerly claimed 
to lead, retirecl to the background and did 
not reappear until after his death. The 
first enterprises of the Visigoths, who 
revolted against East Rome, proved fruit¬ 
less. Alaric was in the same position as 
Fndigern ; he was able to march through 
the peninsula without resistance, but 
could not tell what to do with the power 
he had gamed. In fact, he suddenly 
betrayed a certain timorousness before 
the vast fabric of this Old World civilisa¬ 
tion, which even in its weakness appeared 
invincible. 


Stilicho did not allow to pass the oppor¬ 
tunity of acting as chamiuon for the 
helpless Roman hmipire; he did not, 
however, ju'oposc to free the hands of the 
Byzantine government by any decisive 
victory over Alaric. With the assistance 


The Goths 
Settled 
in Illyrin 


of Byzantium he conchuled 
a compact by the terms of 
which Alaric and his followers 
were to be settled m Illyria, 


Alaric himself becoming command('T-m- 


chief in that imperial prefecture. Thus 


the Goths were thrust in between Western' 


and Eastern Rome, and Stilicho might 
expect to have their forces ready at his 
disj)osal, especially against the east, 
should necessity arise. 

The situation, however, was entirely 
changed by the difficulties which the West 
Roman court threw in the way of the 
regent’s policy. Stilicho had ordered Alaric 
to prej)are for an attack upon East Rome, 
but was obliged to countermand his orders 
at the command of the emperor. Alaric 
demanded compensation ; Stilicho cham¬ 
pioned his request, but the emperor 
declined, whereupon Alaric led his people, 
who were under arms, against Italy. 
The result was a wholly unintentional 
co-operation and connection between the 
Gothic enterprises in the east and those 
of the Alamanni and Franks on the Upper 
Danube and Rhine. The western half 


of the empire, the political outlook of 
which had for a long time been limited 
by the jealousy of the east, was suddenly 
confronted by the danger of immediate 
destruction at the hands of barbaric 
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hordes. The capital of Rome, which had 
been recently fortified by Aurelian against 
the marauding raids of the Alamanni was 
abandoned by the court, which transferred 
its residence to the almost imprt^gnable 
sea fortress of Ravenna. Once again 
Stilicho drove Alaric and the Goths out 
of the i)lains of the Po, which they had 
overrun almost to the western Alps. This 
success was secured only at a dangerous 
price, involving, perhaps, permanent loss, 
as (iaul and Britain were almost entirely 
deprived of their garrisons, of which they 
were in urgent need. 

Shortly afterwards, Stilicho with the 
same troops destroyed the hands of Rada- 
gais, to whom Alaric’s advance had pointed 
out the way; they were a gigantic army 
of emigrants, composed of East Teutons 
and Swabian Germans, who had already 
crossed the Apennines and reached Fiesole. 
This band had reached the Central Danube 
in a state of unrest, the reasons for whu'h 
a])])arently continued. As, however, the 
invasion of Italy was a failure, other 
bodies of the same kind advanced by the 
Danube, broke through the position ot the 
e^.,. . , Alamanni, and crossed the Rhine 
. . in 406, some of them remaining 
*4 n**^*!. Ciaul, while the main body 
reached Spain, where they 
founded the kingdom ot the Vandals, the 
Alans, and the .Snevi. Their forcible 
passage through the terntoiy of the Ala¬ 
manni ])roved a benefit to the Burgun¬ 
dians, who had long been hostile neigh¬ 
bours of the Alamanni and had been 
pn’vented by them from advnr.cing. They 
now followed this band to the Rhine, where 
they stopped, and founded a k.ngdom 
about Worms, one of the few tangible 
historical events m this general history 
of change and migration, whicli has how¬ 
ever, found a special and tragical illustra¬ 
tion in legend and ]'>octry. 

Stilicho was unable to use his victories 
for the n'storation of the Wt'st Roman 
prestige, or to take new measures to 
secure the northern provinces, which had 
been abandoned owing to force of circum¬ 
stances. He ended his life in the course 
of a court intrigue in 408, and a con¬ 
temptible paroxysm of panic against the 
Teutons ended in the massacre of the 
women and children of the very troops 
who had just saved Italy. The warriors 
\vho had suffered under this visitation 
then turned to Alaric, who now found 
no army to oppose him. On several 



STILICHO: GOVERNOR AT ROME 
Of Vandal origin, Stilicho rose to be coinmander*in-chief of 
the Roman army, and married the emperor's niece, Serena. 
In 394, Theodosius appointed him governor at Rome. After 
defeating Alari^ king of the Goths, in two great battles, 
in 402 and 403, Stilicho aimed at making himself master of 
the emoire, but latterly his own soldiers turned against 
him. He died, in 408, in the course of a court intrigue. 
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TRIUMPHAL PROCESSION OF THEODOSIUS INTO ROME 
To Theodosius, as emperor of the East Roman Empire, was entrusted the conduct of the war agfainst the Goths, who 
finally yielded. In 383 Theodosius suppressed the revolting^ Maximus, and the following year he entered the imperial 
city in triumph. That great triumphal procession is represented in the illustration, which is reproduced from 
the Theodosius Column, erected by the Kaiser Arcadius, in 110, at Constantinople, and demolished in 100r>. 


occasions lie made himself master of 
Rome and of tlie whole peninsula as far 
as Ravenna, If ho wished to occupy 
Italy permanently, it was necessary to 
secure his jiossession ol the corn jiro- 
vinces of Sicily and Africa, without which 
Italy might well be starved out, under the 
stress of ojiposition from the East Roman 
Empire. On a journey to the Straits of 
Messina the Visigothic king died in the 
year 410. 

After some hesitation his brother-in-law 
Athaulf gave up an attempt to found, 
as he ex])ressed it, a Gotia in place 
of a Romania—a fact which points to 
some similar idea entertained by Alaric. 
Athaulf was convinced that the “ unre¬ 
deemed simplicity ” of his Goths made it 
impossible for them to follow the Romans 
as masters of a civilised empire. Thus a 
convention was concluded with Ravenna ; 
the imperial court which had seen Gaul 
overrun by Burgundians, Vandals and 
Alans, and partially absorbed by Franks 
and Alamanni, placed the Visigoths in 
the south of this province. Gaul, which 
was now to receive the unredeemed 
simplicity ** of the Goths, was at least upon 
an equality with the Italy of those days 
in point of culture ; many characteristics 
of civilisation which had decayed and died 
in Italy, especially literature, were still 
cultivated in Gaul. Athaulf’s ideas were 
largely influenced by the emperor’s clever 
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sister. Placidia, who became the wile of 
th(‘ Goth, and was especially anxious to see 
Honorms master of Italy. It was in¬ 
tended that the Visigoths slK)uld rc'ceive 
their jirovmce in South Gaul as ledt'ial 
allies ; Rome then might persuade lierself 
that she was acting tor the protection of 
this province, then threatened u])on ('very 
side. After .some months of internal and 
bloody confusion among the Visigoths, 
and after a barbarian reaction against the 
relations of Athaulf with the Romans and 
their em])cror, which ended m his death, 
an arrangement was concluded upon thes(' 
lines. This arrangement rather favoured 
than prevented the possibility that the 
Visigoth community might develop into 
an independent empire, side by side with 
the West Roman court, which ruled Italy 
from Ravenna. 

Their settlement in Gaul and a ceitain 
understanding with the jiolicy of Ravenna 
had turned the Visigoths against .Spain 
and the Teutonic powers in that country. 
But before these questions could become 
acute, the Vandals under King Geiserich 
evacuated the peninsula, and left only 
their name, Vandalusia, to the southern 
districts which they had inhabited. The 
far-seeing Geiserich then availed himself of 
the hostility existing between the imperial 
regent, Aetius, and the African governor, 
Bonifacius. This latter, as commander of 
the only province which had as yet been 
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spared invasion, counted himself at least 
as important and supreme as the master 
of the other provinces ; Italy was to him 
no more than a province, owing to her 
dependence upon Africa for her corn supply. 

In 429 the Vandals crossed the straits; 
they soon overran the country, and finally 
conquered Carthage. They occupied the 
Balearic and Tyrrhenian islands, and made 
a footing on the shores of Sicily, while 
their fleet was supreme in the Mediterra¬ 
nean. It seemed that the Mediterranean 
and Atlantic coasts were steadily falling 
into the hands of the Teutonic nations. 
The retirement of the Vandals from Sjiaiii 
proved of advantage neither to a revival 
of Roman power in that country, nor to 
the little kingdom of the Suevi, but placed 
the Visigoths in the position of future 
masters. Rome was again in that jiosition 
which she had occupied before the Punic 
wars, with the difference that her power 
was now upon the decline. 

Rome, however, still possessed the 
tradition of a policy superior to that of 
the barbarians, if wielded by a elewor 
hand; she could re]dace the decaying 
forces of her citizens by mercenaries. In 
view of the horrifying loss of Alrica and 
in oi)])osition to the l^ast Teutonic power 
that was there rising, Ac tins felt the need 
for some temporary success of the Roman 


arms. For this purpose the Burgundian 
kingdom of Worms apfieared weak enough, 
and it was certain that neither the Ala- 
manni nor the Franks would help it, as it 
had pushed itself between them. An 
occasion for war was easily provided by 
some infringement of Roman rights in 
(xaul. With the help of the Hunnish 
bands Aetius destroyed the aged king 
(hmdikar and his kingdom m 43/. The 
homeless remnants of 1 iie Burgundian 
people might become a source of general 
disturbrnce in East (jaiil. while the Gallic 
problem could be settled only l^y theur 
coin]dete subjugation : the Roman ruler 
was therefore obliged to give jiersonal 
consideration to the matter, and after 
some yea IS settled them as federal allies 
in vSabaudia on the Lake of (leneva at the 
frontier of the Alamannic conquests on 
the south-west. 

The Huns had nov but a short way to 
go in order to roach the Rhin(\ They 
weie already master's of the Teutonic 
peoples on the Noric Danube, so far as 
these had not retr'ated betore them, under 
pressure from the expeditions of Radogais 
and the Gallic invasions of the Vandals 
and Danubian Suevi ; certain Vandals 
still remained m Pannoma among otJier 
tribes in subjugation to tlie Huns. Their 
employment against the Biiigundians had 
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already shovm the Huris the road west- only • by the Teutons, who formed the 
ward. This same employment, however, standing army in Italy, 
had inspired Geiseiich with the idea of The imdiminished continuance of the 
inviting the Hun forces westward, to Roman Empire and of its universal 
further his own j)olitical aims. Geiserich supremacy remained not only unques- 
recognised that the Visigoths even now tioned by Italian ideas, but also by the 
might become the principal opponents Teutons in Italy. The Byzantine em- 
of the Vandal em])ire; they were a perors had recently wielded the im- 
Attila's ^ conquest-loving fenum, which existed unimpaired. The 

Famous other direc- Byzantine government had despatched 

Advance more or less been Julius Nepos as emperor ot Italy; he, 

closed to them by the Teutons, however, was obligi^d to retire to Dalmatia 
they would be forced to expand along before the adroit ujistart Orestes, the sue- 
that line which the Vandals had followed cesslul maker ol emperors, and Patncius, 
forty-live years previously. the lather of Romulus August ulus. 

Thus the famous advance into Euro])c The fact that Odoacer now secured 

of Attila, the leader ol the Huns and the fall of Orestes was but another 
allied peoples, during the year 451, was satisfaction to Byzantium, though there 
chiefly due to the diplomacy of was no prosptrt ol n'stormg Nepos to 
Geiserich. In accordance with this policy Italy. It was necessary to conclude a 
the Visigoths and Aetius formed the treaty with Odoacer recognising him as 
main line of resistance. Notwithstand- d(‘p(*n(lent king, as formerly with Athaull 
ing the indecisive result of the battle and Wallia, to whom the empire had 
on the plains of Mauriazen, Attila jireviously abandoned jiarts of (iaul ; 
speedily abandoned his attempt. The Init an attempt was made to secure 
plundering raid which he undertook upon some theoretical supremacy over Italy. 
Italy m the following year, which Through Odoacer the senate jiroclaimed 
was opiiosed by Aetius and not by the , the abolition of the Italian 

Visigoths, dis])layed even greater mde- * imperial dignity, which had 

cision. No definite plan o( changing the Achievements been more or less 

situation in Central Eurojie s(‘ems to have ^ * d(‘})endent on East Rome, 

been entertained by the Hun monarch. By way of compensation East Rome was 
On the death of Attila, m 453, the empire asked to grant Odoacer the title of 
of the Huns speedily collapsed. The Patncius and admit the legitimacy of 
subjugated East Teutons and Suevi se- liis jiosition with regard to the Italians, 
cured their freedom und(*r the leadership Odoacer never suspected that liis 

of the Gepids, while the East Roman achievement m overthrowing the West 
Empire recovered its courage for offensive Roman Emjiire would be the starting- 
measures. point of a great historical jieriod and 

Geiserich remained master of the situa- that historical science would treat his 
tion m the west. In the confusion reign as a landmark. The importance ol 
which followed the fall ol Aetius in 454 he the events of 476 is not merely conlined 
appeared in Rome as arbitrator. As if to the replacing of Nepos and Orestes by 
he were gathering plunder from subju- Odoacer, but is accentmited by a long 
gated territories for his capital, he series of previous events and by the 
shipped objects of value, works of art, jiossibilities which were laid open for the 
and trophies from Rome to Carthage, future. Moreover, as the remaining Tcu- 
It I *s Fate Rome and tons recognised in Italy a Teutonic and 

ia^he* ^ ^ Africa, Italy now appears as not an imperial court, many obstacles to 
Balauce ^ province the fate of which their development were remov^ed ; as 
had not been definitely decided. Odoacer was not a supreme authority 
While the East Roman Empire was over them, the quondam West Roman 
anxious to secure the existence of a West province seemed for the first time to be 
Roman emperor who should in reality be left in isolation, or abandoned to those 
East Roman governor in Italy, the Teutons who desired to extend their power. Thus 
simply occupied the country as they pleased, the settlement of the old Roman-Teutonic 
No attempt of the kind was made by the army in Italy is connected with further 
Vandals, who would only have hampered changes in West and Central Europe, 
their action by such occupation, but Eduard Heyck 
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THE EMERGINGOF TIlENAnONS 

ITALY AND THE LOMBARDS 

AND THE DAWN OF FRANKISH SUPREMACY 


A FTER the confusions of the Visigoth 
and Vandal invasions, Italy enjoyed 
a period of comparatively settled govern¬ 
ment under Odoacer and his Heruli. 
Odoacer had never entertained any 
thoughts of an imperial policy ; he wished 
to take the ))lace of the Western emperor 
only over Italy itsell and its Roman in¬ 
habitants, and as the viceroy of East 
Rome. He certainly defeated the Rugii, 
who had established themselves in Noii- 
cum, a jiroVince still remaining to Italy; 
but alter his success, he abandoned the 
province and transferred the Roman 
pojjiilation to Italy. 

Odoacer’s cam jiaign in Noncum had been 
caused b}^ the intrigues of Byzantium with 
the Rugn. Byzantium, indecrl, was ex¬ 
tremely reluctant to see this u])start upon 
the throne of Italy ; if a li uton were to 
reign there at all, it would be b^dter to 
have a king who was bound to the impel lal 
court by respect and friendship, ancl who 
would consequently act in full compliance 
with Bvzantium. Such a character was 
Theoderic, an Ostrogoth, of the family ot 
the Amah from Pannonia. He had grown 
up in Byzantium as a hostage, with lull 
knowledge ot and a high respect for Roman 
civilisation ; he had now united in his 
^ , own person the power o[ his 

Byzantium s and his two uncles, and 

r 1 also that ol a prince who was 
on u er ^ji^alic kindred. If he 

entered Italy he would be exactly the ruler 
whom Byzantium would wash to sec ; 
moreover, the Ostrogoths would then 
leave Pannonia, where they had estab¬ 
lished themselves after the collapse of the 
Hun supremacy, and where they might 


easily become inconvenient to Eastern 
Romo. Here the Empeior Zeno invested 
Theoderic with full powers, and the 
remnants of the Rugn were to follow the 
Ostrogoth to Italy. Odoacer’s action a 
short time previously--m 448, when he 
- . surrendered ancl evacuated 
Noncum. the prbvmce neigh- 
-j . bouring on Pannonia—was a 

^ ^ ^ vain attempt to avert the 

coming storm. In that same year the Goths 
and the Rugii staited. and reached Italy in 
48(). A yeai later the supremacy of Odoacer 
had collapsed, though the sea fortress 
ol Ravenna protected the king until ho 
could be ])lockaded with a naval force. In 
4()3 Odoacer surreiukaed on condition 
that he should be leit as ]omt ruler in 
Italy ; Theoderic ^pc'edily freed himself 
Irom this ernbarrassmeiit by murdering 
his lival. Thus h(‘ reigned alone over the 
])enmsula as paiMcius: the capital and 
many Romans regarded him from the 
outset as a conqueror, w^ho was ]ustified 
111 locovering Italy for the emperor; his 
(ioths si'ttlt‘d u])on the allotments oc( upied 
by the troops ot Odoacer, who remained 
subject to him. 

Theoderic’s rule is to be understood 
from two special points nt view ; in the 
first place, he restored their former con¬ 
ditions of life to the Romans m the country 
after the government of Odoacer, which 
they considered as a foreign usurpation ; 
111 the second place, his reign implied a 
lenew^al of western imperial supremacy 
over its former province of the West Roman 
Empire. The policy implied in the first 
point of view, and tne consequent con¬ 
sideration which Theodeiic showed for 
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Roman customs in general, was increased 
and developed to a remarkable care for the 
prosperity of the country. He introduced 
an economic revival and provided Italy 
with new or improvt^d material appliances. 
He constructed buildings greater than 
any emperor had built for a long 
period; he encouraged a later growth 
of the native antique philosophy, and 
in every respect was ready to con¬ 
sider Roman claims as much as Gothic. 

As regards the revival of 
the supremacy of the West 
Roman Empire, we find a 
curious state of double 
dealing; Theoderic acknow¬ 
ledged the imjierial rights of 
Byzantium end its supremacy 
over himself, but on the other 
hand his chancery documents, 
delivered to the court of 
Thuringia in the silence of 
the Teutonic interior, referred 
to himself and the house of 
Amah as free and indt;pendent 
heirs of the West Roman 
emperors. Thus, Theoderic, 
probably with complete suc¬ 
cess, alter the manner of 
Aetius, regarded the whole of 
the west, including old (ier- 
mania and the Africa of the 
Vandals, as contained m the 
political purview of the 
western imiierial jjower which 
he represented, and in every 
political event or transforma¬ 
tion, throughout Central and 
We.stern Europe, he lelt bound 
to declare his position. Thus, 
when the rising power ol the 
Franks, under Clovis, defeated 
King Gibuld, and deprived 
his peojile of their inde¬ 
pendence, and when the loss 
of a king had left them 
without a leader, Theoderic 
proceeded to exercise his 
supremacy over Rhaetia in the old 
province of Italy and over the Alamanni 
there settled, who had been in the course of 
migration. 

Theoderic, relying partly upon ties of 
kinship, attemjited to hold in connec¬ 
tion the Visigoths, Vandals, Burgundians, 
Thuringians, Heruli, and Varini in one 
great friendly federation, managed from 
Ravenna and turned against the restless 
Franks; he was also anxious to gain 


influence over his brother-in-law, Clovis, 
by overtures ot friendship. His efforts 
proved fruitless. In the year 507 the 
Merovingians advanced to the attack 
upon the Visigoths, a conflict which the 
world had anxiously awaited for many 
years. The Burgundians were allied with 
the Franks during the struggle, and the 
other trilx's remained neutral. Theoderic, 
who was thrown upon his own resources, 
saw the defeat of his son-in-law, Alaiic 11 ., 
while in the next yeai, 508, 
his dangerous ally subjugated 
almost the whole (iallic jior- 
tion ol the Visigoth emigre. 
Only in Spain, which, alter 
the elevation of Odciacer, the 
Visigoths had ia])idlv con¬ 
quered as far as the Suevic 
(lahcia, did the Visigoths and 
Alarie’s son, Theoderic’s 
grandson, who had taken 
refuge th(Te, find themselves 
sale. 

The struggle m the w’est 
was followed with close atten¬ 
tion, and with the toresight 
of a superior ruler by a yet 
earlier jiower, that ol Byzan¬ 
tium. The politeness of 
Theoderic, his loyal recog¬ 
nition of his position as the 
vassal ot East Rome, his care 
and consideration for Roman 
civilisation, could not prevent 
the existence of a deeper 
hostility between the two 
]X3wers than had ever existed 
in the old period of joint 
imperial rule. The great 
point of variance was the 
fact that the East Romans 
hated the Goths as Arians 
and as heretics ruling Catholic 
Rome. Hence Clovis, King 
of the Franks, had been, since 
his baptism, regarded by 
Byzantium as Theoderic had 
formerly been, when the destruction of 
Odoacer was a desired object. 

While Clovis marched against Alaric II., 
an East Roman fleet had attacked Lower 
Italy without any open declaration of 
war. When Clovis returned from his 
victorious campaign he met envoys 
from Byzantium, who invested him with 
the dignity of Roman Consul, which 
he accepted with the greatest respect 
and with a show of outward solemnity. 



“LAST OF THE ROMANS" 
Boethius, Theoderic’s Minister, 
has been described by Gibbon as 
“the last of the Romans whom 
Cato or Tully could have acknow* 
ledged for their countrymen." He 
was accused of treason, and was 
executed, without a trial, in 525. 
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Byzantium then helped to check the 
advance of that Teutonic power which 
alone among the new conquering states 
maintained close connection with the dis¬ 
tricts of pure Teutonic nationality, and, in 
consequence, alone seemed callable of 
creating a future for the Germans. 

Such being the state oi affairs, Theoderic 
abandoned his jiosition of neutrality so Ijir 
as to send an arm}^ across the Alps, the 
success of which secured 
him a c(‘rtam share' m 
the plunder ; he con¬ 
quered the country be¬ 
tween the Durance and 
the sea, which the 
Visigoths had occupied 
at th(‘ time of Odoacor, 
and which Clovis had 
handed over to th(' 

Burgundians as th(' ])rice 
of their help. Tlu' Franks, 
on the otlier hand, re- 
taiiK'd Auvergne', Aqin- 
tania, and the ternteu'y 
north of the (bironne, 
and, south of it, Gas¬ 
cony, including Toulouse. 

Thus the V i s i g o t h i c 


the destruction of other Frankish 
noble tribes by Clovis, and the des¬ 
potic institution of a general Frankish 
federation, or imperial supremacy of the 
Merovingians, Gregory of 1 ours has, indeed, 
no chronol(jgy to give, as he borrowed liis 
narrative of these events from the epic 
legends of the time ; he tln'iefore adds 
the events to which he can give dates 
as an appendix. He also adds . further 




OF KING THEODERIC AT RAVENNA 

offend as little 

familv right; an mstitutioh thrmigh which 

xr 1 1 T'_•__3 __ 


THE PALACE 

kingdom of vSpain retained in Gaul only 


that strip ot coast-line, with the town of 
Narbonne, which is known as Septiinania. 
The Ostrogoth and Visigoth kingdoms were 
connected by the geographical line of 
passage over the Tyrrhenian Sea. More¬ 
over, the Franks allowed Theoderic to 
exercise for the moment a supervisory 
power over the Visigoths. As regards 


THE TOMB OF THEODERIC 


isolated notice of the fact 
that do vis murd('red his 
own nearest bloc.J rela¬ 
tions. The weakness of the 
more d('veloped Te'utonic 
states still con^i'^tedin the 
lack ol any monarchical 
succession, and in the old 
I iditional rights of the 
roval house. Two power- 
lui rulers attempted to 
avert this danger in tavoui 
of the moiiarcli. Geii^eiich 
c r e a t e d the right of 
seniority—that is, the 
right ol the oldest member 
of the fainil to the succes¬ 
sion, an idea calculated to 
as ])ossible the theory of 


the Vandal Emjure perished. Clovis, with 
characteristic disregard of theoretical dcli- 
nitions, but with lull practical effect, 
‘'not sjiaring his own near relatives,’* 
secured the re.sult that of all the Mero¬ 
vingians he alone remained in existence 
for the moment, and the succession was 
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afterwards secured to his sons to the 
number of four. Even this means natur¬ 
ally proved ineffectual in the future. Thus 
family right continued to retain its power, 
even among the Franks. Both the later 
Merovingians and the Carolingians were 
able to limit its influence only by reducing 
the number of claimants by murder or 

- other violent measures of 

f our Kings Q£ ££^^3^. 

fK p ir Teutonic contemporaries, the 
me J. ranks Teuton and practical 

politician, Clovis, was the first to die, in 
511. His kingdom was not divided, but 
after their father's death his four sons all 
became kings of the Franks and of the 
subject peoples. Their working arrange¬ 
ments regulated only the amount of their 
income and the limitations of their adminis¬ 
trative power. The result was by no 
means to produce four ruling houses. On 
the contrary, when the death of one 
brother occurred the survivors took par¬ 
ticular care to reduce the extension of the 
ruling power and to exclude the sons of 
the deceased from any share in the govern¬ 
ment. The policy was successful upon one 
occasion, on the death of Chlodomer, but 
fruitless on the death of Theodcric, the 
governor of the pure Teutonic subjects of 
the empire, who had his capital at Metz. 
The rights of the royal family as a whole, 
which in early German history had been 
subject to the practical effects of personal 
influence, were thereby driven back a 
step; the actual governor became more 
strongly distinguished from hereditary 
claimants, partly as a result of his own 
course of aggrandisement and partly under 
the influence of the manifold responsi¬ 
bilities of the kingdoms which now repre¬ 
sented the supremacy of the Franks over 
other nations and over Roman subjects. 

Consequently the foreign policy of the 
Franks and of their kings followed the 
common and federal interests, and in the 
course of it the most strongly interested 
F ki h brothers appeared as the 

and guiding powers. 

Difficulties Among the Burgundians, 
uimeuities the son of the de- 

ceased Gundobad, attempted to repair his 
position by adopting Catholicism and 
courting the favour of Byzantium, with the 
result that he exposed himself helplessly 
to the attacks both of Ostrogoths and 
Franks. Theoderic was strengthened by 
the domestic difficulties which hampered 
the Frankish government, and when the 
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Franks deposed and killed King Sigismund 
in 523, he annexed new parts of the Bur¬ 
gundian territory ; the Merovingians, on 
the other hand, were obliged to spare the 
Burgundian kingdom under Sigismund's 
brother, Godomer, and not until 532 were 
they able to overthrow and to incorporate 
it wdth their own. 

Theoderic died in 526, saddened by the 
knowledge that his policy of care and 
reconciliation had proved fruitless, and 
that he had only stimulated the tendency 
of the Italian Romans and their Catholic 
Church towards the Eastern Empire. The 
epic poems of ])o})ular tradition, in their 
picture of his character*, concerned them¬ 
selves but little with these concluding 
events, of which they were in any case not 
likely to take account. They have depicted 
the mam feature of his tame as resting 
upon the fact that he became perforce an 
arbitrator and the greatest of the heroes 
who have governed the 'reutons and re¬ 
strained both the Siegfrieds and the 
Hagens among the Franks. The })icturc 
will m any case remain the more striking 
as, after his death, no one arose to prevent 
^ the Franks from disturbing the 

of Vnndal Burgundians, the Ihurmgians, 

. the Alamaniu m l^hcctia, and 
ing om Baioarii m Rhadia and 

Nonciim. In Byzantium that strong, 
energetic, and prudent ruler Justinian 
had succeeded to the throne about the 
time when the successor of Theoderic, 
the queen-regent, Amalaswmtha, began 
to gi*ow alienated from the Goths, 
owing to her ungovernable preference 
lor eveiythmg Roman. Her government 
was only legitimised by her son Athalaric, 
who died m 534; but a short time 
previously she had been able to 
perform important services to the East 
Roman em])eror and his generals upon the 
occasion of the African expedition which 
had begun after long hesitation, and 
ended in the destruction of the Vandal 
kingdom. Having secured his power in 
Africa and upon the Tyrrhenian islands, 
the emperor of the Balkan Peninsula 
could not avoid the obvious necessity 
of finally destroying the intermediate 
Gothic position in Italy. 

An outward reason for war was afforded 
by the fact that his ally, Amalas- 
wintha, was murdered by an Amalian, 
Theodahad, who became king after the 
death of Athalaric, in 535. After Theo¬ 
dahad, who was by no means a ruler to the 
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liking of the Teutonic nation, had fully 
disi^ayed his incompetence in the field 
against Belisarius, Justinian's general and 
tlie conqueror of the Vandals, the Goths 
considered themselves justified by circum¬ 
stances in lireaking away from the alien¬ 
ated and degenerate tamily of the Amah. 
In their council, or ///ziig, u])()n the 
open field they elected a new king and 
leader, Witiclus. who had distinguished 
himself by Ins bravery in a war with the 
Ciepids. Th(‘ Italian war of Justinian 
was regarded with 
favour ])y the 
Franks, as they 
hoped to derive 
advantage iioth 
from tlK‘ir old 
friends the l^ast 
Romans and also 
from the expidled 
Ostrogoths, to 
whom they owed 
a debt of assist¬ 
ance. Witu'his 
Ic'lt to them the 
('(mct'ssions which 
Theodahad had 
already made, 
the districts ol 
Southern (laul, 
formerly o('cui)i(‘d 
by 'J'lieod(‘ric. 

But Frankish 
j) o 1 1 c 3/ w a s 
cherishing bolder 
plans. Theude- 
bert, till* son of 
Theiidcric, an 
energetic chaiai'- 
ter, was ruling at 
Metz. It was lu' 
who proposed the 
carefully planned 
attack, in alliance 
with the Lom¬ 
bards and Gepids, 
upon the superior power of East Rome, and 
who removed the figure of the emperor 
from his gold coins and placed on them the 
word Augustus after his own name. 
At the moment when Witiclus succeeded in 
involving Justinian in a war with the 
Persians in 539, Theudebert invaded Italy 
with a great army, and fought both against 
the Goths and against the Byzantine troops, 
who were intended for further employ¬ 
ment in Asia. A supremacy over the 
West was indeed inconceivable without 


a position of predominance at the old 
centre of the empire, the more so as 
Theod(‘ric the Great had strengthened the 
theory that the two conceptions were 
inse])arable. Carolingian history thus 
announces its(‘lf in the jxTson of this 
ambitious Austrasian. As it proved, 
however, he was not able to inspire 
his peasant infant’-y with a permanent 
enthusiasm for his unjx'nal pohe y, and 
sickness among liis tnjops forced him 
to retire from the Api‘nmne peninsula. 

At ii Liter period 
tlie Merovingians 
leiiewcf] their at¬ 
tempts to gain by 
diplomatic means 
some territorial 
ctiucessions m 
itedy. 

The majority 
of the Ostrogoths 
abandoned Witi- 
chis m conse¬ 
quence of Ills 
lack ol success. 
Belisarius, whose 
policy recalls that 
. of Wallenstein, 

I threw away the 
I o]q)ortunity af¬ 
forded by his 
, command of the 
I war in Ital}^ and 
the royal ])osition 
among the Goths 
was characteristi¬ 
cally given to a re¬ 
lation of Witiclus, 
his uncle Lhaja. 
He, however, was 
advanced in years 
and advised the 
choice of Hilde- 
bad, who had 
bravely and 
defended 

the important town of Verona against Beh- 
sarius. and who was of noble birth, as the 
nephew ol the Visigoth king Theudis. 
He began not unsuccessfuHy to reconcen¬ 
trate and reorganise the confused Gothic 
kingdom, but jealousy broke out between 
his family and that of Uraja, in which 
he took the wrong side, lost much of his 
prestige, and was finally murdered to 
satisfy private revenge. At this moment 
the Rugii, who were settled in isolation 
from the Goths, set up a king of their own, 
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GOLDEN CROWNS OF THE VISIGOTH KINGS 
These beautifully worked emblems of power, belonging: to the Visigoth 
kings of the seventh century, were found near Toledo, in Spam, nojqy 
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Eraric, while the Goths remained for 
months without a leader, or accepted the 
rule of the Rugic king. 

Eventually Badvila, or Totila, a nephew 
of Hildebad, was appointed king, and 
Eraric, who had attempted to consolidate 
his ])osition by recognising the imperial 
supremacy and accepting the dignity of 
patricius, was murdered. The 
s rogo s Goths once again gained an 
interval of twelve years for 
unity, recovery and hope. 
King Badvila regarded Justinian’s actions 
in 550 as dangerous, when he attemiited to 
play off against him the old royal rights 
of the Amali. Theoderic’s granddaughter, 
Amalaswintha, was still living in Byzan¬ 
tium. Witichis, who had formerly been 
elected king by the people, had prudently 
married her. At the present moment 
she was the wife of Germaniis, the em¬ 
peror’s nephew, whose capacity and wealth 
determined Justinian to make an expe¬ 
dition to Italy. Germanus was then 
suddenly carried off by sickness while 
he was collecting Teutonic light troops in 
Illyria for his enterj^risc ; as a matter of 
fact, the Ostrogoths showed much inde¬ 
cision and weakness be tore this danger. 
Once again Badvila gathered his forces 
for a determined advance, upon the ap¬ 
pointment of Narses, who had already held 
a command under Bchsarius, His fleet, 
however, met with disaster at Sinigaglia, 
and the rude Danubian Teutons, who 
formed the flower of Narses’ troojis, 
surrounded Badvila and conquered him 
at Taginre (Gualdo Tadino). The (kjfliic 
king received his death wound from the 
Gepid leader in 552. 

Thereupon the Goths entrusted the 
political power to Teja, who commanded 
a considerable force as Badvila’s general, 
though his troops had not arrived in time 
for the battle, and therefore remained 
intact. In the battle of Vesuvius in 553 
Teja was unable to save the Gothic 
Empire, though he preserved 
the inextinguishable honour of 
their armies, which was not the 
case upon the downfall of the 
Vandals. The remnant of the Goths in the 
town garrisons of I'ppcr Italy now sent for 
the Frank Theudbald, a son of Theudebert. 
But this youthful king (548-555) died 
so early that he was unable to exert 
any personal influence upon the course 
of affairs in Italy. On the other hand, two 
West Teutonic dukes ” of Alamannic 
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origin, the brothers Leuthari and Butilin, 
invaded Italy, unchecked by the Frankish 
government, with 72,000 Alamanni and 
Franks. They were joined by the 
remnant of the Teutonic nationality, 
and seriously threatened the position 
of Narses for a considerable time. The 
Arian East Teutons were also divided by 
dissension of every kind from the Catholic 
Franks and the Alamanni, who were 
chiefly heathen. The usual summer 
maladies broke out among the (h'nnans, 
and Narses was master ot them all until 
the spring of 555. The danger of the 
government of a Radagais or of an Odoacer 
in Italy was averted. The last warriors 
of Teja had marched northwards across 
the Alps at an earlier j)eriod. Other 
thousands ot the Goths were now trans¬ 
ferred to the East Roman Empire. The 
commander of the Heiuli, who had held 
a post under Narses, Sindwal—probalfly 
Sindwalt—attempted to establish himself 
on the Etsch. He, however, was over¬ 
thrown and executed by his former 
master. To the (lOths eventually succeeded, 
in 568, the wider empire of the Lombards, 
p . In the course of long migra- 
oAlie^ tions and changes of settlement 
k j Lombards had become a 

strong military power, iheir 
final victory over the Gej:>ids of Pannonia 
in 566, though gained with the help of the 
Avars, had given them suffleiont self- 
confidence to venture upon the conquest 
of Italy. This enterprise was, however, 
by no means entirely successful. Alboin 
is rather to be regarded as the first of the 
long roll of Italian petty princes which 
most clearly displays, lor thirteen hundred 
years, the political disruption of the 
peninsula. 

For the moment, the Roman or Byzan¬ 
tine garrisons retired from the valley of 
the Po, from Piedmont, Emilia, and 
Northern Tuscany, to the coast, in almost 
every case. After the surrender of Milan, 
on September 4th, 569, Pavia, then known 
as Ticinum, which had offered a bold 
resistance for several years, was captured 
in 572 and became Alboin’s capital. At 
that period, however, any thorough foun¬ 
dation of an empire was out of the ques¬ 
tion. The wanderings of the Lombards 
from the Lower Elbe to the Lower Vistula, 
from this again to the Central Danube, and 
thence over Monte San Michele, at 
Gradisca, to the Po, and the severe 
struggles which were often a matter of life 




THE RETREAT OF THE GOTHS AFTER THE BATTLE OF VESUVIUS IN 653 

When the Gothic king Badvila was killed in battle, in 552, the Goths entrusted the political power to Teja, who had 
been Badvila’s general. Ho encountered the Romans, under Narses, at the battle of Vesuvius, in 553, and, though he 
was unable to save the Gothic Empire, he preserved the honour of their armies. The illustration shows the retreat of 
the Goths, bearing the corpse of Teja, after their defeat at Vesuvius, and the weird ceremony attending the procession. 
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or death to their nationality, were in¬ 
fluences by no means calculated to raise 
them from their semi-barbarous condition. 
Nor were their travelling companions and 
allies any more civilised than themselves; 
these were the remnants of the Gepids, 
the East Slavs and West Teutons, and the 
20,000 Saxons who had accompanied 
them. Hence their invasion 


Italy 


was more formidable in cha- 


Completely occii])ation ot 

ooDjugated ^ country by the 

Ostrogoths of Theodenc or than the 
invasions of the Visigoths, who indeed 
entered the imperial service. The move¬ 
ment thus forms the culmination of the 
barbarian invasions. 

Alboin enjoyed his success for no long 
j)eriod ; in the early summer of 572 he 
tell a victim to the vengeance of his second 
wife, the Gepid Rosamund. A similar 
fate befell his successor, Clejiho or Kleph, 
in 574, after a reign of eighteen months. 
The leaders of the tribes had become 
military commanders and members of the 
royal retinue, under the supremacy of the 
king, towards the end of the period of 
migration ; at a comparatively early date 
they became dukes, ruling a definite tract 
of territory, and exercising jurisdiction 
according to the customary law over a 
certain number of Lombard tribes. By 
this process the subjugation of Italy was 
completed ; consequently it could never 
become a settlement carried out in due 
lorm. The old territorial owners fled, if 
they had not first been killed. Be lore the 
intimidated Roman element could turn 
to its own advantage the mistakes of an 
over-centralised royal jiower, such bold 
and ambitious leaders as Faroald and 
Zotto rapidly formed, even in Central 
Italy, the two great duchies of S])oleto 
and Benevento. Narscs, the conqueror of 
the Goths, had been dead for some con¬ 
siderable time, wdiile Byzantium was 
threatened by the Avars and Persians ; 
^ . the imperial leader Baduarius 

. *was repulsed between 575 and 

576 near the ^rong fortress o 
Ravenna. The process of 
Lombard-Arian conquest was marked by 
the devastation or extermination of the 
Catholic priesthood, and its wild destruction 
of episcopal sees has been unmistakably 
proved by statistics. The old capital towns 
of Ravenna and Naples rose almost in 
complete isolation above this inundation, 
and were able to defy the untrained 
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barbarian hordes by means of their fortifi¬ 
cations. Even in these quarters, however, 
attempts were already being made to 
secure Frankish help. Austrasia in par¬ 
ticular was induced to aid in the expulsion 
of the heretical invaders in 582, by means 
of a magnificent present from the Emperor 
Maurice. Byzantine bribery also secured 
tlu* transference of individual Lombard 
duki‘s to the imperial service in 584. 

These ten years of selfish ambition were 
brought to an end by the view that a 
stronger king was required, if the Lombard 
nationality was to maintain its ground in 
Italy ; the majority of the dukes chose 
for this purpose Antliari, the son of Kleph. 
The new government w^as forced to 
struggle desperately in order to extort 
recognition irom such of the dukes as 
refused submission ; together with the 
^lisfalds, who administered the scattered 
portions of crown territory, certain dukes 
maintained more or less indejiendent 
})ositions as territorial princes until the 
tall of the empire. Aiithari, however, 
showed much dexterity in yielding when 
force was useless, and turning every 
. . favourable moment to the best 

possible advantage; he was 

Lombards survive even the 

]:)erils of the summer of 590, 
wfliich brought with it the dangerous 
invasion of Childcbcrt 11 . of Austrasia. 
He married Thcodelinda, a daughter of the 
orthodox Duke of Bavaria, Garibakl, a 
Frankish vassal in possession of important 
Alpine passes, but remained an Arian till 
his death, in 590. 

At that moment the rising power of 
the Roman bishoj) m Central Italy w^as 
almost paralysed by the secession ot the 
Patriarch of Aquileia and the Bishops 
of Istria from the decrees of the fifth 
synod ot Constantinople—the queen also 
adhered to the doctrine of the Council of 
Chalcedon. None the less he eventually 
rendered great services in the dissemina¬ 
tion of the Catholic taith among the 
Lombards, who had remained isolated in 
this respect after the conversion of the 
Visigoths in 587. Beyond the limits of 
Ravenna but very few' remnants of 
Ostrogoth and Lombard Arianism are to 
be found. 

The fruits of the work of Authari were 
clearly displayed under the rule of his 
brother-in-law, Agilulf, who forced his 
way from the ducal chair of Turin to the 
Lombard throne in November, 591. A 
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copper tablet, overlaid with gold-—now in 
the Bargello at Florence—which was 
made at that period, represents him sur¬ 
rounded by lifeguards with clasped helmets 
and corselets of mail. The refractory 
dukes of Bergamo, Treviso, and Verona 
were speedily humiliated. The apjxjint- 
ment of Anchis of Fnuh as Duke of 
Benevento gave a definite form to the 
comparatively aimless settlement of the 
Lornbar<ls in Southern Italy. The centre 
was under the powerful rule of Duke 
Ariulf of Spoleto. 

Fortunately, during those dangt'rous 
ten years at the close' ol the sixth 
century the Curia jx^ssessed an ener¬ 
getic restorer and a dch'uder of lirst- 
rate capacity in the person of Gregory 
the Great, who 
ruled for thirteen 
years and a hall 
—590 to O04; 
otherwise the 
Koman elc'inent, 
even within the 
states ol the 
Church, would 
have succumbeil 
speedily and ior 
ever to the ad¬ 
vance ot the 
Lombards, which 
now ])roceeded 
upon more de¬ 
finite lines. The 
fact IS ])rovcd by 
thc‘ manner in 



dependence and the ])ossibility of separa¬ 
tion from Byzantium naturally increased ; 
this tendency forms one of the main 
feature.s of Italian history, from the un¬ 
successful revolt of Eleutherios in 610 
until the corni^lete break with the East 
Roman su)»remacy introduced by Charles 
the Great m 781. 

After the death of Agilulf, in 6x6, Ada- 
loald, who had a-'eady been oaptised 
into tlie Koman Catholu taith, ascended 
the throne as a minor, und(*r the regency 
of his mother Tlieodelinda. To this period 
belong'^ the settlement of the disciples of 
the Irish monk Columl>a, who had been 
drive'll from lii^*' settlements in the Vosges 
by the lawless Brunhilda, and had taken 
refuge on the Bobbio with the jiermission 

of Agilulf; in O28 
th( y left theoamp 
of the schismatics 
and went over to 
the papacy, with 
flying colours. In 
(>2() Adaloald was 
overthrown, ap¬ 
parently for the 
reason that he 
had shown exces- 
siv^’e favTHir to the 
Roman nation¬ 
ality, and his 
place w’as laken 
by Arioald (()2()- 
bjb), the husband 
ot his sister, who 
was also a Cat ho- 


THE FAMOUS IRON CROWN OF LOMBARDY 
There IS a tradition that this celebrated crown of Lombardy, deposited 
W'llich the Loin- m the Cathedral of Monza,pwas made from n^ails used at the Crucifixion hc. He, llOWCV’^er, 

bard 
zantiiie 


1 Il(^ l^Oni- iw tne \^aineai.Tioi ivionza, wasmaueirora naiisuseuattnei^riuinxioii rie, IlOWCV ei , 

1 Christ, and given to Constantine by his mother, the Empress i t 

and ■l'>y” Helena. Henry VII. was the first of the Italian kings who is known W’aS llliaole ])Cr- 
armistice w«tl>a>>ycertaintyto Mvewornit, in l lll Charles V was the last of m a 11 C 1111 V tO 


the emperors who made use of it until Napoleon crowned hims i’ vith it. 


was concluded in 
the autumn of 598, and also by the 
increased power of the Exarch ol 
Rav'cnna, who was entrusted with one of 
the most responsible state posts, and had 
resumed the powers of Theoderic, though 
not with a hereditary title ; it was a rise 
of power conditioned by the ])ermanent 
danger of exposure to barbaric attacks. 

The stern logic of facts had transfoiined 
a peaceful portion of the empire into a 
frontier province under military law and 
composed of different fragments, the 
several frontiers of which ran into the 
interior and not along the cc;ast-line ot 
Italy, and could be secured only by the 
wearisome work of fortified garrisons. 
As the imperial govwnment was more 
hardly pressed, the inclination to in¬ 


check the disrup¬ 
tion of the Lombard kingdom, a process 
which wjis accelt'rated by the autonomous 
spiiit of the dukes, and was partly due to 
the preiK)n(lLranee of Roman civilisation ; 
m any case', tlu: outward rest which Italy 
enjoyed ujion the whole undi'r the Exarch 
Isaac ((>25-043) and the Pope Honoriiis 1 . 
((>25-638) in no way contributed to 
strengthen the Lombard }>osition. 

No Lombard revival occurred until the 
secular policy of the orthodox Curia suffered 
a severe defeat on June 17th, 653, when 
Pope Martin I. was deposed by imperial 
decree, as a result of the Monothelite quarrel. 
The revival was begun by King Rothari 
(636-652), who introduced a national ad¬ 
vance in the second hall of the seventh 
century by the severity of his attitude 
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towards the autonomous aspirations of the 
dukes in contrast with the more feeble 
policy of friendship with Rome. His 
organising spirit is evidenced by the 
decree of November 22nd, 643, which 
provided his subjects for the first time 
Th K advantage of a legal 

code, though written in Latin. 

IJf. ® Immediately afterwards the 
A rone Lombard attacks upon the 


At the same time the kingdom which 
had thus been vigorously held together 
by the iron grasp of Grimoald was broken 
up almost immediately after the death 
of the king, in 67T. Romuald, the elder son, 
maintained, indeed, his ])osition in the 
south as duke ol Benevento, but in the 
north Perctant, who had been formally 
expelled, drove out the young Garibald 
at the first onslaught. The grand-nephew 


remnants of the Byzantine supremacy of Theodelmda was m policy and m religion 


were renewed with a success which 
implied a simultaneous strengthening of 
the government’s dynastic power. 

Rodoald, the son of Rothari (652-653), 
was succeeded by the Catholic Aripert, the 
cousin of Gundeberga ; he reigned until 661, 
and his policy was marked by conciliation 


an adherent and sujiporter of the pacific 
policy of the Bavarian dynasty. During 
I he last cpiarter of the seventh century 
the Catholic Church made great progress 
on account ol the al)andonment of the 
Monothelite j)osition and the condemna¬ 
tion of the orthodox Pope Hononus in 


towards Rome. During the dissension 681, which had facilitated a reconciliation 


between his sons (iodepert and Perctant, 
Duke Grimoald I. ol Benevento secured 
the throne by murdering the former, 
expelling the latter, and inarr3nng their 
sister. The national life 
then entered upon a real 
revival, (kimoald suc¬ 
ceeded in uniting the 
Lombard districts in the 
north ,.with . those! m , 

Southern Ital}^ and tlius 
formed a powerful king¬ 
dom with resources which queen theodi 


between East and West, and the splendour 
of its progress benefited chiefly the Roman 
papacy. Ananism disappeared, and, 
even in the schismatic north-east corner, 

_ gave way to the Roman 

Catholic system under 
King Kunibert (690-' 
700). 

The uniformity of 
religious belief now pre¬ 
vailing in Italy and the 
peace which had been 
INDA’S CROWN Concluded on the ground 


aom witn resources wiiicn queen theodelinda’s crown concluded on tne ground 
almost doubled the This famous crown of the queen of the Lorn- ol mulual recognition 
achievements of Rothari. between the Lombards 

Even the Emperor was a daughter of Garibald, the orthodox oil the oiie hand and the 
Constans was obliged, in Curia and the empire on 


(>63, to renounce liis project of driving 
the intruders from the old centre ot 
the empire, and contented himself with 
the possession of Sicily. In consequence, 
Rome was deprived of her importance 
as the chiet political town and capital 
tor almost 1,207 years, while her 
ecclesiastical pre-eminence suffered a 
further blow from the action of Constan«i, 
who granted with equal readiness and 
shortsightedness an independent position 
to the Bishop of Ravenna. It must be 
said that the latter after no long time 
turned upon his patron ; the increasing 
division between the Curia and the East 
had been extended between 606-741, 
notwithstanding the attem])ts at reunion 
and the efforts of thirteen Syrian or 
Greek Popes, for the Curia had been 
finally and inevitably driven by the 
emperor into the open arms of the Franks, 
and Ravenna gradually decayed and was 
unable to maintain its position alone, 
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the other, about the year 682, could 
not prevent the sei)aration of Italy into 
a Lombard and non-Lombard portion. 
Within the jurisdiction of the Lombard 
kingdom the Roman nationality steadily 
deca^Tcl, notwithstanding the superiority 
of its civilisation ; the Roman respect for 
law was overthrown by these colonists, 
and the idea ot “ abstract obedience ” 
was rejflaced l)y the Lombard idea of 
unlimited Ireedom and the abandonment 
of all restraints. The desire of individuals 
to act as they ])lcased was a constant 

wu A V j obstacle to the foundation of 
WhAt^Freedom political freedom. The 

thrLomtara, separatism of the south 
which even at the present 
day is clearly obvious beneath the outward 
union of Italy, may be attributed to the loose 
relations of the strong duchy of Benevento 
with the North Italian kingdom quite as 
reasonably as to the separation of the 
dioceses of Lower Italy, which were 
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inclined to Byzantium, a movement 
certainly promoted by the ruling clasJ?es. 

This partition ot Italy into divisions of 
ditferont character and different politics 
was materially supported by a change 
in the centre of power, which becaine 
gradually obvious, and is in close connec¬ 
tion with the above-nK'iitiomid alienation 
of Western from Eastern Rome ; this was 
the movement for Irec-dom wliicli was 
vigorously begun by Pojh' Sergms with 
the “ qiiinis('vl ” (the ecclesiastical assem¬ 
bly ot Constantino])le, 
which coni] )le ted the 

filth and sixth councils); 
th(‘ movement was, how¬ 
ever, organised about the 
veir 710 by Georgius of 
Ravenna. 

The design simply a lined 
at bringing to an end the 
supremacy ot Byzantium, 
which in many n'spt'cts 
jiersisted only m name. 

This olijoct would, no 
doubt,have been attained 
at a much earlier date had 
not inopportune resum]i- 
tions of tlie Lomliard 
attacks shown that tlie 
Byzantine jirotcctoratc 
was not only higlily 
desirable, but at tunes 
absolutely iK'ccssary. 

The tact tliat the 
Lomliards resumed their 
plans of conquest alter 
short iianses was due to 
tlie essential nature of 
llieir c o n s 111 u 11 o n a 1 
system : it was only by 
expansion over the 
country that the crown 
could maintain its position 
against the dukes, and the 




Ansprand, who died after a short reign in 
the spring of 712. Liutpr^nd was a 
second Gnmoald in his jKilicy of unifica¬ 
tion ; during the struggles between the 
Curia aiul the imiierial government he 
showed great (deverness in preserving the 
balance I)etween Hk'SC forces. 

About 7 ]o he heljied to reduce Po])e 
Gregory TI. (713 -7^1), who liad made 
hims( It almost entin'iy imkoendent, to the 
p-)sition of a siqn'eme bisho]> of th(' Church, 
using, on the one hand, the exarch for the 
humiliation of Sjv)leto 
and Ben^vento, while he 
also jiro'adcd liim, on the 
O’ her hand, with sufficient 
occiipat ion tor his energies 
by jiromoting the auto¬ 
nomous tendcncic's m 
Central and Northern 
Italy. 

The local governing 
powers (tribunes, etc), 
which liad grown up in 
the meantime m such 
towns as had remained 
Roman, and wliich were 
indispensable to tlie 
liirther development of 
Italy m later years, could 
no longer be silenced alter 
730. Venice, moreover, 
now began to ris(^ from 
entire unimport ance, 
favoured as she was by 
her geogr.i])hical position 
u])on the lagoons and 
islands ot the North- 
THE CROSS OF KING AGILOLF west Adriatic, under the 
A biother-in-law of King Aiithaii, Agilulf government of a “ clux,” 
foiced Ins way from the ducal chair of Turin office WaS orr’^inally 

to the Lombard throne in His rei&n r i> 4 . ^ i i 

lasted until his death, in Old. The cross is now ^^1 Byzailtine OllglH, l)ut 
presetved 111 the treasiiiy of tl’.e Castle of 
Moiii^a A copper tablet, overlaid witli gold, 
now in the Baigello at Florence, lepreseiits 



, . Agilulf surrounded by some of his hfegiiaids 

good Undei standing Ulth with clasp'^d helmets and corselets of mail. 

the Curia was not likely 
to be impaired by slight aggressions, as the 
papacy was also working ag.imst the 
omjieror, while from 72O the Iconoclastic 
quarrel added fresh fuel to the flamtis and 
formed another point of union between the 
Romans and the'. Lombards. 

The Lombards were then luled by King 
Liutprand (712-744); though his re¬ 
sources were limited, he was able to turn 
them to the best advantage, and showed 
great ability in increasing his power. He 
succeeded his father, the “ Wise Duke 


m the course ot the 
I'lghth century gradually 
became dependent upon 
the choice ol tlie Venet aui 
fishermen and traders. 

For about 130 years a kind ol alliance 
had existed between the l.omliards and 
the Franks, a traditional ('onuection 
which was einjihasised by thc'loyal triend- 
shijiof Liutjirand with the ])owerfiil mayor, 
Charles Martel; this connection was now 
ex]K)Scd to a severe test. The Pope found 
that his conventions witli the dukes ot 
Spoleto and Beneveiito, wiio preserved 
their independent spirit though repeatedly 
subjugated, were an inadequate protection 
against the Lombard attacks, which wore 
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renewed notwithstanding the treaty of 
Terni in 742 ; as he could secure no help 
from East Rome he applied for assistance 
to the Frankish king, Pijipm, from 752 
onwards. The test jn'oved too severe. 
Liutprand was succeeded by Hildcprand, 
and he again by Duke Kateliis of Friuli, 
belore the ('Xpiration of the year 744 ; 

Evil Da s friendliness to Rome ol this 

VI ays monaivli was replaced in 

Lombards 740 , by the ruth ess 

o])pression ol his brotlier 

Aistult. It was this change which brought 
about the breac'li. 

The new king, who had been in occu¬ 
pation ol l^avenna since the summer 

of 751, had conceived tlu' idea of shattei- 
ing tlie Roman nalionahty to its very 
foundations, and thus drov’e the first 
nail into the coffin ol the Lombard king¬ 
dom. The alliance betwi'cn the Pope and 
the Franks had been pre]>aied by the 
mission ol Honilace and the appeals ol 
(Gregory Ill., though these had been 
fruitl(*ss (7jc)*74()) ; the accession ol 

Pijipin in 751 dt'linilely secured the 

alliance, and even a uniled Lombard 
state* could liardly haw resisted th(‘se 
coml)m(‘d torces. The Fiankish king was 
])ledged by the agrei'intmts of Ponthion 
and Quierzy in 734 to restore the* status 
quo ante, in other words, tlu* Iron tier lims 
ol 682 ; and when his mild remonstrances 
produceil no eftc'ct u])on Aislulf. Pippin 
crossed the Alps in person ujion two 
occasions (754 and 75b), (U'leated the 
Lombards, and forced them to restore 
Ravenna and the castles which tlu'y had 
previously conquered, though he did not 
urge a com|)let' restoration of the territory 
taken before 740 by Liutju'and and others 
from th(‘ Caina. or, more* exactly, horn the 
emperor. 'I'his, again, was a “ l)ar])anan 
attack. 

The promises made in tlu* agrei'inent 
of yuierzy were thus not entirely fultilk'd. 
But the })erformance, though incomplete, 
result of vast im- 

ExUnding 

.le ope s valuable foundation ot the 
ower States ol the Church, which 
even now had Ix'come something mon* 
than an extended territorial estate, and 
offered a convenient basis lor the further 
extension of the Pope’s secular ])owcr. 
The Frankish king could neva*r have con¬ 
ceived the idea of recovering the terri¬ 
tories alienated from the East Roman 
ruler and placing them in the hands of 
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imperial officials ; what he had done was 
done merely to the glory of God and from 
his desire to serve the sacred chair. The 
fact that the occiqiant of this chair was 
subject to the supremacy of the empire, 
as the governor of the Roman duchy and 
a-^ an imperial liisho]^; the fact, again, 
that he himself had been brought under 
the imjXTial authority by the Pope’s 
gratitude, which conferred upon him in 
754 tlie title of ])atricius Romanorum ” 
—these were matters which troubled 
Pippin not at all. Thus the movement 
for Italian freedom had won a further 
victorv, and the s(']iaration of Rome from 
Byzantium had secured a highly promising 
nvognition beyond the bounds of Italy. 
The interference of th(‘ chi(‘l secular ]X)wer 
of Central Europe in Italian affairs stxm 
grew stronger and was often repealed ; 
blit for ri*nturics its work survived it m 
its creation of the Patrimony of Peter, a 
state within a state. 

Aistiilf suffered from the effects of the* 
utter failure of his attiMunled iiolu'v ot 
aggression only for a tew W('('ks : he died m 
December, 751). His place was un('\[XH't('d)\ 

^ . taken by that Ralchis wlio had 

Monk * , 

Dons a crown sev('n 

Crown ^ years jircviously, 

and had become a monk in 
Monte Cassmo. Sjiok'lo and Benev'cnto 
immediately seized this wek'ome oppor¬ 
tunity to break away from the kingdom, 
while in the north a powerful o])]X)sition 
king arose in the person of tin* Tnsran 
duke, Desiderius ; these facts dictated tlie 
future ])olicy ol Ralchis, and while 
tormerly a supporter of Rome, he was now 
forcc'd to oppose the Pope and the Franks. 
On the oilier hand, the Curia had an easy 
task ; it su[)j)orted Desiderius when lu^ 
made overturi's to Rome, and secured 
from liim a ])romise of the restoration ot 
such imperial towns as ha<l bei'ii k'ft by 
the events ol 75()—Bologna, Imola. Faimza 
and Ferrara, Osimo, Ancona, and 
Humana—while he also undertook to 
secure the abdication ol the monk king, 
who was now hard pressi'd. 

As soon as he had secured the jiowcr, 
Desiderius revealed himself as a second 
Aistnlf or Liutprand. He ojiened negotia¬ 
tions with Byzantium with the object of 
again reducing the excessive power of the 
Curia, while he declined to offer any 
prospect of a serious attempt to redeem 
his promises of restoration ; at the same 
time the dilatory character of his diplo- 




PAVIA: ONCE THE CAPITAL OF THE LOMBARDIC DOMINIONS 


This ancient town, known to the Romans as Ticinuni, was taken by Charlemagne in 774, and its historic university, 
which still stands, is said to have been founded by the great warrior in that year. It was at Pavia, centunes latei, m 
that the great battle was fought which resulted in the defeat of the French and the capture of their king, 
Francis I., by the troops of the Emperor Charles V. The town was joined to the kingdom of Italy in lc53U. 


macy avoided any open breach with the 
dreaded Carohngians. However, about 
763, through tiie intervention oi Pippin, a 
])eaceful recognition of the status quo was 
definitely secured. Thus the PTankish 
king had already been invited to arbitrate 
in the struggle for tlie supremacy of non- 
Lombard Italy waged by the emixn'or 
and Pope. Frankish friendship, more¬ 
over, 1)1*0 ved a jiermaneiit ])ossession, 
guaranteed as it was by tlie unanimity of 
orthodox faith in o])])osition to the icono- 
clasm of tlie East. This ])rotectoratc 
was continued during the lollowing years, 
wliK'li .saw a series ol bloody struggles 
upon the several elections ot the Po])es ; 
in spite of repeated attacks, the Lombard 
nationality was unable to exercise any 
material inflnenco u])oii Roman affairs. 

The comjiarative peace prevailing in 
Italy was significantly disturbed by th(', 
complications in the PTankish Empire 
which resulted in the death ot Pip])in 011 
September 24th, 768. 'Phe confusion was 
initiated, as is often the case, !)v a woman. 
The quec'ii-widow, Hertrada, married her 
son Charles to the cianghter of the 
Lombard king, who had jireviously been 
crushed—she was called Desiderata, accord¬ 
ing to the Vita Adalharch. The mother 
of Charles intended the marriage to make 
him brother-in-law of Tassilo, the refrac¬ 


tory Duke of Bavaria. It was only to be 
expected that this remarkable change of 
Frankish ])ohc} should produce a revival 
of the Lombard claims. P'or the moment, 
indeed, Desidenus, under the ])ressure of 
necessity, disjilaved a friendly attitude 
toward> the Frankish alliance wdh the 
Poj)e. The line ol cleavagi' between these 
powers was not, however, definitely bridged 
l)y this alliance, and was widened by tlie 
open dissension ot the two brothers, 
Charles and Carloman, 111 the middle of 771. 

After the deaih of the latter, on 
December 4th, (diaries took jiossession of 
the other half oi the em])ire on the Italian 
side, and the wadow* Gerberga saw' no 
alternative before her but an appeal to 
Desiderius to protect her children wdio had 
been dcqinvefl ol their inheritance. The 
materials for a conflagration wen' com¬ 
pleted by Charles' thvorce of his lamibard 
wale, wdiich coincided 1:1 date, and waas no 
doubt in jirai'tical connection, with these 
events ; he married Hildegard. a Swaibian 
ot noble birtli. Tht' restoration of the 
Roman towns, ])roj)ose(l and actually 
begun by Bertrada, soon came to an end. 
Faenza, Ferrara, and Comacchio remained 
in Lombard hands; and m declaied hoS' 
tility against his revT)lted son-in-law, the 
Lombard king advised Poj)e Hadrian L to 
crown the sons of Carloman in 773. 
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Negotiations were opened, and papal 
expostulations passed continually between 
Charles and Desiderius ; but all efforts 
proved fruitless, and the expedition to 
Italy began in the same year. By the 
autumn, the Franks were in front of Pavia, 
the strongly lortified cajiital. Thence, at 
the end ot March, 774, Charles betook 
himselt 1or the first time to 
Fall of the festival 

I^ombard celebrated, and the “ pro- 

ing om niissi()”of Pip])inwas solemnly 
received ; the frontier delimitation was 
conducted u])on jinnciples charact(‘iistic 
ol the age, m a ge neral and very indefinite 
manner, and the Curia was thus emabled 
to jirove* irom it a “ Deination ol the 
most extensive kind. Pavia ii'll at the 
beginning ot June, anel Desiderius, witli 
his wife' anel daughter, was taken ])risone‘r 
by the Franks. Such was the end ol the 
Lomiiard kingelom. 

'File T.oinbard nationality, liowevcT, was 
by no means ex])elled Irom Italy. The‘ 
(h*own kriiK'e' Aelelgis, who liad been co- 
re'gent with his hitluT from 759, had He'd 
from VcTonn to Byzantium, l)ut the! Dukes 
of Friuli, Chill'll, Benev^ento and .Spekdo 
contmueel to hold out, the last-namc'd living 
for a time d('])ende‘nt ii])!)n th(‘ Pojie. Noi 
weTe any bounds jilaced tor the moinemt tc' 
the extent of the loreign sujiremacy. From 
the' year 774 onwards Charles was siiujily 
the heir anel succe'ssor of Desidc'nus, and 
the immediate re])resentative ol the Jann- 
bard dynasty. The name of the nation 
wind] occiipieel the throne' hael change'd ; 
the “ barlianan '' intruder was tliere as 
before. 

Tiu're was, howe\x'r, one essential 
difh'ience in the situation- the Franks 
were ceunjielled te> intertere in Italian 
affairs, wlieivas this powen' ot interfeu'ence 
had lormen'ly been the s]X'Cial object ot the 
Lombards. It may also bi? asserted that 
even alter the thorough and conscientious 
execution ol those tasks wliich Pjpjun’s 
P , . Iirornises had laid upon his gri'al 
c a 10ns there (‘Xisted at the moment 

clear appreciation ot the 
vast historical iin])ortance ot 
the twofold su])reniacy which had Ix'en 
secured. There wt're two reasons to 
prevent such apju'eciation. In tlu' first 
j)lace, th(‘ relation ol the Pojie to the 
emperor and to the Archbisho]) ol Ravenna 
was at that time but vaguely diTincd, and 
was, indeed, in process of transition. Many 
points were still uncertain, although the 
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was there as 


essential 


Relations 
of Pope and 
Emperor ^ 


general ])olicy of separation from Byzan¬ 
tium had long been clearly perceived, and 
had been reinforced and pursued by the 
chorls of the Franks to emjdiasise their 
own independence. 

ConsKk'rable doubt also existed coii- 
eernmg the extent ol the territorial 
claims and rights which the Curia 
might raise to districts that had now 
come under Frankish supremacy. It is 
obvious that this (juestion contained the 
germs of much future dissension between 
the Pope and his previous jiroti'Ctor, who 
had now become a neiglil)our, with in- 
ten'sts of his own. On tlu* otlu'r hand, 
Charles must not ])e too hastily cn'dited 
with fixed aims or a eom])relu‘Usi\e policy. 
He was a great conqueror, becaiist' he 
never shrank Irom any opportunity of 
extending his frontiers, and was aiwn\'s 
al)l(' to e()])e vigorously with the ni'W 
obligations to whieli hr* thus laid himself 
open. He was, however, also obliged to 
consider the circurnslances in which hi' 


tound Inmseli, and he had no [)ro])li('ti(' 
expectation ol those vast eonsecjiu'iiei's 
which miglit result Irorn the allianci* that 


Charles’ Great 
Task of 
Reconstruction 


lie had set on loot betwveii the 
Rom.in patneiiis. the Italian 
king, and the monari'h ol 
('entral Furope. From this 


])oinl of view his acquisition of the Roman 


imperial I'rown must be ri'garded and 


understood. 


In the autumn of 7cSo Charles undertook 
his second journey to Rome after a tem¬ 
porary reorganisation ot tin* affairs ol 
Ljiper Italy. The t.ask of reconstruction 
W'Ms advanced in tlie lamous eajiilal .ibout 
the middle of A])ril, y^i (I^astiM'), and 
the eldest son ot Charles, Pij)j)in. w'ho 
had Ix'cn “eiowaied'’ with Ins younger 
brother Louis, wais given the governnu'nt 
ol the subjugated territory, with a court 
of his own and a s])eeial administration 
at Pavia. He is commi'inorated by a 


ireseo of more than life size, which still 


survives in San Zeno Maggiori' at Wrona. 
At till' same time thi' Jrontieis ol this 


kingdom, which was almost mdi'pendent, 
werv arrangc'd u]x)n the princijile of (xSe, 
though including the ]Kitrimonium of 
the Sabine country winch had bei'n 
oeenj)ied under Liutprand. The hopes 
which the Curia had vainly cherished 
lor twenty-sevx'ii years wore thus at lengtli 
fulfilled; at the same tune the vague, 
and therefore unlimited, claims wliich 
it had advanced shortly after 774 were 



ITALY AND THE LOMBARDS 


more closely limited by these arrangements. 
The settlement of relations with the 
Byzantine south was a matter of much 
greater difficulty. As, however, the 
East Roman Empire, which was then 
in the hands of the Alheman Irene, 
had abandoned the jiohcy ot the gieat 
Isaurian Leo III., the solution proved 
surprisingly simple, or, in otla^r words, 
unexpectedly peacelul ; at anj^ rate, the 
ambassatlors oi the empress offered no 
objection to the complete and absolute 
occupation of the Lombard ])ossessions by 
the Frank power. 'J'he “ liberation ” of 
Italy, begun m was now completed. 
Connected with the ]iroc('ss, thcaigh the 
connection was not expressly stated, was 
the actual recognition of the separation oi 
the pa])al states from the imperial federa¬ 
tion. In another direction the luist and 
West were hrought together, though 
Charles himself stood apart with reference 
to doctrinal (]uestions raised by the decree 
concerning the veneration of 
. ^ 1 . images issued by the Council ot 

Parts Niciea in 787. d'hus the old 

* division of Italy into three jiarts 
—^the Lombard, or Frankish, province, 
the Patrimony of Peter, and the isolat(*d 
south— had been jirc'served; the arch¬ 
bishopric of Ravenna was allowed by 
Charles to laps(‘, 'I'here appeared, how¬ 
ever, a new phenomenon, which has never 
been duly ajipreciatc'd, and requires careful 
consideration ; the pajial states are hence- 
iorward an inde])endenl an<l no longer a 
vassal power—protected, indeed, by the 
Frankish kings, but manitrsting their 
indejiendence in charters, ('oiiiage, etc. It 
IS obvious, of course, that tlnw retained 
this ])osition only during the' transition 
period ol the twenty years Iroin 781 to 800, 
when the supremacy ol East Rome had 
been overthrown, and no e(iuivalent com- 
])ensation had been secure<l by the creation 
of a West Rome. From this jioiiit of vu‘w 
the coronation of Charles by Leo must 
b(! regarded as a backward ste]), an 
impolitic movement, or, better, a (on- 
fession of weakne.ss, which was the mex- 


The Italian 
Dominions 
of Charles 


orable result of the submission of the 
Roman bishop to cm])erors who regarded 
tlioir dignity seriously. The pontificate of 
ILidriaii {772-795) must Irom this point 
ol view 1)0 regarded as a culminating 
moment in I he history of the papacy. 

P2 v(mi at that time, however, the Curia 
luid become conscious ol a C(‘naiii inade¬ 
quacy ir its power, as 'qipears 
(luring tiu thud visit ot Charleys 
to Rome at iIk' outset of 787, 
when Hadrian attempted to 
induce ilie hVankish king to turn his mili¬ 
tary ]>o\vcr against Aiiclus (d Benevento, 
who had hirtiiied Salerno, hut w\i- eiitiivly 
loyal m other re-^jiects : the result was hi 
subjugation and tlie surnMuler of imjiortanl 
points to the states of the Churcli. At 
haislcT Charlt'S carruxl to its necessary 
conclusion the breacdi wutti Irene whicli 
had been sealed by Llm Council of Niciea, 
ahandoiiuig his consideration lor the East, 
and “giaritmg the* restoration ” of the 
southeiii ])atrimoines to the Pope. 

In the following year the Carohngian 
also abandoned an attempt to include 
Southern Italy in his w'orld-wide jiolitical 
schemes. The ducal throne of Benevento, 
which liad beem vacated by the death of 
Ancliis on August Jbth, 787, was given to 
the heir, Grimoald, upon his recognition of 
the Frankish supremacy. ( hai los did not 
even insist upon tlie actual performance 
of the conditions imposed u|)on (irimoald's 
lather, and tluMTliv crushed for the 
moment the germs of a jiossible alliance 
betwTcn the remnants ol tlie Lombards 
and J^yzaiitiiim, wdiicli was thirsting lor 
vengx'auct' His Italian dominions VNcn^ 
further secured by 1 he overthrow of Tassilo 
and the mcorjKn'ation of Bavaria in 788, 
which niad(' tlie most valuable Aljiiiie 
pass<-s available as Frankish lines o( com¬ 
munication. At the samcMimo the kingdom 
ol the Avars, w'hich had long been thicaten- 
mg the north-(‘ast ot Italy, w’as crushed 
and destroyed by King Pippin. ui>on 
whom this task was im])osi'(i lor geo¬ 
graphical reasons {yqi-y()() and 805). 

H. F. Hriui^rr 
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RISE OF THE FRANKISH DOMINION 


FROM THE GREAT CLOVIS TO CHARLEMAGNE 


A BOUT the time when the petty Teu- 
tonic tribes of the Continent wen* 
permanently amalgamating in alliance with 
huger nationalities the Franks ap])eare(l 
in the whole of the Lower Rhine districts. 
In the second half of the third century they 
W(!re known to the Romans by this name. 
That the apjiellation was intended to dis¬ 
tinguish the peoples it denoted <is being 
“ free,” compared with those within the 
Roman provinces on the left bank of the 
Rhine, seems improbable : it is more hkelv 
that the title, as among the Sa.xons and 
others, was adopted from some military 
weapon, and only at a lat(‘r jieriod became 
the designation of the dominant people 
of the Franks, and also an honourable 
a])])ellation. The chief nations which 
formed the Frankish h'deration were the 


Chatti, Chattwari, Chamavi, Sigambn, 
Bructeri, Ambsiwan, Cannmefates, 


N&tions in 
the Frankish 
Federation 


Kugenii and Batavi; the last, 
a fragment oi tlie earlier feder¬ 
ation of the Chatti, had previ¬ 
ously migrated to the district 


at the mouth ot the Rhine. Thus the north 


and south extrc*mes ol the lederation 


appeared as closely related. 

In the case ot individual nationalities, 
the royal lamily is invariably retained ; 
a purposeful and vigorous tederal ]M)hcy 
is called forth only bv the necessities of 
some important war with the Romans. 
At other })eriods raids are made by in¬ 
dividual tribes, or rather by enterprising 
bands sent out by the tribes, and for this 
reason the tribal names are preserved by 
the Romans throughout the lourth cen¬ 
tury. After that period they disappear 
behind the general name, Frank. The 
individual tribes become Frankish dis¬ 


tricts, which remain independent military 
communities, with their own royal families, 
developing their legal rights m isolation. 
Among the Chamavi, a traditional right 
of this kind retained its force for centuries, 
long after one reigning tribal lamily, that 


ol the Merovingians, had secured the 
domination ol all the remaining Franks, 
and an equalisation ol constitutional 
rights had bLCii secun d, at any rate among 
the two laigei groups. These two grou^^s 
iormed a transition stage on the road 
^ to a unilorm coiistitu- 

^1 •» r' * tional system, and were 

''Sea Franks Got i j i i i 

]n ovided by that general 

amalgamation ot tribes 
into federations, of which we have spoken 
above; tlu‘S(‘ groujis apjieared as the 
Ribucirii and Sain. The connection of the 
Salic Franks with Saal, Salland, Salhof, 
Salweide, is not very striking in view of the 
strong contrast between the Franks on the 
shores of the Rhine and the ” sea Franks,” 
while the latter branch may be shown, 
j)hilologically, to have gamed their name 
from the word ” Salhund,” meaning a 
” sea-clog.” It has also been urgi^ci, and 
])erhaps correctly, that the most south¬ 
ward, or Upper Franks, who advanced 
their settlements beyond the. Moselle 
and later to the Mam and beyond the 
Neckar, should not Ix' included among 
the Ribiiarii. In that case the great 
people ol the Chatti would lorni a special 
grou]) in the fedeiation, side by side with 
the two above-mentioned. Questions of 
this nature must, however, reinam open. 

I'lie empire olten fought against the 
Franks with military success, and the 
name ol Julian was as terrible to them as 
to the Alamanni, but these wars did 
not ])roduc(' permanent tx'ace. Moreover, 
the Romans were enabled, by the loose 
_ ri composition ol the lederation, 
e ever play off one tribe against 
° another, and to take discon- 

me Komans [oWov^- 

ings into their own service. As regents of 
the empire, Arbogast, himself a Frank, 
and Stilicho rejxdled the Franks by force. 

When, however, Stilicho was obliged to 
recall the troops from Britain and the 
Rhine to protect Italy against Alaric, 
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Traces of 
the Prankish 
Advance 


the Franks did not forthvvitli overrun Gaul; 
a settled peasant population, even at a 
stage when property ownershiji is unde¬ 
veloped, must have more cogent reasons 
for abandoning their homes m a body 
than the possibility of exploiting a subject 
])opulation in new teiritoiy. 
It IS more probable that they 
giadually spread into (hdlic 
territory from then* previous 
])oimdaiies as th(' sui)erfluous and enter¬ 
prising elements ol the po])ulaliou lelt the 
need ol inigiation, and prefeired to make 
Iresh settlements upon Gallic soil rather 
than opeiiu]) iiesh ground at home. Their 
occLipation was earned out according to 
the usual economic torins; and the ques¬ 
tion must remain for th(‘ moment unsolved 
whether the Franks thus 
advancing lelt any ot the 
(hallo-Roman ]V)])ulation 
in the area of their new 
settlements. Hitherto the 
possibility IS better at¬ 
tested by the existence 
of Frankish and also of 
Walloon lac'ts, and by ihe 
tact that Latin documents 
are scaled with a Roman 
pigiK't 1 mg by King 
(rJnldenc. than by the 
proofs winch an examiiia- 
ation of Frankish ])lace 
names is supposed to 
yield. In anv case the 
Frankish language was 
predominant m the dis¬ 
tricts imiiK'diately ac¬ 
quired. 

The L])per or (diattian 
Franks advaiK'cd to the 
Moselle, Xahe, and Saalc. 

After Aetiiis had destroyed the Hurgundiaii 
emjnre ol Worms they also ()ccupied Hus 
distiict ; that final success ol the Roman 
powei uj^on the Rhine, if intended to 
intimidate the Franks, jirodueed no per- 
manc'Ut elk^l. This movcanent brought 
the Chattian Franks into competition with 
Hie Alamaimi, who were also extending in 
that dircelion. Sooner or later the question 
wtniid requin* an appeal to arms. The 
Ribuarii advanced over the districts of 
the Inlel to Trevc''. At an earlier period 
the Sal 11 had advanced from the old 
settlement of the Batavi to Toxandria 
into the land between the Scheldt and the 
Maas. Although the Romans were highly 
indignant at this ‘‘prcsumiilion/' Julian 
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CLOVIS, THE EMPIRE FOUNDER 
Regarded as the founder of the Frankish 
Empire, Clovis I. appeared on the scene 
in 181. In 48(i he oveithrew the power of 
Syagnus, added the territory of that ruler to 
his own, and vastly extended his own sway 

legend 


himself preferred to leave them undis¬ 
turbed ; it would certainly be wrong to 
say that they appeared in Julian’s cam¬ 
paigns as the most distinguished of the 
Franks. After the year 400 they advanced 
by the Scheldt, on both banks, towards 
the Sambre and the “ Kohlenwald,” where 
the carbonifi'imis strata ap])ear on the 
norther 11 slojies of the Ardennes — that is to 
say, nearly to the modern Franco-Belgian 
jjonticr. 

About this period the iederation as a 
whole possessed httk' importance : in 
the year 451 jiortions ol the Franks 
fought both tor and against Attila. The 
fjahi were still under the royal families 
ot their component nationalities. We ob¬ 
serve, howeviM, that as soon as the dark¬ 
ness b(‘gms to recode in 
the course of the fifth 
century, the kingdom ex- 
ei rises a leading influence 
which grows ch'arer as 
the nationality extends 
in area and begins to 
])ursuc a delinite foreign 
policy. In particular Hu^ 
Sail a 11 Merovingian 
lamil}" consciously turned 
to account tlu‘ imine- 
diat(' neighbourhood ol 
the Roman dominion, 
which still existed b\ the 
side of its oNvn jieople m 
Gaul. The Merovingian 
king, Chlodio — a nick¬ 
name derived fiom some 
more lornial name which 
is not known thi' tirst 
historical ])ersoiiality that 
emeiges trom the mists 
ol (‘})ic and etymological 
extended his dominion at the 
beginning ot the filth century to the 
Somme Irom the districts which were 
still called alter the lormer Belgian Tuiigri. 
It would be a mistake to estimate the 
c 111 tine or tlie character ol the early 
Frankish kings by the scanti¬ 
ness and the barbarity of our 
sources of information, or to 
regald them as standing u])ou 
l(wel than Odoaccr ol the 
mgs. 

ajiptxirs on the scene the king 
who IS regarded as the tounder of the 
Frankish Empire, familiarly known, 
through ^French sources, as Clovis, though 
more correctly as Chlodwig— i.e,, Ludwig 


The Great 
King 
Clovis I. 

a lower 
Visigoth 
In 481 


RISE OF THE FRANKISH DOMINION 


o: Lewis. The general trend of the policy 
of Clovis has often been examined ; the 
dexterity with which he alternately 
planned to secure 
the amalgama¬ 
tion oi the Teu¬ 
tonic and Roman 
poj^ulations and 
t o k 0 e ]:> the 
balance between 
them has olten 
been point('d out. 

If our intonna- 
tion for tliis 
])enod w('r(* as 
extensive as it is 
for kiter ctm- 
t u r1e s , the 
pru lie'll t sini- 
])hcitN’ of Clovis’ 
policy would 
])rol)al)ly vanish 
be foie tlu' reve¬ 
lation oi thc‘ 
many-sided and 
complicated re¬ 
lations which are 
usually main¬ 
tained by ('stab- 
lislied stales, 
even wlu'ii their 
civilisation is in- 
leiior to tliat of 
m 1 g r a i in g 
nations. All that 
we can atteiu])! 
to di'teniiine is 
the j)osuion a^ 
evidenced by the 
course ot ('venls. 

Clovis was a 
T c u t o n 1 c and 
heathen ruler ol 
a Franko - Salic 
district with a 
Gallo- R o m a n 
})opulation. As 
long as the Ciallo- 
Roman su])rein- 
acy })ersistcd as 
a state, and as 
inapplicable t o 
certain ])ails of 
that ]population, 
many dangerous 
points of dilier- 
ence and unsettled questions must have 
arisen, even though the Gallo-Roman 
population considered that their prosperity 


was advanced by the Teutonic ruler. In 
i!l86, the Merovingian overthrew the power 
of Syagrius, added the territory of that 

ruler to his own, 
and extended his 
power at first to 
the Seme, and 
afterwards over 
the whole dis¬ 
trict. '"'hwi, the 
whole of the 
Roman domin¬ 
ion‘s in (jdul now 
became a Teu¬ 
tonic kingdom, 
and lo^t all con¬ 
nection with any 
loreign political 
centre, excejit 
possibly with the 
distant Byzan¬ 
tium ; Ravenna 
was no longer m 
Roman hands. 
1'here was, there¬ 
fore, no reason 
w h y Clovis 
should m a k 
haste to concili¬ 
ate the orthodox 
Church, to which 
a c()nsid<'rablv 
increased 
number of his 
subjects be¬ 
longed. His 
history is by ik/ 
means character- 
is(‘d bv precipi¬ 
tate action, but 
rather by con¬ 
sideration a n d 
foresight. It was, 
however, in tin 
nature ol the 
case that fi e 
shipuld be con¬ 
verted sooner or 
later, cv(‘n as his 
fatlu'i* had wxirn 
the Roman signet 
ring. He had no 
iiKluccmeut t o 
remain an Arian, 
as his wife w\as a 
Catholic and his 
children WTro brought up in that faith. 
We shall also be correct in emphasising 
the fact, wdnch has often been noted, that, 
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BAPTISM OF THE GREAT CLOVIS 


The conversion of Clovis to the Roman Catholic Church, in 40(5, i; said 
to have been due to the influence of his wife, who was a devoted member 
of that body and brought their chddren up in its faith. Tliere were 
also various reasons why he should publicly associate himself with the 
Catholic Church, and these, no doubt, weighed with the prudent Clovis. 

J roll! till mun’ pniViini In J'>si p!i lil iiu in tlio 
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as a Roman Catholic, Clovis would gain the 
adherence of a Frankish party among 
the Catholic subjects of the Arian Bur¬ 
gundians and Visigoths. Ev^n if the fact 
had never occurred to him, it must have 
been brought to his mind by the con¬ 
gratulations of the Burgundian arch¬ 
bishop, Avitus of \henne, on his baptism. 

. It IS said that his Catholic wile 

j I. was the instrument of her 
His^Wife ^ husband’s conversion. Had 
she been able to secure this 
result unaided, her efforts would certainly 
not have ceased until the kingdom had sent 
forth a mission to work among the Franks. 
But of this we hear nothing; when 
Clovis became a Christian, he was thinking 
of his Roman and not ol his Frankish 
subjects. The conversion of his immediate 
followers was inevitable, as they were 
bound to follow their leader ; the free 
people obeyed their own inclinations, and 
remained for the most part m heathenism. 

The date of the conversion coincides 
with that of the first campaign against 
the Alamanni, in 496. This nation was 
now a uniform whole, under the king 
Gibuld, or Gebaud, which is nearly the 
same in the Alamannic phonetic system ; 
the war was conducted by the Franks as 
a federal war, during which the king 
of the Ribuariis, Sigibert, received a wound 
in the knee which lamed him. The 
problem at slake was the general de¬ 
cision whethei the Frankish federation 
or the people of the Alamanni should ex¬ 
ercise supremacy in the east and north 
of Gaul and secure the lion’s share in the 
appropriation of land. In the conclud¬ 
ing campaign ot 501 the Franks were 
victorious, and took care to destroy the 
prospects of the Alamanni for the future. 
To the advantage of the u])per Frankish 
nationality of the Chatti, the Alamanni as 
a-^vholc were driven behind the Lauter 
and Murg. To the south of that p')int 
they came under foreign supremacy; 
TK F k Frankish lords, 

in Roman * especially in Alsace, had made 
Territory S^od a settlement among the 
Alamannic tribal villages, in the 
manner in which the Franks had already 
settled in Roman territory ; and by the 
side of these, much of the occupied lands 
remained reserved as Frankish state 
property. 

The conflicts of Clovis with the Ala¬ 
manni and the Burgundians are certainly 
connected as regards the forces which 


were employed. The Burgundian war 
falls between the two campaigns against 
the Alamanni. 

The Burgundians, after their settle¬ 
ment in Sabaudia by Aetius, had, in 443, 
strengthened their position under King 
Gunjok, who was a member of the old royal 
tribe of the nation, and had gradually ex¬ 
tended around the district of the Rhone. 
U])on the death of Gunjok, in 473, the 
leading royal family consisted of his three 
sons, Gundobad, Godegisel and Chilpcric. 
In the last year ot Gunjok’s life, his son 
Gundobad governed in Italy as patriems, 
after the death of Ricimer. Thence he was 
speedily recalled home at the outset of a 
family lend between the rival brothers. 
After the fourth brother, Godomer, had 
been set aside at an earlier period, (iun- 
dobad killed Chilpcric with the sword— 
according to the comparatively clear 
information provided by the epic poem— 
and extended his supremacy towards the 
Mediterranean, the settlement of the ac¬ 
count between himself and Godegisel being 
deferred for the moment. The Catholic 
Church of the Roman inhabitants was 


.... . suffering under the oppression 

of the Arian Burgundians, and 
Church ^ satisfaction oi gradu¬ 

ally invading the distracted 
royal family ; for instance, it found a 
zealous champion in the wife of Clovis, a 
daughter of Chilpcric, whose two brothers 
Gundobad is also said to have supplanted. 
When Clovis himself became a Catholic 


Christian, and discovered speedily after¬ 
wards the Frankish interest that existed 


among the Roman subjects of the Bur- 
gundicins, the natural result was an 
informal compact between the royal 
family and Catholicism, and a certain 
rivalry in this direction, in which the 
conflicting brothers strove to outstrip one 
another. Godegisel requested King Clovis 
to interfere on his behalf in 500. Gundo¬ 
bad was beaten at Dijon and forced to 
retire to Avignon. 

At that moment, how^cver, Clovis sud¬ 
denly broke off hostilities, and turned 
upon the Alamanni. who had not been defi¬ 
nitely defeated, and now com])leted their 
destruction. Godegisel v/as abandoned 
and executed, when Gundobad seized 


Vienne ; the latter, until his death, in 
516, reigned as the sole king of the Bur¬ 
gundians, issued important laws, and 
strove by improving the organisation of 
his kingdom ^nd his relations with 
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Catholicism and the Merovingians, to 
avert the grievous dangers that had 
threatened his rule. 

The descendants of Clovis had turned 
to excellent account the disa])|)earance 
of Theoderic’s dcjfensivi' policy and the 
Jinn ihilation of the East Teutonic tribes on 
the Danube. If their attem])t to gam a 
footing in Italy failed, the absorption of 
the Cc'iitral Euiopean territories into the 
Frankish kingdom would continue as 
before, with k'ss to im])ede it. 

Long bt'iore, the Herniunduri had ad¬ 
vanced Iroin the river district ol tlu^ Elbe 
to that of the Mam, whence they had 
maintained liiendly relations for the most 
))art with the Romans, though they passed 
through severe struggles with their 
westcin neighbours, the Chatti. The 
general migration ot the second centurv 
))ushed th(‘ Herniunduri forward to the 
Danube frontier and the “ Luiics.^' The 
lorw^ard movement ol the Alamauui and 
Burgundians then cut them otf fr(»m 
contact wnth the Romans ; they disap¬ 
peared from the view' of Roman or of 
modern historians, and their existence is 
unfortunately buried for us m 
th(' jorests of Central (iermany. 
There is no doubt that the 
Diiimge, or Tliuriugiaus, are 
connected with tlnan ; these peo})le ap¬ 
peared w'lthin the neiglibonring sphere 
of Frankish history aftc'r the tilth ceutuiv, 
though at tiist only in tlu' dim light ol ejuc 
tradition. Thuringi w^(‘rt‘ also to be loiiiid 
on the left of the Low^er Rhine among the 
Franks, and these must no doubt be 
regarded as emigiants from the mam body. 
Tins lormed at that time a con-iderabk' 
kingdom under one dynasty, (‘Xteiidiiig 
from the Harz to beyond tlie Mam. 
After a long ]H‘iiod ol cautious Iriendship, 
the sons of Clovis proceeiled to wage* 
the same decisive w'arfare against tlie 
Thunngians with which their lather had 
attacked the Alamaiim ; the}’ W'ere at the 
same time helped by the stuiggles ot 
kinsmen w'lthin the royal lioube, such as 
had previously lavoiin'd intervention. 
In alliance with the Saxons they destro\ed 
the Thiirmgian kingdom in 5ji, and 
pursued their triumph as thoroughly as 
Clovis had done in the case of the 
Alamanm. The Frankish settlements 
were advanced along the Mam to the 
heights wdiich form the Thuringian forest; 
and such Thuringian tribes as were living 
to the north of the Rennstieg were made 


Victorious 
Sons 
of Clovis 


dependent and tributary. For the future 
history of German}^ it was a highly im¬ 
portant fact that the triumphant Frankish 
Empire proceeded to expand eastward, 
and that its extended supremacy in 
German districts was united with a system 
of Frankish colonisation. This conquest 
could never have been achieved by the 
Franks, except w'lth the help 
Saxons and alhuuce of a peo^de wdiom 
Aii:..... they would ^'bviouslv have to 
nghl tor evuiiliial supremacy, 
the Saxons. The.sc latter, as the })rice 
oi vietoiy, received the land from the 
Unstnit to the Saale and Fdbc ; they 
made The inhabitants, tributary, reducing 
them to the position of laets, tlieni- 
sc‘lves orcn])yiiig that of overlords. For 
the moment the Merovingians could 
aflord to deler tlie impending struggle for 
siqireinacy. The strong conservatism of 
thes(' Low (icTinan populations had 
hitherto declined to allow' any one tribal 
liimilv to secure ])olitical ])re])oiideiance 
ovei th(' n'sl, sneli as might be scoured 
through the leadership of a close federa¬ 
tion or ail o\'er-kmgdom ol Saxony. Nor 
(lid anything ot the kind develo]) in the 
luture. On the contrary, the aristocracy 
ol th(‘ noble tribes, retaining their ecjuality, 
w’(Te able to increase tlieir j>restige and to 
secure it by legal forms, usually m connec¬ 
tion w’llh (jucstions of w'cTgeld and mar¬ 
riage contracts ; the old nobility of tlie 
other great ])Coples did not attain success, 
because they w'ere biokcn down at a 
comparatively caily date and lettered by 
th(' ni(march\' which arose m their midst. 

This relusal to jiermit the rise of a strong 
indn'idiicd leadership produced its natural 
consequence upon the Icderal policy ol the 
Saxons; their federation, w'hich w'-as 
great, and n])on occ'asion ])owertul, W'as 
inclined to avoid collision clscw'here, 
interfert'd but little m the aftairs ol other 
Teutonic alliances, and confined offensive 
operations against the Franks to ])etty 
wars w'hich produced no result 
avc were feeblv conducted, until 

SUv?""*”* the final and long delayed 
struggUi W'as eventually forced 
upon them by the decision ol Cliarles the 
Great. 

Together w'llh the Thuringians, or as 
a result of their defeat, a number of other 
racial fragments came under the supremacy 
of the Franks. 1 'hese had settled down as 
dependents ot the Thuringians between 
them and the wave of Slavs advancing 
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from the east; they included fragments 
of the Angles, who tormerly inhabited 
the peninsula of Jutland, and took an 
important share in the migration to 
Britain. There were also the Wareni. or 
VVereni,or Varini, wlio were ruled by their 
own kings as late as the time of Theodenc ; 
they were a Iragment of that considerable 
])eo])le formerly settled on the 
t • j Halticanddriv^enawayby the 
““ Slavs, who also look some 
^ share in the colonisation of 

Britain. Under the Frankish su])remacy 
both were considered as forming jiart of 
the Thunngians, though down to the time 
of Charles the (ireat they retained se])arate 
h'gal codes. As the Angles and the Varini 
migrated simultanc'ously from the neigh¬ 
bouring districts m the north, it is not 
surprising that under Carohngian sway 
these two codes were united in one, 
which held good in the Thuringian dis¬ 
tricts ot Engili and Wermofeld; the less 
so, as these two peoples had been neigh¬ 
bours for centuries in Central Germany. 

At the point where these Angles and 
Varini were settled, and, in fact, every¬ 
where to the east ot the old Thuringian 
districts, settlements were thus lying 
vacant for homeless peoples—we also 
find Frisians in the district of Friesenfeld— 
for the reason that these districts were 
menaced by the advances of the Slavs. 
Similarly the “ Helvetian Desert/' though 
not occupied by the Teutons, had formerly 
attracted and retained such Kelts as, 
in the words of Tacitus, had been made 
desperate by necessity. Thus the Saxons, 
who had turned to the Eastern Harz 
after the destruction of the Thuringian 
kingdom, may not have felt themselves 
entirely comtortable. When the Lombards 
started to Italy, an mdcjiendent band of 
Saxons, said to be more than 20,000 
strong, accompanied them. A gap was 
thus formed on the Slav irontier, and this 
the Frankish governor hastened to stop 
T'k c Swabian settlers—that [is, 

PoHc North Cierman Suevi, not of the 
Alamannic tribe — who were 
the f ranks the districts of the 

Bode and the I)i])j)er for colonisation. 
This information suggests that the cession 
to the allied Saxons of territory from 
the East Harz to the Elbe in 531 may 
have been a clever piece of far-sighted 
Frankish policy, intended to form a 
barrier against the Slavs. The existence of 
a mediaeval “ Hassingau " also points to 
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the settlement of Hessian colonists on 
the Lower Saale. The Saxons who had 
marched to Italy were unable to acquiesce 
in the necessity of becoming Lomba.rds, 
as the Lombard legal code demanded 
they were unwilling to abandon their 
national law and custom, as the continued 
jireservalion of thei-e implied national, 
if not political, inde])enden(:e at that date. 
This theory met with considerate and 
successful treatment from the Frankish 
conquerors. The Saxons therefore started 
out again in 572 and crossed Mount 
Genevre to the Merovingian kingdom, at 
first with no settled plan, but in 573 with 
the object ot recovering their old posses¬ 
sions on the Harz. They were given per¬ 
mission to march thither. The Hessians 
were so diminished in battle with the 
Suevi, who were first affected by the 
attempt of the emigi'ants to resume their 
lands, that at length both nationalities 
found the available land sufficient for 
their purposes. 

In 534. shortly after the subjugation of 
the Tliurmgians, the Merovingians incor¬ 
porated the Burgundian kingdom in 
« . their empire, also the district 

avarians Alamaniii, who were 

Incorporated formerly under tlic pro- 
y e ran s I'hoodenc at the 

moment wlien Witichis abandoned the 
Ostrogoth pait of Gaul. 

The Franks were now' neighbours of 
the Baioani, or Bavarians, and afterwards 
incorporated this nationality within their 
empire, towards the middle of the sixth 
century, apparently by jicacctul methods. 
The lainily ot the Agilolfings, which was 
equal in rank to the royal houses, and 
superior to the five other noble lamihes 
ot lh(^ Bavarian federation in respect ot 
wei gelds, retained, or thus accpiired, the 
leaclershi]) ot the Bavarian ])eo})le ; the 
latter alternative is the more probable. 
Possibly the Agilollings w'cre Franks 
transferred to this district. The Merovin¬ 
gians naturally could not permit the 
existence of other kings, and certainly of 
none with full governing powers in their 
own empire, beside themselves; hence the 
well-knowm Roman term duw the title 
of the provincial military commander, 
which had been borne, for instance, by 
Alanc in Illyria, was employed m the 
comparatively similar case of Bavaria. 

After the Lombards had become masters 
on the plains of the Po, local differences 
and collisions began in the Alps between 




MARTEL ENTERING PARIS 



This victory saved Western Europe from the Moslem domination, which was then imminent. Martel, as 

in this illustration of the event, received an enthusiastic welcome when he entered Pans after the^epoch-making battle. 
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themselves and the grandsons of Clovis, 
which eventually became lengthy wars, 
under the continued impulse of Byzantine 
diplomacy and money expended in sub¬ 
sidising the Franks. On the Frankish 
side the struggle is marked by an effort 
to extend their territory to the Italian 
mountains, while tlic Lombards were 
anxious to ajipear as the heirs 

e cw Ostrogoths, and to 

- , secure their former sujiremacy 

in Southern Gaul. At the 
same time the Franks and Lombards 
did not res]icctively determine the des¬ 
tinies of the Teutonic world, as Clovis 
and Theoderic had once done ; nor did 
the new masters of Italy, who were not 
3^et in full occupation of the country', 
and had difficulty in making head against 
B^v.antium, attempt to follow any im¬ 
perial policy in Western or Central Europe. 
The old friends of the Lombards, the 
Bavarians, had gone over to their side, 
notwithstanding tlieir inclusion in the 
Frankish monarchy. After some attacks 
of the Franks, which seem to have been 
delivered with greater vigour, these cam- 
})aigns ended in the year 590. The 
Merovingians gave up their attempts to 
secure influence in Italy, which they had 
continued for more than half a century 
at various intervals, and refrained on 
their side from interlerence with the 
Lombards in Southern Gaul. 

The indecision of the Italian policy of 
the Franks, the loose connection of the 
Bavarians with the Frankish Empire, and 
other indications of decay, are to be 
explained by that cause which acted as a 
disruptive or weakening influence u])on 
the Teutonic empires in general—namely, 
the family struggles within the reigning 
dynasties ; these invariably revived upon 
every question of polic\^ or other pretext, 
and the special course which they ran 
among the Merovingians will justify 
reference to them as the struggles of 
t fk Brunhilde and Fredegunde. 
IT*** k• K * most important result of 

Nobiliw struggles is the rise 

^ of the new Frankish nobilit^^ 
Clovis had thoroughly exterminated the 
old noble families. Thus the Franks 
of the Merovingian ]ieriod surprise our 
constitutional historians by the fact that, 
in contrast with the Alamanni, the 
Bavarians, or the Saxons, they possessed 
no aristocracy or nobility standing im¬ 
mediately below the crown. The new 
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aristocracy was one of service, and 
arose among the superior secular and 
ecclesiastical officials. Distinguished from 
these was the Mayor of the Palace, whose 
office originally represented the royal 
prerogatives which were derived from the 
palria potestas of early German society— 
a power exercised over followers and 
household servants, and now increased in 
pi'oportioii as that power had extended. 

Among the Visigoths, Burgundians, and 
Anglo-Saxons the major donuts never 
became more than a distinguished master 
of the household" the title is borrowed 
from the Roman official of that name, 
ill accordance with the early German 
reluctance to lorm new woixls and titles 
from the native language. The Frankish 
mayor became the chief supervisory 
official and overseer both of the king’s 
propert^^ and of all court and state offices. 
Eventually powerful “ nobles ” in the 
gradually increasing lands of the emiiire, 
such as Austrasia, Burgundy, and Neustna, 
which were enlarged despite the partitions 
and struggles of the Merovingians, made 
this important office a ])ersonal and family 

Factors ia then speedily 

. F n t ceased to load their vassals m 

Bronhilde service, and began 

to use them as a weapon 
against him. This connection between the 
mayoralty and the rising aristocrac}^ 
eventuall}’ led to the fall of Brunhilde. 

Although the Merovingian ro^’al house 
was never lacking in leading characters, 
this connection never allowed such leaders 
full access to sovereignty and adminis¬ 
trative power; it was a connection 
prepared b\' Clovis and actually used by 
lus descendants in conjunction with Roman 
conceptions of supremacy. The Teu¬ 
tonic communities of the Frankish people 
came into existence only during the 
military mobilisations held in different 
years, and were only occasionally con¬ 
cerned with ]X)litical affairs, while the 
action of the Crown was restricted by a 
continuous and more or less constitutional 
co-operation of “ nobles.” Moreover, the 
nobility, as ruling aristocracies are ever 
particularist—for community of interests 
is destroyed by excess of unity—frustrated 
those o])portimities which occurred for 
concentrating the d^mastic government of 
the whole Frankish kingdom in one person. 

It was not until the mayoral system 
grew sufficiently strong to pursue its 
own ambitions or dynastic purposes, 
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and to employ the military forces of the 
official nobility, notwithstanding their 
territorial and particnlarist tendencies, 
that the struggle began afresh for supreme 
])ovver within the Frankisli kingdom. In 
this struggle succumbed successively the 
Austrasian mayor, Grimoald, a son of the 
('Ider Pi])pin, and the Ncustrian, Ebruin or 
Ebroin, the latter u])on his first attempt. 
At(er Ebruin was murdered, in 08 i, at the 
moment of his success, . 
the nephew of Grimoald 
and the grandson of 
Ihshop Arnulf of Metz, 
u])on his father’s side, 
ih])])in of HcTstal, the 
major donnis of Aus- 
trasia, became the mayor 
of the whole inMiik 
Empire by his \’ictory 
at Testri, near Peronne 
and St. Quentin, in 687. 

The kings of the ]\lcro- 
vmgian dynasty then 
iHcame of no import¬ 
ance. Com])ared with 
tlu' mayor ot the ])alace, 
they (K'cupicd a ])osition 
nnalogous to that which 
l)elong('d after 934 to 
the cali])hs ot Bagdad, as 
coinj)ared with the Emir 
al-Omra, or to the 
JapniK'se ^Iik«ido belorc 
i8f)7, compared with the 
Shogun. After the vK'tory 
oi 'festri there “ reigned,” 
in the wf'vdsoi the annals 
coin]^os('d sliortly alter 
thai eyent, the family of 
Arnult and Pippin, united 
in the person ot Pippin, 
winch was afterwards 
known as Carolingian. 

Pi])]un began the task of 
incorporating the Frisians 
in the etojim'with greater 
detcTinination than had 
been previously brought 
to the attempt. He also tried, by lorce 
of arms, to subjugate the alienated 
Alamanni; their duk(‘s had risen from 
their jio^^ition of officials to become 
national leaders in the wide sense of the 
term, and leaders of a nation which re¬ 
garded itself as a S]:)ecial and independent 
race. The Frisians were among those 
Teuton tribes who had been most strongly 
influenced and utilised by the Romans, 


and during the Carolingian period they 
displayed the greatest capacity of all ^he 
Germans for trade and manufacturing 
pursuits : their jiolitical and constitutional 
organisation remained, however, for cen¬ 
turies far removed from the characteristics 
of the old German institutions. 

Though we cannot gam much informa¬ 
tion about their earlier history, we can yet 
sec that, about 1100, their ins itutions 
corrcsjX'.ided with those 
current in the i)ast federal 
ei)ochs of other nations, 
and were analogous to 
those «)f thi' Alarnaimi in 
the loin 111 ceniury. The 
Folk, with its assemblies 
and its noble families, 
formed a unit of organisa- 
n. E^ery year at a 
■cial lime, namely, in 
the s})nng—Wlutsuntidc 
was the season ])rovided 
I )y Chi 1stkuiity, which was 
driving out or transform¬ 
ing the institutions of 
heathen jn'iesthood—the 
general assembly of all 
Frisians met at Upstalls- 
boom, near Aurich, and 
discussed the affairs of 
Ihe federation and such 
matters as war and peace. 
Tile ciistomaiy law of the 
Frisians \vas developed 
for tin' individual com¬ 
munities, and also for 
the whole of Friesland, 
by the ugislative activity 
of the anmial assembly. 
’'Ve hav(‘ observed the 
process by which the 
Folk becomes a nation in 
tlie case ol the Franks 
— Sain and Kibuarii-- 
and Ikuv it w’as earned 
out by ]»ure gc'ographical 
distribution among the* 
Lombards — Austria and 
Neustria — and the Saxons -- the East- 
phalians, Angrians, and AVest]flialians. 

The Frisians had bc'eii visited since the 
outset of the scvcntli century both by 
Franks and by missionaries. As among 
the Visigoths (luring the Dacian ])criocl, 
and afterw^ards among the Danes, or as, 
in the case of Catholicism, among the 
Burgundians, the missions had been largely 
supported by the jiolitical interests and 
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WARRIOR OF THE FIFTH CENTURY 


This statue of a Fiankish warrior, which 
stands in the Romaii-Gerniau Museum at 
Mainz, was reconstructed from discoveries m 
burial places of the fifth to eighth centuries. 
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aims of individual nobles. After the 
middle of the seventh century Aldgild is 
known both as duke and as king of the 
Frisians in the annals which we owe to his 
influence; similarly Ratbod, who was 
afterwards conquered by Pippin at Wyk- 
te-Durstede, bore a Frankish title equiva¬ 
lent to that of duke, while his position must 
Rivalries and regarded as equivalent 


Struggles of the 
Noble Tribes 


to the ducal status among 
tlie Bavarians and Ala- 


manni. The jirospect of any 
general leadership of the Frisian nationality 
was, however, destroyed by the nvalr^^ 
and the struggles of the noble tribes. 

When the Carolingians occu])ied the 
position ol king and had ceased to be 
merely higher oflicials, it was inevitable 
that they should absorb family rights 
as they exercised their authority and 
interfered in the struggles of relatives 
which thence arose. This process began 
immediately after the death of Pippin, 
and Charles Martel emerged victorious. 

Although he was never able to con¬ 
solidate the em])ire as a whole, his efforts 
were by no means fruitless, and his 
achievements w^ere perhaps limited at the 
moment by the apjiroach of a soiious 
danger, the in\^asion of Frankish Gaul by 
the Spanish Arabs. The struggle against 
the Arabs was continued from 730 to 740, 
and was not definitely settled by the 
famous battle in 732 at Old Poitiers. 
The successful repulse of Islam from 
Central Europe not only proved the salva¬ 
tion of Western Christianity, of Roman 
civilisation revived by the Teutons, and 
of the general Indo-European character 
of the composite races m Europe, but also 
gave a considerable impulse to new de- 
velo])ments. The necessity ot keeping a 
standing cavalry force under arms m 
Southern Gaul for the long struggle with 
the Saracens stimulated the process of 
transforming the (lerman military^ s^^stem 
in the direction of chivalry. Among the 
- . . Frankish portions ot the empire 

^ the translormation of the Teii- 
lalam*** tonic army into a cavalry force 
was a i^rocess which had gradu¬ 
ally pervaded the remaining tribes, though 
the Saxons and Frisians were least affected. 

In spiiQ of all the efforts and the 
imperial power which Charles the Great 
exerted to secure the direct adminis¬ 
trative action of the state upon questions 
of government, all official duties and 
responsibilities committed to other hands 


assumed a form of feudal dependence, 
and this the more easily, as the advance 
of agricultural progress involved the 
payment of all rewards in the form of 
arable ground and soil. The possession 
of offices, the capable management of 
surplus products, the continual entrance 
into some feudal relation of free men 
who wished to be relieved of their public 
duties or the difliculties of existence, 
the exemption of influential lords from 
the general duties of state administration, 
and the giant ot judicial powers over their 
possessions and their people—these were 
all influences wEich steadily advanced 
the size and the independence of great 
territorial domains. 

It was, how'ever, the Church which 
turned its landed property to special 
account in acquiring administrative powers 
and lordshi]). She received tar more 
extensive immunities than the laymen. 
She was not discouraged by any temporary 
decrease of jiossessions or pow-er, such as 
took ])lace when Charles Martel, finding 
large siipjflies necessary for the repulse 
ol the Saracens, procured them bv wide 
^ a})])ropriation of Church pro- 

WoT'uT* jiroperty which 

Ch * t* popular ideas had long been 

ns lani y subject to the 

Church. His sons agreed to return what 
they’ could. The Cliurch, however, was 
able to make use ot any opportunity. 

About the time when the armies of 
the Austrasians and other (Germans had 
saved the WTst Irom Mohammedanism, 
and during the lollowing decade, the 
Frisians, the middle and the southern 
♦(Germans, were largely won o\’er to 
Christianity, and their districts subjected 
to Church organisation, by means of 
the missions of Anglo-Saxon and Frankish 
evangelists, and especially^ by^ the pioneer 
work of the Anglo-Saxon Wmlried. The 
Tt'uton conceived of his Christianity as 
giving him membership in a greater 
community’, wider than his own tribal 
district, or his most extended conception 
of the Folk, an idea which in the political 
world was to dawn upon him much more 
slowly. Nor was this the only common 
point of interest which bound the Frankish 
mayors of the palace to the Church and 
induced them to regard the universal 
claims of the Bishop of Rome, which 
Winfried invariably exalted above his 
own, as coincident with their own interests. 

Eduard Heyck 





ROLAND, THE HERO OF THE NATIONAL EPIC OF FRANCE 

A nephew of Charlemajfne and the greatest of his paliclins. Roland became the theme of hgend and romance On Ch.irleiingne’s return from 
Spain, Roland, commanding the rear^guard, fell into an ambuscade in the defile of Kom evades and pensheil with the flower of hrench i hiv.ilry 
Ws fabulous sword remained unbroken after he had struck it ten tunes on a rock, and legend tells that he hnally threw it into i poisoned stream 
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THE EMPIRE OF CHARLEMAGNE 
IN THE DAYS OF ITS POWER AND GLORY 

O F the two sons of Charles Martel who The newly crowned monarch received 
succeeded jointly to the position of the title of Patricius of the Romans—that 
mayor of the palace, Carloman shortly is to say, protector of the Romans and of 
retired to a monastery, leaving Pi])pin— the Pope, and thus occupied a position 
Pepin le Bref—at the head of the Frankish which had hitherto been held by the East 
dominion. The only thing wanting to con- Roman emperor residing in B37zantium. 
firm the power of his predecessors within In return, Pippin conducted two triuin- 
the Frankish Km]ure had been the title of phant campaigns against the Lombard 
king, which was ^.omething more than a king, Aistult, whom he lorced to surrender 


O F the two sons of Charles Martel who 
succeeded jointly to the position of 
mayor of the palace, Carloman shortly 
retired to a monastery, leaving Pijipin— 
Pepin le Bref—at the head of the Frankish 
dominion. The only thing wanting to con¬ 
firm the power of his predecessors within 
the Frankish Em]ure had been the title of 
king, which was t^omething more than a 
trifle in the eyes of the people ; Pippin 
determined to secure this title with the 
help of the ecclesiastical power. 

The re])resentativcs of St. Peter in their 
little '' Patrimonium ” on the shores of 
the Tiber, witJi Rome as its capital, 
continually felt the pressure exerted by 
the Lombards, who from 568 had ex])elled 
the Byzantines from Italy after their 
Ostrogoth trillmjihs, though the Lombard 
want of a navy obliged them to leave the 
B^^zantines in possc‘Ssion of Venice, tlie 
three islands of Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, 
and of the southern point of Italy. 
Hence, as early as the time of Charles 
Martel, the Curia had conceived the plan 
of using the warlike Franks to crush the 
Lombards, who had grown mfeebled in 
the milder climate of Italy and by their 
contact with the moral degeneration of 
Roman culture. Upon ihc receipt of a secret 
missive from Stephen IV., Pijipin invited 
the Pope to visit the Frankish Em]iire, 
and promised him a safe conduct through 
the Lombard territory. The two met at 

„ Ponthion, on the Marne, on 

Hereditary 745. Pi])pin 

was subsequently anointed as 
Established Soissons (July 2Sth) 

notwithstanding the representations ot his 
brother Carloman. Pippin’s two sons were 
anointed with himself. Thus the dignity 
which he had seized became a hereditary 
monarchy resting upon divine right, and the 
allegiance of the Franks to Pippin and his 
descendants became imperative. As early 
as 751, the nominal monarch, Childeric III., 
had been illegally deposed in the diet at 
Soissons and sent into a monastery. 


the territory taken from the 


the Pope was given, besides the 
I exarchate of Ravenna and the 
o e apal whole ot the 

coast line from the south of the 
Po to Ancona, without reference to the 
claims which Byzantium could lay to 
these last-named jiossessions. 

The Donation of Pippin is the begin¬ 
ning of the later increase in the secular 
povvtu* of the Popes; their jiosition 
largely distracted the interests of the 
occupants of this highest spiritual dignity 
from their ecclesiastical (ailing ami in¬ 
volved them in secular partisanship and 
policies ; at the same time it gave tliern 
some iiidepeiidi'iice in their dealings with 
the great Eurojieaii powers, the petty 
princes of Italy, and the incorrigible insub¬ 
ordination of the Roman jiopulace. 

The Lombard kingdom remained for the 
moment independent ; Aistulf, however, 
paid tribute, and the ajipointnient of his 
successor, Desidenus, was sulqect to 
Frankish a])proval. Desiderius naturally 
joined Byzantium, the rights of which had 
l>een infringed equally witli his own by the 
Franks ; the independent lords of Beiie- 
ventum and Spoleto turn( <l for siqiport to 
the Frankish Enqnre. It is obviotis that 
in this state ot altairs the I'rankish ruler 
did not become dejiendent on tint Pope, 
who required his ])rot(‘rtion against the 
Lombards, the Byzantines, the inhabi¬ 
tants of Rome, and the j)etty princes of 
Italy. It is clear that the Pope was rather 
depending upon the Franks, and this 
relationship served to increase the halo 
of religious sanctity surrounding the 
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kingship which the Frankish ruler had of conquering this nationality was the 
assumed. more difficult for the reason that it was 

Once in possession of this predominant necessary to subjugate one tribal district 


position, which extended 
far beyond the limits of 
the Frankish Empire 
proper, Pippin had no 
difficulty in humiliating 
and subjugating refrac¬ 
tory neighbours. Thus 
Aquitaine, over which 
many struggles had been 
fought, came permanently 
into his jiossession in 768 ; 
eleven years previously 
Duke Tassilo of Bavaria 
had taken the oath of 
allegiance. Only the free 
Saxons—who inhabited 
the right bank of the 
Rhine to the Lower Elbe, 
divided into four groups 
of West- and East- 



after another, and that 
every failure inspired a 
revolt, which ran through 
every canton of the three 
tribes, as far as the 
frontier of the Eider in 
Nordalbingia. Hence the 
final subjugation and 
conversion to Christianity 
of this last bulwark of the 
old Teutonic freedom was 
a jn'oeess extending over 
some thirty years—772 to 
804. 

As early as 777, at the 
diet of Paderborn, after 
two unsuccessful battles, 
the vSaxon chiefs had 
offered their submission, 
undertaking to forfeit 


PIPPIN THE FIRST KING 

Phaliaas, Angnans and succeeding his father, Charles Martel, at the their Irecdom and ])osses- 
North Albingians —wore head ©f the Frankish dominion, Pip^ gjo^s if they disavowed 

able to maintain their old had not been held by his predecessors. He the Christian laith or 
faith and iwssessions, anomted at Soissons. £j.()m their 


faith and Jiossessions, 8:ainecl ms end, bem 
though obliged to make certain payments 
of tribute. The unity of this extended 
empire was expressecl in the partition 
which Pipjiin carried out before his death, 


on Sejiternber 24th, 768. 
Charles and Carloman, 
received districts contain¬ 
ing a mixed population 
ol Teutonic and Romance 
elements under conditions 
presiqiposing the common 
government of the whole. 

These careful beginnings 
of the comprehensive 
empire which Pippin had 
secured were steadily ex¬ 
tended by his son Charles 
the (ireat, or Charle¬ 
magne; the coping-stone 
of the whole fabric was 
tfie imperial dignity and 
the succession to the posi¬ 
tion of the Caesars in 
ancient Rome, united with 
a right of protectorate 
over the whole of Chris- 


His two sons. 


THE LAST, MEROVINGIAN KING 
Tho^h Childeric was the nominal monarch of 


is predecessors. He the Christian laitli or 
nointed at Soissons. 

fidelity to Chark'S, his sons, and the 
Franks. The most hitter enemy of the 
Franks was Widnkincl, who had been 
ap])ointed duke by the general assembly 
at Marklo on the Weser ; he escaped the 
^ . obligation of this agree- 

f ' * \ inent, and of ba])tism, by 

. f/ ^ flight into the Danish 

land across the Eider. 
While Charles was fight¬ 
ing 111 Spam against the 
Arab Oiiiayyads in 778, 
the revolt broke out 
alresh. Under the leader- 
shij) of Widukind the 
rebels advanced to the 
Rhine, supported by the 
Danes and Frisians, de¬ 
vastating Thuringia and 
Hesse and d(‘stroying the 
Christian colonies. In 
780 they were recon¬ 
quered as far as the Elbe, 
and their land v/as divided 
viNGiAN KING jnto Countries according 

e nnminal monarrn r%t _ _ . . _ P 


.1 -LI f r'l • 1 no^h Childenc was the nominal monarch of , ^ P 

over the whole of Chris- the i^ankish dominion, the reins of govern- to the Fraiikish method, 

tianity. The first step native magnates being 

was the subjection of all sit on the throne. ChUderic was, therefore, appointed COUntS. At the 
Teutonic peoples who still memorable assembly of 


retained their independence of the Frankish 
Empire. The most dangerous enemies 
were the heathen Saxons, and the task 
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Lippspringe in 782,Christianity was imposed 
upon them by strict legislation. Forcible 
entry into Christian churches, disregard 
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of Christian fa$ts, or the murder of the 
clergy, were made punishable with death. 
Upon their baptism, the Saxons were to 
forsake the devil and the heathen gods 
—in the opinion of the Charch the latter 
were the tools of the devil—and to ac¬ 
knowledge the Trinity in Unity. The 
pacification seemed so far complete that 
in 782 Charles made a levy of his new 
subjects to complete his expedition against 
the Wendish Sorbs on the Saale. The 
Saxons, however, 
attacked the Franks 
on the march at 
Siintel, between Han¬ 
over and Hamlyn, 
and defeated them. 

Charles took a cruel 
revenge, executing his 
Saxon prisoners, who 
are reported to have 
been 4,500 in number, 
at Verden on the 
Aller ; this was the 
signal for a general 
revolt, but the vic¬ 
tories of Charles at 
Detmold and on the 
Hasa in 785 finally 
secured the success of 
C h r i s tia nit y in 
Saxony. The leaders 
and all the nobles 
were baptised, includ¬ 
ing Widukind and his 
comrade Abbio, at 
Attigny, in 785. 

The newly subjected 
territory was now 
flivided into the 
episcopal sees of Hal- 
berst adt, Padcrl:)orn, 

Minden, Miinsler, 

Osnabr i ick, Ver (len, 
and J 3 rcmen. TJie 
system of tithes was 
introduced and the 
Frankish system of 
military service imposed upon the Sa vons. 
Once again—792 and following years—irri¬ 
tation against these two latter innovations 
ended in a rebellion, which was punished by 
the transportation of 10,000 Saxon families 
to the Frankish Empire; in the lands thus 
left vacant Frankish colonists were settled. 
In this way the strength of the old race was 
broken. The supposed “ peace of Salz,” 
concluded in 803, on the Frankish Saale, 
cannot be proved by documentary evidence. 


The religious character of these long 
wars was outwardly indicated by the 
presence of missionaries and of the relics 
of the saints with the armies. The 
Christian '' message of peacewas intro- 
duce<i by armed force and bloodv persecu¬ 
tions, methods repeated 900 years later 
in the Huguenot wars under Louis XIV. 
These methods, however, were in com¬ 
plete accord witli the arbitrary spirit of 
the times. The work of conversion was 
soon firmly founded, 
and the execution of 
the more stringent 
laws could afterwards 
be abandoned. Chris¬ 
tianity became the 
pioneer of civilisa¬ 
tion, and u])on the 
economic side the 
Sitxon teiTitory was 
improved by the care¬ 
ful cultivation of 
the ecclesiastical 
domains. 

The hold which 
Christian life and 
thought had gained 
even upon the lower 
classes is shown by 
the gospel harmony 
ol the “ Holland 
composed about 830 
by a Saxon peasant, a 
poetical idealisation 
of the w'ork of Christ, 
based u])on the Bible 
narrath'c. f)n the 
other hand, no 
religious interests 
influenced the wars 
by which Charles 
forced the Lombards, 
Havanans, Danes, 
Wends, and Avars 
either to become 
ineorponited with his 
em})ire or to recog¬ 
nise his su])rcmacy. The campaign in 
Spain was inspin'd only by the desire to 
secure the Frankish frontier against a 
repetition of the ]\loonsh invasion. For 
this purpose Charles fought in alliance 
with the Arab king of Saragossa against 
his enemy the caliph Abd ur-Rahman— 
a Christian thus uniting with an unbe¬ 
liever, as, during- the Crusades, the 
Knights Templars occasionally helped the 
Mohammedans against their co-religionists. 
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THE GREAT CHARLEMAGNE 
This illustration, taken from the painting' by Albert 
Durer, in ITilO, represents the great Charlemagne in 
the coronation robes of a German emperor of that period 




CHARLEMAGNE RECEIVING THE SUBMISSION OF WIDUKIND 


When Charles the Great, better known as Charlemagrne, succeeded his father, Pippin, on the throne, he set himself to 
subjugate all the Teutonic peoples who still retained their independence of the Frankish Empire. One of the bitterest 
of these enemies was Widuklnd, who led a revolt while Charlemagne was fighting in Spam, and, suppoited by the 
Danes and Frisians, devastated Thuringia and Hesse and destroyed the Christian colonies. Widukind, however, finally 
yielded to Charlemagne’s power, and, adopting Christianity, which had been imposed by legislation, was baptised in 785. 

The dijstruction of the Frankish rear- j)reiriature death of Carloman, upon which 
guard in the valley of Roncevalles, the Charles was aiipointed sole ruler by a 
Jiistorh'al nucleus of the Chanson de decree of the national assembly, and the 
Roland,’' was due to the Basque moun- nephews were passed over. None the less, 
taineers and not to the Arabs, who, alter a victorious cam])aign, Charles put 
however, availed themselves ot this de- an end to the independence of the Lorn- 
feat to regain the territory conquered bard state, was crowned at Milan, divided 
by Charles. the conquered territory into counties. 

The Frankish monarch and the papacy and introduced the judicial and military 
also stood in close alliance, even in cases organisation of the Frankish Empire, 
where matters ot Euro])ean policy were Desiderius was sent into a monastery, the 
concerned rather than ecclesiastical and usual fate of troublesome competitors in 
religious questions. It was to this alliance that age. Charles thereupon hastened to 
that the Lombard kingdom fell a victim Rome to take part in the Easter festivals 
m 774. Desiderius had renewed his of April 3rd, 774; he was received in 
attacks upon the papal possessions, and solemn procession and concluded an 
had, moreovcT; entered into close relations alliance of friendship with Pope Hadrian at 
with Charles' brother Carloman and his> the tomb .of the Apostle Peter. There is 
famjly, who were hostile to the emperor. no doubt he then renewed the Donation 

Desiderius had recognised the two made by his father; it is, however, 
sons of Carloman, who were not yet more than doubtful whether, as a papal 
of age, as Frankish kings after their record asserts, he conferred Parma, 
father’s death, in 771. The family dissen- Mantua, Reggio, Venice, Spoleto, and 
sion thus threatened was averted by the Corsica upon the papal chair as fiefs. Of 
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these supposed grants Charles himself 
retained Spoleto after the conquest of the 
Lombard kingdom. Even though these 
and other districts were declared papal 
possessions by a decree of Louis the 
Pious in the year 817, the points at 
issue were then claims and desires rather 
than actual rights ol practical ]:>osscssion. 

We find the king and Pope agreed iq^oh 
the desirability of overthrowing Tassilo, 
the last Bavarian duke. He had re¬ 
newed his old oath of allegiance and had 
given hostages, but was administering his 
territory from the Lech to the Enns as 
an independent prince. Charters were 
dated by the years of his reign and he had 
appointed his son to succeed him. In 
the year 787 negotiations took ])lacc in 
Rome between his ambassadors and those 
of Charles, though the latter were m»t 
given full powers to treat. 

The Pope threatened the duke witli 
excommunication if he broke his 
faith. Upon the complaint of certain 
treacherous Bavarians that Tassilo had 
joined Charles’ enemies—the Avars, 
who were collected at the Theiss—the 
duke was condemned to death in the 


following year by the imperial diet at 
Ingelheim, though Charles commuted his 
sentence to confinement in the monastery 
ot St. Goar. Bavaria was united with 
Franconia : the limits of the empire were 
extended to the Saale and the Wilzes in 
Pomerania, the East Mark, Austria, thus 
becoming the frontier against the Avars, 
and the Mark of Brandenburg securing 
the empire against tlic Slav Sorus. The 
ten'itory taken from the Avars, from the 
Enns to the Raba, was given up to Frankish 
colonists, and Christianity in the Danube 
district w^as revived by tlie foundation 
oi tile Archbisliopric of Salzburg 

Charles had many opportunities for 
using his position as protector ot the 
papacy after the accession to that dignity 
of Leo TIL on December 26^1, 795. Leo 
sent the banner of the city of Rome and the 
keys of St. Peter’s tomb to the Frankish 
king, while Charles used the protectorate 
thus given to him by advising the Pope 
to follow the canonical rules and to avoid 
simony. In the year 799 there broke out 
against f.eo a popular revolt which was 
instigated by his immediate relations. 
The threatened Po])e lied to Charles, and 
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was brought back to Rome by force of 
arms. Before Christmas, in the year 800, 
Charles held a court at Rome to decide 
between the Pope and his opponents. The 
latter did not venture to bring any proof 
of their accusations, while the former 
swore to his innocence ; and at his request 
his opponents, who had been condemned 
to death, were punished only with exile. 
On December 25th Charles was crowned 
emperor in the church of St. Peter ; the 
matter had been ])reviously discussed, but 
was carried out in a form distasteful to 
him, as it seemed to confer too large 
a measure ot independence upon the Pope, 
who required his hel]^, though upon this 
occasion the Po])e himsell bent the knee 
before the ruler 
ot Christianity. 

Thus the polit¬ 
ical unity ot the 
nations otEuro])e 
had received the 
blessing of the 
Church, for 
Charles' emigre 
included the 
countries from 
the Pyrenees to 
the North Sea 
and from the 
Eider to the 
Apennines. Dis¬ 
regarding the 
claims of Byzan¬ 
tium to the title 
of Roman Em- 
})ire,the Frankish 
monarch now 
ruled as the 
successor of the 
Caesars. His rela¬ 
tions with Byzantium were already strained, 
and this tension, accentuated by dogmatic 
quarrels and the division of the Greek 
Church from the Roman, would no doubt 
have led to an appeal to arms had not the 
military weakness and dissensions of the 
Byzantine hlmpire forced the authorities 
to compliance. P'or a time the project 
was even entertained of a marriage 
between Charles, who was nearly sixty 
years of age, and the Empress Irene. 
Charles also asserted his superiority over 
the Eastern Empire by his arbitrary inter¬ 
ference in the lengthy quarrel concerning 
the adoration of pictures. An assembly 
of Frankish bishops at Frankfort declared 
in 794 against this practice, the resumption 
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of which had been ordered by the 
Empress Irene. He also wounded the 
pride of the Byzantines in 799 when he 
received the keys of the Holy Sepulchre 
and of the city of Jerusalem from the 
patriarch, thus coming forward as pro¬ 
tector of the Holy Land. This fact in no 
way disturbed tlie friendly character of 
his relations with the Abbasid caliph, 
Hariin al Raschid, who kept ]icacc with 
the iiatriarch. In 811 Byzantium was 
obliged to recognise the imperial supre¬ 
macy of Charles, and received Venice as 
the ])rice. 

The last decade of Charles’ reign was 
disturbed, apart from some frontier wars, 
only by a dangerous invasion of the 

Danish ruler 
Gottfried, who 
made a trium¬ 
phant advance 
with a large fleet 
on the Frisian 
coast and threat¬ 
ened with de¬ 
struction the 
Christian colonies 
in the north of 
German y. As 
no fleet of war 
existed, the chas¬ 
tisement ol this 
enemy was out ol 
the question, and 
the danger was 
averted only by 
Gottfried’s mur¬ 
der 111 810. The 
east and south 
frontiers of the 
empire were, how¬ 
ever, firmly de¬ 
fended by the Marks, under the command 
of warlike counts. These were : the East 
Mark, protecting Thuringia and Franconia 
against the Avars, Sorbs and Bohemians ; 
and m the south the Spanish Mark, which 
was organised in the year 810 after the 
reconquest of the district between the 
Pyrenees and the Ebro. In the year 806 
Charles divided his territory, according to 
the tradition of his house, among his three 
sons, Charles, Pippin and Louis, upon 
principles that secured the chief power to 
the eldest, and were intended to maintain 
a close federal alliance between the three 
parts of the empire. The death of the 
two eldest sons (810-811) overthrew these 
arrangements, and on September nth 



CROWN OF THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 
This symbol of royal power, known as the Crown of Charlemagne, or 
the Crown of the Holy Roman Empire, is in the Treasury at Vienna. 
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813, Charles himself crowned his youngest 
son as emperor, without the assistance of 
the Pope, who was entirely subordinate 
to his will. 

Charles had realised the idea of a 
Caesar-Pope—that is to say, the union of 
The Or at secular and ecclesiastical 

Ao^itio^ powers; in the government and 
of^harles ‘^^^hninistration ol his wide em¬ 
pire he also aimed at unlimited 
power. Frankish kings had originally been 
nothing more than the lirst among their 
vassals. At the time of tlK? conquest of 
the Roman districts the leaders nominally 
possessed the right to dispose of all mili¬ 
tary acquisitions ; but, in order to secure 
the fidelity of their soldiers, they were 
obliged to make a general and equal divi¬ 
sion of all land and ])roperty. From th(! 
stage of communistic enjoyment ol the 
land, that of ])rivatc ownershiji was bound 
to arise, as the kings, in order to sccimt 
adherents, were accustomed to confei land 
upon nobles for agricultural purposes, which 
land was thus given as private property. 

The occupation of such allodial land 
—that is to say, of land held in lr<'e- 
hold—implied an obligation to serve in 
war, to provide an armed force, and to 
administer justice in thc! smaller divisions 
ot the counties. During the continual 
wars the fields lay fallow and property 
was ravaged. Hence the smaller free¬ 
holders adopted the method of surrender¬ 
ing their property to some noble, or to the 
Church, from whom they received it back 
as a fief (heneficimn) for a yearly rent. 
A long-standing custom was the confer¬ 
ment of (diurch property upon smaller 
men, or the grant of it by royal decree, 
under terms which provi .led for its even¬ 
tual return, to nobles for a rental, which 
was generally unpaid. Charles Martel 
was especially fond of this form of grant. 
The great landowners also made grants of 
small estates in return for payment in kind 
and product. 

Charles the Great wisely strove to 
protect the freemen, supporting their 
, independence, and creating a 
V bureaucracy dependent 

thV^Poor^*^ only upon himself. For this pur¬ 
pose the obligations of the free¬ 
men were strictly regulated, and the counts, 
who were chiefly territorial owners and 
used their power to plunder the peasants, 
were prohibited from any attempt to 
destroy the independence of that class. 
The poorer men were relieved by Charles 
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of the duty of personal niilitary service, 
by the regulation that several might join 
to equip one man. Those parts of the 
empire which lay at a considerable distance 
from the seat of the war were partially 
relieved of the necessity for .service. 

Charles also limited the number of court 
days and assembly days. General meet¬ 
ings of the freemen ot the county were 
to be held only thrice a year, to discuss 
the most important matteis affecting the 
rights and welfare of the community; 
all other judicial sessions took place under 
the presidency of the count, and after 
about 775 seven assessors only were 
summoned to attend, as representing the 
communities. These were chosen from 
the principal men by the royal “ missi 
dominici ” (itinerant commissioners), the 
supervisory officials of the county, while 
the counts had a voice in the matter. 
These measures did not, however, secure 
self-government or real communal free¬ 
dom. Charles was chiefly anxious to 
increase the prosperity of the freeman. 
His own estates were regarded as models of 
their kind. He was accustomed to examine 
the smallest details, to look over the ac- 
„ counts, and to increase the 

„ .f . i)roductive powers of the non- 
Pursuits mai tt x 1. 

Royal P.Uce His Wife and daugliters 

managed the household per¬ 
sonally, and were obliged to s])m and 
card wool. This high exanqile exercised 
a stimulating influence upon agriculture. 
Villages and courts arose where formerly 
the land had been fallow. Trade also 
revived. Military roads went along the 
Rhine to the North Sea, from the Elbe 
to the Black and Adriatic Seas. Feiuk 
and other disturbances of the peace were 
suppressed by stern regulations. 

The administration of justice was the 
object of the emperor's special care. 
Every week a communal court was held 
under the presidency of a Hundred, or, 
while a county court was held monthly, 
under the count of the district. The 

missi dominici " were obliged to make 
quarterly journeys of inspection, when 
they examined every detail, inspected the 
courts and the military contingents, and 
represented the interests of the crown 
against the spirit of feudal separatism. 
As commissioners dependent upon the 
crown, they took the place of the old 
independent dukes. The ruler was advised 
upon matters of legislation by an imperial 
assembly composed of the ecclesiastical 




THE STRASBURG OATHS: LEWIS AND CHARLES FORMING AN ALLIANCE 
When the unity of the Carolingian Empire was dissolved, the Eastern and Western Franks, under the rule of Lewis and 
Charles, entered upon separate courses of development. In the Treaty of the Meerssen in 870, Lewis the German 
and Charles the Bald agreed that their Romance districts, Provence and Burgundy, should belong to the West 
Frankish Empire, and that the remainder should come under the East Frankish ruler. In contrast to the Roman 
language of the West Franks, and also to the ecclesiastical Latin, a German vernacular language had there developed, 
the first specimen of which is to be found in the Strasburg Oaths which Lewis and Charles, when forming their alliance 
against Lothair, took, each in the language of the other, in February, 842. The oath bound not only the two princes, 
but also their officials, who were to be judged guilty of rebellion if they broke their allegiance to their feudal lords. 
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and secular nobility and of the royal the exploits of the legendary kings; he 

officials, a continuation of the old popular conceived the idea of a German grammar, 

and military assembly of the Mayfield, which and replaced the Latin names of the 

had long become meaningless; this assembly months with German names. To the four 

received and confirmed the decrees of German terms which existed to denote 

Charles in the spring, while in the autumn the direction of the wind he added twelve 

-. an imj)erial privy council met new ones, if we may believe the report of 

imi a loft deliberation. Hitherto two Einhard. 

Punishment legal systems had been in vogue, His own tutors in the classical lan- 
'* * *“ the Salic and the Ribuarian. It guages and civilisation were partly Anglo- 

was now advisable that the united empire Saxons, with whom were now to be found 

should have a uniform system ot law; the learning and philosophy which had 

the two existing systems were improved perished in Italy with Cassiodorus and 

by Charles, who introduced his own regu- Boethius. Of these scholars the chief 

lations in his “ capitularies.** In contrast was Alcuin of York, who created the 

to those issued by the Merovingians, monastic school of Tours, and was the 

these decrees are characterised' by their leading spirit among Charles* group of 

humanitarian character and their limita- scholars. To him Charles owed his know- 

tion of capital punishment. They were ledge of rhetoric, dialectic and astronomy, 

supplemented by his successor, and the The Empcror*s teacher of grammar was 

earliest collection of them is dated 827. Peter of Pisa, a priest like Alcum. The 

Though written in Latin, they breathe most distinguished historians of Charles’ 

a Teutonic spirit and laithfully reflect exploits were Einhard, who was by origin 

old Teutonic customs, morality, and in- from the Odenwald, and wrote the first com- 

stitutions. Charles also caused collec- plete biograjdiy of the Itmperor—the only 

tions to be made of the popular laws of defect of which is the unneces- 

the larger tribes under liis rule—the immortalised plagiarism of sentences 

Saxons, Angles, and Frisians. Poctr * phrases from the lives of 

Below his court officials, the clergy ^ ^ Suetonius’^ andAngilbert,who 

formed the medium of higher culture, immortalised the emiieror’s feats in an 
their energies being chiefly confined to epic poem. 

studying the creeds of the Church, liturgies. Since the time of Gregory of Tours 
and extracts from the Fathers, the writing and his contemporary, Jornandes, or 
of ecclesiastical Latin and the reading Jordanes, the historian of the Ostrogoths, 
of some ecclesiastical authors. Of these historical writing had sunk to a low ebb. 
court clergy, the highest in rank was the It now revived m the hands of Teutons 
arch-chaplain, apocrisianus, who kept who wrote Latin. At Charles* court lived 
the emperor informed as to all ecclesiastical for some time the Lombard Paul, son of 
matters and received his orders. The arch- Warnelned, or Pauhis Diaconus, the author 
chaplain was at the head of the Imperial of the history of his nation to the year 
Chancery. In the High Court of Justice 744, which is based upon old sagas and 
the president was the Count of the Palace, legends. Charles himself attem])ted to 
the highest secular official. With him sat remedy the defects of his youthful educa- 
commissioners, who were chosen from the tion. When advanced in years he w'ould 
most experienced lawyers of the court, spend the nights, though with no great 
Uix)n occasion Charles himself presided success, in learning to write, an art which 
in these courts. was chiefly confined to the clergy and 

The Frankish Empire was essentially an scholars. On the other hand, he had corn- 
amalgamation of the Roman and Teutonic pletely mastered Latin and the elements of 
- civilisations ; side by side with Greek, if the testimony of Einhard may be 
Te^onic*^ the popular law existed the civil believed. He was acquainted with the 
Civilisation Rome, just as ecclesi- work of St. Augustine, “ De Civitate 

^ * astical Latin existed side by Dei.** He caused his sons and daughters 
side with the vernacular dialects. Simi- to be also educated in the sciences, and for 
lady, Charles attempted to conjoin Teu- the education of young nobles and of the 
tonic legend and tradition with the re- more talented sons of the middle class 
mains of Roman civilisation and culture, he provided the School of the Palace, which 
Hence he caused to be made collections he himself was accustomed to inspect, in 
of the old Teutonic songs which celebrated addition to the model school of Tours. 
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Among the arts, he had an especial 
preference for music and architecture, both 
of which he applied to the service of God. 
He attempted to improve church music 
by the introduction of Italian masters, 
whose cleverness, however, could do little 
with the rough voices of the Franks, while 
divine service was amended by the use of 
a book of homilies which Paulus Diaconus 
composed. Charles ])aid zealous attention 
to the construction and decoration of 
churches. For the Basilica of Aix-la- 
Chapelle he sent for marble from Italy, and 
provided a magnificent su])p]y of gold and 
silver vessels and ecclesiastical robes and 
vestments. He visited the church morn¬ 
ing and evening, and often at night, and 
took ]xiins to secure flie observance of order 
and decorum in the services. He also 
afforded valuable assistance in the decora¬ 
tion of the Church of St. Peter at Rome. 
Those Christians who lived beyond the 
boundaries of the Frankish Fm])ire ever 
found a ready supporter m Charles the 
Great. 

In accordance with the s])int of the time, 
he enriched churches and monasttirics 

u r,. , by presents and grants of kind; 

How Charles clergy, whom 

® . he kept in strict obedience, 

^ began to claim political power 

on the ground of their wealth, even in 
his successor's reign. Apart from tithes, 
thci Church possessed wide properties and 
estates- the abbey of Fulda, for instance, 
owned fifteen thousand hides shortly alter 
its foundation. At the same time, these 
incomes had to provide for much charity, 
for the education of the poor, air^ other 
obligations, while the overlords retained 
their right of appropriating church pro¬ 
perty in order to reward their own ad¬ 
herents. The monasteries and churches 
remained, however, the central points, not 
only of education, but also of trade and 
intercourse, of manufacture and agricul¬ 
ture. 

The great ecclesiastical festivals were 
also the most important market days. 
Even if business was at a standstill 
on those particular days, it was carried 
on the more zealously either before or 
afterwards. In the towns and market 
villages, foreign merchants came in where 
formerly trade and manufacture were per¬ 
mitted only to the members of guilds. 
The name '‘mass'* for a market was 
derived from the solemn high mass which 
was held on such days, and was attended 


by numerous nati\ es and foreigners. 
Around churches and monasteries arose 
new marks and even new towns. Within 
the territory of the monastery lived also 
the non-free artisans, who wfirked for the 
inmates of the monasterv, and stimulated 
manufacture by their industry and clever¬ 
ness. Agriculture and viticulture, garden- 
- ing aiul vegetable grow ng, were 

iTetkoas in mcrcdM d by the example of the 
. . monasteries; new products were 

Agr.c«lt«re methods 

introduced. The growth of the eccle¬ 
siastical estates and their methods of 
cultivation on a great scale, which almost 
recalled the Ktunan latifundia, gave a 
use]111 impulse to changes m the primitive 
system ol agriculture m vogue upon noble 
and ])casant properties. 

Charles remained a true Teuton in his 
mode of living • his dress, his lavourite 
exercises of riding and hunting, were 
entirely German. Of an excitable dis¬ 
position, which could move him easily to 
tears, he was yet entirely master of him¬ 
self. He had, lor instance, completely 
overcome the tendenej^ to excessive drink¬ 
ing which was characteristic ot the 
Teutons, and, to a less degree, his inclina¬ 
tion to eating, which his bodily vigour 
permitted him to satisf}^ His constant 
activity, extending often through the hours 
of the night, was a standing example. 
Wherever he went he inquired personally 
into ckdails ; his household, the .adminis¬ 
tration ot justice, and the settlement of 
quaiTids were subjects in which he took 
most interest. He resided in his jialaccs 
at Nimwegen, with its sixteen-cornered 
chapel, at Niedei-fngelheim, built in 768- 
774, and at Aachen, or Aix-la-Chapclle, 
rebuilt between 777 and 786, and not 111 
the Romance portions of his empire. 

In 793 Charles attempted to connect the 
Rhine with the Danube by the canal from 
the Altmiihl to the Rednitz, which was 
never completed ; at Mainz he built a 
'Pk f wooden bridge over the 

Years of** ^^hine 500 yards long, and 
ears o when this was burnt down in 
Charlemagne projected the 

construction of a new bridge in its place. 
He was often obliged to change his head¬ 
quarters owing to the difficulty of collect¬ 
ing the necessaries ut life in any one spot, 
for communications by road or river were 
then highly defective. In his last years 
Aachen was his favourite residence, and 
its hot baths provided him with relief 
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for his growing infirmities; he advised 
his son, his friends, and his courtiers to 
make constant use of them, and often more 
than one hundred persons bathed together. 

He was distinguished above all other 
Franks for his breadth of mind, which 
was especially obvious in his preference 
for foreign culture and its exponents, and 
in his disregard of the limits of nationality 
and of religious faith, when higher ])olitical 
objects seemed to be at stake. He con¬ 
cluded alliances, not only with Alfonso II. 
of Galicia and Asturias and with the 
Scottish princes, but also with Harun 
al-Rashid, who was a friend of culture. 
Under the protection of this Mohammedan, 
Charles sent an embassy to adorn the 
Holy Sepulchre, while Harun sent mes¬ 
sengers to conduct tl^ 

Franks on their homeward 
lourney, bearing presents 
to Charles of treasures, 
robes, and spices of the 
East, in addition to an 
elephant, for which the 
Frankish rule * had asked. 

Charles also showed an 
entirely German spirit in 
his relations with the 
female sex. He did not 
indeed follow the tradi¬ 
tional polygamy of his 
ancestors, but he con¬ 
stantly changed his wives 
and was never long a 
widower. After marrying 
the daughter of Desi- 
derius at the wish of his 







times, in conscious opposition German 
manners. Charles the Great is rather to 
be regarded as the earliest exponent of 
the excellencies of the Teutonic character, 
the rudeness of which he was able to 
moderate while overcoming or mastering 
its weaknesses. 

It is a common historical experience that 
gi*eat empires, consisting of mixed peoples 
connected by outward ties rather than by 
inward solidarity, often lose their greatness 
or fall into disruption upon the death of 
their founder. Such was the case in the 
fourth century b.c. with the empire of 
Alexander the (ireat; also in Central Asia, 
after the death of Tamerlane; and the 
phenomenon was repeated in the case of 
the Carolingian monarchy. The one-sided 
theory which regards 
mankind as master of 
circumstances, and not as 
subject to them, usually 
makes the less capable 
successors of great princes 
responsible for such dis- 
ruption ; but the deeper 
reasons lie in foreign and 
domestic ]iohtical condi¬ 
tions. vSuch was the case 
with the Frankish Empire. 
Notwithstanding his sedu¬ 
lous care lor the defence 
and security of his fron¬ 
tiers, Charles the Gieat 
had never been able 
entirely to overcome tv^o 
dangerous enemies. 

Even during his time 
the Northmen, or Vikings, 


LOUIS THE PIOUS 

mother, Bertrada, for The sole heir of his great father, Chailemag-ne _ 

whom he had a great Plundering the Eng- 

respect, he divorced her hng because he divided the empire among lisli coasts Under the 
for unknown reasons, and Lothair, Pippm, and Louis. their petty 


married Hildegarde, a Swabian woman of 
noble birth, who died m 771. Alter this, 
in 783, he married a Frankish woman, 
Fastrada, who was followed by the Ala- 
mannian Luidgard, who died in 800. 
Beside his legal wives, he had concubiiu^s, 
whose numbers increased to three aft('r 
the death of Luidgard. He allowed his 
unmarried daughters entire freedom of 
sexual intercourse. 

The glamour which has been spread 
around this great emperor and his paladins 
by legend and poetry must pale in the light 
of historical truth. But this will also 
destroy the grotesque picture of the one¬ 
sided French Charlemagne, to which 
French historians have clung until recent 
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kings, who had been driven out of Iheir Nor¬ 
wegian i)ossessions by powerful governors. 
In 795 they captured the island of Rathlin 
on the north coast of Ireland, in 802 the 
missionary settlement of Iona, one of the 
Hebrides, and in 804 they saileTl up the 
Boyne and captured Dublin. They were 
aEo advancing in the interior of the country; 
in 789 they raided Wessex, and in 799 
Northumberland. Charles fortified the 
coasts and rivers on the north frontier of 
his empire, but for want of a fleet he could 
no more permanently repel these raids 
than drive back the Danish sea-king 
Gottfried. The example of the Northmen 
in Western Europe was repeated by the 
Saracen pirates in Southern Italy, and 



When Louis the Pious divided the empire among: his three sons he sowed the seed of future trouble for himself. These 
sons revolted when their father subsequently altered the principle of the partition in order that his son by a second 
marriage, afterwards known as Charles the Bald, should not be left without possessions, in the midst of the upheaval 
which followed, Louis was deposed in 833, but he returned to the throne about a year later, and died in 810. 
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here again Charles strove to protect him¬ 
self by fortifications at the river mouths 
and harbours. The main object of the 
Northmen was the extortion of tribute and 
the acquisition of plunder, and the extent to 

^ --- which Charles' 

successors 
' suffered under 
; this plague will 
} be seen when 
j we study the 
i history of Scan- 
! dinavia. 

( I'he second 

] enemy was the 

Slav j^eople, 
who w e r e 
divided into a 
number of 
tribes; they had 
occuj)ied the 
country aband¬ 
oned by the 
Germans durhig 
their migrations 
from the Baltic 
i ,,,5; and the mouth 

! of the Elbe to 

THE EMPEROR LOTHAiR the Bohemian 
This son of Louis the Pious was 
crowned in 823. Troublous times ^ oresi, luencc 
followed, in which Lothair and his they had CX- 
Mrothers struggled for supremacy. 

and Carinthia, to the Danubian terri¬ 
tories of the Byzantine Empire, and 
even into ancient Greece. In Moravia 
a powerful empire had arisen under 
Svatopluk “-who died in 895 ~ which was 
not to collapse until the beginning of the 
tenth century. The modern territories of 
Prussia, Pomerania, Mecklenburg, Bran¬ 
denburg, Saxony, Bohemia, Moravia and 
the Austrian Alps were in the possession of 
Slavonic tribes. Notwithstanding the vic¬ 
tories of Charles over the Sorbs and Wilzes, 
they retained their wide sphere of influence 
practically undiminished. The dissension 
prevailing among the individual tribes, 
of whom even in Charles’ time the Obotrites 
of Mecklenburg joined the Franks, made it 
impossible that they should withstand the 
superior military prowess of the Germans. 

Until the tenth and eleventh centuries 
they were steadily driven back before the 
missionary zeal of their western neigh¬ 
bours ; only in heathen Prussia did 
they resist the power of the Teutonic 
knights until the thirteenth century. 
In the interior the feudal nobility had 
been kept in check by the strong hand of 


Charles, but its tendency to separatism 
had not been thereby destroyed. The 
rich presents and favours of Charles had 
raised the power of the ecclesiastical 
nobility, which soon became a force 
threatening the monarchy, although the 
papacy continued subject to the protec¬ 
torate of the Franks for a longer period. 

Louis the Pious was the sole heir of 
his great father, who died on January 28th, 
814. He was crowned emperor in Rheims 
by Pope Stephen V., and was by no means 
the helpless weakling that he is painted 
in the traditional accounts of his reign. 
During the lifetime of his two elder bro¬ 
thers lie was naturally thrown into the 
background, and was brought up in 
Aquitaine by monks in an environment 
of prayer and penance. After his ac¬ 
cession he continued the great work of 
conversion begun by Charles, and created 
two strong centres of Christianity in the 
bishoprics of Hildesheim and Hamburg. 

Hamburg was intended to form a bulwark 
against the heathen Danes and North¬ 
men. but was reduced to ashes by them 
in 837, about thirty years after its founda¬ 
tion. Louis ^ 
also followed : 
his father’s 
example by 
enriching the 
clergy with gifts 
of land and 
rents; but he 
allowed the 1 
secular princes ' 
subordinate 
to himself to ^ 

appropriate j 
Church ])ro- | 
perty. It was |- 
chielly for tliis | 
reason that the f 
c 1 e r g y, w h o | 

WTix* conscious 
of their inde- i 
pendcnce, con* | 
spired against 
the Emperor on i ' * ; 

behalf of his Charles the bald 

rr.Lc»nfr\iic cr»nc Another son of Louis the Pious, 
rcoeilious sons, for^hose benefit the principle of 

ihe action the partition of the empire was 

of Louis in 

dividing the empire between his sons, 
Lothair, Pippin, and Louis, in 817, 
has been denounced as weakness. But 
this partition was in the first place pro¬ 
posed rather by the great ecclesiastics of 
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the empire than by Louis himself, and could take place only when the Emperor^s 
was but a continuation of the precedent consent had been obtained, 
set by Pippin and Charles. The unity of The misfortunes of Louis were due to 
the empire and the emperor's own ])osition his weakness in dealing with his second 
were guaranteed by the provisions that wile, the Guelf Princess Judith. In 
Louis should remain sole ruler during his order that the son of this marriage, Charles, 
lifetime, that the imperial title should pass afterwards known as the Bald, should 
only to the eldest son, without whose not be thrown into the backgiound, Louis 
consent the other two sons could not altered the principle of jiartition m favour 
wage war, conclude peace, or negotiate of this son witlv^ut the consent of the 
upon questions of foreign policy, while the nation, but with the asacnt ot the corn- 
consent of the national assembly was pliant Pope. These feminine intrigues 
necessary before they could enjoy their were the signal lor a revolt of the three 



THE EXCOMMUNICATION OF ROBERT THE PIOUS 


Robert II., King: of France, better known as Robert the Pious, incurred the severe displeasure of the Pope because 
of his marriage with Bertha, a distant relative of his own. The king was commanded to put Bertha away, under 
pain of excommunication, and though he struggled for four or five years against the terrors of the papal ban, he was 
at length compelled to yield, and to send from his side the wife to whom he was deeply attached. He afterwards 
married Constance, daughter of the Count of Toulouse. Robert reigned for nearly thirty-five years, dying in 1031. 

Trojn Ihf paiiitiii}; by Laurens m tin: I^uxembnun; 

shares. Upon the death of the eldest other sons, whose possessions were thus 

brother the next in age was to tak^ the reduced. The rebellious sons were now 

seniority. Pope Paschal I., who had i)cen joined by the West Frankish clergy, who 

won over by guarantees securing his had grown extremely powerful, 

territory, agreed to this scheme of partition The Empress Judith became a special 
and showed great readiness to support point of attack on the part of the 

the emjiirc. On April 5th, 823, he opposition nobles. These were laymen, 

crowned Lothair as emperor, and allowed many of whom had already shared in 

the new ruler to impose a regulation upon the revolt of Bernhard, the nephew of 

the Romans by which they were forced Louis. They were able to relieve them- 

tc take an oath of allegiance to the Pope selves of Judith by confining her in a 

and the Emperor, while the papal elections monastery ; but the monarchy was too 
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firmly rooted to be overthrown at one 
blow. Louis was able to find help among 
the East Frankish nobility against the 
West Franks and his own sons, of whom 
Lothair was the ringleader. At an imperi^ 
diet held at Aachen, or Aix-la-Chapelle, in 
831, the emperor and his queen, who had 
come back from her monastery, were justi- 
« fled, and Lothair was forced to 

tth revolt of the clergy 

from the crown offered a favourable 
opportunity to the Pope for breaking 
away from the dependent position which 
Charles had introduced, and for making 
himself supreme over the shattered power 
of the king. When the sons again raised 
the banner of revolt they found Gregory IV. 
on their side. At Colmar, in Alsace, the 
Emperor’s officials, seduced by the Pope 
himself, deserted to their rebel comrades 
in arms at the end of June, 833 ; Rotfeld, 
where this treachery was completed, 
received the contemptuous name of 
Liigenfeld, or field of lies. We now find a 
division in the ranks of the West Frankish 
episcopate. Man}’ who fejired that the 
pa])cil aggressions threatened their own 
independence renewed the allegiance 
to Louis; a minority, led by the 
vigorous Archbishop Ebo of Rheims, 
forced the Plmperor to do penance in the 
church of St. Medard at Soissons, to 
abdicate his position as emperor, and to 
enter a monastery. The other party in¬ 
duced Louis to withdraw the decision 
which he had made at St. Denis, and to 
renounce his dejjosition at a council at 
Diedenhofen in 835. The Emperor was 
induced by his wife to make a fresh parti¬ 
tion in 839, under which Louis, wffiorn she 
hated, was placed at a disadvantage in 
favour of .Lothair and Charles, although it 
was to Louis in i)art that the Emperor 
owed his restoration ; Pippin had died on 
December 13th, 838. Louis then took up 
arms against his father, who, however, died 
at Ingelheim before any battle was fought, 
D«*thof on June 20th, 840. The struggle 
Louis inheritance was earned 

the P*ious younger brothers, 

Louis and Charles, who joined 
their forces against thedominecringLothair. 
Lothair was utterly defeated at theRies in 
the beginning of 841, and at Fontenoy en 
Puisaye, near Auxerre, on June 25th, 
where the flower of the Austrasian nobility 
fell. He summoned to his help the 
heathen Saxons, to whom he promised the 
restoration of their old privileges, and the 
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Danes ; he also secured the support of the 
papal legates, but he was unable to re¬ 
cover the supremacy of his West Frankish 
territory. He therefore agreed to the 
partition treaty of Verdun on August loth, 
843. He was left in possession of the 
imperial title, together with the old pro¬ 
vince of Austrasia, the main portion of 
Burgundy, the Alamannic districts on the 
left bank of the Rhine, Provence and Italy; 
that is to say, of a district extending 
from the mouth of the Rhine to the 
harbours of the Mediterranean. Neustria, 
Flanders, and Britanny, North-west 
Burgundy, Aquitaine and the Spanish 
Mark went to Charles. Louis, known as 
the German, received all the country on 
the right of the Rhine, and on the left 
bank Worms, Mainz, and Speier, together 
with parts of modern Switzerland. 

Thus the unity of the Carolingian 
Empire was dissolved, although Lothair 
retained the imjierial title. The East and 
West Franks, under the rule of Louis and 
Charles, entered upon separate courses of 
development, affecting their national 
characters, their languages and their 
policies, which ended in the 
differentiation of France from 
Germany. The kingdom of 
Lothair was broken in 855 into 
three parts connected by a show of out¬ 
ward unity. These were : Austrasia, with 
Friesland, and the left bank of the Rhine 
—Lotharingia,” so called from its future 
owner, Lothair II.—Provence, with 
Burgundy, and Italy, which belonged 
to the Emperor Louis 11 . Lotharingia, 
although inhabited by Germans, was 
exposed to French aggression. 

However, in the treaty of Meerssen on 
August 8th, 870, Lewis the German and _ 
Charles the Bald agreed tliat the Romance 
districts—namely, Provence and Bur¬ 
gundy—should belong to the West 
Frankish Empire, and that the remainder 
should fall under the East Frankish ruler. 

Politically, however, the separate 
portions of the divided empire went 
fheir own ways. In East Francia, 
the old hereditary Duchies of Saxony, 
Franconia, Swabia, and Bavaria gradually 
gained a new importance which menaced 
the existing unity. In West Franconia 
a number of greater and smaller vassals 
secured their independence, and in course 
of time reduced the crown to the position 
of a meaningless and helpless shadow. 

Richard Mahrenholtz 


The Divided 
Carolingian 
Empire 




THE BRITISH ISLES 

FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO THE MIDDLE AGES 

By H. W. C. DAVIS, M.A. 


pROM the western sliores of Europe 
* there extends northward into the 
Atlantic Ocean a broad subinarine shelf 
at an average depth of 300 leet below 
the surface. On the north-western edge 
ot this shelf lise Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land, the only two European islands ol any 
considerable size. They arc surrounded 
by upwards of 900 smaller islands. 
The whole group is to be regarded as 
a fragment ol the European continent. 
Jt was separated from the continent at 
a period when the mammoth and the 
cave-bear were still thriving species, and 
when the Glacial Epoch had been succeeded 
by one of milder climate. The flora and 
fauna of the British Isles are different 
from those of Europe, and the first human 
immigrants came hither before the forma¬ 
tion ol the English Cliannel and the North 
Sea. Of these earliest inhabitants we 
possess some memorials, for the 
of the* *** * implements and 

A weapons. There are stones 
which seem Irom their shape 
to have been used as missile^ , others 
to be wielded by the hand for purposes 
of striking and cutting; while some 
are carefully pointed, and appear to have 
been fitted with wooden handles. In 
these stone weapons we find every degree 
of finish : the earlier are rudely chippetl 
into shape; those of later origin are 
polished with a skill which a workman of 
to-day, using the best modern tools, 
would find it difficult to imitate. The 
stock to which belonged the makers of 
these weapons is a matter for conjecture. 
They are, how^ever, generally agreed to 
have been a dark-haired race of the primi¬ 
tive Altaic stock, the Iberians of Tacitus, 
and in default of fuller evidence this 
hypothesis may be allowed to stand. 
This primitive people advanced some 
distance from their first stage of civilisa¬ 
tion. They learned to make clay vessels. 

IB .8 O 


They developed a primitiv^c agriculture. 

Bat the n earns of subsistence which 
they could procure in this way and 
by th^ir old^n* industries of hunting 
and fishing must always have been 
„ R • scanty, and we cannot suppose 
ow ri AiA increased in numbers 

an Island ‘'"y ,f 

tlie}^ fell an easy prey to the 

Indo-Germanic race ot the Kelts. This 
people, advancing westward through 
Europe ex})(illed the Iberians from every 
land in which they met them. On 
reaching the Atlantic they broke up 
into a northern and a southern liorde, 
the latter marching over the Pyrenees 
into Spam, while the former entered 
the British Isles. By this time the At¬ 
lantic had forced a passage through 
the Englisli ('hannel. The fiat alluvial 
lands ot North-western Europe had sunk; 
and the British Isles were now* separated 
irom Scandinavia by the broad but 
shallow basin of the North Sea. 

The Keltic newcomers were a stalwart 
race, and they had already passed into 
the age of bronze. Inured to war by 
their long wanderings, and equipped 
with su])erior weapons |see i)age 2431], 
they can hardly have found much 
difficulty in dealing with the Iberian 
aborigines. The lattei fled for refuge to 
Ireland, to Cornwall, to the mountains of 
Wales and Scotland. Their descendants 
may still be detected in these outlying 
regions, but appear to have adopted the 
language ol their conquerors. There are 
. traces of a non-Aryan speech in the 
of^th*e** districts of the British Isles, 

* but these traces are slight. In the 
Keltic immigration two succes¬ 
sive waves can be distinguished. First 
came a tribe which bore the name of 
Goidels ; next followed the Brythons, who 
drove their forerunners to join the Iberians 
in the more remote regions of the 
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British Isles. The dialects of the two 
tribes were different. That of the Goidels 
gave birth to the Gaelic, Manx, and Irish 
tongues; while from the Brythonic 
dialect are descended those of Cornwall, 
now a dead language, and of Wales. It 
is probable that these two first and most 
important swarms of invaders were con- 
. tinually followed up by smaller 
” bands. At all events, we know 


as a Land of 
Tia Miaes 


that Britain was, in the first 
century b.c., still liable to immi¬ 
grations of Keltic tribes trom Gaul. But 
of these movements and the conflicts to 
which they gave rise history has nothing 
to record. Before the coming of the 
Romans, Britain was known to the civilised 
world simply as a land of tin mines. 

The development of the tin trade 
appears to date from the time ot Pytheas 
of Marseilles—a Greek scientist, who died in 
322 B.c. —who visited Britain with the 
object of ascertaining what truth there 
might be in the current rumour^ of the 
country’s mineral wealth He explored the 
east coast ol Britain for a considerable 
distance, and observed the habits ot the 
natives. Tin he can hardly have lound in 
the parts which he visited, but Ins native 
city appears to have followed up the infer¬ 
ences which he drew. There is the evidence 
of coins to prove a trade connection be¬ 
tween Britain and Marseilles at the close of 
the third century b.c. When Posidonius, 
another Greek explorer, visited Britain, 
about no B.C., he found that the tin 
trade with Marseilles had reached consider¬ 
able proportions, and that the ore was 
mined and smelted by the Britons with a 
degree of skill which presupposed a long 
experience. 

In the wake ot the Greek scientists 
came the Roman legions. Julius Gesar 
found the Kelts of Britain troublesome 
neighbours to the newly conquered pro¬ 
vinces of Gaul, and he raided vSouthern 
Britain in 55 and 54 b.c. To these m- 
. .. cursions we are indebted for 

^ highly interesting account 

of British life and manners. 

* Otherwise they had little result. 

In the words of Tacitus, Caesar, can be 
said only to have indicated Britain as a 
future field for conquests. At his first 
attempt, he barely succeeded in effecting 
a disembarkation before the approach 
of the winter season compelled him to 
withdraw; on his second appearance, he 
crossed the Thames and entered Essex, 
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but withdrew after receiving the sub¬ 
mission of the Trinobantes and some other 
tribes. From this time forward the re¬ 
lations of Britain with the Roman world 
were peaceful, until Claudius undertook 
the work of reduction in 43 a.d. 

At this date, as in the time of Caesar, 
Britain, though comparatively populous, 
was weak('ned by political divisions. It 
was inhabited by tribes of small size, 
who rarely, if ever, agreed to unite under 
a common leader ; and the task of the 
invader was facilitated by the mutual 
jealousies of tribal kings. Every stage 
ot civilisation appears to have been re¬ 
presented among these tribes. Those of 
the south-east had benefited by peaceful 
intercourse with the Roman Empire and 
by the infusion of new blood from Gaul. 
They drox'e a considerable trade with 
the continent, not only in slaves and skins 
and metals, but also in corn and cattle— 
a lact from which we may infer that 
they had reached considerable proficiency 
in agriculture and stock-breeding. 

liiese tribes made use of coins of gold, 
silver, brass and copjier. They showed some 
^ skill in working bronze and iron 

f iK*'**^* I remoter peoples, 

Britons ^ however, conducted their trade 
by the primitive methods of 
barter, were barely able to manufacture 
the rudest types of pottery, and depended 
largely on stone instruments. The interval 
between the most and the least civilised 
was great. But even the tribes of the 
south-east had made little progress in the 
art of war. Their strong places were 
defended by earthworks and wooden 
palisades ; there was no walled town or 
fort to be lound in Britain, and the 
ordinary village was open to the first 
attack. The strength of a British army 
lay in the scythed chariot and light 
cavalry. The skill of the individual 
combatant was often great, but the armour 
and weapons of offence were poor. There 
was a want of discipline, and if the initial 
onslaught proved unsuccessful, the entire 
host melted rapidly away. 

Such difficulty, therefore, as the Romans 
experienced in effecting the conquest 
and holding the conquered country was 
due rather to the circumstances of geo¬ 
graphy and to the scattered nature of tlie 
population than to the strength of the 
tribal communities with which th^y vhad 
to deal. The work of reduction ^ pro¬ 
ceeded steadily, though chequered with 
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THE WRESTLERS: AN INCIDENT IN THE PREHISTORIC STONE AGE 

From the i>ainting by Stuart G Da>is. by the artist's permission 
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he built between the Sol¬ 
way and the Tjme, ap¬ 
parently less as a boundary 
for the Roman province 
than to regulate the com¬ 
munications of the subject 
tribes on each side of the 
wall. As far as the Forth 
and Clyde the whole land 
remained Roman territory. 
Recent archaeological dis¬ 
coveries suggest that 
Roman garrisons were at 
one time stationed even 
further to the north; but 
the attempt which Severus 
made, in 208, to continue 
the northern conquests of 
Agricola was rudely 
checked. The Roman occu¬ 
pation of Britain lasted for 
about 350 years. Little, 
however, is known of the 
history of this period. 
The legions of Britain 
were an important factor 
in several dynastic revolu¬ 
tions. Carausius in 288 
attempted to make his 

JULIUS C.«SAR LANDING ON THE SHORES OF ENGLAND stonn^n^'^^tone^^ 
Following: in the wake ofthe Greek scientists, the Roman legions found their way to ^ bLOne lO me 

the shores of Britain, Julius Caesar landing in 65 B,0„ and raiding Southern Britain, empire, and Britain rC- 
The Roman occupation, beginning a century after Caesar, lasted about 350 years, Plained Under hi<^ rule an 

occasional reverses, until the time of the impermm in imperio for eight years. In 
Emperor Hadrian, Of the early governors Diocletian’s scheme for the administration 
of Britain the most successful 
was Julius Agricola (78-84 
A.D.), who completed the 
conquest of Wales, extended 
the sphere of Roman 
influence to the Firths of 
Forth and Clyde, instilled 
into the tribes farther 
north a wholesome fear of 
the Roman name, and was 
meditating an invasion of 
Ireland at the time of his 
recall. It was in his time 
that the leading British 
families were induced to 
adopt Roman manners and 
send their sons to Roman 
schools. 

Hadrian, who visited the 
island in 119 a.d., is 

remembered in British 

historv for the ^reat wall monument to the brave queen BOADICBA 

^ f the Romans in the first eentnrr, 

Oi. stone, studded with forts Lt^^^ilfJ?Y^%^®tothebattte^ it ia said that rather than be takenJ^miSr 




At regular intervals, which ^^lS^^ofS•?LtS^^^t^^^ 
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A FINE SPECIMEN OF THE ROMAN BATHS IN THE CITY OF BATH 



CIRCULAR BATH STILL IN FAIR PRESERVATION IN THE CITY OF BATH 
RELICS OF THE ROMAN OCCUPATION OF ENGLAND 


Photos by Valentine 
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of the empire, Britain, Gaul, and Spain 
were grouped together under a Caesar, 
who was subordinate to the Augustus of 
the West. Constantins, the first holder 
of the new office, who died in 306, 
became in due time an Augustus, and 

S lanted his capital at York. Through 
im Britain may claim a connection with 
Tlfc« First work of his son Con- 

Cltrisfisa stantine, the founder of the new 
Rome on the Bosphorus and the 
first of the Christian emperors. 
Britain, therefore, plays a certain part 
in the general history of the empire. But 
of the provincials, as distinct from the 
legionaries and their governors, history 
is almost silent. 

Christianity found its way into the 
island by the beginning of the fourth 
century; but the old Keltic deities long 
continued to receive the veneration of 
the natives. Roads and colonies and 
camps were built; in the south-east, in 
the Severn valley, along the lines of the 
great roads, and in the neighbourhood of 
the great military stations the dominant 
race built sumptuous villas, and attempted 
to maintain the luxury ot the Roman 
fashionable life. 

But however much the noblest Keltic 
families may have been affected by Roman 
example, there was a broad gulf fixed 
between the conquerors and the great 
mass of the conquered. City life and 
Roman administrative methods offered 
little attraction to the provincial, and 
Caracalla*s gift of the citizenship to all the 
free-born inhabitants of the empire was 
an inadequate return for the crushing 
taxation which was necessitated by an 
elaborate and centralised government, a 
magnificent imperial court, and the enor¬ 
mous armies of the continental frontiers. 
In Gaul and Spain the empire took firm 
hold upon the minds of its subjects, and a 
new Gallo-Roman nationality came into 
existence in these countries; but .in 
g ^ . Britain the Kelt remained, as 
^ turbulent, attached to 

^ his tribal traditions, impatient 
of aviiisation, apparently m- 
carable of political development. 

Jn the fourth century a.d., Britain, 
though shielded by the sea from the pres¬ 
sure of the main barbarian advance, began 
to suffer from the guerrilla attacks of the 
untamed Kelt on the one side, and of the 
Teutonic pirate on the other. The country 
. lying north of the Roman walls was overrun 
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by Scots from Ireland. The Piets, or 
** painted p)eople," the older inhabitants 
of the north, recoiling before the invasion, 
sought to make a passage through the 
Roman frontier and to find a safer dwelling 
in the south. Flying squadrons of the 
Scots harassed the south-west coast of 
Britain, while the appointment of a 
“Comes Litoris Saxonici/' to supervise the 
defence of the south and east coasts, bears 
witness to the raids of a people hereafter 
to be intimately connected with the 
fortunes of the British Isles. 

In 367 the Roman armies of occupa¬ 
tion were utterly defeated by invaders 
from the north and pirates from the 
sea ; two years elapsed tefore the security 
of the province could be restored. 
In 383 a Roman governor, Clemens 
Maximus, denuded the British provinces 
of their legions in order to make a 
bid for the empire; and although, 
fifteen years later, a few soldiers were 
sent from Rome to Britain, no attempt 
was made to raise the garrison to the old 
strength. In 407 the last of the Roman 
governors left Britain to repeat the 
adventures of Clemens Maxi- 

Leave^* nlus; with his departure the 
eave Roman occupation came to an 
“ end. The Britons, so long pro¬ 
tected by the armies ot the empire, were 
left to defend themselves as best they might. 
Some great roads, some decaying cities, 
soon to be reduced to ruin, a Christian 
Church of dubious vitality, a degraded 
Latin dialect as the language of educated* 
society, a few improvements in the art of 
agriculture, a few titles of office and 
insignia of rank—such appear to have been 
the legacies which the Roman conquerors 
left behind them. 

There followed on the Roman period a 
time of wild confusion and anarchy, 
extending over the best part of two 
centuries. It is the time in which Britain 
was colonised by the Angles, Jutes and 
Saxons; in which the Keltic population 
was pushed to the far west, or extermin- 
atetl, or enslaved, according to the humour 
of different bands of Teutonic invaders. 

These invaders came from the German 
coasts of the Baltic Sea: at first, * if 
the traditions may be trusted, as pirates 
under war leaders, afterwards, when the 
opportunities afforded by Britain were 
more fully realised, by tribes and nations 
with their wives and children and houses 
hold gods. Each band chose its own 
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THE ROMANS IN LONDON ; MEMORIALS OF THEIR OCCUPATION 
It is an interesting fact that the first mention of London by classic writers is that which occurs in the Annals of Tacitus. 
Excavations for building purposes, carried on in recent years in the vicinity of the Mansion House, have brought to 
light many important evidences of the occupation of London by the Romans. The above illustrations show several 
diMoveries. The stone sarcophagus was found at Haydon Square in the Minories, the sculptured figure on the left 
was unearthed in Camomile Street, Bishopsgate, while the piece of tessellated pavement was discovered in Bucklersbury. 
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poisdL ot desceniU worked tirbud tifi 
sietdeflMds were prcprided far all tke 
a^iveffliinefs^ or natmaral feoradaries were 
readwsd, or t&e way was barred by tlte 
setliecBiecds oi earber swarms. Bernkia 
aiud Drira—later united as Nortfeiambriaj— 
belwecii the Forth and the Humber ; East 
between the Wash and the Stour; 
Essex,, Kent, 

Sussex,, and the 
West Saxon 
state,, which,, 
beginning at 
Southampton, 
spread out fan> 
wiae on each side 
of the lichen 
valley and on the 
north extended 
into the basin of 
the Thames, are 
the chief of the 
early settle¬ 
ments. Far in¬ 
land, in tlie upper 
valley of the 
Trent, and round 
the Peak in 
Derbyshire, were 
clustered the 
tribes which 
a f t e rw ar ds 
coalesced to form 
the Mercian king¬ 
dom. Ip Corn- 
wa 11 , Wales, 

Strathclyde — 
that is, Cumber¬ 
land, Westmor¬ 
land, and the 
western lowlands 
o f Scotland — 
were huddled 
together the 
remnants of the 
unsubjugated 
Keltic people. 

Of intercourse 



i&e mSmm» el a ammsm had 

seftex^ thdi: aixtagDi@iisuBk lie 
^stem and the private law ol the 
l^glish kingdoms are purely GeroKBac.. 
These kingdoms are ruled by descemdaiaBts 
of Woden ;• in the smaller of them the old 
national assembly of all the freemen has 
stiQ the ultimate authority. In the gesiths 

of kings and 
great men we 
may recognise 
the comUaius de¬ 
scribed by Taci¬ 
tus. The popular 
law courts, in 
which the free- 
men act as 
assessors to an 
elected judge, the 
village com¬ 
munity, in which 
land is periodi¬ 
cally redivided, 
the methods of 
agriculture, the 
law of succession, 
the division of 
social classes— 
all remind us of 
the society de¬ 
picted in Ger- 
mania. The 
religion, too, so 
far as we can 
judge from scant 
memorials, can 
be referred to 
the same source 
—a dry, prosaic 
rendering of the 
mythology 
which Scandi¬ 
navian imagina¬ 
tion has glorified 
and immortal¬ 
ised. Into this 


THE BAPTISM OF KING ETHELBERT 
The fifth, kins ef Kent, Ethelhert, begran his reigrn in 568, andfi^hneed ‘ 
in the pagainsm of his fiddlers. His wife, Bertha, daughtee ef au^ primi- 

Charfifert, the Frankbh king, was a Christian, and worked pciaiefc- 
between the two «Wlxct»isa£aceherhiisband to adopt Christianity. When Augisetine, 

., despatched by Pope Gregory on a missionary enterprise, reached « 4 , 

races there can had gQnfeirengi*«, with Ethelbert^ who ultimately became made itS W^y Qt 

have been little » eesMSt, aiut sabndtted to the Christian rite of baptism, the end of the 

From the fresco in Iho Hmise of Lords by William Dyce, R.A. Sixth CCntUrV 


tive society the 
Christian religion 


save such as 
exists between master and slave. Place 
names apart, the Keltic element in the 
English language is small and mrimj^tant. 
W^tever traces of Keltic tribal institu¬ 
tions survive in the Teutonic parts of 
Western England must be attributed to 
the fusion of races at a later period, when 
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It was imported from Rome, and not 
from Keltic Britain. Not that Chris¬ 
tianity had failed to take hold upon 
the British Kelt. The names of SL 
Patricius, the evangelist of Ireland, and 
of Pelagius the heretic, are enough to 
prove the interest of Roman witakf 



EDWIN. KING OF NORTHUMBRIA, A CONVERT TO CHRISTIANITY 
The conversion to the Christian religion of Edwin, who became king of Northumbria in f>17, was another of the 
triumphs of the early Church in Britain. When an attempt was made on his life with a poisoned dagger, Edwin 
declared that if he recovered and defeated his enemies, he would cast oii his idols and serve Christ. He was restored 
to health, and subdued those who had conspired against him; then he spent a long time in silence deliberating over 
tl^e question of religion. Finally, he publicly declared his acceptance of Christianity, and was baptised at York in 627. 

tin fn M M b\ Font M.ulov Brown m the Fow,, Hill 


in the new religion. II the legends may 
be beiiev(‘d, religion had helped to animate 
resistance to the barbarian. St. Germanus 
of Aux'}rre is said to have led the Britons 
to victory against the Piets and Saxons 
at the Hallelujah Field in 430. But the 
Kelts made no attempt to proselytise 
among their Saxon conquerors. 

The first missionaries came from Rome 
at the bidding of Gregory the Great 
m 597, ami the victory of the new 
creed is inseparably connected with the 
name of their leader, Augustine, who 
converted Ethelbert of Kent, at that 
time BretwaMa^ 01 overlord of Britain, 
made Canterbury the metropolitan see-,, 
and established! bishoprics at Rochester 
and London. Augustine and his patron 
did not, however, live to see the conversion 
of the west and north. The evangelist ot 
East Anglia was a Burgundian bishop, 
Felix by name- (about 631); at the same 
date the kingdom of Wessex accepted 
tBue ministrations of Birmns, 
iT missionary from Rome. 

it Northumbria tlie good work 
begim by plulinus, a 
foBower of St. Augu&tme, and encouraged 
by King Edwin, who succeeded, on the 
death of Ethelbert, to the paramount 
position among the rulers of the English. 
But Edwin, fell in battle against the Welsh 
and Mercians in 633, and Northumbrian 


Christianity was temporarily obliterated 
m the period of anarchy which followed 
his death. Under his successors, Oswald 
and Oswiii, a race ol Keltic missionaries 
Irom the Insli monastic colony at Iona was 
introduced. Northumbria embraced that 
•Tk 1* r K emotional, ascetic type of Chris- 
Church developed in 

the isle of Saints during two 
centuries of separation from 
the general body ot the Western Church. 
But the priests ot the south came into 
conflict with their Keltic iivals of the 
north, and at t^'« Synod of Whitby in 654 
Kmg Oswiu decided in favour of St. 
Peter’s men. His decision determined 
the issue of the conflict in every part of 
England. The Keltic priests submitted 
or retired, and the English Church was 
remodelled according to the Roman pattern 
by m archbishop sent from Rome, the 
famous Theodore of Tarsus (669-690). 
From his time the ecclesiastical unity of 
England rnay foe said! to date. 

The whole body of the English clergy now 
acknowledged the supremacy of the see 
of Canterbury, and began to meet in 
natitHial synods for kg^latioo: and mutml 
encouragement. Thus the nation was 
schooled by the Church in habits of 
common action and self-government. 
Apart from this great service, the new 
religion deserves gratitude for the stimulias 
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which it gave to intellectual activity. It Nature to re 

inspired the religious poetry of Caedmon, lated, she v 

who died in 680, and of his anonymous dis- feuds of Ber 

ciple in whose rendering of ||[^ 

the Old Saxon Genesis y/c 

have an anticipation ol 

Milton^s genius ; and in the 

j>erson of the Venerable MW 

Bede {673-735) it produced BM 

the greatest historian of l^« 

the Dark Ages, and one of Bh I 

those encyclopaedic scholars 

who handed on the torch BM 

of learning through a period BH 

of general ignorance. What- KB 

ever learning, intellectual BM 

activity, or poetic imagina- 

tion existed in the early 

English was encouraged and K|B 

protected by the new re- BMi 

ligion. With the internal ^ |B|| 

squabbles of the English 

for supremacy the historian 
need not concern himself. 

Aftei the death of Oswixi, c^dmon cross at whitby 


Nature to remain poor and thinly popu¬ 
lated, she was further weakened by the 
feuds of Bernicia and Deira. Her kings, 
moreover, allowed them- 
selves to be distracted from 
P English affairs by ill-judged 

schemes for the conquest 
of the Piets and Scots. 
Mercia rose to prominence 
on the ruins of Northum¬ 
brian greatness. Cut off 
from the sea on every side, 
composed of heterogeneous 
elements, backward in civi¬ 
lisation, Mercia nevertheless 
succeeded, under Offa'srule, 
in dominating all her 
neighbours (757-796). This 
sovereign drove the Kelts 
still further to the west, 
% fixed the boundary 

between Wales and Eng- 
land by constructing the 
BI^BF great earthwork known as 

BBI^ Offa’s Dyke. Under his 

‘ guidance England first en- 


Aftei the death of Oswui, c^dmon cross at whitby tered into the sphere of 
in 670 Northumbria rapidly European politics; he was 

sank from her paramount o* Cadmon, a servant of the monastery at oil friendly terms with 
position. Doomed by the Great, and 



the ancient cathedral of IONA AND ST. MARTIN’S CROSS Vaientme 

?*lw**5 fc.***® Hebrides of Scotland, sUnd the partiaUy-restored ruins of the oldest Scottish 

cathedral. The historr of this sacred isletegins in the year 663. when St. Columba, leaving the shores of Ireland 
famded upon Iona with twelve disciples. Here they built a monastery—the mother church of the Piets. The Norsemra 
l^ed the bnild^Md massacred sixty>eight monks on one occasion, and slew fifteen of the monks on another. 

iniat m^. saitf Dr. Johnson, on the occasion of his visit to Iona, *• is little to be envied whose patriotism Drotdd 
not gain force upon the plains of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer amid tbe*^ ruins of Iona." 








KING EGFRID AND CUTHBERT, THE HERMIT OF FARNE ISLAND 


In this illustration Egfrid, kinsr of Northumberland, is seen oiTetingr the bishopric of Hexham to Cuthbert, who had 
originally been a shepherd boy, but became a monk at Melrose, and subsequently led the life of a hermit on an islet 
ofif the Northumbrian coast. It is not known whether the humble servant of the Church accepted the king's offer, but 
in 085 he was consecrated Bishop of Lindisfariie, which he resigned soon afterwards to return to liis hermitage. He 
died in 687, and was buried at Lindisfarne. Two hundred years later, in consequence of the ravages of the Northmen, 
his remains were removed, and ultimately found a resting place on the hill where Durham Cathedral now stands. 

From tli(* dtsjifn for the fresco by Willum Bell Scott at W.ulmsfton Hill, Norihumliirl.md 

respected, though disliked and feared, by establish for himself in England a position 

the papacy, now reawakening to a sense analogous to that held upon the conti- 

of its European obligations. But Offa nent by Charles the Great. He incor- 

died before the power of Mercia could be porated in his kingdom the provinces 

consolidated, and within thirty years of Sussex, Surrey, Kent and Essex; 

Wessex had supplanted Offa’s dynasty the rulers of East Anglia, Mercia, Nor- 

in the supremacy. thumbria, and North Wales became his 

The victory of Wessex was due to King vassals, and the West Welsh were confined 

Egbert (802-839), whom, in his younger within the narrow limits of Cornwall, 

days, the hostility of Offa had driven to take North of the Thames and ^est of Offa’s 

refuge at the Frankish court. The lessons Dyke his power rested on insecure founda- 

learned at Aachen by the exile were tions, but he had sketched the plan of 

not thrown away. When he returned, the political edifice which his dynasty 

after the death of his enemy, it was to was tp complete, H. W. C. Davis 
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SPAIN AND ITS CONQUERORS 

LINDER THE GOTHS & SARACEN INVASIONS 


union with the Roman Empire 
^ had at first been an indisputable 
advantage to Spain. Agriculture and cattle- 
breeding were encouraged, excellent roads 
and bridges were made, aqueducts were 
built for the towns, harbours were con¬ 
structed and improved. But the ruinous 
economic policy of the emperors, which 
reduced Italy to an uninhabited wilder¬ 
ness, began to make its iatal results 
gradually apparent in Spain. 

In the Iberian peninsula those enormous 
latifundia, or estates, sprang up, the owners 
of which led a luxurious and useless lile 
in the towuis, while gangs of slaves 
drove the plough where free men had onco 
gained their daily bread in zejilous 
toil. The country folk were cheated out 
of their ancestral acres in all kinds ol 
ways, and went to swell the jiarasitic 
proletariat of the towns. Civic pride died 
P out, and the municipalities 

ome s ices copies m miniature of 

Reproduced corrupt, 

in pnin inhabited by a i)opulation 

to whom work was as hateful as vice was 
familiar. The nation lost its vitality and 
its personality, its warlike spirit and 
its love of jirogress. Those who still 
retained some degree of vigour expressed 
their hostility towards the excesses of 
a hypertrophied civilisation, after the 
fashion of the half-subdued highlanders 
in the north, by joining the banditti 
of the mountains, whose numbers in¬ 
creased to a dangerous extent, and who 
became a factor of very serious import 
in the daily life of the nation. Jewish 
immigration, which had been especially 
extensive under Domitian, at last assumed 
such proportions that at the time of the 
Goths we find the Jews forming an 
important and dangerous element of the 
population. The general advantage to the 
country was very small, as the productive 
powers of the nation were not appreciably 
increased by the mercantile Semites. 
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When Christianity gained a footing 
on the peninsula, it might have fulfilled 
the task that lay before it - namely, to end 
the growing sterility of the S])iritual 
life, and to lay the foundations of a de¬ 
velopment upon different lines; but it 
could not, and would not, breathe fresh lile 
into the civilisation of the ancient world, 
. .. .. to which it was essentially 

.^ ”* *^*'* ^ i^idifterent or hostile; and it 
Peninsula ^ t'qually powerless to shatter 
its dull, sten otyped formalism 
without that external aid which was after¬ 
wards jirovided by the upheaval of the 
great migrations. Heathen philosophy 
and ])oetry were leplaced by theological 
disputation, wliu'h was equ.'illy fruitless, 
and was carried on with gieat animosity. 
It entailed t]i(‘ ust‘less exptMiditure of the 
nation’s entire intellectual jiowers at a 
tune when the barbarians were thundering 
at the very gates. One great iiroblern, 
however, Christiauif y solved ’ it replaced 
the political ties of the Roman f^'mpire, 
which was then u])on the ])omt of dissolu¬ 
tion, by a Sjuntual bond, which united the 
nations of Europe, and enabled them to 
take up the old civilisation, to jneserve it, 
and to improve it for themselves. 

Christianity made but a late entry into 
Spain. For a long time the growing 
Christian communities remained unnoticed 
and undisturbed. They develojied an 
organisation of their own, and kept peace 
among themselves, while in other districts 
^ ol the Roman Empire theo- 

Depositioii differences of opinion 

^ had begun to excite enmity. 

IS ops persecutions took 

place in the year 287, and are espe¬ 
cially remarkable for the fact that when 
the Spanish Christians had deposed 
certain apostate bishops, and elected 
others in their stead, they addressed them¬ 
selves to the bishops of Carthage for 
confirmation of their action, and did not 
obey the ordinances of the Roman pontiff, 
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Who had already begun to exercise his 
supremacy over the Church. 

In the year 297 the first Spanish martyrs 
suffered death—the Bishop Fructuosus of 
Tarraconia, with two of his priests; and 
in 303 the number of martyrs rose con¬ 
siderably during the persecutions of 
Galerius Maximianus. Here, as every¬ 
where, repressive measures resulted only 
in the wider extension of Christianity. 
When the new faith emerged victorious 
under Constantine, there were already 
nineteen bishoprics in Spain, the incum¬ 
bents of which met in solemn council at 
Illiberis, not far from the modern (hanada, 
to regulate the aflairs of the Si)anish 
Church. Their resolutions indicate a stern 
determination to jireserve the purity ol 
the Church and thu morals of its members. 
During the subsequent struggles between 
the Arians and Alhanasians, the Spaniards, 
under their most famous bishop, Hosius, 
remained firm adherents of Ihe Athanasian 
teaching. 

However, even in Spain degeneration 
appeared only too rapidly. I'he ( hurch 
certainlv piovided an intelh'ctual and 
r'l • * A spiritual means ol escape from 
Cloistered intolerable conditions ol 

Christianity life*: but those condl- 

in Favour , ix i 

tions w^ere m no way alter(‘d, 

and a great impulse was gn'i'ii to the un¬ 
healthy growth of rnonasticism. In the 
cloister alone could that ocpiality which 
was an cssinitial ekmient in early Chris¬ 
tianity l^e realised, and retirement from 
the social life was inculcated as a duty. 
The result was that the bishops were 
obliged to make stringent regulations 
against the excessive growth ot monas- 
ticism. 

That element of fanaticism in the Tberian 
races w^hich in later times was to work 
such dreadful effects showed itself even 
thus early. In opposituin to the orthodox 
churches of the country, which were 
founded uj^on dogma, communities of 
mystics had been tormed in Spain, just 
as under a variety of titles Christians in 
faith divided themselves from Christians 
in name, seeking blessedness after their 
own fashion. The best characteristic of 
this kind of sectarianism is generally its 
harmlessness ; and the Gnostic communi¬ 
ties in Spain, at the head of w^hich, at 
the beginning of the fifth century, was 
Priscillianus, were no exception to this 
rule* Certain orthodox bishops considered 
it of the highest importance to break 


up these harmless and right-living dis¬ 
senting communities; they denounced 
them to the emperors and the Bishop of 
Rome, and when Maximus, a Spaniard, 
was elected emperor they persuaded him 
to order the execution of the heads of this 
party, and of Priscillianus in iiarticular. 
They even urged the creation of a formal 
xk D* court of inquisition, a project 
wa< only with difficulty 

ofCno.t.c frustrated. These (inostic 
Societies . ,. .,^11 

sricieties arose not only be¬ 
cause the stereotyped orthodoxy failed 
to satisfy their members, but also as a 
piolest against the prevalent immorality 
and corruption, wliich resulted from the 
unhajipy conditions of social life, and 
with winch th(^ tihurch was powerless to 
copc\ The (inoslK's themselves had no 
other remedy lor tln^ evil except that of 
renunciation and retirement : they could 
not invigorate decaying society. Thus, 
when the not them barbarians passed thi; 
threshold of the Pyrenees they found the 
country sunk m spiritless resignation. 
No cm<3 seemed to tlnnk it worth while 
to strike a blow in defeiu'e of the old in¬ 
stitutions, now hollow' and corrupt ; the 
landed ])ro])i ietois altein[)ted to taste the 
pleasnies of life in wild orgies before the 
])ageant 1 cached its close, nnd the mass ot 
the |)eo|)lt' seemed entirely indifferent to 
their fate. Thus, the Roman peru^d of 
Spanish history cain<‘ to an end in an 
inglorious torpor. 

Thanks to its position, the ’Iberian 
peninsula was long spared the attacks 
of the (ie.rman migratory tribes. As a 
matter ot fact, the country W'as almost 
impregnable as Icthg as the pass('s on the 
north w'ere protec ted by a small force. 
When, in thc‘ year 407, the British legion 
chose (ainstantine as emperor in opposi¬ 
tion to Honoiius, some distinguished 
vS])aniaids raisi‘d an armed force from 
the slaves and labourers c)n their instates, 
and successfully lield th(‘ jiasses of the 
r -4 j Pyrenees until Spain recog- 
tu niscHl the usurper in the 
ig so * iollowing year. This last effort * 
Spaniards Spaniards had import¬ 

ant consecinences for them. Constaus, 
the son ol Constantine, deprived them of 
the right ol guarding the passc‘s, and en- 
trustecl this duty to the Honorians, a 
body of untrnstworth}^ troops, picked up 
from several nationalities. The leaders of 
the Vandals, the Suevi and the Alani, 
who were then roving about in Southern 
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Gaul, had no difficulty in coming to an 
understanding with those redoubtable 
defenders. In the year 409 the dreaded 
barbarians broke into the unhappy 
country, and the inhabitants submitted 
to fate almost without a struggle. 

The result was an extraordinary de¬ 
crease in the population. As there was 
little or no serious lighting, 
the number of the slain could 


Fftmine 
and Plague 
in Spain 


not have been great; but the 
utter devastation ot the country 
produced a withering famine, and the 
plague broke out with great violence 
among the starved population. When the 
conquerors themselves began to suffer, 
they were obliged, whether willingly or 
not, to restore some form ol order which 
should, at least, jx'rmit the cultivation 
oi the soil. They divided the peninsula 
among themselves by lot : the Suevi and 
part of the Vandals took the North-west, 
the remaining Vandals took Ba,dica— 
that is, the South; the Alans took 
Lusitania and the southern portion of 
Tarraconia, while the rest of this province 
was leit to the Roman viceroy, Gerontms, 
who had assisted the German invaders out 
of hatred lor Constantine. As bedore, 
the laces in the mountains on the noith 
fsoem to have preserved their independence. 
Gerontius was killed soon alter in th(i 
struggle with the Gauls, and the Alans 
took possession of the territory assigned 
to him. 

Meanwhile, the Roman capital had been 
pressed to the uttermost extreme by the 
Western Goths, and had sought to save 
itself by inviting the Goths to undertake 
the reconquest of (jaul and Spain, in the 
hope that the barbarians would either 
destroy or keep one another m check. 
In the year 414 the first bands of Goths, 
under Athaulf, appeared in the modern 
Catalonia (Gotalonia). A year later, 
under Wallia, they had overrun the entire 
peninsula, and were prevented only by 
- . . chance from carrying the war 

^ar ariaas into Africa itself. The German 
already sottlcd in Spain 
were driven into the wild 
North-west, and Roman governors were 
reinstated in the provinces, while the Goths 
themselves retained the possessions in 
Aquitania and Catalonia which had been 
assigned to them by the emperor. And 
it is a strange and significant fact that 
when the hated barbarians were driven 
into the Galician mountains, numbers of 
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the natives joined their ranks, preferring 
to share danger and freedom with the wild 
sons of the North rather than bow their 
necks again under the yoke of the Romati 
military bureaucracy. Here wc have the 
clearest possible proof that the world¬ 
wide empire ot Rome was on the point 
ot collapse. 

The Germans in (ialicia, who, for want 
of better occupation, had been carrying on 
incessant war among themselves, now 
made a second irruption into the country. 
The Roman governor, Castinus, was 
abandoned by his (German auxiliaries at 
the moment of greatest need, and over¬ 
thrown in Baetica by the Vandals in 422; 
the richest pirovincc of Spain, which then, 
a])parently, gained its name Andalusia 
(Vandalitia), tell into the hands of the 
conquerors. Shortly afterwards a Vandal 
fleet made a descent upon the Balearic 
Islands, whither the riches of the Spaniards 
had been conveyc'd, and carried off these 
carefully guarded treasures. 

Some; remnants of the love of freedom 
were manifested in the S})anish towns; 
C*irthagena and Seville attempted to shake 
'Tk r' barbarian yoke, but 

1 ^ paid very dearly for the effort, 
in Possession P .t ‘ ‘ j ^ j 

of S ain ^ arthagena was d(‘Stroycd 

^ entirely, and Sevilh' was 

sacked. The Vandals then crossed into 
Aliica, and Andalusia again fell into Roman 
hands. But after a few years the Suevi 
replaced iho departed Vandals, and left 
nothing to the Roman governors, save the 
])rovince ol Tarraconia. At last the Western 
Goths took the field, and, under their king, 
Theodenc II., finally reduced the whole 
of Spain. The Suevi were restricted to a 
portion of Galicia, were obliged submit 
to the (ioths, and continued for some time, 
like the native mountain tribes m the 
north, hall independent and ever ready to 
create disturbance among the valleys of 
their mountain district. The king of the 
Western Goths, Eurich (466-484), was 
recognised by the court at Rome as the 
lawful possessor of Spain and Southern 
Gaul. 

The peiiod of West Gothic supremacy 
falls naturally into two unequal portions, 
the dividing point being marked by the 
conversion of Recared from Arianism 
to the orthodox belief. It was an unfor¬ 
tunate circumstance that most of the 
German migratory races had adopted the 
Arian form of Christianity, and clung 
firmly to that belief, while the subjugated 
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peoples of the Roman Empire, in particular 
the Spaniards, were fanatical adherents 
of the orthodox teaching. 

We may assert that Arianism was the 
ruin of the Vandals in Africa. During 
the centuries of Roman rule national 
^fferences had disappeared, and, con¬ 
sequently, the fair-haired barbarians 
began to adopt the civilisation which 
they had conquered, and found their 
origin no bar to their j)rogress. But these 
national divergencies had Ix^en rejilaced 
by the sharper line of demarcation ot 
religious belief; the more insignificant the 
})omts of differeiK'e were, the more passion¬ 
ately did men chug to their own creeds. 
The Goths were too keen not to recognise 
that the maintenance of their jiower 
depended, in the long run, upon the 
closeness of Iheir union with the native 
inhabitants. The Eastern (iotti, Theudes, 
the guardian ot Amalarich, broke through 
the pievailiiig customs about 560, married 
a noble Spanish lady, and formed a body¬ 
guard of Spanish troops. There arc* many 
instances o< similar attemjits to promote 
mutual friendship between the races. 

Tile far-seemg among the 
KingAgiU Goths must have been all 
. .. the more pained by the 

religious opposition l)e- 
twt*cn the conquerors and the natives, 
because the*s])irit of hostility, which with 
time grew Ii\ss marked, was continually re¬ 
animated by the narrow bigotry ot the 
Gothic ])riaccs. Thus, King Agila (549-554) 
instituted and organised the pc'i secution of 
the orthodox Christians. A considerable 
amount of trouble abroad was also brought 
about by the Arianism of the (ioths. There 
was much friction with the Franks, for 
Frankish princesses who had married (loths 
found themselves beset by ])roselytising 
Arians. 

The Emjieror Justinian, the conqueror of 
the hendical Vandals, made serious pnqiara- 
tions, in coniunction with the orthodox m 
Spain, for reconquering^lhe lost province. 
He actually succeeded m getting ))ossesi>iou 
of some towns on ttie south-east coast in 
the year 552. From that time war with tlie 
Byzantines was one of the permanent duties 
of the Gothic rulers ; but even the warlike 
Leovigild, who everywhere firmly estab¬ 
lished the Gothic power, could not entirely 
drive the Byzantines from the country. 

Under the government of Leovigild 
however, who was a vigorous 
supporter of Arianism, a revolution had 


already begun. The eldest son of the 
king, Hermenegild, who was afterwards 
canonised, was converted to the Athanasian 
belief, chiefly through the efforts of his 
Frankish wife, Tngund ; the mere fact of 
this conversion Wcis enough to excite the 
inhabitants of several towns of Andalusia, 
where the jirince had made scime stay, 

- „ . to a levolt against the king, 

The Prince putting 

Hermenegild m his place. The 

revolt was sii])i)resscd, and a 
second, which was snppoited by the By¬ 
zantines and Siicvi, met with no success; 
Heimencgild wab taken prisoner and put 
to death by the King’s (uders. 

However, this unsuccessful rising was 
only the jiroludt to a general change in 
(k)thic belief, a change which political 
exjiediency demanded. Recan'd, the 
.-accessor oi Leovigild (jtSb-boi), adojitcd 
the Athanasian Indief in the tenth month 
of his leign, and was snpjnu'tt^d by his 
people with i)ut little dissent. The Aruiu 
writings were collected and burned on a 
certain day by the king’s ordeis. The 
strained relations whirh had existed 
between coni(|U(*rors and ('oiKpiered WTi’e 
removed ; the clergv, w'ho had clnilg most 
closely to the Roman civilisation, and had 
most zealously stimulated opposition to 
the barbarians, saw that the time ot its 
tiiumjih had come, and jna'jxired to enjoy 
the splendour ot the ('lunch, triumphant 
after the days of sacrifice and peisecution. 
In a sh(ut time the proud (iothic princes 
had learned to scan anxiously the laces ot 
the prelates of their realm, when impor¬ 
tant decisions were hanging in the balance, 
and ('xchanged pi' found communications 
with learned bishops upon doubtful points 
of (diiistian dogma. 

Social conditions in S]nim had in 110 
way deteriorated under (iolhic ruk*. The 
victors, indeed, claimed tw’o-thirds ol the 
country lor themselves ; but the serfs 
who had to till the land for them found 
« . then' masters just an<l kind a*. 

heart, if rough m manners. 

S S Sr* greatly preferable 

in pain scourge 'of the corrupt 

Roman landowaiers. Moreover, a tlurd 
of the arable land w^as left to the Spaniards, 
who were, thus far, in free and undisputed 
possession, and were by degrees admitted 
to share the privileges and responsibilities 
of the Goths. After the schism in the 
Church had been healed, property began 
steadily to pass into the hands of the 
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cltigy, to the ultimate benefit of the 
vastly preponderating native population. 
In some exceptional cases taxation seems 
to have been excessively high ; but, as a 
general rule, the kings were satisfied with 
the gifts of their free subjects and with the 
income accruing Irom the royal domains. 
It is reasonable to suppose that this 
H* k u improvement in social con- 
St^ndAtd brought about an 

of the Goths ™prt^vement in the morals ol 
® ® ® rising Spanish generations. 

The example of the Gothic peoples also 
exercised a great influence. The testimony 
even of their opponents ascribes to them 
from the outset all the virtues ol the 
Germanic national character—faith lul- 
ness, uprightness, and social purity ; the 
strong contrast which they formed to the 
Roman corruption may be deduced Irom 
the fact that in the mouth ol the (ioths the 
word “ Roman,” by which they denoted 
all native Spaniards, was a synonym lor 
liar and cheat. The simple morality ot 
the Goths was also manifested m their 
legal code, the “ lex visigotarum,” issued to 
Goths and Spaniards unden' Chmdasvmth 
(64i-64(j) and Reccesvmth (649 672); 
this was founded upon the Roman civil 
law, but was free from hair-splitting and 
quibbles. 

Only a small fraction of the Spanish popu¬ 
lation resisted the Gothic rule- namely, 
those highlanders in the north who had 
not been pro])erly subjugated even under 
the Romans, and who continued to 
make occasional incursions from the 
Asturian and Biscayan mountains. The 
Goths never subdued them completely, 
though Christianity gradually took root 
among them. In the struggle between 
Christianity and Islam they still had an 
important part to jilay in history. 

Though the native })opulation gradually 
adjusted itself to existing conditions, 
there was another jK'ople who refused 
to be assimilated, and remained as a 
„ foreign and deleterious body in 

organism of Gothic Spain. 
^ p. . As we have already observed, 
^ the Jews who were expelled 
from Italy under Domitian came, for 
the most part, to Spain, and there, as 
elsewhere, speedily enriched themselves 
through financial affairs. The Goths 
found them settled in every town, and 
ready, even under the new government, 
to continue a business that contributed 
but little to the social prosperity. It 
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seems that the Arian Goths, who were at 
first looked upon with suspicion by the 
Christian Spaniards, made friendly ad- 
\'ances to the Jews, who were in a position 
similar to their own. Many Gothic 
princes were not ashamed, when they 
were pressed for money, to turn to Jewish 
usurers ; the Arian kings also raised no 
obstacles to the susi)icioiis operations of 
the chosen people, and contented them¬ 
selves with the imposition of a tax on 
Jews, which formed a considerable part of 
the royal revenue. 

As usual in such cases, the Jews, from 
a financial, became a political, power. 
As long as the Jews were allowed only to 
accumulate hoards of coin there was a 
natural limit to the activities even of the 
most grinding usurer ; but when they 
were allowed to possess real property, and 
to make slaves of free men, then the 
unprofitable and ruinous mc'thods of 
Jewish ca])itahsm gained unbounded scojie. 
Especially disgracelul was the trade in 
slaves and castrated children which 
Jewish s]:>eculators carried on with the 
Arab settlements. Under King Egiza 
p r#* situation had 

o I ica become unbt'arable, and led 
^ to a catastrojihe. The king 
^ attempted to bring over the 

Jewish capitalists to the Christian Church 
by the promises of nobility and immunity 
from taxation, while the refractory were 
expelled Irom the country. But it was 
discovered that the new converts were 
jilotting a revolt with those who had 
emigrated to Mauretania, a movement 
which the numbers and wealth of the 
Jews made extremely dangerous; re¬ 
course was then had to measures of the 
greatest severity. There is no possible 
doubt that the Jews, as a result of these 
events, had an important share in the 
conquest of Spain by the Arabs. 

It is, perhaps, idle to inquire how a 
country and a nation would have deve¬ 
loped if an irruption from without had 
not given a different direction to all its 
striving after jirogress ; but we may, at 
least, conclude that, had it escaped the 
Saracen invasion, Spain, like the rest of 
Western Europe, would have fallen under 
the feudal system. Signs already be¬ 
tokened an unavoidable breach between 
the royal house and the nobillt5^ The 
nobles attempted to limit the ancient 
right of the people freely to elect their 
king, so as to increase the influence of 
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the upper classes. The clergy strength- 
ened their temporal power, and the 
stronger among the kings endeavoured 
to make their position hereditary. Under 
the corrupting influence of the Roman 
element in the population even the high 
morality of the Gothic people gradually 
degenerated. Before our gaze is unfolded 
a long series of wars unscrupulously waged, 
treaties disgracefully concluded. 

In France absolute monarchy had finally 
' won the day, while in Germany and 
Italy total disruption and contusion were 
the result. Si)ain, too. it seems, would 
here have had a worthy task to accom¬ 
plish in the recreation of European civilisa¬ 
tion. But fate willed that it should exert 
an influence, extraordinary, though tran¬ 
sitory, of quite another nature on the his¬ 
tory of human civilisation. The fact that 
the greater part of Spam was conquered 
by the followers ot Islam, and that the old 
population was not thereby dcstroj’ed, 
produced a brilliant complexity of Roman 
and Oriental civilisation at the period 
when feudal chivalry was at the height 
of its develo]mient in the rest of Europe. 
« . . The Gothic kingdom was torn 

e^iAAing internal dussensions when the 

InvastoA Arab bands cast longing 

glances across the strait tow^ards 
smiling Andalusia, which jiromised a prize 
far surpassing any that the wild mountains 
of Mauretania had to offer. The Arabic 
general, Musa ben Noseir, had begun the 
subjection of the district ot Mauretania in 
the year 697, and had, in the main, com¬ 
pleted his task altei several years of war¬ 
fare. But his greatest succ:ess consisted in 
the fact that he had inspired a ] -ortion of 
the warlike Berber tribe with enthusiasm 
for Islam, and had enlisted them under his 
standard. He had thus created a reserve 
force, w'hich was to be of the greatest 
importance in every further undertaking, 
for upon it Spanish Islam depended for a 
century, the position of Islam in Spain 
being untenable without Mauretania. 

The rulers of the Gothic kingdom, who 
possessed some settlements on the African 
side of the strait, do not seem to have 
recognised the danger which thus threa¬ 
tened them, although Musa had pushed 
forward a strong force under his lieu¬ 
tenant, Tarik, as far as Tangier, and had 
wrested this town from their grasp. It 
is clear that certain Gothic nobles first 
aroused in Musa the idea of an invasion 
of Spain, It would, however, have been 
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quite possible for the Goths, if they had 
forgotten their internal differences, to 
have prevented the landing of the Arabs. 
The town of Ceuta, perhaps the last 
remnant of the Byzantine possessions in 
Africa, repelled all Musa's attacks, and 
an Arab fleet was utterly defeated by the 
Gothic navy under Theodomir in 709. 

TfceGotWc Unfortunately, the approach 
- . . of danger found he Gothic 

fin <' -nfusion. The king. 
Witiza, who had reigned since 
the year 701, was by no means equal to 
his responsibilities, and in his efforts to 
restrain the threatening advance of feu¬ 
dalism, had rushed into the extremes of 
cruelly to which weak rulers are prone. 
Among c)thei criiTU's, he caused the duke 
Theodefred ot Ct)rdova to be blinded, and 
thereby created ein implacable enemy in 
his son Roderick, who apparently took 
refuge with the mountaineers in the 
north. Rodeiick succeeded in collecting 
a body ot Spanish and Golhi: adherents 
and in overthrowing Wiliza in 710. But a 
breach in the Gothic nation was thus 
brought about which could never be 
repain^d. 

The downfall of Witiza was not merely 
the removal ot a man unworthy of rule; 
a number of important lamilies who 
had been his supporters lost their power 
at the same time. JIauy ambitious nobles 
considered the nc‘w occupant of the throne 
a usurper, and thought they had an equal 
right to the crown. In their* blind rage 
they grasped at the first hand which 
oflered help. Emissaries of the defeated 
faction, among them Witiza’s brother, 
Op])as, the An hbishop of Seville, betook 
themselves to Musa’s camp, and invited 
him to fight against Rodi'rick. The Arab 
chroniclers narrate romantic occurrences, 
such as are born of the popular imagina¬ 
tion, which is ever ready to surround the 
fall of a mighty kingdom with the glamour 
of legend and fable ; the fact is, that 
^ . the feudal system, with its 

insatiable lust for power and 
K dominion, a spirit that was 
‘ * destined to flourish so long in 

the rest of Europe, was in this country 
the ultimate cause of these events. 
Musa at once sent a small force under 
Tarik across the strait by way of trial. 
Tarik found the representations of the 
Gothic conspirators true, the country rich 
and but weakly defended. After his 
return Musa placed under his command 
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an army of 12,000 men, which was after¬ 
wards increased to 17,000. He took no 
part in the campaign himself, and appar¬ 
ently desired Tarik to do nothing more 
than gain a firm footing in Andalusia, 
whereupon he proposed to follow with the 
main army and to conclude the struggle. 
In pursuance of this j^lan, most of the 
. Arabs remained in Africa, and 

Victories in Berbers formed the majority 

ic ortes in Tarik’s troops. When he 

Aodalutts 1 j , . ^ j. j. 

landed, in the year 711, at that 

rock fortress which since then has borne the 
name of Tarik’s rock (Gibraltar), he met 
with only slight resistance, as King Roderick 
had made practically no preparations for 
defence. With the help of his Gothic allies, 
Tarik was able to lay waste Southern 
Andalusia at his leisure. 

At length, the Gothic levies and their 
Spanish subjects were assembled. In 
numbers Roderick's army was considerably 
superior to that of Tarik; and when the 
armies met in a bloody battle at Xeres de 
la Frontera, the mailed cavalry of the 
Goths miglit have won the victory had 
not the treachery of Witiza's adherents 
thrown their ranks into confusion. Thus 
the fate of the kingdom was decided in one 
great battle in July i()-26th. 711. The 
Goths fled in utter rout; their king dis¬ 
appeared in the confusion, and was never 
seen again. The victorious Arabs had no 
intention of handing over the crown to 
Witiza's faction, but took possession of 
Spain in the caliph’s name. Musa, whose 
jealousy was excited by Tarik’s brilliant 
victory, came over immediately, and 
completed the subjugation of the country. 

The history of Islam in Spain appears 
to be one wild confusion when considered 
in detail; but when regarded from a 
sufficiently comprehensive point of view, 
it resolves itself without difficulty into 
certain periods and stages, which follow 
naturally upon one another. After the 
conquest of the country and the failure of 
- . the invaders’ attempts to push 

paiApar j^Qj*t]^Yv^ard into France, Spain 

Empire t)ecame a member of the Saracen 

Empire; but its most remote 
member, and one destined by its position 
and geographical characteristics to be 
independent. In fact, the country speedily 
severed its connection with the central 
power, and became an independent and 
miniature caliphate, its organisation 
being based on the lines of the caliph’s 
empire. The second period coincides 


with the greatest prosperity of this 
Spanish caliphate. 

The feudal tendencies peculiar to 
kingdoms founded on conquest soon 
manifested themselves. The component 
parts of the Spanish kingdom kept strug¬ 
gling for greater independence, and, at 
length, the caliphate became but the 
shadow of its earlier greatness, while on 
the north Christian provinces increased in 
strength, and threatened the small and 
helpless provinces of Islam with total 
destruction. Then we see how closely 
Islam bound Southern Spain to Africa. 
Twice was the Mohammedan power saved 
from destruction by the rulers of Morocco, 
who, seemingly at least, restored the unity 
of the Saracen possessions. When this help 
was at last withdrawn, a Moorish kingdom 
held out for centuries in the mountains of 
Granada, and succumbed at last to the 
united attacks of the Christian rulers. 
The last and saddest ])eriod begins with 
the fall of Granada ; it comprises the vain 
attempts to convert the Moors to Chris¬ 
tianity and the despairing revolt of the 
Moriscos, and it ends with the complete 
expulsion of the Moors from 

afcmg Spain. Parallel with the pro- 
^ ® gress thus outwardly mani- 
fested, there runs a course of 
develojiment below the surface. From 
the original mixture of populations 
tliore is formed the Moorish people, who 
finally appear as an ethnological unity, 
although, in the course of history, they 
are continually receiving accessions of 
fresh blood. As we rarely have an oppor¬ 
tunity in historical times for observ¬ 
ing so closely the formation of new people, 
the rise of the Moors demands our closest 
attention. Especially do we see how a 
common spiritual belief — in this case 
Islam—can serve as a temporary bond of 
union until separate groups have coalesced, 
and differences of language and physique 
have been modified or have disappeared. 
The work of unification was finally accom¬ 
plished by the Arab language. 

The native Spaniards who remained in 
the country formed the main stock 
of the population ; they themselves were 
a product of the blending of Iberians, 
Kelts and Romans. Many Goths also 
remained, and if converted to Islam, con¬ 
tinued to enjoy a portion of their property 
and influence ; for example, the feudal 
lords of Murcia sprang from an ancient 
Gothic family; and upon the fall of the 
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caliphate, an independent Moorish state 
arose in Aragon, with Saragossa as its 
capital, the rulers of which could also 
boast of Gothic descent. Elsewhere the 
Arabs simply took the place of the Gothic 
lords, and were careful not to disturb 
the tributary native population. Simi¬ 
larly, in the towns, the Spanish inhabi¬ 
tants were, for the most part, allowed to 
remain. 

The Arabs formed the new Spanish 
nobility. They were the real exponents 
of the beliefs of Islam and of the policy of 
conquest connected theiewitli; but they 
were not, in any sense, a united body, 
fighting on behalf of one laith. No 
matter how far they pushed their brilliant 
campaigns, to tlu'ir new homes they 
brought their racial feuds and family 
quarrels, and they drew swords upon their 
own brethren almost more cheerlully than 
upon the enemies ot their iaith, being 
ever ready to avenge old blood-feuds or 
recent insults. Esjiecially noticeable is 
the hostility which appears under many 
names between the pure-blooded Bedouins 
of Upper Arabia, who generally appear as 
the Kaisite, or Mahadit, party, 
The Famous the party of the Jemenites, 

® - or Kelbites, which comprised 

o ecun a peasants and town jiopula- 
tion. Spain saw many a murderous 
battle of this kind, such as the famous 
stniggle at Secunda in 741, when the 
Kelbites were defeated. It was chiefly 
owing to these battles that the Arab cle¬ 
ment, which liad at first preponderated, 
gradually began to lose ground, not alto¬ 
gether to the advantage of civilisation 
in Moorish Spain. 

The Arabs had iiv) means of replacing 
the men they lost ; but exactly the 
opposite was the case with the other race, 
the Berbers, whose rude power had really 
brought about the conquest of Spain and 
who settled side by side with the Arabs 
in the newly won territory. Repeatedly 
Spanish Islam became indebted to this 
people for its salvation, and such assistance 
invariably coincided with the immigra¬ 
tion of a large body of Berbers into 
Spain. The higher civilisation derived 
no advantage from them. Intellectual 
development suffered, in fact, irremediably 
through the growing influence of the 
bigoted, fanatical Berbers. 

The close connection with Africa, whence 
came this strong infusion of Berber 
blood, with its unfavourable results, also 


occasioned the immigration of a con¬ 
siderable number of negroes, who entered 
the country as the slaves or bodyguard 
of the princes, and were gradually 
absorbed into the new population as 
it was being formed. They certainly enter 
into the composition of that motley 
and brilliant jncture of the Moorish period 
in Spain which imagination 
a ure 00 (‘asiiy depicts; but their 
^ influence upon the morals of 
e oors nation cannot be described 
as favourable. The mam body of the 
Moorish population li\ed in the south 
of Spain, a region where the overflowing 
abundance of Nature’s gifts tends to 
enervate even the most vigorous race. 

In Caithaginian and Roman times the 
inhabitants of Andalusia were the most 
unwarlike and the most easily conquered 
of all the peoj)les in the peninsula ; during 
the period of Islam they retained this 
unenviable reputation. The rulers ot the 
country could not rely upon the inhabi¬ 
tants, and were, therefore, obliged to 
organise their armies round a strong 
nucleus of foieign troops ; similarly, at an 
earlier period the Turdetani had enlisted 
Celtiberian warriors in their service. 
These soldiers who were of most diverse 
origin, coiitribated an additional element 
to the mixture of nationalities. During the 
})criod of the caliiihatc we find numerous 
“ Slavs '' in the service of the monarchs. 
Although all troops enlisted from the north 
of Europe weie known geneVally by 
this name, yet we are apparently here 
concerned wath those Slavonic prisoners 
of war who w^ere taken m large numbers 
during the conojest and colonisation of 
Eastern Germany, and were transferred 
south by the Jews in course of trade. 
The Jewish traffic in slaves is mentioned 
by Germanic authorities of the jieriod. 
Many of these northern soldiers made 
their permanent homes in Spain under the 
Moors, and intermingled with the rest of 
the population. Finally, the 
whose lucrative activity 
® K ^ mentioned above, 

® * intermaiTied but little or not at 

all with the Moors of Islam; but their num¬ 
bers and character made them important in 
another way. They had come in a body 
into Spain from Morocco in the wake 
of the Arabs. Those native Jews who had 
survived the earlier persecutions wel¬ 
comed the conquerors with open arms. 
They had every reason for doing so : the 
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eta of the Moors in Spain was destined 
to be for the Jew a period of prosperity, 
both in the good and bad sense of the word. 

In the first period of Islam rule the 
different streams of population flowed 
in parallel or transverse directions almost 
without intermingling. The conquest of 
the country was quickly accomplished 
after Musa reinforced Tank's 
TheCahp s fo^ce with the main 

iceroys strength of the Arab army. 

® Generally speaking, the victors 

behaved vnth great moderation, thanks 
to the commands of the caliph and also 
to the presence of Gothic deserters in 
their ranks. Musa and Tank were guilty 
of acts of aggression, and were speedily 
recalled. Subsequently the governors, 
who set up their residence in Cordova, 
were changed constantly. 

The Arabs, who had had the least share 
in the fighting, succeeded in gaining for 
themselves the lion’s share of the booty. 
They divided the rich province of Anda¬ 
lusia among themselves, and established 
themselves as the dominant landed class. 
Very few of them settled in the towns, 
where Christian and Mohammedan 
Spaniards lived side by side with the Jews 
in peace. The Berbers, who had borne 
the main brunt of the war, received the 
barren portions of the countrv, the high 
tablelands of the interior, the northern 
frontier — whence they were speedily 
obliged to beat a partial retreat—and 
the bare mountains in the south. The 
Arabs were, for the moment, fairly well 
satisfied: Musa’s army had been largely 
composed of Jemenites and the old “De¬ 
fenders,” the ancient companions in arms 
of Mahomet, who had fallen into disrepute 
at the caliph’s court, and now found a 
refuge in Spam. But this was altered when 
a fresh wave of Arab immigrants swept 
into the peninsula. 


against the force, and the contingents ot 
indigenous Arabs joined the army much 
against their will. Kolthum then attacked 
the Berber army, and was defeated and 
slain. 

His nephew, Baldsch, flung himself 
into Ceuta with 7,000 Syrian cavalry in 
the hope of escaping to Spain. He had 
failed to take into account the racial 
hatred of the Spanish Arabs. Abdalmelik, 
who was then governor of Spain, was a 
fanatical “ Defender,” and coolly allowed 
the Arabs to be reduced to the extremities 
of starvation by the Berbers who besieged 
them. An unexpected occurrence gave 
the hard-pressed men breathing space. 
The news of the revolt of the African 
Berbers had gone abroad in Spain, and 
the Berbers of that country, who were 
disregarded or despised by the Arabs, 
were stirred to a state of restlessness, 
which was further encouraged by sectarian 
fanatics. At length the outbreak came. 
The entire north of Spain took up arms. 
At this terrible crisis Abdalmelik resolved 
to call in the help of Baldsch and his 
Syrians. A promise was extorted from that 
A kw’ half-starved army that they 
and would leave Spam when they 

. had conquered the enemy: they 
were brought across, fed 
and clothed, and after several bloody 
battles the Berbers were completely 
crushed. Then, however, the inevitable 
dissensions among the Arabs broke out. 
A quarrel took place on the subject of the 
return to Africa. Baldsch seized Abdal¬ 
melik, and had him put to death in a 
shameful manner. Thereupon the Spanish 
Arabs took up arms, and made common 
cause with the Berbers. Baldsch gained 
a victory over them, but died of his wounds 
in 742. The war continued until the arrival 
of a new governor put an end to hostilities. 

The new immigrants obtained lands in 


A terrible revolt of the Berber popnla- Murcia, Granada, Malaga, Seville and 
tion in Africa, in the year 741, obliged Jaen. Henceforward, the old animosity 
« the caliph Hischam to despatch between Syrians and J emenites constantly 

the^^rber troops, under the broke out. Bloody battles were fought, 

PopulaUoA Kolthum, against the and for a long period these internal 

rebe’s; he also sent Kaisite dissensions were the predominant feature 
Arabs from Syria, whose racial hatred of in the internal history of Mohammedan 
Jemenites and Defenders had often been Spain. By degrees, however, the spirit 
displayed with portentous result, and after of party died away under the influence of 
the bloody Battle of the Meadow had a new environment, and nothing remained 
risen to fiercer heat. The African Arabs, to fight for. The work of reconciliation 
who were also Jemenites for the most was completed by the closer fusion of the 
part, received the army of relief with deep races. 

mistrust; many towns closed their gates Heinrich Schurtz 
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RISE OF THE CHURCH IN THE WEST 

MISSIONARY ZEAL OF GREGORY THE GREAT 

^HE roaring waves of the great migra- Empire ; it was thus Arian Christianity 
tions beat upon a twofold wall; the which lliey accepted. 

Roman Emjnre collapsed before their Socaiiy as the third century Christianity 
onslaught, but the Christian Church, had been preached even among the Goths, 
though severely damaged, was able to who dwelt on the shores of the Black Sea, 
survive the catastrophe. Even while by Christian prisoners. A Gothic bishop 
the Teutonic nations in the vigour of ,was present at the Council of 

their youth were dividing the empire as p. ***? Nicteain325. About thirty-five 
the spoil of victory, the Teutons were years later the Gothic bishop, 

learning to bow the knee in reverence Ulfilas, w’lo had been con- 

before the Church. It was no longer the secrated in Constantinople, reduced the 
Church of old, glorious in its pure belief language of his people to writing and 
and in its divine love. It had received gave them a translation of the Bible. He 
into itself the heathen masses, and with worked among them tor decades, con- 
them much of their heathen spirit. The tinuously spreading the Arian form of 
faith which was to unite the individual Christianity. \Mien they began their 
with God had been degraded to the point devastating eastern march under Alaric, 
of law ; and the universal tie of love had they jilundered and ravaged the remnants 
been interpreted as obedience to the heads of heathenism, but spared and reverenced 
of the Church. the Christian sanctuaries. The three days' 

But by reason of its very modifications, plunder of Rome in 410 was concluded 
Christianity was probably more capable of by a solemn procession in honour of the 
apjieal to these rough nations, sacred vessels of the Church, which the 
The Teutons contradiction victors had discovered in a hiding-place, 

’t ^il^'^fheir modes of thought and From the Visigoths Christianity’passed in 
ns lani y its Arian form to the Ostrogoths, Vandals, 

strength of that antagonism in which every Burgundians, Suevi and Langobards. 
heathen stood to Christianity was further The first ot these wandering nationalities 
broken in the case of these Teutonic nations to receive the Ca f holic laith in its pure lorm 
bythefaetthat the migration had torn them was that of the Franks. Chlodwig, or 
from their native soil. The figures of their Clovis, had extended the Frankish domi- 
own gods grew pale when they found ni m from the north to the Loire. The 
themselves surrounded by other mountains, heathen conquerors felt that the Chris- 
streams and groves than those in which tianity and the civilisation of the Romans 
their native gods had hitherto lived, whom they had conquered had given 
There was a third fact that facilitated the them an intellectual superiority. The 
reception of Christianity by the Teutons, king chose a Catholic Christian as his wife, 
notwithstanding their entire hostility to and she was allowed to have her children 
the Roman Empire. When they came . baptised ; eventually she suc- 
into contact with the Christian Church in « cceded herself in converting 

larger numbers, there existed two abso- ^t*^°*?** ^ her husband “ to the Catholic 
lutely opposed forms of Christianity, the law.” At the Christmas festival 

Orthodox and the Arian creeds. In the of 496 he received baptism at Rheims, 
imperial church orthodoxy won the day, together with several thousands of his 
and the Arians were regarded as enemies, people, in great solemnity. It must be 
fience it was possible for the Teutonic remembered that this was the nation 
nationalities to accept Christianity and which was to take a leading part in the 
yet to retain their hostility to the Roman mediaeval world. The Bishop of Vienne 
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was correct m his prophecy, when, in his 
congratulations to the king on his baptism, 
lie spoke of Clovis’s action as ensuring 
the triumph of Christianity over heathen¬ 
ism', and of Catholicism over Arianism. 
The fierce life and death struggle through 
which the Christianity of the Graeco- 
Roman world had passed would be 
avoided in this instance, as Christianity 
had begun by conquering the Teutonic 
world. 

The question, however, remained 
whether Christianity would not excite 
struggles of another nature, whether these 


their own property, and the bestowal of 
ecclesiastical offices on the clergy as their 
right ? And would the Church admit 
these claims if they were advanced ? 
Would the Church extend her powers 
beyond her true limits, and claim supre¬ 
macy in the political sphere in order to 
make the interference of laymen in 
ecclesiastical affairs an impossibility ? 

For the moment the Church was so 
entirely occupied by the task of inducing 
these tumultuous and warlike nations to 
adopt a friendly attitude towards Chris¬ 
tianity that these high objects were left 



BAPTISING THE EARLIEST CHRISTIAN CONVERTS IN BRITAIN 


It is believed that even before the arrival of St. Augustine in this country with the message of the Gospel there were 
missionaries of the Christian faith in Britain, and some historians even assert that the preaching of Christianity began 
as far back as a.D. 60 , while Nero was on the Roman throne. At that period the Druids held sway, and most of the 
inhabitants of these islands were slaves to their barbarous worship. Human victims were frequently laid upon the altars. 
The Druids strongly resented the introduction of Christianity, and the early missionaries were exposed to great danger. 

Imoiu the i>i<tiirc l>y J R HerberJ, H A 


facile converts would bow to the law of 
the Church ; and the Church could demand 
no le.ss, now that it had become a legalised 
educational force. Above all, would the 
rulers, who had opened Christianity to the 
masses by their own conversion and their 
appreciation of the Church, consider that 
this action had given them rights superior 
to the Church ? It was these rulers who 
erected sacred buildings and provided 
revenues for the officiating clergy. Would 
they not be inclined to consider,, upon 
.Teutonic principles, such churches as 


out of sight. If we attempt to gain an 
idea of the ecclesiastical conditions pre¬ 
vailing in the west at the moment when 
the migratory peoples came to a halt, 
some light is thrown upon the situation by 
the life and work of the most important 
Roman bishop of that century. Gregory I. 
belonged to a senatorial family and had 
been praetor in Rome. He was, however, 
persuaded that the honour and the 
emoluments of his position turned hi& 
heart to wordly things, and he therefore 
decided to renounce the world. He 
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dent; he ransomed prisoners of war and 
fed the poor. His resources were provided 
by the rich estates which the Roman 
church possessed, not only throughout the 
whole ol Italy, but also in Dalmatia, 
Gaul, and Northern Africa. These were 
presents to St. Peter, the patrimonium 
Petri,” which had enormously increased 
in the course of centuries, and w ^re largely 
provided by the last representatives of 
the Roman nobility, who were anxious to 
know that their names would be recorded 
at least in heaven, when they were near 
extinction upon earth. Gregory husband jd 
this rich source of 
income with the 
greatest care. Hence 
it naturally followed 
that the Popes could 
not confine their 
efforts to purely 
spiritual activity; 
they also became 
politicians, and were 
honoured as terri¬ 
torial princes in Cen¬ 
tral Italy ; this was 
the beginning of the 
‘‘temporal power.” 

Gregory had formed 
a noble conception 
of his spiritual 
supremacy; he called 
himself the servant 
of God’s. servants. 
The words of Christ, 
“ Who among you 
will be the greatest, 
let him be the servant 
of all,” were under¬ 
stood by him to mean 

Gregory I. did not willingly seat himself in the papal chair, the spiritual 

for he shrank from the great tasks associated with the high m 

office, and would have preferred a life of contemplation. ^mCe WaS eiiipioyeci 
But he obeyed the call of duty, and did magnificent service iu tllC SCrV^icC of 
in advancing Christianity and establishing it in England. othcrS. Hc did nOt, 
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expended the large property which he 
had inherited from his father in the 
adornment of monasteries, and entered 
one that he had founded in his own house. 
By his zealous self-mortification he shat¬ 
tered his health, but this was a matter 
beyond his consideration. 

This was the side of Christianity of those 
ages which filled with reverential awe the 
wild nations, who were dominated by 
sensual passions. When, however, the 
Roman bishop of the time summoned 
Gregory from his monastery and sent him 
to Constantinople as his agent, Gregory 
obeyed, though with 
an aching heart. 

Even at that stage of 
Christianity blind 
submission to the 
orders of ecclesiasti¬ 
cal superiors was 
regarded as the 
highest virtue. When 
he was nominated 
Pope, Gregory did his 
best to decline this 
high dignity. The 
life of contemplation 
seemed to him the 
only life worth living, 
and he shrank from 
the gigantic tasks 
which awaited him 
as the occui)ant of 
Peter’s chair. 

At that time the 
political position of a 
Roman bishop was 
extremely difficult. 

Rome was subject to 
the rule of the distant 
Greek emperor, who 
was, however, too 
weak to protect the 
city from the menaces 
of the wild Lombards. These barbarians 
appeared before the walls of Rome in 592, 
and the exarch of Ravenna could send no 
help. To protect the town from destruc¬ 
tion Gregory found himself obliged to 
conclude peace with the enemy. The 
emperor abused him for his simplicity, 
and the exarch broke the peace. Once 
again the enemy appeared before the cit3^ 
From the treasures of the Church Gregory 
paid a heavy ransom to avert the sack of 
Rome. It was his business to see that the 
troops received their pay, and that the 
fortifications of the town remained effi- 


however, conclude from this text that every 
bishop should serve others, and that the 
wanderer must follow the man who 
showed him the right path; he made 
it his duty to serve all bishops, and he 
then made it their duty' to obey himself. 
He thus retained the old theory that 
the Bishop of Rome was master, 
though master in service, of all other 
bishops. 

Hence, too, his zealous efforts to bring 
the quarrels of the universal Church before 
his tribunal for decision. For this reason 
he was greatly angered by the action of 
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the Bishop of Constantinople in styling 
himself an ** oecumenical bishop. In Gre¬ 
gory’s opinion, only the Bishop of Rome 
could have “ oecumenical ” importance in 
the Church. When Gregory used every 
leverage to abolish that title, he considered 
himself the champion of a great principle 
and of an ordinance of Christ that was 
necessary for the maintenance of the 
Church. 

Equally difficult were his relations with 
the Gallic Church; as the Franks had 
become Christians without a struggle, they 
saw no advantage in struggling to remain 
Christians. Their reckless selfishness, 
their aggressive nature, which drew the 
sword on every occasion, their want of 
control, and their 
sexual immoral¬ 
ity were faults 
which neither 
prince nor sub- 
ject, neither 
clergy nor laity, 
attempted to 
limit. Strong and 
persevering in¬ 
deed must be the 
work that could 
deepen the re¬ 
ligious life of 
this nation and 
transform its 
morality. The 
task was, how¬ 
ever, infinitely 
more difficult for 
the reason that, 
in Frankish 
opinion, the 
Church of the 
country was sub¬ 
ject to the secular rulers of the country, 
rulers whose morality was nothing less 
than scandalous. Often enough they 
appointed bishops at their own will and 
pleasure, and sold ecclesiastical offices 
as they pleased, in many cases to laymen. 
The Bishop of Rome was honoured as a 
successor of the Prince of the Apostles and 
as the guardian of the unity of the faith ; 
but he was not generally regarded as the 
ruling head of all Churches, the Gallic 
Church included. 

At the same time this n.ation was not 
beyond all hope of reformation; the 
Franks clearly showed a consciousness 
of their religious deficiencies. Hence 
the obvious policy for the Pope wa^ 
3520 


to beai with what Could not be altered, to 
cherish and to extend the organisation of 
the Church, in order that a compfehen* 
sivc influence might be exerted upon the 
whole nation. It was in this way. that 
(h’egory attempted to influence the Galli- 
can Church. 

He opened correspondence with the rulers 
of the Frankish state and with individual 
bishops, but he did not speak as lord of the 
Church. He was well aware that he could 
gain advantage here only by representa¬ 
tions and advice. Many have been unable 
to understand how he could send such 
flattering letters to the Frankish fury 
Bmnhilde, praising her “ Christian life ** 
and her “ love of divine service ”; hut this 
Frankish woman 
gave him many 
things of which 
the Frankish 
Church was in 
need. She built 
churches and en¬ 
dowed monas¬ 
teries, begging 
the Pope to send 
her relics and 
privileges for the 
latter; she was 
full of reverence 
for the servants 
of the Church ** 
and "'over¬ 
whelmed them 
with honour. 
With tills Gre¬ 
gory remained 
satisfied when he 
could secure no 
more, when he 
was unable to 
put an end to simony and to the appoint¬ 
ment of laymen as bishops, or, when he 
could not secure the convocation of 
synods, to stop abuses. It was first 
necessary to build the houses in which 
this rough nation was to be educated, 
and not until then could the process of 
education begin. 

The greatest and most fruitful work 
which Gregory undertook was the founda¬ 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon Church. Wherever 
these Teutonic invaders had secured the 
mastery in England, they had destroyed 
Roman civilisation and almost eveiy trace 
of the old British Christianity. In 596, 
Gregory sent the Abbot Augustine to 
England with forty Benedictine monks. 



ST. AUGUSTINE BEFORE KING ETHELBERT 
St. Augustine, the great missionary of Christianity, is here represented 
^plaining the doctrines of the Christian religion to Ethelbert, king of 
Kent, whom he found seated in the open air for fear of magical arts. 
Later on, Ethelbert became a convert to Christianity,and was baptised. 
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In the following year some ten thousand stand the reasons which made later changes 
Anglo-Saxons were baptised, and King appear desirable. Probably the supposi- 
Ethelbert of Kent a few years later. The tion is correct that the earlier style of 
Pope directed this mission upon compre- singing was, on the one hand, too difficult 
hensive principles, with a sure hand and for the uneducated clergy of that age, and 
a set purpose ; here again he followed out was, moreover, little calculated to impress 
his principle of leaving to the future the barbarous masses and to become 
all that could not be secured in the present, an educative force. In consequence, the 
. - He contented himself for the number of tones was diminished and 

Chu ch moment witli the actual foun- melodies were simplified, effeminate modu- 
EstaUished dalion of the Church. He lations and changes of time being excluded. 

^ ^ ordered his evangelists not to In this way ecclesiastical singing acquired 

outrage the feelings of the heathen by a powerful solemnity and a deeply 
destro3drig their temples, but to facilitate mysterious character. The “ Gregorian 
the conversion of the people by changing chantproved triumphant over all other 
the temples into Christian churches, to styles in the West and has survived to the 
place relics where the images of the gods present day. Even in Milan, where the old 
had stood, and to transform heathen Ambrosian liturgy is still retained, the 
sacrifices into Christian festivals for the style of singing has gradually coniormed 
honour of God and his saints. to the Roman use in course of time. It 

In his care for the monastic system, must be said that modern investigations 
Gregory was also looking to the future, have at last made it doubtful whether, or 
The monasteries had suffered severely in the how far, these new regulations are justly 
storms of the great migrations. Benedict attributable to Gregory, 
of Nursia had founded the monastery of Gregory’s writings also exercised a great 
Monte Casino in Campania, and had given influence. His “ Pastoral Rule,” which 
the monks the famous rule known by his attempted to make the clergy the educators 
name, which was trained by a wise process ^ p of the people, was so highly 
of selection from several of the existing ^’’prized by posterity that every 

monastic rules. In the year 580 the ^^**^*“** Frankish bishop on his con- 
monastery was destroyed by the Lombards ® regory bound himself to 

and the monks fled to Rome ; Gregory observe the principles of this book. His 
then recognised that their rule was more ” Dialogues ” were, if possible, more 
likely than any other to meet with general popular ; but these were glorifications of 
approval. He therefore placed them themonasticheroesof Italy, and impressed 
in the monasteries which he himself had the masses who had been converted to 
founded, and his powerful protection the Church by their numerous stories of 
secured them victory in every case. It miracles, dreams, and apparitions, which 
was clear to him that monks and nuns would influence only uncultured and 
could devote themselves to the life of con- superstitious minds. All his writings, 
templation in peace only if the monasteries indeed, were composed with reference to 
were secured against all molestation by such minds. For this reason, no other 
secular and ecclesiastical lords. Formerly, father of the Western world has been so 
efforts had been made to subjugate the zealously studied. 

monks to the bishops, that they might not Gregory laid the foundation of ecclesi- 
lead unspiritual lives ; but this apprehen- astical teaching in the Middle Ages. He 
sion had passed away, and Gregory there- was a pupil of the great Augustine, but in 
^ Q fore sought to make them his attempts to popularise his teaching he 

r ’'**^*^ independent of the epis- lowered the whole spirit of his system. 

Divlae^Worshl power. Of great To his example was chiefly due the 

tv ae ora ip importance were the importance attached to the intercession 

changes in divine worship, and especially of saints in the mediaeval Church, to the 
in church singing, which have hitherto penances necessary to avert punishment 
been ascribed to Gregory. The mode of for sin, and to the sacrifice of the Mass, 
singing long customary at divine worship which was also offered for souls in pur- 
was popularised and subjected to strict gatory. To his influence we may ascribe 
rules by Bishop Ambrosius of Milan, who the fact that the lower motive of fear is 
died in 397. Unfortunately we know too a central point of mediaeval Christianity, 
little of the nature of this music to under- and is but slightly modified by hope and 
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cheerfulness, that Christian repentance 
becomes fear of punishment, and is 
exerted only to escape punishment, Gre¬ 
gory provided a bridge of transition from 
the old period to the new, from Graeco- 
Roman to Romano-Teutonic Christianity. 
He handed on, however, only that modified 
form of Christianity which was in vogue 
before his time ; the deeper principles, 
though they survived in his own heart, 
were not emphasised in the new period. 
Christianity was degraded that it might 
be the more easily effectual among nations 
in a low stage of civilisation, and the 
possibility of its elevation to its former 
height remained an open question. 

Boniface has been called the apostle of 
the (icrmans. 'Ihis title gives him too 
much credit, and also fails to express his 
full im])ortance. Others before his time 
had planted Christianity in Germany, 
and it is not only (Germany that stands 
indebted to him. When the Anglo-Saxon 
Church, wliich Gregory had founded, 
extended northwards, it came into contact 
with the Keltic Church, which regarded 
as Its founder St. Patrick, a saint who had 
'Tk A left Roman Britain for Ireland 
he First ^ about 432. This Irish Church 
issionary in remained in complete 
ermany isolation, and had retained 
certain characteristics of the earlier period; 
in particular, it lacked that hierarchical 
organisation which had been developed 
among the newer churches. It was 
entirely overpowered by the northward 
advance of the Anglo-Saxon Church. But 
before this date it rendered great services 
to the Continent; it sent the first preachers 
of Christianity to Germany. In Ger¬ 
many the Christian Church had already 
made a beginning; remnants of the 
Christianity of the Roman period had 
been preserved in the former province of 
Noricum, while Arian influence had ex¬ 
tended to Bavaria and Thuringia. Catholic 
Christianity might have been introduced 
here and there by Frankish immi¬ 
grants ; but of missionaries proper the 
Irish-Scots were the first. We cannot 
indeed write a history of their work, for 
but few are known to us by name out of 
the large numbers who laboured on this 
difficult soil; and what we hear of them 
is rather legend than history. Moreover, 
their achievements were somewhat scanty. 
The preaching of the gospel was not their 
primary object; they were anxious rather 
to secure the respect of the wild heathen 


for the humility and self-renunciation of 
the ascetic lives which they led in their 
miserable cells or in the forbidding 
monasteries which they had founded, and 
to induce the surrounding people to make 
a similar renunciation of the world. They 
suffered, too, from a defect for which 
neither their fervent belief nor their 
p . moral seriousness could com- 

pensale ; they knew nothing 
of the Great organisation. Individual 

BoAiFaCC . jv X * 1 .■ 

converts they certainly gained, 
but they were unable to found a church 
which could survi\o and extend its 
influence by organised activity. 

The qualities which they lacked were 
]:)Ossessed in the fullest measure by the 
Anglo-Saxon Church, which had been 
founded direclly from Rome. From this 
church Winfrid, who had been named 
Boniface by the Pope, started in 715 for 
Friesland, whither the Anglo-Saxon Willi- 
brord had set out twenty-live years pre¬ 
viously. When Boniface met with no 
success in this difficult country, he made a 
pilgrimage to Rome and secui ed the right 
of missionary work from the Pope. From 
this point we trace a remarkable distrac¬ 
tion of aims in his career. He had no 
doubt that his foundations could exist 
only in close connection with the Roman 
papacy, but in his holy enthusiasm his 
real object was to lead as many heathen 
as possible to the living God, and his chief 
desire was to gain a martyr’s death in his 
work. 

The Pope, on the other hand, con¬ 
sidered it of supreme importance that 
there should be no Christians who did not 
recognise his '\m supremacy. Hence he 
attempted to quench the fiery zeal of the 
bold missionary and to make him a pioneer 
uf papal supremacy. After Boniface had 
preached Christianity in Hesse with great 
success, and had destroyed all that was 
not purely Roman in Thuringia, he 
returned to Rome, to be sent out by the 
Pope to the heathen Saxons. 
BonifAce as Pope, however, desired 

the Fouader Bavarian and 

of Moaastenes Alainannic Churches subject 
to the Roman chair. Boniface reluctantly 
obeyed. In Bavaria he organised four 
bishoprics, carried out the delimitation of 
their dioceses and founded monasteries, 
visited the clergy and purged the ranks of 
unworthy members. The same organised 
power was e.xerted in Thuringia and Hesse, 
until the German Church was firmly 
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incorporated with that hierarchical S3rstem 
which centred in Rome. Boniface, who 
by this time was sixty-five years of age, 
hoped now to begin his missionary work 
among the wild Saxons, and again was 
forced to delay. 

The Frankish Church was on the point 
of dissolution. Owing to the economic 
. development of the Frankish 
h ' state, the bishops had become 
territorial magnates, while their 
Difficulties education had secured 

for them an important part in political 
life. Hence they were involved in con¬ 
stant struggles with the nobles for the 
supremacy, and in the course of these 
each party attempted to secure the largest 
number of episcopal sees for itself. The 
secular authorities presented or sold eccle¬ 
siastical positions to their friends, who 
naturally cared nothing for the spiritual 
welfare of their people. In this way the 
property of the Church was expended, 
and ecclesiastical organisation trodden 
under foot; the clergy were scattered, the 
monasteries were homes of immorality, 
and the people were relapsing into heathen¬ 
dom. At that moment in 741, Charles 
Martel died. Hq had employed with the 
utmost ruthlessness the proix'rty of the 
Church, and the presentation of bishoprics 
as a means to found his supremacy. 

His successor, Carloman, immediately 
resolved ‘'to restore the piety of the 
Church, which had ceased to exist for some 
seventy years.*' For this gigantic task 
he summoned Boniface, and invited him to 
hold a reforming synod, the " first Teu¬ 
tonic council" in 742. So averse were the 
Frankish clergy to a reformation that only 
six bishops appeared. This, however, 
was a benefit rather than otherwise. It 
was now possible, unhindered by opposi¬ 
tion, to adopt the most sweeping canons, 
which were issued by Carloman as his own 
decrees, and immediately received legal 
force. The fact that Boniface devoted all 
- his strength to this work of 

V reform is evidence of his great 

^hureh self-renunciation. The work, 
however, was not carried out 
as he would have wished, for Carloman 
was by no means inclined to abandon 
any of his rights of supremacy over 
the Church. It was he, indeed, who 
invoked the s3mods. The synods, 
however, were not to issue resolutions, 
but to offer advice. He then determined 
^the questions at issue, and it was he 


who appointed bishops, including the 
Archbishop Boniface. 

With even greater independence did 
Pippin begin his work, when he in his turn 
resolved upon the reformation of his church. 
Here Boniface was employed merely 
as an adviser. He was able, however, 
to inspire the clergy with a spirit that 
allowed him confidently to expect that 
which was unattainable in the present. 
This was clear at the last synod which he 
held, in 747. It was attended by many 
priests, deacons, and suffragan bishops, and 
by thirteen bishops. They agreed that 
the archbishop or metropolitan should 
have disciplinary power over the bishops, 
and should occupy a position intermediary 
between themselves and the Pope. All 
signed this declaration : " We have re¬ 
solved to maintain our subjection to the 
Roman Church to the end of our lives, and 
in every way to follow the commands 
of Peter, that we may be numbered among 
the sheep entrusted to his care." 

These resolutions were, however, far from 
becoming the constitutional basis of the 
Frankish Church, for in practice the princes 
^ .. were still its heads. The future, 
Kmed^b however, was decided, not by 

thl HeafL. prevailing 

spirit of brotherly community. 
When Winfrid had first united them with 
Rome, these same clergy desired anything 
rather than subjection to the papacy, 
and the fact that they now showed a 
real enthusiasm for the papal supremacy 
was a splendid result of his labours. 
The wide extent to which the veneration 
of the papal chair had become operative 
was manifested by the fact that Pippin 
could not assume the crown without the 
Pope's consent. A closer connection be¬ 
tween Rome and the Frankish Empire was 
also secured by the fact that Pope Stephen 
II. visited Frankland in 752, asked for 
Pippin’s help against the 'Lombards, 
solemnly anointed Pippin and his two sons, 
and received the assistance he required. 
This success must have repaid the aged 
Boniface for the many disappointments 
which he had suffered. 

He longed only for one thing more, that 
he might be allowed to conclude his valu¬ 
able life as a missionary and a martyr. 
In the spring of 754 he again set out 
for Friesland, and in June of the follow¬ 
ing year he was killed by the heathen. 
The work begun by Pippin and Boniface 
was completed independently by Charles 



• THE CROWNING OF PIPPIN AS KING BY ST. BONIFACE 


the Great. It seemed as if this 
superhuman character, Charlemagne, had 
ascended the throne with a programme 
ready in his hand, ot which one point 
after another was realised, with no weak¬ 
ness or hesitation. 

The Frankish state had now entered 
into a new relationship with Rome and 
the papacy. Pippin had become the 
protector of the districts which he had 
transferred to the Pope, and questions 
might arise as to the rights and duties 
which this position involved. Charles 
made his way without difficulty. The 
Lombard kingdom, against the aggrandise¬ 
ment of which the Pope had sought 


Frankish help, became part of Charles' 
kingdom, and Rome a city within it. The 
Pope became his subject, and, as a seculai 
prince, was merely a Frankish vassal. He 
was obliged to learn a language of which 
he had previously been ignorant. The 
King '' ordered,” and the Pope “ ful¬ 
filled the royal will.” 

What, then, were the results of this 
incorporation of the old imperial city of 
Rome with the Frankish state ? The final 
act of the new system was the imperial 
coronation of 800, which had been hang¬ 
ing in the balance since 797. Charles 
would no doubt have preferred to assume 
the imperial crown himself rather than 



ST. BONIFACE FELLING THE GREAT OAK OF GEISMAR 
St. Boniface, the monastic name of Winfrid, the great ** Apostle of Germany,” was a native of Crediton, Devonshire, 
and was trained in Benedictine monasteries at Exeter and NarsUng. When he went to Rome in 718 he was commissioned 
by Gregory II. to the heathen nations of Germany, and he laboured as missionary for thirty years. At Hesse, in 724, 
in his great seal for the cause of religion, he destroyed many objects of heathen worship, among them, as shown in the 
illustration, the great oak of Geismar, sacred to Thor, and an idol named Stuffo, on a summit of the Harz, still called 
Stuffenberg. He founded many churches and convents, and called to his aid priests, monks and nuns from England. 

These illustrations are reproduced by permission of Messrs, jdger Sc Gorgen, Munich, 
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to receive it from the Pope, and from one 

f uilty of such grievous offences, as 
,eo IIL But he wished to be eftiperor at 
any cost. Only now in the eyes of 
contemporaries was Western Europe united 
under his person. It was a unity far 
removed from the later theory which 
regarded empire and papacy as separate 
forces. Charles was, in his own opinion, 
master of God’s empire, the supreme unity 
of Church and State. 

On the death of Pippin there were some 
who regarded the Frankish Church as a 
member of the universal Church, and were 
willing to place it under the Pope’s’ 
supremacy. Others wished to maintain it 
as an independent national Church, subject 
to the Frankish king, and to reverence the 
Pope merely as the head of all Christians. 
Charles extended the Frankish Church under 
his supremacy that it might be the imperial 
Church, the empire of God upon earth, in 
which it was the Pope’s part to teach, and 
his to govern. Thus the unity which 
Boniface had desired was attained, though 
by other methods than he had pro¬ 
posed ; the whole of the Western Church 


reverenced the same emperor as their 
ruler and the same bishop as their teacher. 
It was a magnificent idea; that it was 
not impossibly magnificent was proved by 
the events of the age. Far from sighing 
under this theocratic supremacy, the 
Church rejoiced ; far from suffering loss, 
she enjoyed brilliant prosperity. 

The succeeding age was to show whether 
such a kmgdom, uniting the secular and th'' 
spiritual powers, could succeed under other 
conditions, or whether it was possible only 
under Charles the Great, who cared 
alike for Church and State, and was fully 
conscious of the needs of both, v/ho pur¬ 
sued his high purposes, whether secular or 
religious, with indefatigable actiWty and 
invincible jiersistence, and xaever aroused 
opposition by misuse of his power or 
by weak concession, but was inspired by the 
lofty conviction that his supremacy was 
derived fiom God, and that he must wield 
it in God’s service. 

Thus the Popes were thrown into the 
background, and Charles interfered di¬ 
rectly in the domestic ecclesiastical affairs 
of the papal i:)atrimony. There was. 






CHARLEMAGNE INTRODUCING CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE CONQUERED SAXONS 
Inspired by higTh and noble purposes, the grreat Charlemaene endeavoured to make the Church a mighty power 
throughout his dominions, andhe aimed at the conversion of the Saxons. This purpose he ultimately accomplished, for 
after thirty years of struggle he was able to add this last of the Teutonic tribes to the Church. Charlemagne died in 814. 


however, no pettifogging rivalry in his in¬ 
terference, and he considerably raised the 
prestige of Rome in the Frankish Church. 
He regarded the Roman Church as the 
guardian of apostolic tradition, and its 
bishop as the supreme pastor of Christianity, 
for which reason the regulations of Rome 
were to be obeyed throughout the churches 
of the empire. He, however, \vas the 
man who secured this obedience. He 
appointed bishops or confirmed their 
nomination, and his laws appeared in the 
collections of canon law side by side with 
papal laws and the canons of councils. 
He it was who convoked church synods, 
and confirmed or extended their conclu¬ 
sions as h^ considered wise. Doctrinal 
disputes he settled himself after consulta¬ 
tion with his imperial assemblies, deciding 
even against the Pope in cases of neces¬ 
sity, fpr if this teacher of Christianity 
inflicted injury upon God‘'"s kingdom, 
then it was the business of God's regent, 
the emperor, to protect his kingdom. 

Such was the case in the quarrel 
concerning the veneration of images. 
At the council of Nicaea, in 787, Pope 
Hadrian II. and the Byzantine Empress 


Irene had again legalised the veneration of 
images. Charles decided against them. He 
argued that the iconoclasm, which had 
formerly been popular in the East, and the 
veneration of images, which was now com¬ 
manded, were alike boundless folly. Images 
might be permitted to remind worshippers 
of the Scripture story or for decorative 
purposes, but th^^re was no necessity for 
them, and their aeration might inflict no 
small harm upon spiritual progress. Charles 
therefore instructed the Pope to reverse 
this decision. At the Synod of Frankfort, in 
794, in the presence of two papal legates, it 
was resolved by all the bishops and jiriests, 
in virtue of their apostolic authority, and 
at the command of our pious master, the 
Emperor Charles, and in the presence of 
our gracious master himself," to jirohibit 
the veneration or worship of images, and 
to condemn all who should agree with the 
conclusions of the Greek synod. The Pope 
did not venture to protest. 

The reform begun by Boniface within 
the Church was continued by Charles 
with brilliant success, but here again the 
objects and methods of the two men were 
divergent. Boniface was anxious to educate 
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the people, but only so long as they lived 
within the Church and were subject to 
it. Hence he was particularly anxious 
to create a powerful hierarchy. Charles 
desired to educate mankind as a whole, 
for all its tasks, for membership of the 
kingdom of God. The ideal before his 
eyes seems to have been the formation of 
. . independent character. Natu- 

U ^“^**^* * r^^lly the education of the 
Ed.*eatio« dergywasoffirstimportance. 

But as the advanced schools 
of which he was the founder provided a 
learned education both for his own children 
and for many youths of the first families 
of the em])ire, so also the laity were to 
have their share of consideration in other 
schools. Indeed, his ultimate object must 
have been national education; for the 
children, at any rate, an attempt was 
made to introduce a general system of 
school attendance, and it was arranged 
that the children of the poor should be 
supported by small contributions during 
their school lives. 

Divine service also was not merely to 
be the outward expression of religious 
usage, but was to do something for the 
individual. Hence Charles made preach¬ 
ing in the vernacular the central point ot 
the service, and ordered that a sermon 
should be preached in every parish church 
on every Sunday and saint’s day. That 
part of the service which was said by 
memory was not to be used mechanically, 
but with understanding. So much is 
shown by the German commentaries upon 
the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, which 
still remain to us. 

An attempt was made to form a German 
Bible. Some fragments still survive of the 
German translation of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
made at that time, which show a real power 
of penetrating the meaning of the Scriptures. 
Charles earnestly urged ujion his clergy their 
duty of caring for souls, and, above all, of 
hearing confessions. It then seemed that 
The Place ecclesiastical system 

of penance, which had disap- 

f the storms of the 
last century, could no longer 
be revived. The penalty for open offences 
consisted in exclusion from the communion 
of the Church, while readmission was to be 
secured only by humble atonement, all of 
which presupposed the fact that communion 
with the Church should be regarded as a 
valuable privilege by the individual. At 
the present moment the clergy were deal¬ 


ing with masses who had not yet acquired 
love or appreciation for the Church. As 
they attached little or no importance to 
church membership, it would be impossible 
to force them to buy this privilege at the 
expense of a heavy penance. The Irish 
saint, Columba, who had attempted from 
about 584 to reform the degenerate Frank¬ 
ish Church, had endeavoured to influence 
individual souls by introducing the prac¬ 
tice of private confession to the priest. He 
had drawn up a penitential, which was to 
instruct the clergy in this very difficult 
task. This institution was now revived. 
It is, however, a sign of his deej) appre¬ 
ciation of religious conditions that Charles, 
who demanded a knowledge of the 
Christian verities from every one of his 
subjects, did not make confession com¬ 
pulsory. In his eyes it was valuable only 
when performed voluntarily. Theologians 
of that age, however, were the more 
vigorous in insisting upon the great bless¬ 
ings ot confession. They taught that 
every sin could be forgiven if the sinner 
made the sacrifice of confession to the 
priest. While wo must not torget the 
p . grievous dangers involved by 
the institution of confession, it 

SaxoAs which, at any rate, 

exerted an educative influence 
upon the people, which aroused a con¬ 
sciousness of the individual’s rcsponsi’oility 
to God, and of the necessity lor forgiveness. 
Finally, Charles completed the ])rojects 
of Boniface for the conversion of the 
heathen, but once again by wholly different 
methods. 

The conversion of the Saxons was 
secured at the price of such a})palling 
struggles that Charles would certainly 
have been obliged to confine his efforts 
to defending his own dominions against 
these threatening neighbours had he not 
been inspired by the idea of the theocratic 
king who should make his master’s 
enemies the footstool of his feet. After 
thirty years of struggle he was able to 
add this last of the Teutonic tribes to 
the Church. 

When he ended his energetic life, on 
January 28th, 814, the Gospels were 
placed upon his knees, a fragment of the 
true Cross was laid upon his head, and 
his sword was girded about his loins. The 
unity he had attempted to create was soon 
to be divided, for there is no symbol which 
can combine the sword and the Gospel. 

Wilhelm Walther 




THE LAND OF THE NORTHMEN 

COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES OF SCANDINAVIA 

northern part of Europe, or vvealtii to the country, and has developed 
^ Scandinavia, consists of Denmark the Danes into skilful seaiTu n. 
and the so-called Scandinavian peninsula The Scandinavian peninsula is a con- 
—Norway and Sweden—to which we may tinuous range of mountains. In the west, 
add, in a physical sense, the jieninsulas of where they ithcIi their highest point-- 
Kola and Finland. The island ot Iceland, Galdhoppigen, 8,400 feet—they rise almost 
which has been peojiled by the Norwegians, precipit(;asly Irom the Atlantic Ocean, 
may also be considered as belonging to „ and then decrease gradually 

these northern lauds. Scandinavia forms in height towards the Skager 

the most north-westerly portion of the Contrast Kattegat, and the 

Eurojiean continent; but, thanks to the Baltic Sea, until they sink into 

• sea which washes its shores on almost lowlands, and further south emerge gradu- 
every side, and the influence of the warm ally as the Danish isles. We thus s^'e that 
Atlantic currents, it has a mild climate^ in Norwa3^ which forms the western portion 
comparison with its high latitude. It is of the peninsula, is a much more moun- 
owing to this tact that Scandinavia, tainous country than Sw(‘den. The 
althougli jiartly an arctic land, is the most noithern range consists almost entirely of 
])roductive region in so northerlv a situa- primary rocks, and of the oldest and 
tion. Nevertheless, tlie climate* is not hardest slates winch are not easily disin- 
alikci in all these northern regions : it tegrat(*d by the weather, and are therelore 
vanes accoiding to the altitude and dis- covered with only a thin layer of feebly 
tance irom the sea. Denmark and Western jiroductive soil. The south of Sweden is 
_ Norway enjoy a climate of Jess bairen, owing to the greater disinte- 

o/worfhern cliaractei, while Eastern gration ot the rocks. 

o or ern Swcd(*n are con- The higher r(*gions of the mountainous 

urope tinental in their variations of areas are fairly level, forming extensive 
temperature. Denmark, ph\ sically a por- plateaux at difterent elevations, embossed 
tion ol the mid-Euroiiean j)lain, is much with prominent ])eaks and heights, and 
more cut up by the sea, and consists separated from ( oe another by gorges and 
of two natural main divisions—the pen- deep valleys. Tiiese formation^ are most 
insula of Jutland and a group of islands, wonderful on the western side, where 
Western and ('eiitral Jutiand have been the sea has forced its way into some 
little favoured by Nature ; on the whole, of the deep gorges, thereby changing 
the soils are unfertile, and the west coast, them into long, narrow fiords, hemmed 
whicli IS sheltered from the North Sea by in by steep rocky walls. From these 
the dunes, is without a single harbour, and rocks, at one time well wooded, but now 
on that account dreaded by seafarers, showing only here and there a single tree, 
East Jutland and the islands are, on the ^ gush forth streams, forming 

contrary, very fertile, and well watered by aad cascades, which 

small lakes and streamlets; the fiords ^re })artly fed by the large 

and bays, which are formed by the sea glaciers covering the moun- 

along the whole coast-line, make, in tain heights. The extent ol land adapted 
addition, good harbours. Denmark was to agricultural purposes is small, but the 
formerly covered with rich forests, but is grazing and rearing of cattle and sheep 
now almost bare of wood ; the land lends form important industries. It is, however, 
itself to agriculture and cattle-breeding, the sea to which the inhabitants now look, 
and the sea, which surrounds the country as in earlier times, for their livelihood, 
on every side, has always been a source of Ships form the most natural and easy 
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means of communication between fiord 
and fiord, and the numerous islands of 
different size which stretch along the coast 
afford good harbours and safe navigation. 

Further inland, where the mountains 
fall softly away, the deep valleys broaden 
out, and plains are gradually formed. 
The valleys are still well wooded, and 
watered by streams abound- 

Industries 

Norway, and 
the northern parts of Sweden 
these conform to the long, narrow shape of 
the valleys, while in the central regions, 
and in the south of Sweden they become 
larger and broader. Cattle-rearing, agri¬ 
culture, and trade in timl^er formed, even 
in the earliest days, the chief means of 
subsistence in these parts. Mining is also 
of importance, as the peninsula is rich in 
useful minerals and metals ; and in the 
forests there are different kinds of game, 
which will repay the sportsman for his . 
})ams. 

Finland, the south-eastern continuation 
of the northern range of mountains, is a low 
plateau ctivered with forests, innumerable 
lakes and marshes, called by the Finns 
for this reason “ Suomi,” that is, Fenland. 
The coasts, in the west low and flat, and 
in the south hilly, arc backed by cliffs 
and ridges ; the Aland islands in the south¬ 
west lorm a natural link in the direc¬ 
tion ol Swt'den. The wealth of Finland 
consists in its forests; agriculture and 
cattle-rearing are also of some importance. 
There is a scarcity of metals. 

The island of Iceland, situated in the 
North Atlantic Ocean between Norway 
and America, is a mountainous mass of 
volcanic origin. Bare peaks tower over 
wastes of ashes and lava; large glaciers 
and streams of lava cover wide areas of 
the interior, and make them quite un¬ 
inhabitable. Even now volcanic eruptions 
occasionally take place, and there are 
numerous hot springs scattered about the 

Iceland north and west 

Bleak coasts are broken up by numer- 
and Bare fiords into peninsulas and 
islands. The climate is in winter 
comparatively mild, but in summer rough 
and stormy; on this account the grain 
harvest seldom ripens, and there are no 
forests. There is, however, fine meadow- 
land, and sheep-breeding is, together with 
the fisheries, the chief means of livelihood. 
We do not know to which race the people 
who first inhabited the northern regions 
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of Scandinavia belonged. From the 
traces they have left behind, we see that 
they stood on a low level of civilisation. 
They were without knowledge of metals, 
and their weapons and utensils were made 
of stone, bone, horn, or wood. The country 
was covered with immense forests in 
the Stone Age, and the people, who 
supported themselves by the chase and 
fishing, lived on the banks of rivers, the 
shores of lakes, or on the coast, w^here they 
obtained means of subsistence. 

By degrees they began to clear the 
primeval forests, to engage in cattle¬ 
rearing, and to cultivate the land; they also 
built ships [see page 2368], and came into 
communication with their southern neigh¬ 
bours, from whom they learned the art of 
working in metal. The metal which they 
first learned to use was copper, or, rather, 
bronze, a mixture of coj)per and tin, which 
was exchanged for amber. We learn from 
weapons and pieces ol ornamental work 
that the civilisation of this Bronze Age 
reached an advanced stage of development. 
The rudely executed pictures and drawings 
which are found cut on rocks and stones 
... . also belong to this age, and fur- 

f us with im})ortant inlorma- 

^ . tion regarding the life ol that 
period. Written records of this 
time arc just as rare as those ol the Stone 
Age; and as the language of the inhabi¬ 
tants is unknown, we cannot well deter¬ 
mine their racial affinities. Archccologists 
are nevertheless of the opinion that, since 
the Stone Age, one and the same race has 
inhabited these northern regions. 

In the last centuries before the Christian 
era this northern race first became ac¬ 
quainted with iron, and about that time 
the old writers—Pliny, Tacitus, who calls 
the Swedes “Suiones,” and others—inform 
us that the northern peoples of the Iron Age 
were Teutons. Scandinavia derives its 
name from the “island” of “Scandia” or 
Scandinavia (more correctly Scadinavia), 
which was known to the Romans. From 
the oldest literary records which the North¬ 
men have left us we learn also that even 
500 years after Christ one and the same 
language, the oldest Scandinavian, was 
spoken throughout the north, and that this 
was closely allied to Gothic and German. 
The runic letters used by the Northmen 
were borrowed with modifications from 
the Greek and Latin alphabets, which they 
had learned through contact with the 
southern Germans. 
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We may therefore conclude that the 
northern lands, at least since the last 
centuries before the Christian era, were 
inhabited by a Germanic race, which 
probably had gradually worked its way 
from south to north. Jutland and the 
Danish isles were the first to become 
inhabited. After this the Northmen 
^ . . reached Southern Sweden and 

or meo t penetrated 

IS ory further and further, until they 
m egen s ^ame to the Polar 

seas, where they came into contact with 
the Ugrian peoples, the Lapps, who even 
at that tune had wandered so far north. 

It IS only after the ninth century a.d. 
that we have any definite knowledge of 
the social and jx^litical conditions of the 
north; and that comes to us through 
the Frankish, Anglo-Saxon, and Irish 
chroniclers. The Northmen themselves 
begin only about the twelfth century to 
keep any kind of historical records; their 
memories of earlier periods were trans¬ 
mitted in the form of oral legends. The 
social conditions of the north were at that 
time essentially the same as those of the 
southern Germanic races during the migra¬ 
tion pt^riod. The people were divided into 
freemen and bondsmen. There was really 
only one class among the freemen, that of 
the peasants, and they all had equal 
privileges and duties. There were a few, 
however, who had gained position and influ¬ 
ence, perhaps through illustrious ancestors, 
personal bravery, or great wealth; indeed, 
even before this time, more esfxjcially in 
Norway, a nobility had arisen. 

The land was as yet little cultivated, and 
although much importance was attached 
to agriculture, still, cattle-rearing, the 
chase, fishing and commerce remained the 
more important means of livelihood. The 
peasants in Denmark and Sweden lived 
chiefly in villages; in Norway, on the 
contrary, where the natural condition of 
the country prevented this, in scattered 
y homesteads, as is still the case. 

*. Property descended regularly 
to one of the sons; the others 
were therefore obliged, to seek 
a maintenance by clearing uncultivated 
land. The majority, however, preferred 
to seek their fortune on the sea, and often 
became sea-robbers, or Vikings, as they 
were called, because they usually lay in 
wait in bays (Vik) and sounds for the ships 
; . of merchants; for the sea was at that 
, ttee, when natural conditions made tra- 


veiling by land so much more difficult, the 
principal high-road of commerce, and thus 
from early times the Northmen W'ere 
trained to a seafaring life. They became 
capable shipbuilders and bold seamen; 
and thus even at an early period an active 
intercourse arose between these northern 
lands and other countries. 

The Northmen possessed a strong feeling 
of independence ; the highest aim of a 
freeman was to be his own master. In¬ 
telligence and prudence stood high in 
their estimation, but they did not despise 
the exercise of cunning ; they possessed 
quick perceptions, made ready and appro¬ 
priate answers, and for poetry they had a 
decided aptitude. Strength, courage, and 
endurance, were valued most of all, and 
battle was their highest aim. Tliey fought 
often for fighting’s sake, and their desire 
for battle rose sometimes into real fury, 
the Berserker rage.” Their customs 
were wild and rude ; when they became 
enraged they showed a cruel, revengeful, 
and implacable spirit, and in their passions 
they were insatiable. On the other hand, 
their behaviour towards enemies was, as 
p -1 I ^ honourable, and 

*^they possessed in the highest 

of good faith and honour. 
Their institution of “ battle brotheihood ” 
is well known ; all the members of the 
brotherhood mixed their blood, and swore 
to share good and bad fortune with one 
another for ever. They had a feeling for 
family life, and in the home the wile was 
th^ counsellor of the husband. Indeed, 
women enjoyed the greatest respect, and 
occupied in general an independent posi¬ 
tion, even taLng part in public assemblies 
and the banquets of the men. 

Northern mythology is in its origin 
common to all Germanic races, but it was 
on northern soil, where it came under the 
influence of Nature and the characteristic 
life of the people, that it received its 
independent development. Our know¬ 
ledge of this mythology is obtained from the 
old Norwegian poetry and sagas—from the 
earlier and later Eddas—folk songs which 
were collected and written down in Iceland 
only in the thirteenth century. Thus we 
are unacquainted with them in their 
original form. Some of the later investi¬ 
gators are of opinion that the myths con¬ 
tained in these Eddas originated first during 
the Norman period, undefr the influence of 
a baptised people, the Anglo-Saxons and/ 










IDUN’S APPLES: THE SECRET OF ETERNAL YOUTH 

'bis beautiful illustration represents a highly-cherished feature of Norse mythology. Idun, the goddess personifying the reviving year, was the keeper of the golden apples which 
rought eteroal youth to the gods. The ^ory goes that Idun was carried on by Thiassi—winter—and imprisoned, but when spring came, she made her escape in the form of a bird. 

Reproduced from the pamung by J. Dojle Penrose, with the artist's permission 
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Irish, and do not represent the religious 
asj^ects of an older period and a peaceful 
jxjople, but the ideas of the Vikings, whose 
ideal was a life passed exclusively in warfare. 

According to the Eddas, the gods, ‘‘ the 
Ases,*^ dwell in Asgard, in the centre 
Tk n A world. From this dwel- 

of The ^ * ling-place a bridge, Bifrost 
NorthmeA rainbow), leads to Midgard, 
where mortals live; towards the 
north lies the cold Jotunheim, the home 
of the giants,or Jotnen, the enemies of the 
gods. The highest of all the gods is 

Odin. His dwelling-place is “ (dads- 

heim,” with its hall Valhalla, where he 
holds his court, and 
where those who have . ^ 

fallen in battle meet : 
together in joyous 
teasting, the Valky¬ 
ries, Odin’s maidens, 
pouring out the mead 
for them. Tyr is 
the god ot war; Thor, 
the god of thunder ; 

Balder, the god 
of all goodness and 
wisdom, of purity 
and innocence; 

Brage, the god of 
poetry; Heimdal, the 
guardian of the Ases; 

N]ord and Frey, gods 
of fertility and i)eace- 
ful occupations. 

Among the goddesses 
may be mentioned 
Frigga, Odin’s wife 
and the goddess of 



marriage; Freya,the a famous wooden church in Norway 

fifOddeSS of love* and wooden church of Borgund, pagoda-like in its 

ui luvi., dim , situated in the mountafnous fioFwegian district 

iClUn, Wnose apples orsogne, forms one of the most remarkable and charac- 
br ought eternal monuments of inediseval Norwegian architecture. 

youth to the gods. The gods are always at 
war with the giants. Through the malice 
of Loki, the holy Balder loses his life. The 
time has come when violence and evil pene¬ 
trate to the world, its end draws near, and 
will finally take place at Ragnarok, at 
the last battle between the gods and the 
giants. A new and beautiful world will 
afterwards arise, in which Good shall rule. 

The gods were worshipped by sacri¬ 
fices, which were offered under the 
o{^n sky, in sacred groves and by holy 
springs, or in temples. The principal 
places of offering in the oldest times 
were ^ire, in the neighbourhood of Ros- 
kilde in Zealand, Upsala in Sweden, Maren 


and Skiringssal in Norway. There was 
no distinct priestly class; every man 
offered sacrifices for himself and his 
family. The king or chief, who, in his 
capacity of sacrificial priest, was caUed 
“ Gode,” offered sacrifices for the whole 
nation. 

The Northmen were divided into several 
main tribes: Denmark and Scania 
were inhabited by the Danes; Southern 
Sweden and the coasts of the large lakes 
Wener and Wetter by the Goths (Gotar), 
who were separated by great forests 
from the Svear, who lived in Central 
Sweden ; Norway was inhabited by the 
N orwegians. These 
tribes were sub¬ 
divided into “ folks,” 
each of which had 
its own political 
organisation. The 
district belonging to 
a “folk” was called 
“ land ” or “ land- 
schaft” by the 
Danes and Goths, 
“ folkland ” by the 
Svear, and “ fylke ’* 
by the Norwegians. 
The “ landschaft ” 
consisted of several 
” harden ” (herred, 
hundred), comprising 
the estates of those 
families who had 
formed the original 
basis of society in that 
district. At the head 
of the harde stood 
the “ herse,” who 
was president of the 
herreds-ting, in which 
the peasants drew 

up their laws, passed resolutions, and 

decided lawsuits. The landschaft also 

had its assembly (fylkes-ting) where 
affairs which concerned the whole land¬ 
schaft were settled ; in this assembly one 
of the chiefs—in Sweden the ”lagman”— 
was president. If war "was 
declared, the peasants chose 


How the 
Kingship 


Developed 


a leader, and from this in- 


■t%34 


stitution the kingship gradu¬ 
ally developed. The king, or konungr, 
was originally the leader of a band of 
five warriors, who had sworn fidelity 
to him. With this band of followers 
he undertook military expeditions in 
order to win renown and wealth. If he 


CHARACTERISTIC SCENES OF NORWAY’S MOUNTAINS AND FIORDS 
The Vettisfos cascade, seen in the first picture, has a drop of850 feet; next are shown the Svartisen and Bouims glaciers, 
the latter a branch of the largest glacier in Europe. The first of the two lower illustrations shows Essefiord, with the huge 
mountain rising in the background, and the other the famous Seven Sisters waterfall dropping into Geiranger Fiord. 
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was successful in this he rose in the esti¬ 
mation both of his followers and of his 
countrymen; he became the leader of 
the national host. His influence in¬ 
creased also in the assembly ; he became 
king of the landschaft. As a rule, his 
LiiMts of inherited by his sons, 

and in this way royal families 
Power their origin. The king- 

ship was at first very limited 
with respect to locality. Ambitious 
kings, however, were not contented with 
a landschaft, but contrived to extend their 
domain by violence or by other means. Yet 
local autonomy continued in force. The 
power of the king was virtually limited 
to leading the army in time of war, 
defending the countr}^ superintending 


who were too cramped in their own land, 
began to visit the countries in the west of 
Europe. Soon every sea was covered 
with their fleets, and scarcely any Euro¬ 
pean coast was free from their plunderings ^ 
The chief cause which drove out the 
Northmen from their native country was 
poverty. The Viking exj^ditions were 
therefore originally nothing more than 
pirate raids undertaken for the purpose of 
earning a livelihood. In accordance with 
the Norse view of life and religion, it 
was more honourable to earn a livelihood 
by the sword than by the plough. The 
Viking life was to them a lawful and 
glorious profession of arms, which was 
practised by their noblest men and even 
by their kings. The exploits of the 



A GLIMPSE OF DENMARK’S ROCKY COASTS 


!aw and justice, and offering sacrifices 
to the gods of the people. 

We do not know when the Danish 
and Swedish kingdoms were founded. 
Ac^rding to legend the Danish kingdom, 
which had its royal residence at Leire, 
was founded by Skjold, the son of Odin, 
and on this account the old Danish kings 
were called Skjoldunger. The Swedish 
kingdom is said to have been founded by 
the god Yngve-Frey, the founder of the 
r^ of Ynglinger. Norway remained 
divided up into small kingdoms longer 
than the other northern countries. There 
the “ fylkes were not united into one 
state until the end of the ninth century. 
Before the ninth century a.d. little or 
nothing was known in the south and west 
.of Europe concerning the northern peoples. 
But about the year 800 the Northmen, 
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Vikings were admired by the people and 
glorified by their poets ; only he who had 
fallen in war was received by Odin into 
Valhalla. 

The political situation in the north was 
another cause of the emigrations. In 
Denmark in the ninth century two royal 
families were struggling for the suprem¬ 
acy ; victory fell now to one, now to the 
other, and the conquered claimants, who 
were compelled to leave the 

Glorifie4 establish new 

empires in foreign lands, or 
at least to win for themselves 
wealth and glory. About the same time 
Norway became united under one king, 
and many princes left their homes 
to preserve their freedom, since they 
would not tolerate the authority of a 
superior. 




•THE LAND OF A THOUSAND LAKES”; TYPICAL VIEWS OF FINLAND 
'h h Nystett Ca^, Olofsborg; 3 , The breaking away of an immenae ice-floe in the 

Ftolaafl; 4, Taipale on the Salma Canal; 6, Hameenlinna Lake, Tavastehoi; 0, The Imatra waterfall. 
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A KING’S DISGUISE: ALFRED IN THE CAMP OF GUTHRUM, THE DANISH CHIEF 


This famous picture depicts Alfred, the heroic king, in the midst of his dreaded enemies. Long before Alfred’s time the 
Danish plunderers had landed in England and completely held in their hands the north*eastern portion. Alfred had 
only part of the country under his governance, but his wise and good rule had so roused the patriotism of his people 
that they offered a stubborn resistance to the invading army. Disguising himself as a minstrel, in 878, and accom¬ 
panied by only one servant, it is said that Alfred made bis way to the camp of the powerful Danish chief, Guthrum, and 
delighted the Danes by his skill in singing and playing the songs of his native land. On returning to his own people he 
at once assembled all his available forces, and fell upon the Danes with such good effect that they had to sue for peace, 
l rom Ute design by Herbert A, Bone, executed in tapestry, by pertui&sion of Mr. Antony Gibb<' 
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GREAT DAYS OF THE NORTHMEN 

THE RAIDS & CONQUESTS OF THE VIKINGS 


'THE Northmen were far superior in 
^ strength, courage, deeds of arms, and 
seamanship to th(' peoples whom they 
attacked. Moreover, England, Ireland, 
and the Frankish Empire were at this time 
weakened by internal strife. It was 
this fact which ensured the great success 
of the pirates. At lirst they appeared 
only in small bands, landed on the coasts, 
which they laid waste with fire, and then 
departed with their booty. When they 
saw that they encountered little or no 
resistance, they became bolder. Large 
armies were formed, which had their own 
laws and were generally commanded by 
several chieftains who were equal m power. 
They carried on their warfare according 
to a settled plan, and were no longer satis¬ 
fied with jdundering the coasts. They 
spent the winters in the estuaries or on 
islands lying off the coasts. In summer 
Pirates sailed up the rivers far 

n r A A interior, which they 

devastated, plundering chiefly 
churches and monasteries, 
where they knew they would find the richest 
lx)oty. At last they made it the object 
of their conquests to provide a now home 
for themselves ; they accordingly settled 
in the land they had conquered and 
founded new states. Then the raids 
ceased; the fierce jfirates accepted baptism; 
savage warfare gave place to peaceful 
activities, agriculture, commerce, and navi¬ 
gation. As Normans, they blended with 
the native races, to whom they imparted 
new strength and whom they influenced 
in many ways. 

All three of the northern peoples—the 
Swedes, the Danes, and the Norwegians 
—took part in the expeditions of the North¬ 
men. The districts which they infested 
were the coasts of the Baltic Sea and the 
countries adjoining the Atlantic Ocean 
and the North Sea. 

After the Swedes had for some time 
been visiting as pirates and merchants the 
countries of the Baltic Sea, which were 


inhabited by Slavonic and Finnish races, 
they settled shortly after the middle of 1 he 
ninth centuiy on th(‘ ccusts ol the large 
Russian lakes where they founded an 
empire called “ Ciardarike,” with its capital 
“ Holmgard ” (Novgorod). According to the 
•rk c j Russian chr»>nicler, Nestor, the 
P . circumstances were as follow: 

Empire The Warjagcr or Warager, 
Swedes from tUe country on 
the other side of the Baltic Sea were 
accustomed to go t(; the races living on 
the largo lakes, and levy taxes But m 
801 the^e races refused to pay, and 
drove out the Warager; they wished 
to rule themselves but soon became 
disunited. Family arose against family, 
and wai hrolce out evei yw'Iicie. Them 
they summoned the Warager »ngam 
into the country in 8O2 to make peace. 
The throe brothers Runk, Sineu^, and 
Truwor, fnmi the Waragian tribe Rus. 
or Ruotsi, advanced with a trooj) of 
Waragers across the sea and settled in 
Novgorod, Beloscrsk, and Isborsk. As Si¬ 
neus and Truwor died shortly afterwards, 
Rurik became sole ruler in the kingdom, 
which had recer--d the name “ Russia’* 
from his tribe, home of Rurik's warriors 
advanced further south, marched down 
tht Dnieper, and founded a kingdom in 
Kiev, which was conquered in 882 by 
Rurik’s successor, Oleg. 

Soon the Waragers extended their raids 
as far as the Black Sea. At the beginning 
of the tenth century they had even sailed 
past the Crimea to the Sea of Azov and down 
the river Don; they then dragged their 
Nortkmep Ships overland to the Volga, 
sailed down this river to the 
Caspian Sea, the coast of 
which they laid waste, and 
then returned laden with booty. The 
Russian kingdom stood for a long time in 
friendly relations with the northern coun¬ 
tries and their princes, and the Russian 
princes often employed Northmen in their 
services. These friendly relations did not 


Northmen 
in the Service 
of Russians 
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cease until the Swedish element had gradu- and then crossed over into Ireland. This 
ally succumbed to the Slavonic, and the island was at that time divided into several 
kingdom at the end of the eleventh century small kingdoms, the rulers of which were 
had become purely Slav. 

It is true that the Swedes have not 
left any perceptible traces in modern 
Russia. Still, their immigration was of 
great importance ; for through them 
the Finnish and Slavonic races, which 
had been at variance, were united for 
the first time in one empire, and by the 
communication which was opened up 
between Russia and the west of Euroi)e 
the commerce, wealth, and power of 
Novgorod in particular were advanced. 

It was also through 
the Russian kingdom 
that the Northmen 
came into contact 
with the Byzantines. 

Many Northmen en¬ 
tered the services of 
East Roman em¬ 
perors as auxiliaries; 
after the middle of 
the eleventh century 
they were admitted 
to the imperial body¬ 
guard. At Byzantium 
they were (ailed 
Varangers. ‘'The 
axe - bearing bar¬ 
barians from Thule'' 
were renowned for 
their courage and 
bravery. As a 
memorial of their 
stay in the Byzantine 
Empire they have left 


constantly at strife. The Ardrigh, or 
High King, had not enough power to 
control the restless people and the strife- 
loving chieftains. These divi- 
.1 c ^i^>ns facilitated the advance 
onquere y Northmen, inasmuch as 

Northmen deficient in 

ships and seamanship to prevent their land¬ 
ing. In the first half of the ninth century the 
Norwegians, who were called by the Irish 
Lochlannoch (the men from the country of 
lake's), Fmgalls (the white strangers), or 
Ostmen, settled on 
the east coast ; in 
838 they conquered 
Dublin, which they 
fortified strongly. 
The whole country 
v/as devastated, 
monasteries and 
cliurches were burnt, 
and Tliorgisl, the 
leader ol the Noi- 
wegians, liecame ruler 
of almost the whole 
island. After a few 
years, however, he 
was muidered. The 
Irish rosc‘ and drove 
out the foreigners. 
But these soon came 
back, and m 852 the 
Norwi'gian chieftain, 
Olav Hvite, founded 
a kingdom in Dublin ; 

THE FAMOUS LION OF THE PiR^us at the same time 

the runic inscriptions in the eleventh century “the axe-bearing barbarians from Norwegian kingdoms 
,, T • f Thule entered the Byzantine Empire, where they were i. i i l 3 

on the Lion of the renowned for their courage and bravery. As a memorial Were established ill 
whirh i«; now *^*®i*’ stay they left the runic inscriptions on the Lion Wo t p r f n r H and 
rirdeus, wnicil is now Piraeus, which IS now in the arsenal at Athens. ' \ ^ ^ ^ 

' arsenal at Limerick, ihc Nor- 

It is probable that these inscrip- wegians built strong fortresses everywhere 



m the 
Athens, 

tions of the Swedish Varangers in the second 
half of the eleventh century were carved 
in honour of a northern chieftain who had 
fallen in Greek waters. As early as the end 
of the eighth century the Norwegians came 
to the islands lying off the north 


Norwegians 
in 


and west coasts of Scotland—the 
A Faroe, Shetland and Orkney 

^ Islands, and the Hebrides. 

These islands, however, were then barren 
and unattractive, and served at first in 
reality only as starting-points for more ex¬ 
tensive expeditions. The Norwegians sailed 
along the rough and desolate western shores 
of Scotland, founded several settlements, 
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m order, to secure their rule. For 
several years the kings of Dublin had 
to resist the attacks of the Irish, who, 
although their efforts were sometimes 
favoured by fortune, tried in vain to drive 
out the foreigners. About the middle of 
the tenth century the conquerors threat¬ 
ened to destroy the independence of the 
island. “ They set up,” narrates an old 
.chronicler, “ in every province a king, in 
every district a chieftain, in every church 
an abbot, in every town a bailiff, in every 
house a soldier, so that the men of Erin 
are no longer masters of their property. 
No one dares to show generosity or 




THE NORTHMAN’S STRATEGY: HASTING EMERGING FROM HIS “COFFIN" 

The most celebrated of the Northman chieftains of the middle of the ninth century, Hasting plundered France for 
several years, and then undertook a journey to Italy with the Intention of conquering Rome and seeming the wealth 
which it contained. Driven ashore by a storm near Sarsana on the Magra, he took the town by stratagem, thinking 
it to be Rome. Pretending to be on a peaceful mission, he was admitted into the town and baptised at the hands of 
the bishop. During the following night loud lamentations were heard proceeding from the sliip of the chieftain, and it 
was reported that Hasting was dead. He was taken ashore for bnrial, and the bishop was just about to conduct 
the funeral service when Hasting sprang from the bier, and, with the assistance of his armed followers, first slew 
the bishop and the governor, and then atUcked the town, capturing it after terrible slaughter of the inhabitants. 
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tenderness to father or mother, to bishop, 
to lord temporal or spiritual, neither to the 
sick nor miserable, not even to a new-born 
child. If an Irishman has only one cow, 
he must give the milk to the soldier, so 
that he gets no milk lor himself.’' 

The struggle continued. The Irish suc¬ 
ceeded in gaining some victories over tli(.‘ 
hated foreigners, but the}^ weie 

re an s 

‘ ** intruders. The most celebrated 

^ ^ of those victories is that of 
Clontarf, fought in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin on April 2jrd, 1014, which tlie Irish 
remember with pridc' to this day. Brian 
Borunilia, Higli King of Ireland, had 
collected a large army and advanced 
towards Dublin, while the Norwegians in 
the town had obtained auxiliary troops 
from their countrymen dwelling in the 
Scottish islands. It was a desperate 
struggle, and both armies fought with 
great bravery. The old king Brian fell on 
the battlefield, but his army was victorious 
and the Norwegians sustained heavy 
losses ; no fewer than 6,000 perished m 
the battle. 

This victory did not alter the situation 
in the island; internal strife did not cease. 
It is true that thi‘ Norwegians aban¬ 
doned the hope of subduing the Irish, but 
they remained in the country. Occasion¬ 
ally, when it was to their advantage, they 
dici homage to the Irish kings. Thus matters 
continued till the twellth century, when 
Henry II. of England, who for some time 
had been turning his attention to Ireland, 
interfered in the disputes of the two nations. 
On being asked by an Irish king for help, he 
permitted Richard Clare, Earl of Pem¬ 
broke (Strongbow) to cross to Ireland, and 
the latter conquered Dublin in 1170. The 
last Norwegian king was forced to flee, 
and when he attempted in the following 
year to regain his kingdom, he was taken 
prisoner and killed. Shortly alter this. 
King Henry himself crossed and entered 
^ . Dublin. Thus ended the rule 

orwegian Ostmen in Ireland, 

End however, entirely 

disappeared from the island, 
but remained living principally in those 
towns where, as peaceful citizens, 
they busied themselves with commerce 
and navigation. For a long time* 
they preserved their nationality, since 
they formed separate and organised com¬ 
munities. At the present day we find a 
trace of them in the name of part of the 
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town of Dublin—Oxmanstown Ostman- 

town ; that is, the town of the Eastmen. 

The Irish and Norwegians were too 
dissimilar in character, manners, and mode 
of life to blend quickly. Moreover, they 
lived for the most part separated from each 
other—the Noiwcgians in their fortified 
towns, the Irish in the country ; in addi¬ 
tion, the hatred of the Irish for the foreigner 
kept both nations estranged. In spite of 
this, they influenced each other in various 
w^ays. The influence of the liish on the 
Norwegians has, perhaps, been exaggei 
ated. But it is indisputable that iii the 
provinces ol fiction and art the Nor¬ 
wegians learned much from the Irish, and 
attempts have even been made in modern 
times to prove that many of the northern 
sagas of the gods and ol heroes had their 
cu’igin m the tales which the Northmen 
heard from the Irish and the Anglo-Saxons. 

The Norwegian form of the temple, the 
“ Hov,” is, it is believed, a cojiy ol the 
Irish churches. On the other hand, the 
Irish are indebted to the Ostmen lor the* 


advancement of tlu'ir municipal hie. It 
might almost be assorted that the Nor- 


Founders 
of the 

Irish Towns 


wegians were really the loundei s 
of thi‘ Irish towns ; it was 
first owing to the Norwi'gians, 
who were not only cajxible 


soldiers but also enterprising merchants 
and navigators, that commerce and naviga¬ 


tion, along wath agriculture and faimmg. 


became important branclu^s of mdustrv lor 


the inhabitants of the Emerald Isle. 


The Norwegian rule lasted longer 111 
the Scottish islands and in the Farot' 


Islands than in Ireland. As has been 


mentioned, the Norwegians had settkid on 
these islands about the year 800. In the 
tenth century they founded a kingdom 
of the Hebrides, m which they ruled o\cr 
a Keltic population, and another in the 
Isle of Man ; this was ruled by the king 
ol Norw^ay after itoo, and was not sur¬ 
rendered to Scotland till 1266. Tynwald 
Hill, near St. John’s, on the west coast ot 
the Isle of Man, was the Tinghill, w'hicli 
w^as the seat of legislation and justice for 
the few islanders who still hold a unique 
position under the British crown. To the 
present time the spot recalls the inde¬ 
pendence of the island when it formed a 
part of the Norwegian kingdom. 

The Orkney and Shetland islands, w^here 
a few Kelts still remained, had for a long 
time been favourite retreats of the Vikings. 
The number of the invaders steadily 




BAPTISM OF ROLLO THE PIRATE CHIEF 


As head of the pirates who ravagred the Seine, Rollo, known also as Rolf, was much feared. 

In order to secure peace for himself and his people, Charles the Simple determined to surrender to 
the Northmen the country on the Lower Seine and a treaty was concluded between the two men at 
St. Clair sur Epte In 911. Receiving as a Hef the land which was afterwards called Normandy, 
Rollo swore an oath of fidelity to the king, was baptised and received the name of Robert.' 
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increased, especially after Harald Fairhair 
had become sole ruler of Norway in 872; in 
this way the islands gradually became popu¬ 
lated by Norwegians. As these emigrants 
began to pillage the coasts oi Norway King 
Harald crossed over to the islands and 
made them subject to him. Later the 
islands were ruled by a Jarl (the “ Orkney- 
Jarl '*) appointed by the Norwegian king. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
they came into closer contact with Scotland. 
The Jarls had fiets in Scotland. Scots 
settled on the islands, and the Scottish 
language came into use alongside of the 
Norwegian. The Norwegian supremacy 


was, however, still acknowledged, and a 
constant intercourse with Norway was 
maintained. In 1469 the islands were 
mortgaged as dowry of Margaret to J ames 
III. of Scotland, and remained ever after 
in the possession of the Scottish crown. 
The inhabitants no longer have their own 
laws and privileges. The Norse language 
has disai)peared, and only the place-names 
recall the former rulers. In the eighth 
century Irish settlers had emigrated to 
the Faroe Islands. They departed, how¬ 
ever, after the arrival ot the Northmen, 
who took possession of the islands ancl 
called them the Faroe—that is, sheej)— 



PARIS BESIEGED BY THE NORTHMEN IN THE NINTH CENTURY 
This representation of the siege of Paris by the Northmen illustrates in a striking manner the original form of 
the famous capital of France. That portion of the town known as the lie de la Cit6, a small island in the 
middle of the Seine, on which the cathedral Notre Dame stands, was originally the entire city. It is still the 
core of Paris, but, of course, represents only a tiny portion of the immense city which now spreads in every 
direction from the banks of the river, and is connected with the ancient island by numerous bridges. 
On the south side of* the river, now known as the Latin Quarter, were the headquarters of Roman Paris 
(Lii^tia), the residence of the governor, still partially preserved in the Cluny Museum, being there situated* 
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A SCENE FROM THE GREAT SIEGE 

Islands, from the numerous sheep that had 
been lelt behind by the emigrants. Various 
chieftains ruled over the islands. More 
imj)ortant affairs were dec ided at the 
peo])le’s assembly, or ting, at Thorshavn. 

The islands remained in constant inter¬ 
course with Norway/, and several dis¬ 
tinguished inhabitants served Norwegian 
kings, who tried to bring the islands under 
their rule. They succeeded in doing this 
1035, and the Faroe Islands belonged 
to Norway till 1814, when Norway was 
separated from Denmark; the islands 
remained with Denmark and were incor¬ 
porated with this kingdom in 1849. After 
the loss of their freedom the prosperity of 
the islands declined. Intercourse with the 
outer world gradually ceased. Voyages, 
especially for trading purposes, became 
less frequent, and the commerce upon 
which the welfare of the islanders to a 
great measure depended passed into the 
hands of foreigners and was not regained 
until 1856. From that time a new and 
happier time began for the islanders. 

The language, which was old Nor¬ 
wegian, has survived in several dialects 

XM 88 G 


OF PARIS BY THE NORTHMEN IN 885 

which in their grammar bear most resem¬ 
blance to Icelandic, m pronunciation and 
vocabulary to modern Norwegian dialects. 
Ihe inhabitants of the Faroe Islands 
have not })reserved in writing their sagas 
and songs, like the Icelanders. They 
have no old liteiuture in the real sense 
ol the word ; yet the islanders possess a 
rich treasury of folk-songs, which have 
been orally transmitted and have been 
iniblished in modem times. These songs 
for the most i)art tell of old Icelandic 
myths of the gods and heroes, and are 
derived from other Icelandic sagas and 
Norwegian folk-songs. 

It was Naddodd, a colonist from the 
Faroe Islands, who discovered Iceland, in 
867. On a voyage from Norway he was 
driven by storms far towards the north¬ 
west, and came to the shores of a large and 
mountainous country. He landed and 
climbed a high hill, from which he looked 
round in vain for traces of a dwelling-house. 
As he was leaving the land it was snowing, 
and on this account he called it Snowland. 
Not long afterwards the land was dis¬ 
covered to be an island, and received the 
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name Iceland from Floke Vilgerdson, who 
spent a winter there in 870. From 874 
onwards Norwegian emigrants began to 
settle on the island, where the^ found a 
safe retreat. 

From Iceland the Norwegians went to 
Greenland and America. The discoverer 
of Greenland was Erik R5de, who was com- 
M r. 1 j pelledtoleaveNorwayowing 
How Gree&laAd ^ charge of manslaughter 

Jlf* . and sailed to Iceland. On 

iseovere being outlawed there he 

attempted to reach a country which had 
been seen to the west of Iceland. He dis¬ 
covered it about the year 985 and called it 
Greenland, in order to entice others there 
by the name. Several settlers arrived on 
the south-west coast, where they lived by 
fishing and cattle-breeding. About the 
year 1000 they were converted to Chris¬ 
tianity by the Norwegians, and a century 
later received a bishop of their own, 
whose diocese was in Gardar, in the 
Jgalikofjord, near Julianehaab; two 
monasteries were also founded there. The 
colony preserved its independence lor a 
long time, but submitted in the thirteenth 
century to the king of Norway. For some 
time intercourse between the two countries 
was maintained, but after the devastation 
caused by the Black Death in the middle 
of the fourteenth century communication 
gradually ceased. The colonists, left to 
themselves, lacked everything; at the 
same time they were exposed to the 
incessant attacks of the Esquimaux, who 
were pressing towards the south, and to 
whose attacks the colonists finally suc¬ 
cumbed. When the Danes resumed inter¬ 
course with Greenland,Tn the eighteenth 
century, they found that there were no 
longer any Norwegians there; a few 
ruined buildings are the only traces of the 
Norwegian colony. 

Erik Rode had a son called Leiv, who 
sailed from Greenland to Norway, where 
he spent the winter of 999-1000. Early 
- . „ in the year he wished to return 

Lost Voyager Greenland, but, losing his 

New Land course on the return voyage, 
“ he wandered for a long time on 
the sea until at last he discovered a land 
which he had never seen before. This 
land was beautiful to look at: there were 
rich meadows, vines and wheat grew 
wild, and there was a quantity of salmon 
in the water, but he did not see any 
human l>eings, Leiv arrived safely at 
Greenland in the autumn, and described 
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the country which he had discovered 
and which he called Vinland on account 
of the vines which he found there. It 
was decided to examine the country more 
thoroughly. In the following year Leiv's 
father and brother sailed from Greenland, 
blit their voyage was unsuccessful, for 
the wind was contrary; they were 
driven first towards the north-east, then 
towards the south-east, and were forced 
to return to Greenland without Jiaving 
accomplished anything. 

Two years afterwards—in 1003—a new 
expedition was organised for the purpose 
of colonising the land. A hundred and 
forty colonists, among whom were some 
women, sailed on these ships under 
the leadership of an Icelander, Thorfinii 
Karlsevne, who had come in the pre¬ 
ceding year to Greenland and had 
married there. On the voyage Karlsevne 
discovered two countries, which he named 
Helleland, that is, Stoneland, and Mark- 
land, that is, Woodland, and finally he 
arrived at Vinland. There the colonists 
settled, but they were not destined to 
remain long. They encountered natives 
and began to barter with them. 
Soon, however, they quarrelled 
with the Indians, or “ Skra‘- 
lings'' —that is, weaklings—as 
they called them ; moreover, they were 
at variance among themselves. After 
three years this attempt at colonisation 


Discoveries 
of the 
NorthmeA 


was abandoned, and in 1006 the Northmen 
returned to Greenland. The countries 
which they discovered were, according to 
the most recent investigation, Labrador 
(Helleland), Newfoundland (Markland), 
Cape Breton, and Nova Scotia (Vinland). 
With this expedition attempts at coloni¬ 
sation in Nova Scotia were abandoned. 
Soon the course to the new country was 
forgotten. We do not know why the 
Northmen so soon gave up their new 
discoveries ; perhaps the difficult voyage 
disheartened them, or else the produce 
which they could have brought home 
from there was not worth the trouble 
and the danger. 

While the Norwegians were colonising 
new countries on the North Atlantic, 
battling more with the raging of the 
weather and the boisterous elements than 
with human opponents, the richer south 
was infested chiefly by the Danes. As 
early as the reign of Charles the Great 
the Northmen appeared on the shore of 
the Frankish Empire. Charles, who was 




ROGER GUISCARD, CONQUEROR OF THE ARABS, LANDING IN SICILY 
The youngest brother of the great Robert Guiscard, Duke of Apulia, Roger made many friends by bis attractive looks 
and elegant manners. On his first arrival in Italy he was compelled, through lack of means, to support himself 
by the acts of a common robber. Roger overthrew the Arab hordes in a war that lasted from 1061 till I0v)0, and 
wrested from them the island of Sicily; he obtained the ♦■itle of Count of Sicily, with undisputed possession of the island. 
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fighting against the Danish king Gottfried, 
took various precautionary measures for 
the defence of the coasts, but these were 
not rigidly maintained. Not long after 
his death the coasts of Friesland and 
Flanders were exposed to the attacks of 
the Northmen ; several towns were plun¬ 
dered by them, among others the wealthy 
commercial town of Duurstede, or Dorestad, 
on the Rhine. Later they made use of the 
quarrels between the sons of Louis the 
Pious to establish themselves by force in 
Fiiesland and Flanders. Already at that 
time they were laying waste the coasts 
of France. They penetrated up the 
Seine, the Loire, and the Garonne to the 
centre of the country, plundered towns 


and monasteries, carried away men and 
women of noble birth into captivity, 
and then returned to the river mouths. 
Everywhere they spread terror and panic, 
in the churches men offered the prayer, 
'' Libera nos a furore Nortmannorum, O 
Domine! " or, in Englsh, “From the fury 
of the Northmen, Good Lord, deliver us. ' 
But scarcely anywhere were vigorous 
precautions taken to drive out the 
dreaded foe. 

From the coasts of France the North¬ 
men crossed to Spain about the middle 
of the ninth century; they attackecl 
Galicia, and then turned . upon the 
Moors in the south, besieged Lisbon, 
sailed up the Guadalquiver, conquered 




THE DREADED DANES: A SUDDEN DESCENT ON THE COAST OF NORTHUMBERLAND 
Under the command of their powerful sea-klngSj the Danes, at uncertain intervals, harassed England for several 
centuries, and as the country was unprovided with proper defences, the entire coast was subject to their inroads, and 
the people were kept in a constant state of unrest and alarm. The illustration represents a sudden descent of these 
dreaded plunderers off the coast of Northumberland about 787. The boats from the Danish ships, filled with wild figures 
that leap into the surf, are already running a^ore, while the terrified inhabitants are hurriedly erecting fortifications. 

Front the fresco by WtUiam Dell Scott 


THE DANISH INVASION OF ENGLAND: A SCENE OF A THOUSAND YEARS AGO 
Ill the spring of 877 the Danes embarked in 120 vessels at Wareham, and proceeded in a westerly direction to the aid 
of their oeleagured countrymen in Exeter. The elements, however, were against them. For a month the frail ships 
were tossed about on the stormy sea, unable to find a landing spot anywhere, and when King Alfred’s warships 
appeared on the scene the opposing fleet was not able to defend itself. Striking on the rocks off Swanage, the greater 
number of the vessels were broken to pieces. The Danes who escaped the waves fell victims to the Saxon warriors. 

rroni the picture l»y Horlieit A Bone ’ 


the suburbs of Seville, where they gained 
rich spoil, and laid waste the Balearic 
Islands, and even the north coasts of 
Africa. Later they renewed their attacks 
on Moorish Spain, but had not the same 
success against the Moors as against their 
other opponents. The Arabs were bold 
and capable sailors, and successfully 
engaged both on sea and land with the 
Northmen, whose ships were at that time 
fitted up for transport, and being over¬ 
loaded with warriors and goods were little 
suited for naval warfare. 

Hasting is the most celebrated of the 
Northman chieftains of the middle of the 
ninth century. After plundering France 
for several years, he is said to have taken 
a journey to Italy for the purpose of 
conquering Rome, of whose greatness and 
wealth he had heard. He was driven by 
storm to Luna—now a ruin, near Sarzana on 
the Magra, in the neighbourhood of Carrara 
—and by a stratagem took possession of 
this tpwn, which he thought was Rome. 


He sent a messenger to the bishop and 
governor of the town to say that he had 
been driven there by storm on his home¬ 
ward Journey, that his intentions were 
peaceful, and that in addition he was 
lying seriously ill and humbly begged to 
be baptised. The bishop and governor, 
rejoicing at the news, assured him ot 
peace and of their friendship. The gates 
of the town were opened to him and to 
his people ; he himself was carried into 
the church and baptised, and afterwards 
borne back to his ship. In the following 
night loud lamentations were heard among 
the strangers. It was' reported that 
Hasting was dead, and it was now the 
duty of the church to bury him. A funeral 
procession was actually formed in which 
Hasting was carried like a corpse on a 
bier. The bishop was just about to per¬ 
form the office for the dead when Hasting 
sprang from the bier, threw off the grave- 
clothes, and appeared in full armour. 
His followers in like manner let fall their 
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mantles which concealed their armour, silver by the following March, and gave 
Hasting slew the bishop and the governor ; them |)ermission in the meantime to ^ 
his followers began a terrible slaughter spend the winter in Burgundy. Since the 
and took the town, which they then Parisians would on no account be privy 
discovered was not Rome. As they had to this dishonourable treaty, and still 
no prospect of further conquests, they refused to let the Northmen pass through, 
determined to return to France. In the the latter dragged their ships a distance 
meantime other Noithmon continued of 2,000 feet overland past Paris, took 
their attacks on France, and them down to the river again beyond the 
Fr^ce nearly reduced the people to town, and sailed towards Burgundy; 

T -K despair. It is said that after they had devastated that province 

TribvUioA Prance had never seen greater they returned back the same way. 
tribulation ; no one dared to leave the Some years afterwards, Arnulf, king of 
iortified towns ; no man slept soundly the East Franks, succeeded, by means of 
at night on his couch.” The Northmen a great victory over the Northmen at 
burst like a storm where they were least Lowen in 891, in procuring peace for his 
expected, killed the priests, dressed them- kingdom. In France, also, where Count 
selves in the vestments which they had Odo, who had defended Paris so bravely 
roblx'd from the altars, dragged away against the Northmen, had succeeded the 
young and old, outraged women and weak emperor, Charles the Fat, they 
girls, drove away the cattle, and burned suffered some defeats. But to annihilate 
everything that they could not carry them was found impossible both by 
away. Only a few dared to offer resist- Odo and by his successor, Charles the 

ance, among them the brave count. Simple. The privations of the people 

Robert the Strong, Hkj progenitor of the became daily greater ; there was a scarcity 
Ca]K*ts, who wjis extolled by the chroni- of everything, of victuals, of cattle, and 
clers as the Maccalxeiis of France, and even of grain for sowing. Of the chieftains 
who met wilh a glorious death while , of that period the most feared 

fighting against the Northmen in 867. A Rollo, or Rolf, the head 

few of tlie invaders weie destioyed, but of the pirates of the Seine. He 

this availed little, lor they were always had jircviously been in France, 

replaced hy others. and had fought in Friesland and in Eng- 

The Frankish princes and great lords land, but had returned to France at the 

were, as a rule, too weak to offer beginning of the tenth century. He 

strenuous resistance to the North- established himself in Rouen, and his 
men. Besides, the morals of the nobles warriors ravaged the banks of the Seine, 
were so corrujit that many received money Charles the Simple, therefore, determined 
from the Northmen in return for not to surrender the country on the Lower 
disturbing them in their robberies. At Seine to the Normans, in order to procure 
the end of 885 Pans was compelled to peace for himself and his people. Charles 
endure a severe siege. A large Danish and Rollo met at St. Clair siir Epte in 911 
fleet—reported to consist of 700 ships and concluded a treaty. Rollo received 
with 30,000 to 40,000 men—’had been as a fief the land wh ch was afterwards 
collected at Rouen. They sailed up called Normand\, and swore an oath of 
the Seine to Pans, where the leaders fidelity to the king. Next year he was 
demanded free passage, promising, if this baptised and received the name of Robert, 
was granted, to spare the town. As He divided the land among his followers 
The Great refused, they and by strict laws restored peace and 

Siege besieged the town, which was order. It is related that on one occasion 
of Paria bravely defended by the in- he forgot a bracelet which h6 had left 
habitants. The latter hoped to hanging on a tree, and after three years 
obtain speedy assistance from the emjieror; he found it on the identical spot, 
but Charles the Fat, with his army, did Normandy flourished under Rollo and 
not come to their relief till the following his successors, the dukes of Normandy, 
year. By this time Paris was ravaged with and became the best cultivated and’best 
famine and pestilence, but Charles, instead organised province in the whole of France, 
of engaging in battle with the Northmen, The Normans gradually blended with the 
concluded a disgraceful peace with them. French, whose language, manners, and 
He promised to pay them 700 pounds of habits they adopted. Soon they surpassed 
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tbe men of their new country in 
religious zeal, without in the meantime 
halving lost their love of fighting and ad¬ 
venture. They also devoted their atten¬ 
tion with conspicuous success to literature 
and art. la Normandy at an early age 
men devoted their time to writing history ; 
there originated the vaudeville and also, 
it is believed, the Gothic style of archi¬ 
tecture. Thus the settling of the Normans 
m Normandy was a gain for the whole of 
France. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the Normans blended with the French, 
their descendants still preserved many 
traces of their northern origin. At the 


Crusades. It was a descendant of Rollo, 
William, Duke of Normandy, who sub¬ 
jugated England after the victory of 
Senlac, near Hastings, in 1066. The Nor¬ 
mans came into the country with him ; 
they became the rulers of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and their language, which had 
already been adopted by the English 
court, supplanted Anglo-Saxon. Gradu¬ 
ally the Normans blended with the Anglo- 
Saxons ; from this union originated the 
English people and the English language. 

As early as the first half of the eleventh 
century the Normans had settled in the 
South of Italy, where at that time the 



A CALL TO ARMS; KING ALFRED RESISTING THE DANISH INTRUDERS 
Alfred was only twenty-two years of a^e when he was crowned at Winchester in 871. Within a month of his 
coronation he was called upon to take the field against the dreaded Danes, and his brilliant qualities as a leader 
soon restored the confidence of his Saxon followers. After many battles, Alfred succeeded in overcoming his enemies 
and receiving submission from them, and England was freed from the danger and ruin that had so long threatened her. 

From the picture by G F Watts, R.A., in the Palace of Westminster 


present day the inhabitants of Normandy 
differ from the rest of the French in ap- 
])earancc, character and disposition. In 
particular, they have always shown a keen 
interest in commerce and navigation. 
Normandy has always been the home of 
navigators and discoverers. 

There are numerous proofs that the 
French Normans did not lose the love of 
their forefathers for adventures and con¬ 
quests. In the middle of the eleventh 
century new kingdoms were founded in 
England and Italy by the Normans, 
who also took an active part in the 
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Germans of the empire were quarrelling 
with the Greeks, and the Lombard 
princes with the Arabs. Norman pilgrims, 
who stopped occasionally at Salerno on 
their return from the Holy Land, had 
helped Prince Waimar the Great in a 
successful battle against the Saracens in 
1017. He would have willingly taken 
them into his service, but they longed for 
their native country, w^here, they told 
him, there were just as many brave men. 
Thereupon Waimar sent messengers to 
Normandy; immediately numerous knights 
were induced by the costly and rare 




THE DANISH CHIEF GUTHRUM SUBMITTING TO KING ALFRED 


England’s deliverance from the supremacy of the Danes found expression in the Peace of Wedinore, which followed 
upon the submission of Guthmm and his followers. Reduced to despair by hunger, cold and misery, the Danes yielded 
to Alfred, and Guthrum indicated his desire to embrace the Christian faith. Both circumstances gave intense pleasure 
to Alfred, the latter no less than the former, for England's king had fought not only for the restoration of his kingdom 
but also for the establishment of the Christian religion. Accompanied by thirty of his followers, Guthrum appeared in 
Alfred's camp at Wedmore, in Somersetshire ; there he was bound bv«a solemn peace, "and there also he was baptised. 

From the desivfn by Herbert A. Bone, executed In tapestry, by pemussioii of Mr. Aittony Gibbs 
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presents which he sent to accept his pro¬ 
posal and enter his service. However, 
they soon left him and helped Sergius IV., 
Duke of Nai)*les, who made them in return 
agrant of land in 1129; there the Normans 
founded the town of Aversa (la Norrnanna) 
in 1030 and fortified it strongly. In order 
to increase their influence they summoned 
their countrymen ; troops of 
r M Normans, eager for war and 

o orman streamed to the South 

Conquerors 

mercenaries now one now another of the 
rival factions. In this way for some time 
the Normans helped the (ireeksand fought 
OP the side ol the Varangers ; in the end, 
however, the Normans under the leadei- 
sliip of the sons ot a Norman knight, 
Tancred of Hauteville, directed their arms 
against the Greeks and took from them 
one piece ot land after another. At last 
Robert (iuiscard, the mightiest of Tancred’s 
sons, by the conquest ol Han, ended the 
Greek domination in South Italy in 1071. 
As early as 1059 h(' had beem created Duke 
of Apulia by the Pope, whema lu‘ acknow¬ 
ledged as his leudal loid ; in 107b h(‘ con¬ 
quered Salerno and tlie (dher siiiail South 
Italian princijialities, crossed <»vei to 
Greece, defeated the imjK'nal troops both 
by land and sea, and plundered the coiintiy. 
Soon afterwards, in 1085, he died, and 
East Rome breathed again. Robert’s 
youngest brother, Roger, wrested the island 
of Sicily Irom the Arabs (1061-1090), 
and his son Roger IT., who united .Sicily 
and Ajmlia, received 111 the autumn ol 
1130 tlie title ol King of Sicily from the 
Pope, and was crowned with pom]) in 
Palermo. 

In England the Normans, or Danes as 
they are more generally called m this 
connection, appeared for the first time 
in 787, and some years afterwards they 
repeated their visits. Then four decades 
elapsed during which England had rest 
from the terrible sea-warriors. But in 
Tfc T ’Ki ^3^ i'<?newed their attacks. 
D * ® and from that time every year 

in EnffUnd ^^^^y devastated the South of 
England ; several times they 
were repulsed, but they always came back 
with increased numbers and began to 
winter in the country. From the coasts 
they penetrated to the interior, plundering 
everything as they went. They utilised 
the mutual enmity of the Kelts and 
Anglo-Saxons and concluded a treaty 
with the Welsh. The disputes of the Anglo- 
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Saxons also furthered the enterprises of 
the invaders. After the middle of the 
ninth century they settled in the East of 
England. In the year 866 a large fleet 
landed on the coasts of East Anglia. The 
most distinguished of the chieftains com¬ 
manding this fleet were the .sons of Lod- 
brok, Ingvar and Ubbe ; they spent the 
winter in East Anglia and concludt'd 
peace with the inhabitants. In the follow¬ 
ing spring they advanced over the river 
Humber to Northumbria, where two kings, 
Osbrith and Ella, were striving for the 
supremacy, and conquered York in 867. 

The Northumbrian kings abandoiK^d 
their strilc and with combined forceps 
advanced to York to drive away the Danes, 
but suffered a crusliing defeat m which they 
both perished. By this victory the Danes 
secured for themselves the ])()Ssession of 
York ; and they soon subjugated the 
whole of Northumbria, which they giadu- 
ally translormed into a colony ot Nhirth- 
men. From Northumbria they made iii- 
''ursions to th(' soutli, where the kingdom 
of Wessex was still uncoiujiieicd, anrl were 
victorious then' also. TIk' King ol Wessex, 


Allredthc Great, wascom])eJled 
n to wander about the count ry in 

disguise, and, in 878, after a wai 
of twi'lve years duiation, tm 
Danes were masters of the whole country. 
But tliey could not kec]) their possessions 
for any length of time on account of the 
smallness ol their numbers, m S])ite ol the 
remloi cements which were constantly 
being sent over from their own country, 
Allred, who had never given up ho})e, 
declared war against them a few months 
alter they had conquered Wessex, and 
succeeded m gaining a victory at Ethan- 
dune in 878. In the same year a treaty 
was concluded between Allred and Guth- 


rum, the Danish leader, under which the 
Danes were established in the northern 


and eastern hall of the island—known as 


the Danelagh, and there they erected 
strongholds, the chief of which were the 
“ F'ive Boroughs,” Stamford, Leicester, 
Derby, Nottingham, and Lincoln, They 
devoted themselves to peaceful occupa¬ 
tions ; many were baptised, and soon 
they began to blend with the Anglo-Saxons. 
For a long time, however, they preserved 
their speech, manners, and laws, and the 
appearance and language of the northern 
English, as also numerous place-names, 
still testify to their Scandinavian origin. 
The rest of England was also influenced by 
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the Danes in many ways. Indisputable 
traces of Norse influence are still found in 
the government and jurisprudence of the 
country. 

The attacks of the Danes, however, did 
not cease with their settlement in the 
Danelagh ; but they were not so successful 
as formerly, since Alfred defended the 
coasts well and built a fleet, by 
n means of which he was able to 
an ancs enemy away from the 

* coasts. In addition, the Danes 

were now turning their attention to 
France The independence ol the Dane¬ 
lagh did not last long. Alfred’s son 
Edward compelled the Danes to acknow¬ 
ledge his su]iremacy. It is true they soon 
revolted, but they met with a crushing 
defeat at BrunanSurgh in (> 57, and later 
attempts to securt' indejiendence came to 
nothing. (Gradually the relations of the 
two races became mop* fiiendly , many 
Danes entered the service' of the Anglo- 
Saxon kings. 

England enjoyed peace until tlie 
end ol tlie cimturv. when, after lh(' 
accession ot hdhelred th( ITiiKMdy m qyg, 
the land was lorn with ln*sh stiuggUs. 
Attacks from Denmark were rcnew*'d, and. 
as bc'fore, nothing (‘scaped the ravages 
of file and sword. On St. 

Day—November Ijlh, 1002 -a teirible 
massacre ot tin* Daius took place. Hut 
the English did not succeed in destroying 
all the Northmen 111 that ])ortion of tiu' 
country which was undc'r their own rule, 
and there is no doubt that those in the 
Danelagh escajied the slaughter. 

In the year 1013 Sven Tveskja*g—Swe- 
gen, or Sweyn Forkbeard—who on seveial 
previous occasions had plundered England, 
collected a large army to acconijilish the 
conquest. He landed in Northumbria, and 
soon took ])ossession of tlu' Danelagli, 
where the inhabitants attached themselves 
to him. He then turned his attacks to the 
South of England, where his efforts were 
Daaish attended with suc- 

Kinz^in resistance of 

Anglo-Saxons was crushed. 
I-ondon London 

opened its gat(‘s to the Danish king; 
Ethelred was compelled to flee and Sweyn 
became king. However, he did not enjoy 
his victory long, fclr he died suddenly at the 
beginning of the f^dlowing year. Shortly 
before his death ^ he a])pointed as his 
successor in England his son, Knut 
(Canute), who had accompanied him on 
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his expedition ; but when the Anglo-Saxon 
Witan heard of the king’s death they 
recalled Ethelred and promised never 
again to submit to a Danish king. 

Ethelred returned; an Anglo-Saxon 
army was quickly summoned, and 
Canute left England to bring reinforce¬ 
ments from his own country, as hia 
forces were too small. He cquipjied 
a great fleet, which was manned by 
veteran warriors from the north, and in 
the year 1015 he again appeared in Eng¬ 
land, where the magnates spiritual anci 
temporal soon paid homage to him. 
.Shortly alterwards, in 1016, the unfortu¬ 
nate Ethelred died. But Canute found a 
worthy opponent in liis son, the brave 
Edmund Ironside, who was proclaimed 
king by the citizens ol J.ondon. Canute 
won a great victory by treachery at 
Assandun 111 10 rb, upon which a treaty 
was concluded, dividing the kingdom 
between the two kings. However, as 
Edmund du'd in 10x7, Canute* remained 
fiom that time' sole ruler ol England. In 
1018 1 h' bt'canie king ol Denmaik, and in 
X028 king of Norway. It is thought that 

, „ . lie* wislu'd to establish a 

Influences of j n 1 

*1. » great northern em|)ir(‘ dc- 

the Northmen s ^ , 1- 1 1 0 i 

Expeditions {H^nden oi, Lu^l.uul Buf 
Ins death, in 1035, did not 
allew him to realise' his heqies. As his 
sons died alter a sh(.)rt reign, the" Danish 
dynasty m Englanel ceased m leiq^. 

It was through thesei exjie elitieins that 
the Northmen first came into exmtact with 
Western and Central Euroj^e—a contact 
which proved ol great importance for the 
Northmen themselves as well as for the 
nations whom they infested. The most 
important effect ol these expeditions was 
the fact that the Northmen by their settle¬ 
ments im})arted new strength to tin* 
enfeebled and degenerate nations, and 
opened up foi them new spheres of ustdul 
ness. WhiU*, the west gained in strength, 
the north itself was weakened by the great 
emigration. At the same time, however, 
the north was freed from a number of 
restless, proud, and obstinate chieltains 
and therefore the kings were more easily 
enabled to unite many lands ” m 
greater kingdoms and to strengtlien the 
kingship. Through these voyages, also, 
the Northmen became acquainted witli 
the higher civilisation of the west. Chris¬ 
tianity, which at first had made only 
slow progress, gradually won the victory 
over, paganism. 




DENMARK AND ITS SISTER STATES 

TO THE TIME OF SWEDEN’S SECESSION 

D enmark had been united in one Willibrord, partly through travels on the 

L’lnP'HFnn a a nr? rr’kii- Pr\nfir‘r*nf 


^ kingdom betore 800 a.d., and con¬ 
sisted of three chief parts: (i) the peninsula 
of Jutland, to the Eider ; (2) the islands, 
of which Zealand, with the royal residence 
Leire, was the most important : and (3) 
vScania, with Halland and J^lekmg. Each 
of these divisions had its own or 

assembly, wheie the })eoj)le— that is, the 
peasants—caiTK^ together in order to 

('hoose a king, to make laws, and to sit 
in pidgrnent—the jutlandeis m Vihorg, 
tlie Zealaud(TS in Ringsted, and the Scan- 
ians in Tamd. 

Tlie kmg was the bond of union 
between the countries. He was chosen 
irom the royal lamily; he acted as 

high-]iriost, and it was Ins duty to 

])r(*serve ])eace and to summon the troops 
m war. Next m rank to the king were 
the jarls, who govern'd large tracts of 
country in the* king’s name. Tlu* king 
. had liis “ hauskciie,” or “ hird,” 

who, in conjunction with the 
- chicltams, tlie most powerful of 
tlu' peasants, wtTe his helpers 
in war and jH'ace. 'I'he eailiest reliable 
accounts aie contained m the Frankish 
annals of the time of Charlemagne. 

During the Saxon wars Widukmd took 
refuge with the Danish king, vSiegfried, in 
777, and when Charles had defeated the 
Saxons he came into friendly intercourse 
with the Danes. Their king at that time, 
Gottfried, or Gotrik, secured his south 
boundaries by a rampart, and was just 
arming himself lor an attack on the 
Frankish Empire when he was murdered 
in 810. His successor concluded a peace 
with the em|xn*or, and the Eider remained 
the boundary between Denmark and the 
Frankish Empire. Shortly after this, 
disputes, which lasted for a long time, broke 
out in the Danish royal house concerning 
the crown ; these disputes opened up the 
way for Christianity, with which some 
Danes had already become familiar, 
partly through missionaries such as 


Willibrord, partly through travels on the 
Continent. 

King Harald was driven out by 
Gottfried’s sons; he fled to (lermany, 
and was baptr ed in 826, m (nder to gain 
the assistance of Louis th(‘ Pious. After- 
. wards, when he leturncd to 
SchooT*"**^ Denmark, tlie diwoiit Ansgar, 
. j - a monk Irom the lienedictine 
ift u an nionastery of Corvey, tollowed 
him as missionaty. Ansgar was tilled with 
enthusiasm ior his vocation ; he im¬ 
mediately began liis missionary work, 
and found('d a school tor the training of 
teachers at H(‘deby in Jutland. He had 
still many dilticulties to overcome, and 
conversion to Christianity was slow. It 
became still harder toi him wlu'ii his 
protector, Harald, \\as driven out a second 
tim('. Ansgar w'as also comjH'lled to 
leave the couiitr\. lh‘ ciossc'd over to 
Swed(‘n, wdi(M*e he was w'(‘ll re('eiv(‘d and 
won many converts to ( hnstianity. M(‘an- 
while an archbishopric for the north was 
established in Hamburg and Ansgar was 
called to the see, which w'as lemoved to 
Bremen aiti'r the demolition of Hamburg 
by the Danes. Ansgar succ('eded in gain¬ 
ing the friendshi}^ of the Kmg of Denmark, 
and was now «ible, as “ ajxistle of the 
north,” to take up his work again with 
renewed energy, a woik which he con¬ 
tinued with unwearied zeal till his death 
in 865. For a long time aftei his death 
Christianity made no progress, and at the 
same time the land was divided by internai 
struggles. At the tx'gmnmg of the tenth 
century Olaf, a Swedish chieftain, took 
^ ,, jK)ss(‘ssion of at k'ast a inirtion 

jj j ot the country. HissonGnupa 
House defe<it(xl by the German 

king, Henry I., in 934^ and wiis 
forced to receive baptism. However, 
the Swedish rule did not last long. Gnupa 
submitted to a descendant of the Danish 
royal house, Gorm the Old, whose wife, 
Tyia Danmarksbod, is said to have built 
the boundary wall known as the ‘'Dane- 


Denmark’s 

Royal 

House 

forced t( 
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virke ” (Danework). Gorm's son, Harald 
Blaatand (Bluetooth), who ruled not only 
over all Denmark but for some time also 
over Norway, was baptised in 940, and 
from that time was a zealous promoter ol 
Christianity in his kingdom. He de¬ 
clares on the runic stone at Jelhnge, 
which he set up to the memoiy of his 
rk * i, ir- parents, that he won over the 
Danish King Denmark and Nor- 

wo onauere 

fngiand the Danes, however, 

were not pleased with his religious zeal. 
The discontented attached themselves to 
his son Swevn (Forkbeard) in 985. Harald 
fell in battle in 986 or 987. Sweyn became 
king, and, as has already been mentioned, 
conquered England in 1013. He was 
baptised, but exercised toleration m 
religious matters. 

It was not until the reign of his second 
son, Knut—better known to ns as Canute — 
the Mighty (1018-1035), that ('hristianily 
trium])hed in Denmark. Canute greatly 
exloiulvd Ills dominion; he ruled over 
Denmark, England and Norway. He was 
acknowledged as ('mp(‘»'or ol Bret land, or 
Britain, by the Enijieror Conrad II., who 
ceded to him the Mark ol Schleswig, and 
Ins aim, as mentioned aliove, was (he 
loundation oi a gu'nt northern empire. 
But ho did nothing to unite the coiiiitrios 
pciinanently uiuh'r his power. He Jived 
mostly m England, which he considered 
the most important of his dominions, and 
this country, under his ]iow('rfnl govern¬ 
ment, advanced m every resjicct. He 
also turned his attention to Denmark, 
which by the union with England, a 
country which had attained to a higher 
.standard ol civilisation, came into closer 
contact with the higher culture of Central 
Europe. A fresh impetus was given to 
Christianity; Anglo-Saxon bisho])s and 
priests worked in llic country, churches 
wore built, and the tirst monasteries wen^ 
established. Canute was very generous 

TheGre5t Chtirch; the clergy 

received great rewards, and 

of Canute intiuencc increased. As 

by this means Canute laid the 
foundations of a Danish hierarchy, he also 
formed the beginning of a secular nobility 
by his law which he gave to his Hird, the 
‘‘Tingamannalid,” by which the members 
of the Hird received various privileges. 

With the death of Canute’s son, Hardi- 
canute, the old royal family becameextinct. 
According to a former treaty, the Norwe- 
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gian king, Magnus Olavsson, was also 
ruler in Denmark. But in 1047 the Danes 
chose as their king Sven Estridsson, the 
son of Ulfdarl and Estrid, a sister of 
Canute. Norway was ultimately com¬ 
pelled to acknowledge him as king. By 
Sven’s accession the house of E.strid 
ascended the Danish throne, which they 
occupied for three centuries. The Estrids 
raised Denmark to the height of its power ; 
but it was also under their rule that the 
eountry experienced its deepest humilia¬ 
tion. Sven (i047-i07()) was a cilltured and 
aifalilo man, very popular with the Danes. 
Like Canute, he took a keen interest in the 
affairs of the Church ; he regulaled 
bishoprics, and attempted to make the 
Danish ehurcli independent of Bremen. 
His work was continued after 1080 by his 
sons Knut TV. and Erik Eiegod. Knut 
was hated by the people on account of his 
eruelly, and was ultimately killed by them 
in io8(). Alter iioi, howTver, he was 
honoured as Denmark’s national saviour. 
He was the first to define the Church’s 
special jurisdiction, and to assure her the 


possession 

Denmark's 
Crown 
in Dispute 

which all 


oi a nwvniu' by introducing 
tithes. In 1104 hh'ik (ro()5' 
1103) ri'ceiVTd permission Iroin 
th(' Pope to establish <in 
archhishopnc m Lund, to 
the noithorn churches were 
■iiiaiU* subordinate. 

Iu)r a long time after llie death ol Eh'ik, 
l)(‘nmark was torn by the struggles 
lor the throne among tlie descendaiils 
ol Sven Estridssdn, until finally a grand¬ 
son ol E 2 rik, Waldemar the Great (1157- 
1182), tnumjihed over his ojiponents. 
Then quiet was restored in Denmark. 


During the strife for the crown 13 cnmark 
was constantly ravaged by the Wends, 
who lived on the Baltic Sea and were still 
pagan. The country was unprotected, 
the peasants fled, and the Wends met 
with hardly any resistance. But when 
Waldemar liecame king the situation was 
altered ; he began a vigorous campaign 
against the jnrates. Supported by his 
friend, the warlike Bishop Absalom, and 
in league with the Saxon Duke Henry tlie 
Lion, he attacked the Wends in their own 
country and subdued the island of Riigen. 
The prince of the island became his vassal. 
Absalom remained true to Waldemar’s 
son, Knut VI., and victory always followed 
his banner. The princes of Pomerania and 
Mecklenburg were reduced to submission, 
while Knut’s brother Waldemar, whom 
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he had appointed duke of South Jutland, 
took prisoner the Count of Holstein and 
subdued his lands. 

When Waldemar IL Seir (the Victorious) 
succeeded his brother as kin^e^, 1202, he 
ruled over all the countries west ol the 
Baltic. He now wished to extend his 
power to the east, and in 1219 ^mdertook 
a crusade against the Esthonians. It 
is supposed that the king intended to 
establish a bishopric in Ksthonia, and 
to make it inde])endent of Riga, 'flie 
Esthonians were defeated in a battle with 
which there is associated the legend about 
the standard which fell fiom heaven, the 
Danebrog ; they were forced to receive 
baptism, and the town Reval was founded. 

Waldemar’s ])ower, howev^er, did not last 
Jong. Alter he was taken jirisoner by his 
vassal Henry, count of Schwerin, the 
dependent countnes regained their free¬ 
dom. It IS true tliat Waldt'inar was released 


m 1225 and attempted to restore his former 
dominion, hut he was totally defi'ated at 
Bornhoved m 1227. This battle decided 
the late ot North (iermany. Waldemar 
was obliged to conclude ])eace with his 
, numerous em'mies, and scaively 

Gives any of his coiupusts remained 

except Esthonia and Rugiai. 
biom that time lie gave up war 
and directed Ins energies to the internal 
welfare ot the country, jinncijially to the 
improvement ot the laws. The law ot 
Jutland, which he pr()])ably intended to 
make the code for the whole ot his emjnre, 
was enacted .shortly before his death 


in 1241. 

From these laws we can see the changes 
that took })lace in the social conditions, 
through the influence of th(' continent, 
during the reigns of the two Waldemars. 
The jieasants, who had formerly been 
the only class in the countiy, were now 
subordinate to the nobility and clergy; 
second to these, a burgher class was being 
formed. Serfdom had disappeared, and 
the serls had become cottagers. Agri¬ 
culture was making rapid ])rogress ; the 
ground which the peasants cultivated in 
common was gradually being turned into 
arable land, and the number of villages 
was increasing. As in former times, the 
peasants assembled at the " Harden- 
Ting'' and the Landschafts-Ting,'' but 
the political importance of these assem¬ 
blies was decreasing. The more important 
matters were generally decided by the 
king in the assembly of the nobles. The 


peasants were als(i losing their former 
importance as soldiers. It is true that the 
old military organisation still existed; the 
country wa,s divided u]) into districts of 
different size, which had to provide slups 
and fighting men ; but the picked men 
of the army were tlie “ Hanskiirle '' of the 
king, who served as horsemen. These, 
Tk u • togethi I wdh the royal 
e lAg s weie exempt from 

^ ,, taxes : m this way they wore 

ounse ors 

the ])easants and formed a nobility. 
Among the officials whom the king after¬ 
wards summorn:d as his first counsellors 
were the Marsk (marshal), the Drost (high 
bailiff), and the Kanzlcr (chancello!). 

The clergy, under the influence of the 
continent, also severed themselves fiom 
the people, and strovt' to make themselves 
indeperulenf of temporal {K)W'er. Although 
at that time the (diiirch did not succeed 
m entirely realising her demand l>>r im¬ 
munity, still her powci and influence 
steadily increased without tht' frii'ndly 
relations lH*mg clisturlv'd which existed 
belw^‘en the Church and the Waldemars. 
Many ot the (ieig\ visitt'd the continent, 
especially tlu University ol Pans, in 
search ol higher learning and weie thus 
the fmly ])aiu‘s who jiossessed a higher 
culture and occupied themselves with 
literature. Archbishop Absalom m par¬ 
ticular, who w\is distinguished as a 
clergyman, warrior, and statesman, ren- 
de*reei gieat services to literature. At 
his instigation, his sccictary. Saxo (iram- 
maticus, wrote in Latin, the language 
of the Church, a detailed history of 
Denmark, of which the Danes are justly 
proud. The laws of Waldemar, however, 
were published m Danish, and therefore 
peissess groat im]X)rtance as monuments 
of the language, m addition to their 
value 111 the historv of civilisation. The 


buildings of the Church iiuaeased in 
magnificence wnth her gi*owing power; 


Growing 
Power of 
the Church 


instead ol the old wooden jilaces 
ol worship, stone buildings wvrc‘ 
now being erected according to 
the models supplied from the 


West of (iermaiiv and Aorth ot France. 


The tow'us, which sprang up from fish¬ 
ing villages, harbours, and market places 
or around the castles, were still small 


and few in number ; they were improving 
at this time through commerce, navigation, 
fishing—especially herring fishing—and 
industry. The inhabitants of the towns 
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were gradually separating themselves Irom 
the country i)opulalion and forming a 
distinct class. Tliey received special privi¬ 
leges, and later, in addition, their own 
officials, from the king, whose })rotection 
they often sought. The burghers forrned 
guilds or clubs, the nKunbcrs of which 
pledged themselves to mutual help, and 
. m this way they increased in 
Denmark s sticugth, and impoit- 

, ance. The most influential 
Misfortune Schleswig and 

Ril)en Copenhagen owes its importance 
as a town to Absalom, who erected a castle 
near tlie old har])our “ Main.” 

After the death of Waldemar II. (Seir) 
a time of mistcn'tune began for Denmark ; 
the kingdom quicklv sank from its height 
of ])rosperity. Waldemar’s succ(‘SSors 
were not equal to him m ability and 
might. Th(i friendly relations between the 
king and IIk* nobles (('ased, the magnates 
tenqioral and spiritual rose against the 
king. At the imponal assembly (l)auehoi), 
which had tlien the great(‘st k‘gislative 
and judicial jiower, the uoliles ccaistantly 
endeavouied to iiKTc^asc tlioir power by 
means of law’s wdiich they extoi ted Irom 
the crown. Untorlimately loi the em¬ 
igre, Waldemar had given large appanages 
to ins yoimg('r sons, 'fhev and their 
descendants now wislied to Ix^ iudopendent, 
and weie tlu' cause ot much trouble to 
the kings ; esjiecially dangerous were the 
dukes ot South Jutland, because they 
wore protected by the Count of Holstein. 
The whole land was torn with strife. 

The kings, who were oit('n in need ol 
money, flnally took leluge in the per¬ 
nicious expedient of mortgaging paits ot 
their dominio is, and as they were not able 
to rc'deem them, they were lost to the 
kingdom. Disorganisation and contusion 
steadily s[)read and ruin threatered. 
During this time ol turmoil and war the 
jieasants were' compelled to bear the 
charges ot the general misrule; their 
11^^ only way (jf protection was to 

Liblrtv WAS themselves under a lord 

Lost become his ^‘Vornede” 

(villeins). In this w’ay the 
peasants gradually lost their freedom. 
The condition ol the burghers was not 
much bettor. The members of the Hanse¬ 
atic League made their way into the 
towns, received various rights, and wrested 
the traffic with the continent from the 
burghers. The vigorous shipping industry, 
which the Danes and Norwegians had 
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carried on from the earliest times on the 
North Sea and the Baltic, now ceased. 

The situation was worst during the 
reign of Christo]ffier II. (1319-1332). 
In order to become king be had to grant 
an “ election charter,’’ which deprived him 
of almost all his jxiwer. The most im¬ 
portant portions of the country were 
mortgaged, and his rule was limited to a 
lew boroughs. The greatest mortgagee was 
Cierhard (III.) the Great, Count of Holstein, 
who possessed the whole of North Jutland. 
After Christopher’s death, in 1332. Gerhard 
was the real ruler of the country. 
Christopher’s son, Waldemar, remained 
in Germany. But Gerhard’s arrogant 
behaviour drove the Jules to take up 
arms against him. He was killed on 
Ajxil Tst, 1340, and Waldemar, who now 
returned to Denmark, was elected king. 

Waldemar IV., sur named Atterdag 
(1340 1375), was prudent, capable,'and 
not over*scrupulous in his choice of the 
means to be employed in consolidating 
the kingdom and n'-establisbing tlu' royal 
|)()W('r. The distant Ksthonia he sold m 
1346 to the T(‘iit()nie Knights, to obtain 
, funds lor the K'dc'inption of 
« more imiKirtant ])r()vinces. He 

'*a^p**i succeeded also in 1361, in con- 
and !• allure Gothland, 

together with th(' city ot Wisby, but this 
brought him into eonllK t with the Han- 
s(‘ati(' League. For a time victory favoured 
the Danish arms ; but when the League, 
Mecklenburg and Swinlen allied them¬ 
selves against him, Waldemar’s i)osition 
became desjieratc. In s[)it(‘ ol these odds, 
however, he w’as in tlie end able to con¬ 
clude peace without ceding any ol his 
tenitory. At home Waldemar’s efforts 
were directed to the maintenance ol the 
royal ])restige. He won over the nobility 
by the charted' of Kallundborg in 13()0, 
and contrivc‘d both to add to the crown 
lands, thus increasing his own revenues, 
and to extend the judicial power of the 
till one. In sujij^ressing lawlessness and 
restoring order, he acted with firmness 
and energy, but at the same time with 
such merciless severity that he enjoyed 
but little pojiularity among either the high 
or the low. 

With Waldemar’s death, in 1375, the 
Estridian line was extinguished, but he 
left a daughter, Margaret, whose son, 
Olaf, was elected king in 1376. He was, 
however, still a child, and his mother, 
the wife of Haakon VI. (Magnusson) of 
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Norway, acted as regeal. Four years with the conditions proposed. For while 
later Olaf succeeded to the Norwegian 1 hi! terms of the act recognised the perfect 
throne, with the result that Denmark eijuality of the three states, Margaret, 
and Norway were united m 1380, a lollowmg her lathei’s policy, wished to 
union which continued almost without establish the supremacy ol Denmark, 
interruption to 1814. In addition to this, she was dissatisfied 

Olaf died m 1387, when Margaret with the limitations to be imposed on the 
became queen-regent of both kingdoms, to royal power, while at the same time the 
which she before long succeeded in adding Norwegians were opposed to some of the 
Sweden also; for the Swedish lords, conditions laid down. Thus it came about 
dissatisfied with the rule ot their king, that no real union w^as concluded at 
Albert, invited her intervention, the Kalmar ; Imt for a while the three king- 
result being that Albert was defeated doms remained united in fact, and this 



THREE OF THE CHIEF DEITIES OF NORSE MYTHOLOGY 
U«nie-Jones has, in the above decorative paintings, given striking conceptions of three of the deities of Norse 
“'ythologjr. The first is Odin, the supreme god, the bestower of wisdom and valour; the second, Freyja, goddess 
of the spring and fertility; and the third is the son of Odin, Thor the Thunderer, wielding his hammer “ l\^olnir.'* 

and taken prisoner in 1389. In the same actual union is known as the Union of 
year, and again in 139b, Margaret secured Kalmar (1397-1523). 
the election of her great-nephew, Eric If the nmon-kings had been wise and 
of Pomerania, to the thrones of all cajiable, these three nations, wath theii 

three kingdoms, and in 1397 she common interests and chai actiaistics, 

summoned representatives of the nobility might have coalescoii and been welded 

of the three countries to a meeting into a powerful Scandinavian state; 

at Kalmar for the })urpose of defining but for the most ])art these kings looked 

the character of the union. upon themsi'lves as Danish kings, for 

Eric was duly crowned, and the text Denmark wais the predominant partner, 

of an Act of Union was drawn up ; and the royal residence wtis fixed m Den- 

but the act never became law, owing, mark. They showed little concern for the 

presumably, to Margaret's disagreement welfare of the other two kingdoms, visiting 
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them but rarely, and seeking only to 
exploit them for their own purposes. 
Under such treatment these states felt, and 
rightly Iclt, themselves to be neglected; 
they became dissatisfied, and this dis¬ 
satisfaction led to continual 
revolts. Thus the period of 
the muon became a time of 
discord and strife; instead 
ol cremating a strong and 
united Scandinavia, the 
union produced enmity 
and hatred between tlie 
northern peoples. 

With her prudence and 
energy, Margaret, who kept 
the reins of governmimt in 
her own hands until her 
death, liad been able to 
maintain [leacc at home, but 
after her death, in 1412, 
discord broke loose. Eric ol 
Pomerania aimed at con- 



was rife. At last he was deposed in 1439, 
and his nephew, Christopher of Bavaria 
—Christopher III.—made king. 

On the death of Christopher III., in 
1448, the union was actually dissolved; 

for the Swedes raised their 
former viceroy, Karl Knuts- 
son, to their throne, while 
the Danes chose Count 
Christian ol Oldenburg, who 
two years later became king 
ol Norway also. Christian 
I., it IS true, as well as his 
son John (1481-1513) and 
his grandson Christian IL, 
strove to renew the union 
with Sweden, where there 
existed a Danish party. The 
two former, indeed, suc¬ 
ceeded, m 1457 and 1497, 
111 making themselves kings 
of Sweden, but not for long. 
Christian II., therefore. 


MARGARET, QUEEN-REGENT 
tuiuiug his iosler-mottier’s On the death of Olaf. in Margaret attempted tO Crusll tllC 
l)()licy, and ondeavouied to andXrway.To s])irit of revolt in Sweden 

deprive the counts of long she added Sweden. She held the bv the eXCCUtlOn of a UUm- 

_ _ . . - _ . - reins of government till her death in 1.11‘2. . . . ... 


Holstein of the dukedom 
of Sdnderjylland, or Schleswig, wliich 
they liad acquired on the extinction 
of the ducal lino m 1375 ; but after a 
struggle of twenty years’ duration he was 
obliged t o 
give up tlie 
attempt. At 

the same • -.iVv, 

time he was 
waging an 
unsuccessful 
war with the 
H anseatic 
League. This 
was embit¬ 
tered by tlie 
manner i n 
which he 
favoured the 
Dutch, and 
by his levy¬ 
ing of tolls on 
vessels pas¬ 
sing through 
the Sound. 

The taxes 
which he 
was^compellcd to impose for carrying on 
the war aroused much dissatisfaction, and 
complaints of bad government were made. 
Rebellions broke out in Norway and 
Sweden, while even in Denmark discontent 
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KINGS CHRISTOPHER III. AND CHRISTIAN 11. 

There were troublous times in Norway and Sweden, and even in Denmark, when 


ber of the nobility, clergy, 
and townsfolk in vvliat is known as the 
Stockholm Blood-bath, November 8th, 
1520; but tlie only result was a fresh re¬ 
bellion, which ended m the final se})aration 

ol Sw(‘den 
1 r 0 rn Den¬ 
mark in 1523. 

Though 
they lost 
Sweden in 
the manner 
above de¬ 
scribed, the 
Oldenburgs 
extended 
their power 
in another 
direction. 
On the ex¬ 
tinction o f 
the Schauen- 
burg line, 
Christian I. 
liad been 
elected duke 


Christopher III. mounted the throne in 1439, and when he died, in 1448, the Swedes 

receded from the union. Christian 11., king of Denmark and Norway, attempted oCilieswig 

to crush the spirit of revolt in Sweden, but the only result was a fresh rebeliioii. aild COUllt of 

Holstein on March 2nd, 1460, on condition 
that these states should remain for ever 
undivided. The attempt, however, to 
subjugate the independent people of Dith- 
marsh ended disastrously at Hemmingstedt 
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on February 17th, 1500. During this 
period the royal power, which had been 
consolidated by VValdemiir IV. and Mar¬ 
garet, grew weaker. The Danehof ceased 
to exist, and its ])lace was taken by the 
Rigsraad, or council of state, an inde- 
jiendent body whose consent the king was 
lorced to obtain in important matters. 
I'hrough the medium of the Rigsraad, 
which had d(?veloped out of the royal 
council, and whose most important mem¬ 
bers were the Drost—later Lord High 
Stew^ard—the Marsk, the Chancellor, and 
the ]hsho]>s, tlie nobles increased tlieir 
power by making 
use of the con¬ 
ditions imposed 
on the kings at 
each election to 
inciease their 
privileges. None 
but nobles were 
allowed to ad' 
minister the fiefs 
(the administra¬ 
tive districts), the 
rev('nues t r o m 

which most of 
them enjoyed in 
return lor mili¬ 
tary service and 
moiK'y pa3nncnts 
to the crown. 

They were exemjit 
from taxation and 
liad consideiablc 
power over the 
peasantry, while 
their only duty 
was the defence 
of the country. 

At the same time 
the position of tlie 
peasantiy deteri¬ 
orated, and the 
number of j^easant ov/ners of “ odal 
(allodial) land steadily decreased. The 
majority of the peasantry were tenants 
who were in some districts—Zealand, Lol¬ 
land, and Falstcr—tied to the soil; they 
were bound to pay to their overlords 
various dues, such as tines on succession 
and land tax, and m addition to render 
labour service. The towns fared better, 
for the kings recognised that the ])rivi- 
legcs enjoyed by the Hanseatic League 
were injurious to the Danish merchants, 
and therefore, without exception, did all 
in their power to put an end to the supre¬ 


macy of the League; they curtailed its 
privileges, concluded commercial alliances 
with the Netherlands, England, Scotland 
and France, and created a navy with 
which they hoped to secure the mastery 
of the North Sea and the Raliic. 

The last union king, Christian TL, was 
especially solicitfuis for the welfare of the 
townsfolk and the peasantry. He was a 
gifted, enlightened, and energetic ruler, 
but at the same time passionate, incon¬ 
siderate, and suspicious, .\nd frequently 
re\Tngeful and ciuel. From his youth 
onwards he hated the nobility and the 


whose power he 
constantly en¬ 
deavoured to 
diminish. To the 
conditions on 
winch he was 
eit'cted king he 
paid no heed, for 
he aimed, like the 
other European 
sovereigns t)i his 
time, at making 
Ins own power 
absolute. In his 
struggle with the 
ruling classes he 
relied on the 
support of the 
Commonalty, for 
whom he always 
entertained a 
s])ccial .prefer¬ 
ence, and whose 
position he im¬ 
proved by numer- 
ous laws. In 
consequence he 
was loved by 
them, while the 
nobles, 011 the 
contrary, feared and hated him to such 
an extent that they at last renounced 
their allegiance and offered the crown 
to his uncle, Frederic of Holstein- 
Gottorp. 

Losing heart, Christian took ship for 
the Nethei lands in April, 1523, to 
claim tlie assistance of his brother-in-law, 
the Emperor Cliarles V. Eight years 
later, towards the end of 1531, he made 
an attempt, with Norway as his base, 
to recover his throne, but without 
success, and died a prisoner in the castle 
of Kollundborg on January 25th, 1559. 
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NORWAY’S RISE AND FALL 

AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF ICELAND 


I N Norway, or Norge—originally Nord- by choosing Irom among tlicm his higher 
vegr, that is, the Northern Way—the officials, or J atis. But as their rank usually 

priiniti\’e political conditions persisted descended by inheritance to their sons, 

longer than in Denmark and Sweden. a nobility grew up which so(m formed a 
Even as late as the ninth century the paity of opposition to the ambitions of the 

land was divided into many petty states. crown. Many of the old chiefs, however, 

The kings of these districts had but . were unable to accommodate 

little power. In theor sub-district, to the new order 

and (listrict assemblies (hug) the yeomen / Scotland^things, and left their native 
exercised their legislative and judicial ^ soil, betaking themselves to the 

power ; in the latter it was the child- CL'COttish islands and avenging themselves 

tains. Ill the former the heads of the on Harald by their raids on Nhirway. He 

temples, who had the greatest influence. therefore l(‘d an exjiedition against the 

The peasantry were partly allodial, islands,* subjugated them, and compelled 

])artly tenant farmers, and dwelt on all who would not brook his sway to seek 

scattered farms ; no towns existed, but refuge still further away. Many (>f them 

there were maiket centres, which were migrated to the Faroe Islands and to Ice- 

frequently visited by lorcign merchants. land, which had been discovered m 867, 

The Norwegians thi'mselves also visited and now received its first po[)ulalion. 

foreign countries to barter their wares. In As Hai’ald had conterred kings’ titles 
addition to agriculture, stock-raising, on all his sons, the unity ot the kingdom 

hunting, and Ashing, commerce was an was endangered when lie* died, anti the 

, important means of hveli- Danish kings interh'red in the hope of 

Grcat^^ * hood, and the Norwegians gaining the overlordshi]) for themselves. 

Warriors re])utation of Ot Harald’s sons, the youngest, Haakon 

b(‘ing capable merchants. the (iood (935"qbi), deserves special credit 

About the middle ot the ninth century for his legislation and organisation ot the 

there lived in the district round the Aord military forces. He had been educated 

ot Christiania a royal race descended, and baptised in England, and on his 

according to tradition, from the Yiighng accession made the Arst attempt to con- 

kmgs of Upsala. To this race belonged vert his people to Christianity. But the 

Haltdan the Black, a great warrior who, peasantry would have none of the new 

at his death, was master ot South-eastern doctrine, and he was himsc'lf obliged to 

Norway, His son Harald (about 860-930) take part in their pagan sacriAces. His 

conceived the idea of subjugating tlie work was continued by 01 at I. Tryggvc'ssbn 

whole country, and vowed never to cut (995-1000), and completed by Olaf II. 

his hair or beard until he had achieved his Haraldsson (loiti-iojo). Both in their 

object. The petty kings who did not fall youth had visited foreign lands as Vikings 

in battle were forced to flee, and after his and accepted baptism. After 

victory in the Halrsfjord, near Stavanger, their return and accession to 

in 872, he became the sole ruler, whereupon ch^rstianised throne they worked 

he had his hair and beard trimmed, and zealously to convert their 

received the surname Haarfager (Fairhair). subjects, and dealt seveiely with all who 

Harald declared himself owner of the were recalcitrant. The temples were 

soil, and the peasantry, who had until then destroyed and churches were built, while 

been free from taxation, were compelled clergy were brought over from England, 

to pay him taxes. The kinsmen of the with the consequence that the Anglo-Saxon 

old chieftains he attempted to propitiate Church influenced the Norwegian in several 
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respects. Thus the country was indeed 
Christianised ; but it was lonf:^ before the 
last remnants ol paganism disappeared. 

The organisation of th<? Church was also 
Olaf Haraldssdn’s work, and he promul¬ 
gated the first ecclesiastical law. By 
exterminating the petty kings ot Harald 
Fairhair’s race 
he became the 
second unilier of 
the kingdom, 
liut his si net rule 
and Ins .ittempts 
to increase the 
royal pow(^r at 
the expens(‘ ol 
the self-willed 
nobility caused 
tlie latter to 
ajipcal to Canute 
the (ireat ot 
Denmark and 
England, who 
readily followed 
their summons 
and was made 
king ot Norway. 

Olaf was forced 
to flee the 
country in 1028, 
and lietook him¬ 
self 10 (lardarike, 
in Russia. Alter 
remaining there 
for two years he 
made an attc'mpt 
to recover his 
kingdom, and 
invaded the 
northern portion 
of Norway with 
an army raisc'd 
m Sweden; but 
he fell in the 
battle of .Stikle- 
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With the reign of Magnus the Good 
(1035-1047), who, on the extinction of 
the Danish royal house, became king of 
Denmark also, there began lor Norway a 
century of jnosperity. A succession of 
kings who were skilled warriors as well as 
able rulers raised Norway in the estima- 
j tion of other 
I nations and in¬ 
creased the wel¬ 
fare of the ])eople 
themselves. A 
more vigorous 
international in¬ 
tercourse ot a 
friendly nature 
was established. 
The towns which 
had been tounded 
by the kings, the 
most important 
of which were 
Nidaros —now 
D r o n I h e 1 m — 
Oslo, and Ber¬ 
gen, increased 
in number and 
g r c a 1 n c‘ s s ; 
churches and 
monastc'ru's were 
built, and the 
dioceses of the 
bishops regulated. 
Foreign customs 
and habits were 
introduced, and 
in addition 
the Euro})ean 
system ol educa¬ 
tion. 

This period of 
prosperity ceased 
ill the twelfth 
century, when 
Norway was dis¬ 
organised for a 
long time by dis- 
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1030. Before the sorceress, the raven and the king 

lone however Haarfager was the son of Halfdan the Black 

OTlg, However, of Upland, a small district m Norway. hTwL on^ ten Concerning 

the Norwegians T.h« illustration shows a iiorso ^lown (iiao- 

cred , _ \ o 


rcirrettcd whit fan>i‘;ar ... the form of rrlvera sacred ( 1 ^ 30 - 

cgreuca wiiat b.rd among the Northmen, with regard to the career of Haarfager 1240). It IS true 

haci been done, drawing by FrcdorukSmdys 4 1 , 1 J 



canonised by the bishop. The nation rose 
against Danish rule, and in the year 10^5 
01af*s son Magnus, who had been left in 
Russia, was proclaimed king of Norway 
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they were, and to prove the truth of their 
assertion undei*went the ordeal by fire. 
In this period the power of the magnates 
increased, since the contending kings 
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were compelled to parchase their help by little success. His followers were few in 

compliance ; at this timt‘ the clergy also number, poor and nnserable, and were 

became more poweiiul. 'I'he Norwegian nicknamed “ Bircfishnnks/' because for 

Church, which was at lust subordinate to lack of shoes they bound their feet with 

the Archbishop of Bremen, and later, in birch-bark. They were, howevei*, a brave, 

1104, to the Archbishop of Lund, but tfie intrepid, and persevering band, who 

real head of which had been the king, shrank from neither danger nor toil, 

becamii indepinident in 1152, with the After some 3'cars Sverre was victorious 

Archbishop of Nidaros as its head. in 1184. By the death of many of the 

Tlie archbishop made it his aim to free chiefs belonging to Magnus’ pa^ ty the 

the Norwegian Church from the power ot power ot thv magnates had become 

the laity, and to provide for it the same weakened; then posts were given by Sverre 

influence which other European churches to his Birchshanks,” who had remained 
possessed. In iiOl oiu'of the most power- faithful and obc'dient to him. However, 
fill duels, Erling Skakkf', had succeeded the stiuggl(‘ liegaii again when Sverre 

in getting his son Magnus electi’d king, was about to jestrict the power of the 

and wished him to be crowned by the Church. Sveri( was excommunicated by 



THE BATTLEFIELD OF STIKLESTAD, IN NORWAY 


In an attempt to recover his kingdom, Olaf Haraldsson fell in the battle of Stiklestad in lOHO. As a Viking in his early 
youth, Olaf had visited foreign shores, but he accepted Christianity, and after his accession to the throne of Norway he 
laboured zealously to convert his subjects. The nobility rebelled against him, and appealed for assistance to Canute 
the Great of Denmark and England, who, readily responding, was made king of Norwav. Olaf fled from the country 
111 1028, but returning two years later with an army raised in Sweden, met his <leatn in the battle that ensued. 

archbishop to compensate tor the fact the Pope, and a clerical i^arty, called the 

that he was nut ot royal descent. “ Bagkn's ” that is, crosier), was 

Magnus was crowned, but was com- formed, against whom he was compelled 

])elled to grant important concessions to to contend till his di^ath. In s])ite of 

the Church, the chief of which was that that he had secured the indeiiendeuce of 

in future the archbishops and llio bishops the country liom thii hands of the clergy, 

should decide which of tlic king’s sons and at the same time strengthened the 

should rul(‘. This made the archbishop power of the king. 

the virtual head of the kingdom ; Norway After Sverre’s death, in 1202, his 
was all but an ecclesiastical fief. grandson, Haakon IV. (I2i7-i2(>3), put 

The threatened independence of Norway an end to domestic strife by abolish- 

was saved by Sverre Sigurdsson, who ing the ordeal by fire, and ])y making 

opposed Magnus as rival king in 1177. the right ot succession more definite. 

Sverie had been educated in the Faroe Under the hencticent rule of Haakon 

Islands and was destined to become a the couiitiy attained to a degree of pros- 

priest; but when he heard from his mother perity hitherto unequalled. Peace and 

that he was the son of a king he cnisscd quiet prev^ailod. Haakon contrived to 

over into Norway. At first he met with keep on fiieiidly relations with the 
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Church party without detracting from 
his own power. He improved tlie laws, 
founded towns and monasteries, built 
churches and castles. His name was 
familiar in other countries, and foreign 
princes sought 
his fnendslnp. 

Pope Innocent 
IV., who was at 
0{)eii fend witli 
the Emperor 
Frederic II.. 
offered Haakon 
the imj)erial 
crown. Haakon, 
liowev(U', who 
was tof) wise to 
accept the gift, 
and, a]>art Irom 
that, was on 
friendly terms 
with Frederic, 
answered that 
he was always 
ready to fight 
against the 
enemies of the 
Church, hut not 
against those' of 
the Pope. In the 
nor til, however, 
lie endeavoured 
to extend liis 
dominions. He 
succeeded in 
bringing Iceland and (Greenland under 
his control, and this marks the greatest 
expansion of the Norwc’gian kingdom, 

fn the second half of tlie ninth eentury, 
as we have already sc'on, discontented 
Norwegians had settled on Iceland. 
The emigrants had taken witli them 
their liousehold goods and movaldc 
pr()})crty and Ihcir cattle, and were 
doubtless settling down m their new 
country iis they had hvi'd m the old. I'he 
chief took possession of a piece of land, 
on which he built his house and a temjile 
(Hov), and over which he })resided. 
His followers settled round about ; he was 
the spiritual and tcm])oral head. Coloni¬ 
sation in this fashion continued for almost 
sixty years (874-930). 

At first the chiefs had no political 
organisation in common; each luled 
his province, or godord, independently 
of the others. However, as the island 
gradually became more thickly populated 
they felt the necessity of becoming 
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more united in politics, and, accordingly, 
in 930, drew up laws by which the island 
became an aristocratic republic. Affairs 
which concerned the whole island were 
settled lu the AUin^, which was held 
every summer, 
and in wliich 
every man liad 
a voice. The 
jnesident of the 
Alt mg was the 
lawman, who 
was ek*cted for 
a jieriod ol three 
y('ais; Jus duty 
was to r(‘(’ite the 
laws. The real 
h'gislature was 
the “ Logretta/' 
which consisted 
of the (roden** 
and their as.scs- 
sors. Judicial 
business w a s 
carried on in 
the first instance 
by a tribunal 
elected m the 
(rodarden by 
the God(‘n; the 
suj^erior courts 
were the ‘‘Fjrir- 
durigsdomar’* 
and “Fimlar- 
doinar.” which 
lield their sittings in the Alting, and the 
members of which were also ap])ointcd by 
the (h)den. Then' was no single executive 
power for the wliole inland. 

About the year 1000 the islanders were 
converted to Christianity by the Nor¬ 
wegians. The ('hurrh now began to gain 
influence, especially alter 1100, when two 
bishojnics were established on the island. 
The Goden still retained their power; 
a Gode oftini included several Godords. 
Tlien, however, tlie island was devastated 
with civil var. Idnally, in 1261, the 
islanders submitted to the kings of Nor¬ 
way under the condition that they should 
retain their own laws and native officials. 
That slate of affairs, however, did not last 
long. The Altmg lost the power (<f legis¬ 
lature, the office of “ law-reader ” was 
discontinued, and the island was governed 
by a royal official. The situation did not 
improve when Iceland, together with 
Norway, came under tlie control of 
Denmark. We may here make the 



THE GREAT WOODEN CHURCH OF THELEMARK 
The Hitterdal’s Kirke, at Thelemark, a picturesque district in 
Norway, showii in the illustnition, is g-enerally considered by 
experts to be the most remarkable wooden church in the world. 
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anticipatory note that it \\ as not until the 
nineteenth century that conditions were 
bettered. Trade, which liad for a long 
time been a monopoly (jf Danish merchants, 
became entirely free in 1854. ^ince 1874, 
the legislature is shaicd by an assembly 
ol the people—the Ailing—and the king, 
and in 1903 Iceland received a Minister of Us 
own, who lias his residence in Reykjavik, 
and is responsible to the Ailing, not to the 
Danish Parliament. 

The Icelanders have acquired great 
reputation by their literary activity. On 
this distant, lonely, aiul inhospitable 
island there nourished, during the ])enod 
of liberty, a literature 111 the vernacular, 
by reason of which the Icelanders will 
always be given a place of honour 111 the 
history of men. They carelully tieasured 
the sagas and poems which they had 
brought with them Irom their lathuland. 
They kept up by means ot travel a con- 
^ stant interc(Hirse with the outer 

of the ^vt)^d, e^])ecially with Norway, 

Icelanders home they followed loieign 

aflairs with a keen interest. 
For a long lime the poems and sagas w'ere 
transmitted orally. Put in the tweltth 
century, w’hen the Icelanders became 
familiar with the Latin alphabet, a written 
literature, both ot poetry and prose, 
sprang up. 

The most important of the poems 
are the Eddas, a collection of folk-songs, 
which date from lieathen times, and 
in which arc narratc'd stories ol the gods 


and heroes. This schxool of national poetry 
came to an end in tlu^ tenth century, and 
was replaced by the artificial poetry of the 
skalds, w^hich w'as inlhienced by Irish 
modeib. It was originally simple and 
unaftected, Init giatlually became more 
artificial and oveiloadcd with figurative 
exjircssions, and then*fore imintelligihk 
These poems w'ere generally written for the 
glorification of the kings, and tin skalds 
, , were ui the most cases court 

Famous Poets V’*" were p'eatly 

end Histerieos richly rc- 

w^ariled by the crown. One 

of the most cek'hrated, Snorie Sturless(ni, 
who died in 1241, (\iited a manual ot 
poetry, the ‘‘Lat* 1 Edda,” but w on greatt*;* 
lenow'n as a hibfoiian. At the beginning 
ot the twelfth century Arc FrocL*, who 
died in 1148, AN'ote his ‘^Islending- 
abok,'' a brn^l liislory ol Ireland, in 
which he reduced tlu histoiy ot the 
Norwegian islands to a chronological 
system, and began, perhajis in addition, 
his “ Landnamabok.” a register (.f the 
most distinguished emigiaiits, tlicir resi¬ 
dence, their successors, and tlieii late; a 
W’ork winch was aiterw’auls continued b}^ 
others. 

People now' began also to write down 
the numerous "-agas whuii liitlierto had 
been handed down orallv. Then there 
sprang up a lich saga literature, winch rose 
to the highest poiiection in the thirteenth 
century. Tlu' greatest of the saga wTiteis 
is the above-iruntioncd Snorre, who, in 


his ‘'Islending- 
ot Iceland, in 
histoiy ot the 
a chronological 
lajis in addition, 
register (i' the 
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his saga “ Heiniskringla/' has described 
the history of the Xorwegian kings from 
earliest times until 1177. The Icelandic 
family sagas arc also attractive, because 
they give an admirable ])icture of the life 
of the Icelanders dining the period of 
liberty. The share which the Norwegians 
themselves have contributed to this litera- 


Literftture 
and Liberty 
ia Iceland 


tute is comparatively insig¬ 
nificant; the most important, 
with the exception of a tew 
sagas, is the so - called 


‘^Konungskuggja,” or king’s mirror, which 


is of great signilicance in the history of 
civilisation, inasmuch as it depicts the hie. 


occupations, and duties ol the merchant, 


the courtier, and the king. 


Notwithstanding thefact that the literary 
activity of Norway was not great, the 
Norwegian kings and chiefs did much to 


encourage Nonone ” (Norwegian-lce- 
landic) literature by taking Icelandic 


poets and narrator^ of sagas into their 
service, and otherwise patronising them. 
Sverre and his descendants were 


especially noted for this ; they were 
themselves cultined men, who took 


an active interest in lit era lure. The 


literary activity ot Iceland declined wdlh 
the loss ol liberty. The old chieftain 
lamilies, wdio had been its chiel ]>atrons, 
died out, and with them ceas(‘(l the 
‘"skald” poetry and the composition of 
original sagas. 


their pow^r of legislation. From this 
time the king became the legislator; 
at the same time he .shared the right 
of jurisdiction with the people, for 
he appointed the jircsidcnts of the 
supreme courts. In order to yiromote 
trade, Magnus concluded a commercial 
treaty with England, and allow’cd certain 
privileges to the North (lerman towms. 

Haakon’s successor was his grandson 
Magnus, an in Ian t who had just succeeded 
also to the crown of Sweden ; so that for 
a time the history of the two countries 
unites. At a later stage Haakon VI. lost 
the Swedish, but not the Norwegian 
crown; and through his wafe, Margaret 
ot Denmark, the Danish and Norwegian 
crowns w^ere united when their sou Olaf 


became king of both countries in 1380. 
From this time the country rajldly de¬ 
teriorated ; it could not maintain its inde¬ 
pendence in the union. This was ]ire- 
eminently the result of the political and 
social conditions. I'here was no powerful 
aristocracy or clergy, no well-to-do and 
liberal-minded middle class; in brief, 
there was nobody wlio had the powin' or 


^ . the inclination to vindicate 

. the independence of the king- 

CrownrUnite consisted 

01 ])easants w’ho, alter Ix'iiig 
deprived of tlu'ir ])()htical pow'or, 
interest(‘d themselves only in their 
own affairs. 


The Icelanders did not altogether aban¬ 
don literary pursuits; they co])ied old 
w'orks and re-wrote the old sagas m 
verse. The Norw’egians, in the mean¬ 
time began to cultivate foreign poetry, 
and after the middle of the thirtcenfh 
century their literary energies were mainly 
directed to translating French and German 
heroic poems. The most flourishing period 
of Norwegian literature was the reign of 
Haakon Haakonsson, whicli in other 
respects, as has been mentioned above, 
was a time ol prosperity. Haakon’s son 
Wh*f King successol-, Magnus (i2()j- 
au y80), was not so povverful as his 
for Norway rendered, however, 

valuable services to the king¬ 
dom as a legislator, on account of which he 
was given the title Lagaboter or improver 
of la\ys. His chief merit w'as that he was 
the first to bring Noi^vay under one 
uniform code. By this means, it is true, 
the Lagtinge, wlierc the peasants had up 
till that time passed their own laws, and in 
consequence the people themselves, lost 


The })r()S]ierity of the country was 
ruined l)v the Hanseatic League, which 
was steadilv in( rcasing in i)ower ; at the 
same time Norw^ay w^is toiribly devastated 
in the fourteenth century by several 
pestilences, in ])articiilar by the Black 
Death, which svvejit away almost one- 
third of th(‘ population. The retrogression 
of the material WTlfare of the country was 
accom])aiiied by a decline in the literary 
lile ; after the middle of the fourteenth 
century almost all literary activity ceased. 
Decadence w^as manifest in every 
department of life; Norway follow^ed 
involuntai ily in the union and became 
more and more dependent on Denmark. 
The Danes made their way into the 
country and olitained civic rights by 
inteiTnarriage. They brought with them 
the Danish language, which displaced old 
Norwegian as the literary language and 
strongly influenced the colloquial language 
of the towns. The separate history of 
Norway is merged in that of Denmark, and 
does not emerge again for some centuries. 
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SWEDEN AND FINLAND 

FROM EARLY TIMES TO THE DANISH DOWNFALL 


S WEDEN, or Sverige (that is, the kingdom 
of the Svears), consisted at one time of 
the twomain divisions Zealand, or Svcaland, 
and (iothlaiid, or fiotoland. which receivc'd 
Iheir names from the tribes Sveai and Got ar. 
Scania, Holland, and Blekingen bc'longed 
to Denmark; Bohuslen, Herjedalen, and 
Jemtland were Norwc'gian, and Norrland 
was inhabited bv L'grian races ; only on 
the coasts of Norrland were there a few 
scattered Swedish settlements. Zealand 
and (Gothland had no common political 
organisation ; the cantons of which they 
VAie made up had each its own laws, its 
Ting and its own “ Lagman ” (Judge). 
The Lagman, who was elected by the 
peasants, was the president of the Ting ; 
it was his duty to vindicate the lights 
ol the peasantry against the king ami his 
ministers and to notify the king of the 
wishes of the people. The most noted 
of the Landschafts was Upland, where the 
'Tf c jt niost sacred shrine, the tem])le 
of Ujisala, was situated ; there 

f I residence and 

o psa a 

Ting, which served for the whole country, 
the Allsharjarting,’’ where the king was 
wont to address the people from (he Ting- 
hill near Upsala. The king, who was 
elected by the Upsvear, undertook a 
journey through the different cantons alter 
his election, to receive homage. He formed 
the link of union between the cantons, 
vdiich were ruled in his name by Jarls 
and other officials whom he aiipointed. 
The social organisation was the same as 
in Denmark and Norway. 

In mode of life, habits, and customs the 
Swedes did not differ from their .southern 
and western neighbours. Their develoj)- 
ment, howevei, was slower because they 
were cut off by their geographical situation 
from all intercourse with the Finnish and 
Slavonic races dwelling on the other side 
of the Baltic; in addition, the rivalry 
between the Svear arxd Gotar for a long 
time prevented a peaceful development. 


The Ynglingl kings, wiio were descended 
from the gods, are said to have ruled ovia* 
Sweden irorn time immemorial : the 
‘ Northern ‘^aga’^ tells of tlu'ir deeds. Tlie 
first reliable .accounts, which ai(‘, it is 
tine, vciy sc.intv aie furnished by mis- 
. sionaries who visited Sweden 
tssioAary beginning ol the ninth 

Historians . V i, u i i 

. e j centnrv’. Ansgar, who had been 

in Sweden ^ i r 

active in Denmark for some 

time went t^^ Sweaen about the year 
8';o. He was kindly received by the 
king. I'Jjcirn, and remained lor a vear 
and a halt in the neighbourhood of 
Malaren. where he won a few souls for 
Christianity. He visited Sweden again at 
a lat('r date—in 853—and worked hard to 
establish the new doctrine. But soon after 
his death the missionary work came to a 
standstill. 

It was not until the beginning of the 
eleventh century, under Olal Skotkonung— 
probablv so called on acc(')unt ol a tax, or 
scot, which he irnj'iost^d iiprin the people — 
that Chri.stianily obtained a strong loot- 
hold in the country. Olat’s father, Erik 
Segersall, the victorious, had driven out 
Sweyn Forkbeard and subdued Denmark. 
After his death, however, about Sweyn 
concluded a conli act with Olaf Skotkonung, 
recovered Denmark, and married Erik’s 
widow. Afterwards Sweyn and Olal united 
against the Norwegian king, Olaf Tryggves- 
son, who had insulted both of them, con¬ 
quered him at Svolder. in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Riigon, and in 1000 divided 
Norway fietween them. Olaf Skotkonung 
received tlu' northern poition, but lost 
it after a f(‘w years to Olaf 
Haraldsson, who freed Norway 


Where 

Christianity 

Triumphed 


from a foreign yoke. His 


attempts to recover the country 
were fniitle.ss : Ins own subiects compelled 
him to maintain peace with Norway. 
Olaf Skotkonung and his sons had received 
baptism in 1008 and Christianity made 
steady progress, especially in Gothland, 
but it was still a good while before it 
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completely won the mastery. The old 
royal line became extinct with the death 
of Olaf’s sons about lobi. About this 
time a fierce struggle out hctw’een 

the Svear and the Gbtar, which lasted lor 
almost tw’o centuries. Up till then the 
Gotar had given ]m‘cedeuce to the Svear 
in the election ot the kine tor in their pro¬ 
vince lay the national sanctuary, and 
there also the king and his family resided ; 
now. however, they clainu'd the .same 
rights as the Svear, and equal pow’er, and 
wished to choose a king from themselves. 
Since the Gotar were for the 
most j)ai t converti'd, w'hile the 
Svear still clung to j^aganism, 
the striiggli' v\as not only lu'- 
tW'Cen the two rac(‘s and their 
longs, but b(^twven heathenism 
and Christianity. In this 
struggle, in which the kings ot 
the Svear and G()tar alternately 
got the u})per hand,Christianity 
was finally victorious, and thus 
the union ol the peo})lc w^as 
greatly mrthered. 

The iKwv (lo( trmc‘ w as firmly 
established m Svealand chu'flv 
by the gentle and just King Ei ik 
IX, who changed the temple at 
'I'jisala into a Christian church 
and founded a bish(q)ric in 
Ujisala. He was also solicitous 
about the conversion ol the 
neighbouring heathen races and 
undertook a crusade against the 
Finlanders, with wiiom the 
Sw'edes had had intercourse 
since very early tinu's, and on 
whose shores there w'ere alieady 
Swx^dish settlements. The in¬ 
habitants of Finland, theUgrian 
Finns, or. as thev called them¬ 
selves, Suomalaiset, had 



for their bravery and love of freedom and 
clung to the faith of their fathers. Erik 
succeeded iu compiering and converting 
the south-wTstern tribes, and by this 
means he laid the foundation of the 
Sw edish supiemacy in Finland. Erik w as 
killed by an enemy on I^Iay i8th, iiGo, 
not long alter his return from FTnland 
It is said that miracles happened on the 
spot where he died, and ho was, therefore, 
canemised by the people ; he was after- 
w'ards regarded as the patron saint of 
Sw eden, as Erik the Holy, and the Swedish 
national ensign in the Middle 
Ag(‘s bore the name St. Erik’s 
luisign."' The inihience and 
pow'cr of the Church in Sweden 
rapidly increased with the vic¬ 
tory ol Christianitv. A national 
Church was foimed in 1164 
uiidei the Archbishop ol Upsala; 
1 he clergy reccivTul various privi¬ 
leges—for example, exemption 
from taxc's. Monastciics wTre 
introduced. The first monks 
wen. ( isterciaiis from France, 
who not only acted as spiritual 
teachers, but also instructed the 
peasants in agriculture and in 
industrial jhii suits. They w’ere 
joined later by mendicant 
monks. 

When the family to which Erik 
IX. belonged became extinct, in 
1250, Ibrger Jail, ot the rich and 
respected h'olkungei fannlygw as 
the most ]K)W’erlul man in the 
couiitiy. He w'as eiieigetic and 
well vers(‘d in state allairs and 
liad proved Inmseli a capable 
warrior in Finland where, in 
12^9, lie had established and 
cxleiuled the supremacy of 


and superstitious, but were distinguished 
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I 1 

A WISE RULER 
This memorial in Stockholm 
commemorates the rule of a 
W'an- wise and able man, Birger Sw’Odcil by tllC Subjcctioil ol lllC 
ninth son, Waidemar, be- Tavaslcs.' Although he had 

nianied a sister of the late king, 
he w^as not himsell ol royal blood and, 
thereloic, not he, but his elder son, Walde- 
mai, wa.s elected king. As the latter 
WMs not yet of age, Birgt'r, as his guardian, 
became actual ruler and governed till his 
death, on October 21st, 1256. 

At home Birger restored peace and 
order and laiscd the kingdom to a 
higli place among the northern nations, 
with whom he endeavoured to maintain 
peace and balance of power. In his 
legislation he made it his principal aim 
to adjust domestic rivalries, and he also 


dered, even before tlu _ 

century, out of tlicdistiicts cast B.rgre. d.ed i„ i2,-.6. 

and south-east of the (iiill of Finland, wiiere 
the neighbouring kindled tribes ot the 
Esthonians. Livonians and otlier Ugrians 
dwelt, into Southern Finland and had tlien 
spread over tow'aids the north. The Finns 
are divided into two groups as regards 
language and pliysifiue: the West Finns— 
the true Finns and the Tavastes—and 
the East Finns—the Carelians. As late 
as the twelfth century they had not 
founded any states, but were living in 
their original condition. Tluy wore rough 



SWEDEN AND FINLAND 


endeavoured to bring about an improve* 
ment in morals. In order to promote 
international commerce and trade he 
concluded a commercinl treaty with 
l.nbeck, for hitherto the vSwecles had 
lacked enterprise. The inhabitants of 
Liibcck, howevcj-, used tliis treaty, as they 
did those concluded with the other 
northern countrit's, to get the trade 
gradually into their own hands. Still, 
the union with Germany was useful to 
the vSwedes. Mining and other blanches 
of industry were improved bv Germans 
who had crossed over into the cour.try; 
the towns were organised in German 
fashion j they received their own guvern- 
ment and their prosperity increased. 


goofl order with a strong hand, and lived 
on good terms with Ijis neighbours, who 
even asked his helj) as arbitrator in their 
ihsputes. By various law’^^; he ])rotcctcd 
tlie }.easants against the violence of the 
barons, on account of wdiicli he wns 
given the honoured title of Ladulas 
—the castle of the liarn. The peasants, 
however, were losing their apolitical in¬ 
fluence Magnu.^ desired to extend the 
king’s power in everv direction, and 
n'served for himself tlu- right of giving 
Liws togotluT with his council and the 
highest men in the kingdom ; in this way 
the wT)rk of legislation ’passed out of the 
jicOids of the peojile. The king was also 
acknowledged as supienie judge; the 



UPSALA: A PLACE OF IMPORTANCE IN SWEDISH HISTORY 
The illustration shows the three great royal barrows at Old Upsala, about three miles from Upsala, where the 
election of the old Swedish kings took place. After his election the king undertook a journey through the 
different cantons in order to receive the homage of his people. The cantons were ruled in the king’s name by jarls. 


Stockholm in particular developed enor¬ 
mously ; it ow’cs its importance as a town 
and a fortress to Birger Jarl. OtluT 
tow’us of importance w^ore Wisby, S(3d(;r- 
kdping, Kalmar, and Lod()se. Wisby, 
which belonged to the Hanseatic League, 
w^as lor a long time the wealthiest and 
most magnilicent northern tow’n, until 
the fourteenth century, w'hen its power 
and prosperity were destroyed ]*y Walde- 
mar Atterdag. In 1266 King Waldemar 
himself took over the government, but 
soon show’ed that he was not equal to 
the task ; he w^as w^ak, fond of pleasure, 
and profligate, and in 1275 was dethroned 
by his younger brother Magnus, wdio 
resembled his lather in vigour and ability. 
Magnus (1275-1290) continued the w’ork 
of Birger; he maintained peace and 


Lagmeii, wdio had ]:)revionsly rc])resented 
the peasants and their riglits, w’cre grad¬ 
ually attaching themselves to the lords and 
be( ann^ considered as government officials. 

Till* highest functionary in the kingdom 
had hitherto been the )arl; this post, 
how’cver, became extinct witli Birger, and 
the chief men in the king’s council were 
the Marsk, the Diost, antf the chancellor. 
Magnus introduced foreign customs and 
institutions into vSweden, the most im- 
])ortant of which wa^ fho' Russtjenst, or 
mounted service. In Swtden, as in other 
northern countries, the oidigation of war¬ 
like service had been confined to naval 
defence; the country was divided into 
circuits which in the event of war had 
to furnish a ship with the crew, and in 
times ol peace paid a w ar tax. .As w^arfare 
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Decline 
of Swedish 
Navy 


on land became more common, Magmis 
wished to have an able-bodied cavalry, 
a^d decreed that whoever served him 
with horse and armour should be exempt 
from taxation. These troopers formed 
a distinct military body, and as shortly 
afterwards Russtjenst, and consequently 
exemption, became hennlitary, the basis 
ol a special nobility was estab¬ 
lished. In connection with the 
Russtjenst, knighthood was 
also introduced ; the knights, 
who were appointed by the king and were 
called lords, lor mod the nucleus ot the 
army. With the introduction, however, 
of Russtjenst there began a decline in the 
navy. Hence, tlie Swedes, like the Danes 
and Norwegians, weie forced to resign their 
naval supremacy. This now passed into 
the hands of the Hanseatic League, which 
had control over the Baltic and the North 
Seas. 

Magnus Ladulas left at his death, in 
1290, three sons, Birger, luik, and Walde- 
mar, who w’ere all minors. The eldest, 
Birger, became king ; his guardian w^as 
the Marsk Tyrgils Knutsson, Tyrgils was 
biave and clever and disrliarged the duties 
of his office with earnestness and fidelity. 
He ruled wath the same vigour and aiiility 
as Birger and Magmis ; he continued the 
work ot Erik the Pious and Birger in 
Finland and ])y subduing the savage 
Carelians completed the conquest and 
conversion of the country. It w'as a 
long time before there w'as a close union 
behveen Finland and Sweden. Swedish 
language, customs, and institutions made 
slow^ headway; and the Catliolic Church 
alone, wdiich had several able advocates, 
succeeded in gaining great power. It 
is true that Swedes settled in Finland, 
where strong castles w'ere built, and that 
Swedish commanding officers, wdio took 
up their jiermanent residence in Finland, 
formed the basis ot a Finnish nobility ; 
but the country was not incorporated 

The Basis Swedish state, and 

fl. remained fairly independent 

w K-r? Sw^edish kings, until 

^ ^ ^ the sixteenth century. When 
Birger and his brothers grew uj) they 
soon disagreed. Erik and Waldcmar were 
not satisfied witli the fiefs which they 
had received, and revolted against Birger ; 
but they were reduced to submission by 
Tyrgils, who remained faithful to the 
king. The dukes realised that it was 
necessary for their plans to depose the 
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Marsk ; they accordingly persuaded Birger 
that Tyrgils w^as to blame for the brothers* 
quarrel. Birger was sufficiently ungrate¬ 
ful amr indiscreet to order his faithful 
minister to be beheaded in IJ06. After 
Tyrgils’ death Biiger’s good fortune ceased. 
He w^as taken prisoner by his brothers in 
the same year, and in order to regain his 
freedom, was lorced to cede to them in 
1308 and in 1310 two-thirds of the king¬ 
dom. Birger meditated revenge, but acted 
as if he had forgiven everything and 
disarmed their fears by feigned Iriendship. 
How’^ever, wdien they visited him at 
Christmas, 1317, at the Castle of Nykopmg, 
he locked them into the tower, where they 
probably died of hunger. 

Birger profited little by this treachery. 
On hearing that the dukes had been taken 
prisoners, their retainers rose in rebellion ; 
Birger was com]ielled to flee. Erik’s 
three-year-old son, Magnus II., was pro¬ 
claimed king, and a regency was appointed 
ill I3i(). In the same year the child 
inherited the kingdom of Norway from 
Haakon V, (Magnusson), his maternal 
grandtathcr. Thus Sweden and Norway 
W'l're united for tlu' first time. 
However, the union was not 
very close, because the two 
kingdoms had only the one 
king in common. During the minority of 
the king tlie power of the lords grew; 
th(‘ir behaviour in tlie country was any¬ 
thing but seemly, and it did not improve 
aflei ]\Iagniis look the government into his 
< )wii hands in 1332. He was a well-meaning 
but weak prince, wlio entiri'ly lacked the 
strength necessary to control the airogant 
lords. Still, slavery was at last abolished, 
till' administration ol justice improved, 
and national and municiiial codes of law 
weie issued. 

Magnus extended his dominion by annex¬ 
ing tlie Seaman cantons. It is true that 
he was unable to keep them for any length 
of time, owing to the attacks of Waldemar 
Atterdag, so that tliey were soon reunited 
with Denmark—1360. Of his other enter¬ 
prises a war against the Russians was 
unsuccessful : they had been on hostile 
terms with the Swedes since the conquest 
of Finland. At the same time the country 
was devastated by the Black Death, 
which swept away at least a third of the 
population. The king was helpless to 
relieve the distress. In Sweden as well as 
in Norway the people had been discon¬ 
tented with him for a long time. The 


Union of 
Sweden and 
Norway 




SCENES IN STOCKHOLM. THE BEAUTIFUL CAPITAL OF SWEDEN 
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Norwegians complained that he was 
neglecting the country, and to satisfy 
them he had been forced to give them his 
son Haakon (VI.) as king in 1343. Haakon 
was also elected King of Sweden in 1362 
by the Swedish lords, whose powers and 
liberties Magnus wished to restrict. How¬ 
ever, he attached himself to his father ; 

and, in order to be able to fight 
kTh s* ^g^iinst the refractory lords with 
De*'*sea success, the two kings 

unil(;d with their former enemy, 
Waldemar Atterdag, whose daughter, Mar¬ 
garet, Haakon married. By liis marriage 
he severed liims(‘lf completely from the 
Swedish lords. Both he and bis father weie 
deposed, and the son of Magnus’ sister 
Euphemia, Albert the Younger ol Meck¬ 
lenburg, was ])roclaimed king on November 
30th, 1363. 

Haakon attempted to regain the crown 
by force ol arms, but was defeated and 
compelled to content himself with Norway; 
there Magnus also jiassed his last years. 
In this way the first union between Sweden 
and Norway was dissolved. 

A year bed'ore the death of Magnus in 
y74» occurred that of his kinswoman, 
Saint Brigitta ; she has become celebrated 
on account of lu*r visions and revelations. 
She was born about the yeai 13,02, and 
even in her childhood gave evidence of 
unusual talents, and liv'(‘d in a world of 
phantasy, m which the Saviour, the V’lrgin, 
and the saints revealed themselves to lier. 
She was filled with ideas of icform, 
preached repentance and renunciation, and 
denounced the universal immorality of the 
times. At the court, where she was lor 
a time the governess of the queen, she 
roused indignation by her severe and 
earnest reprimands ; but among the people 
she acquired great reputation as a saint 
and a projihctess. As the situation in 
Sweden was no longer congenial to her, 
she left her native country and went to 
Rome, where she died in 1373. She had 
received permission from 

Brigitta's fouiid a convciit 

“ Vadstena, on the east 

shore of Lake Wetter. In 
1370 Urban V. confirmed the rule which 
she had drawn up for the convent of the 
Brigittine order, and m 1391 she was 
canonised. The “ Revelations,” which she 
herself recorded or dictated, were trans¬ 
lated into Latin and circulated over the 
whole of Catholic Europe; they rank 
among the most important literary 
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productions of Sweden at a time when 
there was hardly any literature in the real 
sense of the word. 

Ol the pagan sagas and poems only a 
lew traces have survived. The oldest 
Swedish linguistic monuments ot which wc 
kiKHv are the numerous runic inscriptions. 
The laws of the several cantons, a few of 
which are very old, are also drawn up in 
Swedish. Everything else which has 
survived dates Irom the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, as do also the national 
code ot law—about 1350—a few rhyming 
chronicles, the Euphemia songs, many 
folk-songs, which are ai)})arently of foreign 
origin, and finally some prose translations 
ol foieigii narratives. 

The domestic conditions of Sweden did 
not im])rove with Albert’s accession. 
The king was weak and not respected ; the 
nobles jfiayed the role of masters. Assaults, 
feuds, murder, and ]dunder were daily 
oc('urreiices ; from their casth's and garri¬ 
soned (^states, which extended over the 
whole country, the lords o])]>ressed the 
peasants, whose original freedom m this 
way became siTiously threatened. When, 
« 111 I ;58(), Albert at last made an 

of Three to ootain more ill- 

Nations J*",; Mar- 

garet of Denmark into the 
country. Slie sent an army into Sweden, 
and, on February 24th, 1389, in the battle 
ot Asle near Falko))ing, won a victory over 
Albert, who was taken j)risoner. Soon tlie 
whole of Sweden submitted. Stockholm 
alone, which was suj)portcd by the 
^lecklcnburg })nnces and towns, upheld 
the cause of An)ert for sevcreil years; 
however, as he could not pay his ransom, 
the town was eventually handed over to 
the qiiec‘u. In the meantime, in 1396, the 
Swedes and Danes had chosen as their 
king Margaret’s grand-nephew, Erik of 
Pomerania, who had become king of 
Norway in 1389 ; and on June 17th, 1397, 
he was crowned in Kalmar as king of the 
three nations (Union of Kalmar). 

Peace and quiet had been restored under 
Margaret ; she managed to bridle the 
unruly nobles and to make every one 
obedient to her. But with her death, in 
1412, the peace came to an end. Erik 
XIII. did not possess the strength and 
ability t)f his foster mother ; consequently, 
his reign was injurious to the union as well 
as to each kingdom individually. He 
irritated the lords temporal and spiritual 
by liis despotic and indiscreet actions, 
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whilst he allowed his bailiffs and nobles bishop of Upsala ; however, he could not 

to oppress the peoi)le ; complaints were keep it f)ermanently. Eventually, in 1467, 

made about the bad administration and Karl was still king of Sweden, and com 

the heavy taxes, which wcie enacted with tinued ruling till his death, in 1470. ^ He 

the utmost rigour. As all complaints was succeeded by the Sturcs. Sven Sture 

were in vain the peasants ol Dalarnen rose the elder (1470-1503), his kinsman, Svante 

up in 1434 against the foreign yoke ; th^y Nilsson (1503-1512), and Nilsson’s son 

found a capable leader in Engelbrekt Sten Sture the younger (1512-1520), were 

Engelbrcktsson,and the rest of successively, as regents, the leaders of the 

Deposition them, includ- national parly and the defenders of 

of King nobles, who hoped to Sweden’s liberty and independence ; they 

lecover the power of which were supported by the people, had several 

they had been dejiri ved by Margaret. The of the nobles on their side, and successfully 

foreigners wrre driven out and Engelbrekt opposi'd the attempts of the union kings 

was extolle<l as tlic liberator ol his country to coiupaer vSweden. 

in 1435. Tiu' n<d>les, however, feared the Tlu Slures, however, found their m(>st 
powerful leader ot tli(' j3eo])lo ; they had dangerous opponents among their own 

attached themselves to the movement in countrymen—friends of the union who had 

order to obtain a diminution of the king’s <‘iitered into secret negotiations with the 

power, but they did not wish to share that Danes. Sven Sture the younger quai relied 

power with the peasants and their le*Kler. with the leader of the party, the malicious 

They were accvirdmgly not displeased and vindictivt; Archbishop of U])bala, 

when Engelbrekt was murdered on Apnl Gustav 1 'rolle, who was convicted ol high 

27th, 143b, Ijy a personal enemy, and the treason and by the orders of the regent 

Council of Stale agrt'cd with the Danish dismissed from office and arrested. There- 

Council that the uinou should be mam- upon Po])c Leo X. excommunicatecl Sven 

tained. Eiik, with whom the Danes were Sture and his followers and commissioned 

also discontented, was deposed in Septem- Cliiistian IT. to execute the 

her, 1439, and his sister’s son, Christopher j ^ bull of excommunication by 

of Bavaria, who wullingly agreed to all the force. Christian gladly sent 

conditions, was elected king in 1440. an army into Sweden in 1518. 

This was a victory foi the aiistor iacy; At the second attack, in 1520, .Stare’s 

they had obtained n king after their troops wcie beaten, and he was mortally 

own heart, and made use of their triumph wounded. Christian received homage as 

to limit the ])rivileges of the peasants. hereditary king, and was crowned on 

There were, however, a few even among November 4th by (iiistav Trolle in Stock- 

the nobility who either from ambition or holm. Christian believed that he would 

])atnotism joined the popular party ; thus secure his supremacy by severity; he 
there arose two parties, one nalioiiai, tlie wished to destroy thi^ sjhrit of mdepend- 

other attached to the union, which were once among the peo{)le and also the 

strongly ojiposed until the beginning of defiance of the nobles ; and therefore some 

the following century. After Christo- days after his coronation a number of 

pher’s death, in 1448, the national party nobles, clergy, and citizens were beheaded 

triumphed and placed a Swede, Karl in tlie market-place at Stockholm, a 

Knutsson Bonde, who had been vice- tragedy known tis the Stockholm Massacre 

regent from 1438-1440, on the throne of or Bloodbath. The corpse of Sture was 

Sweden, while the Danes chose Christian, burnt at the stake ; the estates of those 

The Tre«ic Oldenburg, as their who had been beheaded were confiscated. 

Hcrtiase latter wished to Christian however succeeded in accom- 

of Unioa maintain the union by force of i)lishing exactly tlie reverse of what he 
arms. The war was carried on had hoped the massacre would effect, for, 
by both sides with great bitterness and at the iirstigation of the youthful Gustavus 

cruelty ; and it sowed the seeds of that Eriksson Vr^a, a nobleman who had 

national hatred which was the most tragic escaped from the massacre, the Dalkarlar, 
heritage of the union. the inhabitants of the province of Dal- 

Christian I. succeeded, in 1457, in gain- arna, revolted in 1521. The Danes were 
ing the crown of Sweden with the help driven out, and, on June 6th, 1523, the 

of the union party, at the head of which Swedes elected their deliverer, Gustavus, 

^was Jons Bengtsson Oxenstierna, Arch- as their king. Hans Schjoth 
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GUSTAVUS VASA PROCLAIMED KING OF SWEDEN AT THE DIET OF STRENGNAS IN THE YEAR 1523 

From the painting by Louis Hersent, ,n the Palais Royal 





an assault at arms between the men of L» ^S and his brother CHARLES, GRANDSONS OF CHARLEMAGNB 
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litjIlCDEVEL^MmT'^e NAnONSJi 

THE REVIVAL OF THE 
HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 

AND THE REIGNS OF THE GERMAN KINGS 


T he treaty of Verdun in 84 ], between 
Lotliaii and Ins brothers, the sons ot 
Louis the Pious and grandsons of Charle¬ 
magne, arranged that Lothair should 
retain the empire and a formal sn])remaey, 
togelhei' with the Italian dominions and a 
piece f)t territory extending Irom the Aar 
and the Rhine on one side, the Rhoiu*, 
Saone and vScheldt on the other, to the 
Noitli Sea, and iiK'Indmg Friesland to the 
right oi the Rhine. Charles th(‘ Bald 
secured the district to the west ot this 
lionndarv, and Loins, wliose sejiarate 
kingdom had originally consisted ot Ba¬ 
varia, gamed the territory on the east. 
He theretore was in charge of the mam 


body of the future (lerinan nationality 
There was here no question ot any 
nationalist idea, even though at the con¬ 
firmation of the Strasbuig Oaths, on 
February nth and 14th, 842, the trooj^is 
of Charles si)oke Romance and those of 
Louis German. A man who had been 
educated under the general lay instruction 
initiated by Charles, and who was still 
^ , inspired with this spirit, the 

Translations of Nithard, acted 

in a nationalist spirit, and 


the 

Strasburg Oaths 


transcribed the oaths m 
the dialects of each people ; but no such 
thoughts or ideas inspired the general 
policy of those affected. The compact 
of Verdun was a purely geographical 
division of territory. Louis’ share was not 
intended to include “ Germans,” but the 
Bavarians, Alamanni, Franks, Thnrin- 
gians and Saxons who happened to be in 


Foundation 
of German 
Empire 


that district ; other Alamanni—in Alsace— 
and other Franks—iurtln'r away on the 
](*tt bank of the Rhine—were, like the 
Ihisians, assigned to the aitilicial Middle 
Kingdom The word ” Thiudisk,” ” (ier- 
man,” was first intended to explain that 
a man S])ok(' no Latin but only a 
vernacular diah'Ct. For convenience ol 
distinc tion, T.om^ is styled by 
students the “(ierman ” The 
rights of the loyal family as 
recognised in Ihecomjiact ol 
Verdun made Iheir mthicnce lelt, botli m 
the leahn of Louis and in the East 
F'lankish ]K)rti()n, and also in the share ol 
Lothaii. The compact ol Vi'rdun began 
to be imitated at every individual point, 
and its eItVets weri' nmltijihed in corre¬ 
spondence with the justice of the claims 
ol the victorious communities ; it seemed 
tliat the empire of Charles would be 
broken up more quickly by his own 
family than by the existing forces ol 
disruption. In tlie imperial districts of 
East Franciathc Bavarians were assigned 
to the share belonging to Carloman, the 
Alamanni to ('harlcs the Fat, and Central 
and Lower (lermany to Louis the 
Youiigei. Of the foundation of the 
German Empire by their lather, Louis 
the German, there can be no question. 

These events were largely conditioned 
by the fact that Lothair’s family soon 
became extinct, and that the questions 
of imperial succession and title were there¬ 
fore revived. As regards the latter, Louis 
the Pious and Lothair had given the 
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Struggle 
for Imperial 
Crown 

succession 


Pope the right of coronation at his desire ; 
the former had been recrovvned at Rheims 
by Pope Stey)hen. as he thought tlie first 
coronation at Aix-la-Cha])elle was in¬ 
adequate, while Lothair had received the 
imperial crown at Rome itself. An under¬ 
standing between Charles the Bald and 
the papacy secured to the iormer the 
imperial crown after the death 
of the Emperor Louis 11 ., son 
of Lothair L, in 875, though it 
actually belonged by right of 
to Charles’ elder brother 
Louis the German. The latter and his 
sons maintained their rights against 
Charles the Bald and his West Franks by 
energetic military and diplomatic measures. 
Hence they gained a considerable share 
in the plundcM* from the desolate and 
shattereil cential kingdom. 

Atter 870 the convention of Mcmsen 
advanced the houndarv ot the East 
Frankish Irinpiro to a line running from 
Geneva along the LpjXT Moselle, the 
Ourthe, and the Maas, while m 879 the 
brilliant victory ol Andernach extended 
their powers beyond the Upper Maas to 
the .Scheldt. The East Frankish Empire 
thus included not only almost all the 
unniixed “ German ” tribes, hut als(> a 
number of Romance subjects, and even 
now it was not regarded as natural 
that the boundaries of nationalities 
should coincide with those of states. 
Metz and its immediate iieighbourhooil 
formed at all times an isolated centre of 
Romance language and civilisation. There 
were, moreover, Romance peo]dos in the 
Eastern Empire, further to the west of the 
upper Lotharingian district in modern 
Belgium, from the Central Scheldt to the 
Maas ; these weie the Walloons, a 
Romance people, speaking a language ol 
Keltic origin with many Frankish addi¬ 
tions, and clearly distinguished from 
the later French. The Low Frankish 
Flemings, who were (iermans, 
inhabited the coast beyond the 
Scheldt, in the West Frankish 
Empire, to Dunkirk. Eventu¬ 
ally the imperial throne was rec .*>^ered 
by the most successful son of Loni':^ the 
German, Charles. 

In the East Frankish Empire the Caro- 
lingian family disappeared, through death 
and misfortune, as rapidly as in the two 
other lines. After 882 the Emperor 
Charles III., known as the Fat, found 
himself master of the whole kingdom, 
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Charles 
(he Fat on 
the Throne 


Even then, however, no uniform national 
German empire was developed. Before 
long Charles merely became once again 
the chief of the whole Carolingian Empire, 
as in Western Erancia (ierman help was 
urgently required against the North¬ 
men. The present incapacity of Charles 
made it impossible for this help to be 
rendered, and a final solution of the 
problem thus became inevitable. West 
Erancia and the new kingdoms of Bur- 
gundia and Italy went their own way, 
while the leading tribes of East Erancia 
combined to break away from the dis¬ 
honourable government of Charles. It 
IS through this somewhat negative enter¬ 
prise and this military agreement that the 
German Empire and nationality was really 
founded. The Gennan representatives 
united to elect a leader m place of the 
legitimate emperor, and chose from his 
tamily, as his nearest blood relation, 
.Armilf, the illegitimate son ol Charles’s 
deceased brother, Carloman, who had held 
a Bcivarian oitice in Cannthia. 

This change introduced the prmci])le of 
royal election into CuTman history—a 

New Wa of which was belter than 

ew ayo v^^ccessiou of the most 

nearly related families, thoiigli 
an Emperor , , , f. 

not so good as dynastic 

primogeniture. The elections were not 
conducted upon any revolutionary prin¬ 
ciple ; it was not demanded that the suc¬ 
cession should remain undetermined until 
the death ol the existing king, or that 
all other considerations should be dis¬ 
regarded. The traditional feeling that the 
succession onghi to be vestecl in the 
reigning lamily continued to exercise a 
Jiardly diminished influence, and remained 
prej)on(^lerant until the interregnum, and 
indeed for some time subsequently. The 
innovation, however, that the successor 
w^as subjected to general recognition by a 
process of election which might take place 
even during the lifetime ol the reigning 
monarch, modified the dynastic idea, and 
led to a connection of the two theories. 

In the case of Arnulf’s son, Louis 
the Child, tlie anointing and coronation 
were carried out by the hand of the 
bishops lor the first time in the history 
of the East Frankish kings; in West 
Erancia this transference of the ceremonies 
usual at an imperial coronation to the 
coronation of an emperor had been 
employed to confer greater distinction 
upon Charles the Bald. 
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Arniilf (SSy-Sgg) was distinguished for act for themselves, were able to impose 
his brilliant victory of October 20th, 891, any permanent clieck up(m these invaders, 
at Lowen on the Dyle. This prevented The stage was now clear for the appear 
the Northmen from plundering or lorti- ance of the tribal duchy ; the election 
fying positions in Germany, which was ol Arnulf to the kingship had definitely 
then (lefenceless bv sea. Henceforward established the elective tlieoiy and super- 
Nortli-west France and the British Islt*s sed(xl the partitions ol the kingdom 
remained the sole areas ojien to their among the loyal families. ArniilFs illegiti- 
enterprises and establishment. Thes(‘ mate son Zwentibald, the namesake ot 
raids, like the settlements of the North- the great Moravian despot Sviatopolk. 
men in Russia, are to be regarded as a w'hile joint king i>f Loiharingia, had 
se(iucl ol the general Teutonic migration, succeeded only in discrediting this formot 
and ]K)int to a seruis ot related causes aiul partition and in driving Ins subjects from 
events in the same manner as th(‘ gieat liimself to Louis the Child. Tribal par- 
migration proper. Arnulf’s interleicnce ticularism as such was f.ir fiom abolished. 



THE REGALIA OF THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE OF THE GERMAN NATION 


in Italy and his assumption of the imperial In place of the partition kings—no longer 
crown have but a temporary importance, members of the royal stock—native rulers 
Immediately after his reign the crown attempted to make themselves supreme 
became the object ol petty papal intrigues with the goodwill of the people ; these 
with Burgundia or native rulers who w'cre traced their descent from families possess- 
aiming at a dominant position in Italy, ing hereditary estates and prestige ; their 
and had secured their independence as im])ortance was increased by the tenure 
officials under the empire’s vanishing power, of high offices. It w^as not immediately 
Under Ai null’s successor Germany w'as clear in every case wdiich family was the 
terribly ravaged from the south-east by most capable of rule, or would be able to 
the Magyars; neither the government, maintain its ground if appointed. In 
which ruled in the name of Louis the Child Franconia, for instance, there w'as a keen 
(899-911), nor the bold individual resistance rivalry between the Conradiner family, 
of the tribal duchies, which now began to' which was settled in the Lahn district, 
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Church Leaders 
in Imperial 
Government 


and the eastern family of the Babenbergers, 
which held, property on the Upper Main. 
The im])erial government itself favoured 
Conrad and helped him to secure a definite 
victory over the Babenbergers, permitting 
him also to adopt the somewhat indefinite 
style ol (Juke. Under Louis the Child, 
the title ot duke became, in Saxony, 
Francia, Alamannia and 
Bavaria, the ordinary 
method of denoting a 
popular header. The samt" 
was the case in Lothanngia, where the 
original sense of Frankish relationship had 
been modiiied by historical (ivemts. 

About (joo the imperial government 
consist(‘d chietly of the leading ecclesiastics 
of East Francia, Archbishop Hatto of 
Mainz and Bishop Salomo of Constance. 
Under Louis the Pious, the clergy had 
attempted to secure all possible political 
unity in order to pres(Tve their ecclesias¬ 
tical unity ; so now, when the division of 
the em])ire into halves had pnwed definite 
and irrevocable, the}/ attempted to pursue 
some ])olicy (d' union within the Fast 
Francian division Tliere w^ere at the 
saiiKi tmu' more direct motives to influence 
their action. The results which the 
iippei clergy might expect Irom the 
division ot the empire among the leading 
princely families were also to be expected 
from the more obvious and tangible 
power that the dukes either claimed or 
exerted over the bishoprics which lay 
within their spheres ot government. 

Thus, in (jii, when Louis died m child¬ 
hood, leaving no heir, the ejdscopate im¬ 
mediately undertook the choice ot an East 
Frankish king ; the laity olfered no opjio- 
sition, as this seemed the surest means of 
breaking away from the hei editary claims 
of the West Frankish Carolingians and 
irom the collective monarchy. Whether 
they would (jbey the new ruler ot 
their choice w^as another (Question. The 
Frankish count or duke, Conrad, was 
Conrad elected. He w^as a suitable 
Receives a the eyes of the 

Crown^* ^ leading ecclesiastical princes, 
and he was also related to the 
Carolingians, so that the breach with the 
old dynasty seemed less violent ; and by 
the choice of Conrad the crown remained 
“•among the Franks.” Upon all these 
mesti(ms people thought as tribesmen; 
therefore the crown was regarded as the 
property of the Frankish tribe. A reqticst 
wasT sent to the most powerful duke, the 
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Saxon Otto, of the house of the LudohiTigs, 
which was declined ; this was but one of 
the preliminary negotiations which pre¬ 
ceded the election at Forchheim, on 
Frankish soil, on November 8th, c^ii. 

Such was the indiffinence with which 
the revival of the monarchy was viewed ; 
its existence w'as made conditional upon 
individual consent, and its power was yet 
further diminished. None the less it 
remained in existence, and, precarious as 
that existence was, it yet became a tra¬ 
ditional and historical idea. 11 its prac¬ 
tical power decreased, it secured an in¬ 
fluence Jess easy to estimate, which 
evamtiially enabled it to surmount the 
(Considerable dangers which were yet to 
threaten its existence. Hence, we observe 
that the passage Irom Charles the Great 
onwards through German history is by 
no means direct, and is (Explicable solely 
by the partitions between 84j and Syi*. 
Ot bis immense, slat("smanlike work, 
many achi(‘V('mcnts disappeared entirely 
and with unmerited rapidity. The ])(*nna- 
nent element in his work, wdiich exercised 
an enduring and decisive influence u])on 
^ , (rermany, is the fact that 

aremftgAes (^jj^j-lesunited a large number 

Influence Teutonic tribes 

on Germnny 

Rhine with Ins own em})irc ; by adminis¬ 
tration, by civil and ecclesiastical govern¬ 
ment, he bound them so firmly together 
that they were unable to separate in spite 
of their mutual animosity. Their crowm. 
iKJwever, their political union, their com¬ 
mon institutions, and their future nation¬ 
ality were plants w^hich either withered or 
grew with difficulty, and foi a long time 
could be prescrve(l from extinction only 
bv the most careful attention. 

These new growths would certainly 
have perished had not Conrad L, or 
whoever advised him, taken a step in the 
hour of death which produced a profound 
and salutary impression. Tlie proud and 
powerful Saxons were extremely anxiims 
that the crown and the leadership should 
fall to themselves, the youngest members 
of the imperial alliance. Expediency and 
gener(jsity, on the other hand, urged the 
Franconians to give their consent. In this 
way they remained the supporters and 
preservers of the power of the crown, 
though this was a pleasure which they did, 
not exaggerate. Thus, in the midst of 
general indifference, these two tribes at 
last elected a king, the son of the deceased 
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Duke Otto. The most dangerous moment 
in the existence of the German crown had 
been passed, and hence tor ward all was 
progress. 

The methods of Henry 1 . (the Fowler) 
consisted largely in a policy of humouring 
the particularist spirit as far as possible. 
He acted like the layman he was, grant¬ 
ing neither the right ol coronation nor any 
obvious influence to the imperialist section 
of the clergy ; their influence would not 
have suited him personally, and his 
energies were expended chiefly m cases 
where others would have been glad of ins 
help, entirely lor the benefit of his Saxons, 
in whose duchv the Thunngians were 
incorporated. Thus it was only Ins own 
duchy that lie liberated from the Magyars 
in 933 by means ot a truce and a victory, 
acting as if this were the course ol action 
generally a])])roved. He proceeded v(Ty 
cautiously to secure the recognition of the 
supreme royal authority in Bavaria and 
Alainannia (Swabia) ; he even left the 
appointment ot Bavarian bishops in the 
hands of the Bavarian duke. As soon, 
however, as the Swabian duchy fell vacant 
and a leader w'as recpiired, he 
PoHc immediately chose a foreign 

crHcnr I country from 

^ ‘ among the Franconian sup¬ 

porters whom he wished to reward. 
Lotharingia alone, which with its duke, 
(jiselbert, had given offence to all the 
other Germans, he proceeded to treat 
severely on the first favourable oppor¬ 
tunity, which he also seized to secure his 
recognition as East Frankish king by the 
West Frankish government, though he 
was not himselt a Caroiingian. He carried 
on his former Saxon policy, wdth the 
military power of his well-trained Saxon 
troops, by making an advance into the 
Slavonic lands ot Eastern Europe. He 
thus pointed out the road for the future, 
which was to be a German and not 
merely a Saxon line of advance, so soon 
as the tribes co-operated and the gain of 
the individual became that of the nation. 
The same remarks apply to his creation 
of a Saxon frontier against the Danes, the 
mark of Schleswig. 

The succession of his son, Otto L, which 
be had personally secured, began in 936 
with a kind of manifesto against Henry’s 
careful policy of retirement. The new 
generation and the imperialist clergy were 
anxious to announce their theory of the 
constitution. Otto was crowned in 


Aix-la-Chapelle with great solemnity and 
reaped the fruits of Henry’s silent suc¬ 
cesses. The great dukes acted as his 
household officers during the coronation 
least, thus admitting their j.osition, not 
only as .servants of the empire, but also 
as servants ol the king. Otto further 
announced his general position as primus 
« inter pares and a crow'ned tribal 

Franks duke by immediately c itrust- 
. « . iiig the baxon government to 
the hand of a representative, 
Hermann Billung, who was specially 
commissioned to guard against the Danes 
and the Baltic pirates. With Hermann the 
great Margrave (iero administeicd the 
iiontiers and din cted the Saxon policy of 
expansion upon the .Slavonic side. 

Otto was anxious from the out^>ct to 
appear as the universal king, equally 
snpircmc m everv matter. The natural 
leaction took place , theic were dissensions 
between Saxons and Franks; revolts 
weie joined by tw^o of Otto’s own 
bi others, who had been unable to under¬ 
stand why Otto should be (‘levated 
rathei than themselves, at this moment 
w'hen the dynastic theory wixs only 
na.scent ; there wt*re c()mj)iicati()ns with 
several of the dukes and with the superior 
clergy in the course ol these revolts. 
Otto had .some difficulty in averting these 
dangers, and as among thi; Danes, Bur¬ 
gundians, and West Franks, or French, 
there was no lack ol tribal or dynastic 
tendencies, a kind ol protectorate over 
their kings was immediately offered him. 

Otto’s system of placing the duchies m 
the hands ot personal friends or imme¬ 
diate and younger relations was not carried 
out in every cast*. His son, Ludolf of 
Swabia, was no exception. He, like his 
Bavarian uncle Henry, Otto’s brother, 
was carrying on an independent foreign 
policy beyond the south frontier, exactly 
as the duchy had done during the weakest 
period of the German crown. Henry, how^- 
- , ever, having learned wisdom 

. by many attempts at revolt 
.. ^ and past favours, maintained 

** ^ friendly relations with Otto, 

whereas Ludolf was inclined' to act out of 
jealousy with his uncle Hence the Swabian 
duke was induced to challenge his father 
prematurely to a trial of strength. The 
latter’s interference in Italy was urged 
upon him by the necessity of showing 
that the king himself was master of his 
foreign policy. The Saxons thus followed 
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the paths leading beyond the Alps which 
had been used by the old Merovingians 
and by their successors, the Carolingians. 
of whom Arniilf was the last. 

At length the claims of Kast Francia to 
Italy aiul the im])erial crown, which had 
long bec'n allowed to lapse, were revivcid. 
Otto acted like Charles the Great by pro- 
^ ♦ n-j claiming himself “ Rex Fran- 

f * corimi ct Langobardoium’’ 

^ Pavia, and by demanding 

the imperial crown at Koine 
shortly afterwards. Bctw’een these tw'o 
steps he married Adelheid, the sister of his 
protege'. Conrad of Burgundy, and th(‘ 
widow of Lot hair, one of the. kings who tor 
some decades past had occupied I talian soil 
by usurpation. She was a pleasing and 
distinguished lady though she dul not 
bring with her the Italian crowm a gitt 
which Otto, indeed, had never expected. 

The imperial crowm was refused him 
])y the timorous Alberic, who had made 
himself governor (»1 Rome and lord of the 
papacy ; in Germany the old revolts weie 
foi a moment revived with the help ot 
Ludolf. Otto therefore returned and 
agreed to a convention concerning Italy, 
which satisfied no one exc^^pt Henry of 
Bavaria, who gained the ohl Fiiuh with 
Verona and Acpiileia lor his duchy. 
Among the dissatistied parties was BeiTii- 
gar ot Ivrea, who had regarded his own 
kingdom in Italy as secure upon the death 
of Lothair, and who had now' received 
only a diminished feudal kingdom ; dis¬ 
satisfied also were Otto’s son-in-law', the 
Frankish duke, Conrad of l.orraine, and 
Ludoll and his partisans. 

A new and lorniidahle nwolt broke out, 
the danger of which was increased by 
simultaneous invasion of the Magyars, but 
public opinion declared in favour of the 
king. Alter 934, Otto suppi essed the revolt 
ancl initiated a new' policy, entrusting to the 
bishops a certain share of the secular 
government in the duchies and counties, 
xk ri securing that close personal 

PoHc connection with them wdiich 
f o« desired to introduce in 

® ® the case of the dukes. His 

capable brother Bruno, the Archbishop 
of Cologne, was given tlie supervision of 
Lotharingia, always a thorn in the side 
of the empire, and it was henceforvvaid 
divided into two duchies. For the help 
of the Saxon policy against the Slavs, 
and the Gerinanisation of the country 
beyond the Elbe, he proposed to support 
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the power of the army and the margrave 
by making Magdeburg on the old frontier 
a metropolitan seat, and thus a 
centre of ecclesiastical activity. Upon 
the Magyars’ return in ()55, Otto inflicted 
upon them at the Lechti'kl, near Augsburg, 
a heavy defeat which linally liberated 
(kumany from the.se marauding raids, 
and w'as regarded throughout tlie empire 
as an exploit which had secured the salva¬ 
tion of the common monaichy. 

The consec|uence and ])ower of the ener¬ 
getic German king were now' obviously in 
their maturity both at home and abroad ; 
all his activity and all earlier events were 
turned to some account. The sidendour 
of the age of Charles the (keat either 
revived or was surpassed ; Greeks and 
Saracens sent embassies with presents of 
honour from empire to empire, according 
to tlie forms ot courtesy 111 use at the 
jieriod. This tact was an invitation to 
consider the possibility ot reviving the 
imperial power of Charles. It was a 
possibility further implied by the fact 
that the Saxon dynasty had attempted 
and failed to unite its intori‘sts w'ith those 
ot th(' tribal dukes, had trans¬ 
ferred its favour to tlu' u])j)('r 
clergy ot the empire, and was 
in close s\’in])athy with tin* 
missionary and universal aims ot the 
Church. The Church and its w ide influence 


A Policy 
that Pointed 
to Rome 


}K)Ssessed a w holly imworthv head in Po])e 
John XI 1 . , and it was flieretore idl the 
moiv mi])()rtant to wathdraw' no longer 
from the Roman ecclesiastical centre ol 
gravit}^ the influence ol an imj)cnal power 
which could make ecclesiastical policy its 
owm and become the ally and patron ol the 
Church. Moreover, the revival ol the 
empire would piovide a dehnite solution 
ol those Italian yiroblems which had been 
laised by the behaviour of Berengar and 
of his son, Adalbert. Every recent deve¬ 
lopment ol Otto’s later jiolicy seemed to 
point the way to Rome. The foundation 
ot the archbishopric of Magdeburg could 
most easily be arranged at Rome, since it 
was op]X)sed by the Metropolitan of Mainz, 
who could, from Rome, be prohibited from 
fiuther extending his great ecclesiastical 
piovince eastward. 

It therefore appeared that the most 
tangible national object, the extension of 
the empire and ot the nationality upon 
the Baltic and in the eastern interior, 
could best be furthered by measures under¬ 
taken in the distant country of Italy. 
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BISHOP BERNARD RECEIVING EMPEROR HENRY II. AT THE CATHEDRAL AT HILDESHEIM ON PALM SUNDAY, 

From tljc j^amting b\ Professor Herrmann Prell. in the Town Hal] at Hildeshcm., b> the arlisi s pcrinisaion 
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The expedition to Italy was begun in 
q6i ; in the course of it Otto accepted 
the T-ombard crown, and was finally 
crowned as emperor at Rome by the Poi)e 
on February 2iul, q6j. Henceforward the 
imperial ixivver was not thought to have 
been fully acquired until this form was 
carried through. Shortly afterwards the 
pajiacy was reformed by a 
lorcibie change ot Pope under 


Reform 
of the 
Papacy 


the judicial supervision o[ the 
emperor liimseli. Northern and 
Central Italy immediately became new dis¬ 
tricts ol tlie empire, as formerly under 
Charles tlu* (ireat ; the Po])e became the 
chiel imperial bishop, even as tlie Metro¬ 
politan of Mainz ha<l b'cen the duet 
bishoo of the German kingdom. The 
latter was obliged to assent to the bestowal 
of archiepiscopal rank upon the new sec of 
Magdeburg. 

Like Charles, Otto piocceded to effect 
a comj)osition with Byzantium, which 
was indignant at his rise to powder. 
Alter much ill-feeling an understanding 
satislactory to both sides was secured bv 
the inarriago of the emperor’s niece, Theo- 
phania, with Otto's son and namesake, 
whom he had already, in ()br, ap[K)inted to 
succeed him. Like Louis the Pious, this 
second Otto becanu' empeior during bis 
lather’s lifetime, in ()()y, lor the pnrj)oseb 
ol the Greek marriagt' contract. The 
Saxon dynasty thus calmly cbtahlished 
itself, both in its old and new ])Ositions, 
and it seemed that Otto the (beat w'as 
about to resume the Carolingiaii tradi¬ 
tions in their entiiety, when he died on 
May 7th, 973, 

The government of Otto 11 . (973-983) 
is remarkable in Germany rather lor the 
continuance than the extension of his 
father’s work. The centre of gravity for 
the empire shifted so far that it no longer 
remained in Germany. The existence of 
the imperial crown made the Lombard 
crown a superfluity, and this later theory ol 
„ ^ the situation secured the com- 

Adairs plete uniformity of the whole 

we‘r« *D.eia.d Imperial ^semblies 

Upon Italian sou decided 
the affairs of Germany. For the coronation, 
the emperor’s successor, the child Otto IJL, 
who was designated at Verona the Arch¬ 
bishop ot Ravenna, as well as the Arch¬ 
bishop of Mainz, travelled to Aix-la- 
Chapelle. The relations of this son of 
Adelheid and husband of Theophania with 
the Mediterranean thus differed widely 
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from those entertained by the successor 
of Henry 1 . 

The conquest of (.ira*co-Saiaceu Lower 
Italy — an enterprise threatened by 
Otto 1 . in order to put prc.ssure on 
Byzcintium — became tor Otto 11 . the 
most important object ot his reign. His 
carelessness brought down upon him the 
appalling defeat of July i5tli, 982, at the 
modern Capo di Colone, south ol Cotrone. 
w'hich inflamed the slumbering hostility 
of the Lombards. Wends and Danes. The 
emperor died before he could repair these 
heavy losses. The difficult wairk of re¬ 
storing the prestige of the cm})ire devolved 
upon the regent Tbeopbania. With the 
help of Archbishop Wilhgis of Mainz 
she defeated the intentions ol the younger 
Henry of Bavaria, a grandson of Henry 1 . 
and a Ludolfing, who considered himself 
as much better (Qualified to rule than a 
queen-regent ot alien nationality and 
(lynasty, or even, m the last resort, than 
Otto HI. himself, who. though crowmed, 
W’as still a minor. 

Otto HI. suli(‘red more than any otlu'r 
German ruler from the consciousness that he 
^ was nothing l)nt a Cicrnian. 

k * learn iioin reliable evi- 

o ing n bnice that Theophania w’as 
a ermaa inclined to manifest lu'r ])ei- 
sonal scorn and contempt lor the (Germans, 
and even for tlic' German characteristics of 
her ow'ii husband. Otto HI. complained of 

the rudeness ol his Jsaxon character,” 
which had not been entirely overcome 
]:)y his tutors, who were chiefly lorcigneis, 
or by the foreign friends with whom he 
surrounded himself. He changeil his 
capital to Rome, and thus to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of his friend (jorhort, whom he 
made Pope Sylvester IL in 999. He 
fulfilled that theory of the empire which 
had already been manifest at the court of 
Otto IL, by organising his court upon 
Byzantine models. He proclaimed him¬ 
self upon his seal and otherwise as the 
first real restorer of the Roman Empire in 
the full sense of the term ; for this reason 
he added ” Romanornm ” to the title 
‘* Imperator.” He regarded the Germans 
merely as a nation subject to the empire, 
wdiich had its capital in Rome. He 
assumed the secondary title “ Saxonicus,” 
by w^hich he meant not the Saxon,” but 
“ the Governor of the Saxons,” after the 
pattern of the old triumphal titles of 
Africanus, Germanicus, etc. Believing 
that the prestige ol this emirire w^as but 
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increased by powerful vassals, he be¬ 
stowed ecclesiastical independence uix)n 
Poland by founding the 
archbishopric of Gnesen 
over the grave of his 
Czech fiiend, Woitech. 

This measure destroyed 
the usefulness of Magde¬ 
burg. In the same spirit 
he freed the Poles from 
their obligations to the 
German Empire and to 
the Saxons. He lielped 
the Hungarians to secure 
a royal crown as a papal 
fief, and to found the 
archbishopric of Chan. 

By the latter measure he 
, destroyed the position of 
tlic Bavarian Church 
among tlie mixed jieojdes 
of the Hungarian terri¬ 
tory. 

Otto was lumself to 
feel the bitterness of 
beholding the collaj^sc' of 
the (unpire thus modelled 
upon antique forms. The 
Romans drove out the 
(ierman who had re¬ 
nounced his nationality kunigunde and henry ii. 


secure the transformation 
on the Upper Main into 



in order to 
of the Slavs 

true (icrmans. His in¬ 
terference in Italian 
affairs in 1004 was merely 
confined to preventing th(i 
foundation of a national 
sniiremacy by Ardnin, or 
Hartwm, of Ivrea. 

Instead of treatir Ger¬ 
many aiid Italy as one 
kingdom, after the ex¬ 
ample of Otto II., he 
lollowed that ol Otto 
1., and accepted the 
Lombaid crown which 
Aiduin had teni])orarily 
lost. In 1014 he made 
a rapid journey to uceive 
the 1 m ]) e rial crown. 
This restoration of the 
(German monarchy as 
ruling separate kingdoms 
l<‘d to the acquisition of 
Jhirgimdia tor the Ciei- 
man ciovvn through a 
tn*atv which jironused 
(ierman protection to the 
childless king, Rudolf III. 
The latter 111 return 


from his 


'‘aurea Roma.'' He died 
in 1002, while he was 
attempting to make a 
forcible rc-entiy, and the 
transference ol Ins corpse 
to (Germany was completed 
amid the revolt of Italy. 

King Henry J L,' a 
Ludolfing of the Bavarian 
line, whose election was 
not secured without the 
opposition of rivals, is, 
more than all others, the 
rt'sturer of the royal power 
in Ciermany and the Ciei- 
man sphere ot interest. 
Although personally a 
South German, he resumed 
the policy of the Saxon 
rulers. He averted the 
danger of a great Slav Em- 
j)ire, under the energetic 
Duke Boleslav Chabry, 
maintained (rcrman sup¬ 
remacy over Poland and 
Bohemia, and founded 
the bishopric of Bamberg, 


- The Emperor Henry II. and his wife Kunigunde, U»yal SUC- 

parnpered from their tomb in the Cathedral at Bamberr! COSSlOll to Hciiry lU hlS 



“RESTORER OF THE EMPIRE ” 
The Emperor Otto III., who suffered 
from the consciousness of oeing “ nothing 
but a German,” changed his capital 
to Rome, and proclaims himself as the 
first real restorer of the Roman empire. 


tcrritorv. This acquisi¬ 
tion, which could not be 
refused, and also Henry’s 
close but entirely polit¬ 
ical relations witli the 
Church, which were main¬ 
tained not so much through 
the worldly-minded 
bish<4)s as through the 
refoiiners, obliged him to 
enter the paths of imperial 
policy. In 1019 and T020, 
at the request of the Pope 
and at the appeal of the 
faithful Lombard episco¬ 
pate, he was begged to 
return to Italy. He un¬ 
dertook the journey in 1021 
and 1022, and re-organ sed 
the affairs of the north and 
centre. In his case, how¬ 
ever, all these resumptions 
of imperial policy had a 
prospect of permanence and 
success,as he had previously 
been careful to secure the 
predominance of Germany. 
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THE POPE’S HUMILIATION OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR HENRY IV. 


In the course of the bitter strug:grle between Pope Grego^ VII. and King Henry IV., the former excommunicated the 
emperor and deposed him from the imperial dignity* Henry, unable to bear the social results of the papal ban, 
scrambled over the silvery sl^es of Mont Cenis, in the depth of an unusually severe winter, that he might make his 

E eace with the angry Pope. Gregory retired to the castle of Canossa, and to that fortress high up in the Apennines 
e was followed ^ the humble emperor. For three days Henry, clad in the thin white robe of a penitent, shivered in 
the courtyard of Canossa, and absolution was at length granted to him only on humiliating terms of submission. 













THE FRANCONIAN EMPERORS 

AND THEIR LONG STRUGGLES WITH THE PAP/\CY 


T he policy of the cliildless Henry II. 

was continued in many respects by 
Conrad II., a Rhineland Franconian of 
Salic extraction. His dexterity in crush¬ 
ing a Franconian rival of tlie same name 
secured his success in the royal election 
of Seyitemlier 24th, 1024. The emjiire 
had thus passed out of the hands of the 
Saxons, who had practically lost it in 
1002 ; such, at any rate, was their own 
oyiinion when the Bavarian l)uk(i IF'nry 
secured the crown, although h(‘ was a 
Ludolhng. The lact that it now returned 
to th(' Franconians was due no< so much to 
a regular resumjition oi the old priiicijile 
of succession as to the closer relations 
subsisting among the great Rhine eccle¬ 
siastical princes. Conrad, though not edu¬ 
cated by court cha])lains like most future 
emyierors, but by laics, like Henry L, did 
not reject the imyierial ideas which were 
forced iiyxin his notice in the most varied 
- . directions. He attemyited to 

mpena combine them with an essen- 

#0 r A tially German ywlicy. Hence 

after the Italian hishoyis had 
visited him at Constance during his 
royal progress and had invited him to 
come to Italy, he accey:)ted the invitation 
in 1026, received the imyierial crown in 
1027, extended the power of the em- 
])ire from Lombardy, where it was urgently 
required, to the south, including the yiosi- 
tion of the Normans, who were now settled 
in Lower Italy. As the legal successor of 
Henry he was able to ren(*AV the comyiact 
with the king of Burgundy and to re¬ 
sume the government of the country in 
after Rudolf’s death, being for¬ 
mally elected and crowned in this case as 
in Italy. The Imperium of the (mermans 
thus comprehended three separate king¬ 
doms, with a guarantee for their perma¬ 
nent union. 

The alliance of the Polish duke, Mesko 
II., with his uncle Canute of Denmark 
and England threatened danger to this 
government, which Conrad was able to 


avert by immediately contracting a Iriend- 
shiyi o( ‘ his own with the Danish king. 
This was consolidated in 1035 
marriage of the ernywor’s son, Henry III., 
with ('amite’s daughter Guiiliild, or 
Kunigiinde, and by the surrendt‘r at that 
„ , „ moment of the mark of 

Joined Schleswig. The brave Saxons 

w . settled in this mark nanained 
none the less (icrmans, and 
ev^n advanced tlu'ir nativiiiahty beyond the 
Schlei, liirthcr northward. This triend- 
shiyi madt‘ it possible' to retain th<‘ imj)erial 
supremacy unimpaired m l\)land and 
Bohemia, and in 103(1 to bring to a Iri- 
umy)hant conclusion certain comydica- 
tions with a j'leoyile who had been useful 
as allies against Poland, the Slav Liutizes 
Polish and Burgunifian affairs gave rise 
to certain difiiculties, with which was 
connected the revolt of Conrad’s stepson, 
Ernest, the heir of the Swabian duchy, 
and Count Conrad, who in 1024 had been 
over-reached in the royal election by the 
adroit management of Archbishop.Aribo, 
who wished to secure the election to the 
elder Conrad. However, Conrad 11 . sur¬ 
mounted all the.se difficulties m 1030. 
In the constitutional and social de¬ 
velopment of the einyiire Conrad j^roved 
himself a practical and creative ad¬ 
ministrator. Both in Germany and in 
Italy he supported the vassals of the 
great feudal lords in their efforts to secure 
a hereditary title to their fiefs. By 
this action he united the interests of that 
class with those of the crown, and by 
this means also in Italy the allegiance to 
^ , the emyiire, which was re- 

onra s cognised by most, if not by 
p j. all the bishoy:)s, was laid 

^ upon broader foundations. 

The success of this policy was most 
obvious in the powerful ywsition which it 
gave to Conrad’s heir, Henry III. He 
restored the balance between the conflict¬ 
ing powers of Bohemia and Poland— 
Bohemia in this case being the aggressor— 
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and secured the obedience of both to the 
empire; in Ilungary the monarchy recently 
established by v^tefan was involved in the 
fierce confusion ol a struggle with old 
Magyar consei vatism. Here the emperor 
was able to asseil the haidal supremacy 
of tht emi)irc in 1044-1045, though it 
was a lehitionship which soon afterwards 
, was very loosely interpreted. 

Henry s reelesiastical side 

see 1C ];)ositioii was deter- 

mined by an education m 
spiritual pnnciples and ])ractiees whicli 
had given an ascetic turn to his character ; 
hi‘ was accustomed to lament the seciilat 
nature of his father’s character and policy. 
After Gunhild s death he was confirmed 
111 tliis point of vi(‘W by his marriage with 
Agnes of Poitou ; she was a zealous piijiil 
of the strict reforming movement which 
originated at Cluny. The struggle had 
begun against simony—that is to say, 
against the purchase of offices, or the return 
of ecclesiastical revenues to the patron 
—and against other secular influences 
within the Cliurch, wffiich were the con¬ 
sequence of its enormous temiioral posses¬ 
sions. Henry considered tins business the 
empire’s sjiecial task, and placed himself 
entirely at the service of tlii' high aims 
which had been pomti'd out to the Church 
and the ])apacy. He checked the tendency 
ol the German episcopate to form an inde¬ 
pendent national Church ; and partly in 
the interests of the authority of the crown 
he rej)n‘ssed the simomacal leanings of the 
bislio])s, who had become temporal princes 
of wude power, by emjihasising the ascetic 
theory of the worthlessness of earthly 
possessions and by sup])orting the monas¬ 
teries founded upon the principles of the 
Cluniac reforms in wliicli Henry II. had 
already shown special interest. 

Three Poi>es who were fighting simul¬ 
taneously for precedence in Rome were 
deposed by Henry in 104b. His action 
aroused consideralDle surprise, but it was 
« p not a difficult task, and was 
anything but a victory over the 
by Henry Church. Hc thus made room 
for a papacy conducted m 
opposition to simoniacal principles and 
with a higher conception of the import¬ 
ance of its office. He chose, as occupants 
of ihe Holy See, Germans upon whose 
Dure zeal he could rely, men unbiassed 
by the nepotism of Roman competitors. 
Although in every individual case he 
exercised the free and independent right 
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of the emperor to choose his own Popes, 
his object was rather to secure a proper 
occupant for the Apostolic Church than to 
fortify the interests of the crown. After 
Swidger of Bamberg, who di('d in 1047, and 
Poj)po of Brixen. wlio died in 1048, the Alsa¬ 
tian Biuno of Egisheim, Bishop of Toul, was 
appointed Pope as Leo. IX. Henry then 
allowed his nominee to submit his election 
to the ajiproval of the Romans, and thus 
to recover the right of conlirmalion or 
elextion for the “ clergy and peo])le of 
Rome.” Leo tluMi arranged that the 
papal election should be made by the 
college of cardinals ; he also secured the 
helj)of the Norman conquerors of Southern 
Italy as the protectors ol the papacy, and 
loft to future Popes his scholar Hilde¬ 
brand as their adviser and practical guide. 
In 1054 Leo was succeeded by another 
(ierman Pope, Gebhard of Eichstalt, 
whose appointment was also confirmed by 
an election at Rome. Thereupon Roman 
interests proceeded to break aw\ay from all 
German influences, even from that which 
had most zealously striven to secure the 
elevation of the papacy through the 
^ agency of German Popes. 

ermans Henry’s impi*rial supremacy 

on the Papal ^ 1 1 / 

was also expiuided m conflu'ts 
Throne ,, ,, V 

with the (lerrnan jirnu'es. 

Until 104c) he had a sev(n*e struggle 
to wage with the capa]>le Duke Godfrey 
ot Upper Lorraine, wlio, after tlic loss of 
his duchy, had gained a new ]>osition by 
his marriage with the wudowed Connlc‘ss 
Beatiice of Tuscany, the mother of the 
famous Countess Matilda. The wide 
possessions of this family m North Italy, 
the Italian homo of wfliich was the castle 
of Canossa, tended more than ever to 
alienate it from the imperial power, and 
to incline it to political co-operation witli 
the papal struggles for independence— 
a tendency fostered by the ecclesiastical 
leanings of the two countesses. After 
when Henry III. was making a 
further stay in Italy, the existence of the 
empire was threatened by a great con¬ 
spiracy of the South German princes, who 
had traitorously entered into alliance with 
the Hungarians. An open breach was 
averted rather by the death of important 
participants, such as Wolf of Carinthia 
and Conrad of Bavaria, than by the 
measures of the emperor; it was, 
however, a bad omen for the reign of 
the six-year-old boy, whose succession 
the emperor had acknowledged in 1053* 
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and whom he left to hold his crown The great struggle for regency and 
in 1056. supremacy was then coulinued between 

Henry IV. had many weak qualities, AnnoandAdalbert, thebnlhantArchbishop 
whicli, however, being entirely human, of Hremeu; he was anxious to be the founder 
were insufficient to extinguish his manly ot a Low (ierman patriarchati- and to 
characteristics and his capacity, and made become the temporal adrninistialor of the 
him not unworthy ol his later popularity ; empire. This h(^ pieferred to the papacy, 
he is, to an extent rarely so obvious as in which he might have attained at an earlier 
this case, a product of the conditions under date. Between these two leaders, Anno and 
which he grew. In women so entirely Adall^crt, the factions of tlie rema’ning 
estranged from worldly desires as was the princes waven d as theii inchmuons varied. 
Empress Agnes tlie feminine desire for The reasonable nature ot their policy 
support and friendship finds expression gradiiaJly rlisappeared, as ni'ither of the 



KING VERSUS POPE : KING HENRY IV. AND THE CITIZENS OF WORMS 
When the bitter antipathy existing between Pope Gregory VII and King Henry IV. broke into open war in 1076, 
Gregory summoned the emperor to appear before him at Rooil, there to answer for various breaches of the 
ecclesiastical law. To that Henry retorted by convoking a Synod at Worms at winch the bishops who supported 
the emperor renounced their allegiance to Gregory, and served upon him a summons, couched in insulting 
terms, calling upon him to leave the apostolic throne which he had usurped. Henry’s humiliation soon followed. 

only in tenderer forms. The com[)eting two archbishops hesitated to use the royal 
influences of ambitious bishops and enor- prerogative lor their own purjioscs, and 
getic laymen, among whom the Rurgun- many a powerful Inymaii was seduced by 
diaii Rudolf of Rheinfelden held an initial the idea that h(‘ could liimself Ije a belter 
advantage, ended in a victory for the clergy, king. As regards the young king fiimself, 
The stern, liarsh Swabian Anno, Archbishop his character was destroyed by Anno's 
of Cologne, was by no means a man who unsympathetic training, which made the 
could compete for the favour of a great lady boy mistrustful, reserved, and susidcious. 
With a Gunther of Bamberg or a Henry of The ill-advised flattery and ('picureanism 
Augsburg. In conjunction with some of the cliecrful and sclf-salistied Adalbert 
princes, he pushed the queen-niothcr aside were equally pernicious, since they only 
and secured forcible possession of that resulted in producing in Henry a pre¬ 
valuable hostage for power, the young king. cocity of the very worst kind. 
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who Elected 
Himself 


Such being the state of affairs, Rome 
proceeded to aggression at an early date. 
Hildebrand was the real author of the 
election decree, issued in 1059 by Nicholas 
11 ., which placed the election of the Pope 
in the hands ol the cardinals and left only 
an unimportant right of appeal to the 
people of Rouk^ : in other words, the decree 
deprived the great Roman 
faniihos of tliat useful imple¬ 
ment they had formerly en¬ 
joyed, an ada]it able pontiff. For 
the crown was resi'rved o ily the sliow of 
rcsjxm^ibility ; but the royal representa¬ 
tives, Agnes and her advisers, replied to 
this blow nu'rely by an expression of dis- 
rontent. V\^ry difterent was the action ol 
the Roman factions and the bishops of 
Up]ier Italy. But Hildebrand was ready 
lor any attack. Fie secured the Inendship 
ol the Normans, to uhom the jiapacy had 
granted investitun* of their conquests, in 
virtue of the suzerainty conlcrred by the 
don.'dion ot Constantine ; he encouraged 
the democratic and reforming party of the 
Pataria " in its opposition to the Lom¬ 
bard bishops, and entirely disregarded the 
ordinary forms of election if they seemed 
likely to delay the immediate a})i)omtment 
of tile Poj)e. When the time came, he 
himself, in open disregard of the decree, 
assumed the ])ontilicate in 1073 as Gregory 
VII., without any formality whatever. 

Meanwhile, it had become clear that, 
together with the Normans and the 
Palana, a third resource was at his dis- 
])osal in Germany—namely, the princes and 
the laity. The king had now attained his 
majority, and was proceeding to deal with 
the insubordination of his chief vassals ; 
he took Bavaria from Otto of Northeim. 
Otto’s Saxon friends and kinsmen revolted 
as a result of long-growing irritation with 
the Salian dynasty, which they could 
regard only as alien. Its imperial pre¬ 
rogatives, its demesnes and its Saxon 
palaces seemed the outward signs of a 
What th F'^reign despotism. Fortunately 
« ^ j for Henry, the narrow particu- 
No^^See of the Saxons blinded 

their eyes to the alliance tliat 
was awaiting them among the malcontents 
of Southern Germany and in the Roman 
Curia. Their political wisdom had not 
increased since the time of their own wars 
with Charles the Great. On the other hand, 
the Swabian duke, Rudolf of Rheinfeld, 
and Welf, who had received through 
Rudolf’s influence the Bavarian duchy for- 
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feited by Otto of Northeim, and Berthold 
ot Zahnngen—the greatest secular lord in 
Swabia and duke-elect ot Carinthia, though 
he was unable to make head Ihere against 
local revolts -all sought the friendship of 
Gregory VII. After a severe struggle, with 
varying success, Henry IV. finally con- 
qiiercxl th(i humiliated Saxons in the 
autumn of 1075. FIis sole secure support 
was the citizen class, now rising to jiower 
and beginning in many quarters the struggle 
willi the territorial lords, ecclesiastical and 
]>rincely, in order to secure the autonomy 
ol their own towns. 

Hitherto Henry had based his opposition 
to the (hiria ujion no broad political prin¬ 
ciple. All his energies and resources were 
engrossed by the war in Germany ; in 
view ot this mam object he considered 
that llie task of explanations with the 
Po])c might be deterred. To the Pope he 
sent a supertluous and extravagant ex¬ 
pression ot homage, without considering 
tlu‘ political or constitutional dangers 
winch this act might im])ly ; m fact, to all 
complaints ot Gregory he replied only in 
terms of the most extreme submission. 
The Bold ^^^'<'t-"Pted these overtures 

cs* ^1 ° r quietly; and at a moment when 
Stroke of A > .. ^ j 

the Pooe attention was occu})ied 

^ entirely by domestic troubles, 
in February, 1075, he declared his policy 
by proliibiting lay investitures—that is 
to sav, by forbidding the king to make 
appointments to bishoprics and abbeys 
within the eminrc, or invest their occu- 
jiants with lands and revenues. This papal 
policy implied that the ( lass which might be 
regarded as the most valuable support of 
the monarchy was entirely cmancijiated 
from its allegiance, and could henceforward 
be used upon the side of the opposition. 
Only at tins moment did Henry recognise 
the full extent of the danger which w^as 
entailed by an understanding betwx^en the 
papacy and the revolted South German 
princes. 

After his victory over the Saxons he 
proceeded to secure his position against 
Hildebrand. Upon this question he was 
supported by the German bishops, who 
were by no means anxious to surrender theii 
previous connection with the empire for 
incorporation in the close hierarchical 
system wnth its powerful and aggressive 
Pope. Thus a violent and perhaps prema¬ 
ture counter-stroke was delivered by the 
imperial diet of January, 1076. Only one 
duke was present, the younger Godfrey of 
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Lorraine ; he was the son of the above- The king liastened to meet him on his 
mentioned Godfrey, whose unhap])y mar- way at Canossa, the cast](‘ of (hegory’s 
nage with Gregory’s friend, Matilda of fellou-tiaveller, Matilda. Here Henry IV. 
Tuscany, had driven him to the king’s seciinM his release from excommunication 
support. On the other liand, twenty-six by a display of unwearied and extreme 
ecclesiastical princes were present, and humilitv and by a readiness to make 
were inspired by comparative unanimity, atoni'meiit which fircgory in vain strove 
Gregory’s papacy was declared to be to break by the severest mt'asures. In 
illegitimately acquired and he himself w^as „ , this way the Pope w’as able to 

deposed, while his friendship W’ith Matilda sei)aratc the ( hiet penitent fi mi 

was also misrepresented. the hierarciiical }M)lilicians, 

Gregory relying upon the jminciplcs of who were anxious to make 

the false decretals, replied by de]msmg themselves nasteis of the whole situation 
the king, and releasing his subjects in the in Germany. But this was not all. Gregory 
three realms from their fidelity and merely absolved ihe king m his private 
allegiance to Henry. Ujion this occasion capacity, and ('xpn'^sly rsnained his right 
and m this situation the excommunication to influence the situation m Gfcrmany. 
of the emjieror, wfliich had never helore The vexation and im]>atience ot the ])rmces 
been atlemjited and had not therefore now caint' to the support ot King Henry 
lost its power, produced full effect, and justified his expedatious that in 
The hostile secular jirinces carried the thi.^ way he would mosr sj>eedily emerge 
sentence of deposition to its logical con- Irom his ddlicnlties 

elusion, while sevi'ial bishojjs recognised, Gregory a^sam juiiiod the opprisition to 
though they had been jirescnt at the Heniv lor the reason that the king w^as 
Diet of Worms, the stronger })osilion ot growing tof) strong in Geimanv. He 
(Gregory, and deserted to Jiim. The old excommunicated Henry a second tunc, Imt 
secular spirit of the Saxon peasantry could the latter upon this occasion w'as less dis- 
not be induced to look beyond turbed at the sentence'. On Oct<>ber 15th, 
Emperor special interests ot Saxony 1080, Rudolt was mortally w^ouiuU'd at 

eposc y brought only Grune, near Pegau—according to others, 

® with diflicnlty to take actifui at IIohenmoK'u. His death was due to the 

u])on the wider question. Concurrently wath loss ol that right hand wath w’hich he had 
this determined action of the hieiarchy, once sw’orn fuh'lity to Ins king, though 
a parallel moveanent of (duniac relorm W'as victory remained W'ith liim through tiic 
])roceeding throughout (Germany. The bravery oi the Saxons, w ho remained lailii- 
cenlral point of it was the Swabian monas- lul through all the increasing embarrass- 
tery of Hirsau ; clergy educated in this ments ot their lavomate and leader, ()tto 
school and inspired wath its spirit wTie ol Xortlu'im. The opjiosition thus iiecanie 
gradually placed in the various [bishopric's, more coniused and less (*ftcctive, while the 
The election of a new king in place ol the luwv o])pnsition king. Count Hermann of 
Saliau monarch who had been dejiosed Salm (1080-10S8), ])ro\ ed ut no im})ortance. 
by the Pope waas deierred, tor tlie most Henry w'as able to travel to Italy in 1084 
l)art owing to the selfishness and ambition and to receive* tlu^ imperial crowai at 
ot the leading parties. Moreover, Pope R'ane in St. Peter’s from the hand ot the 
Gregory, though anxious to secure the sub- imperialist anti-Pope, Clement III.; the 
jection and humiliation of the actual true Pope was so closely besiege'd lu the.* 
monarch, who was at the ])omt of ruin, was neighbouring Castle ot St. Angelo that 
not desirous to set up a new king supported , he wxdcomed the relief 

by some powerlul faction, wflio might |,^<j^fferencc to Normans at 

oblige him to begin his w'ork again irom ^ summons, under Robent 

the beginning. Against the strong oppo- (Aiiscard. (uegory retired 

sition of the princes, he proceeded to dis- to Low’er Italx, and died at Salerno 
cuss the question of Henry’s absolution on May 25th, 1085. embittered by the 
from the sentence of excommunication, thought that he had been defeated in a 
and secured an armistice. In order to great and righteous cause. In Germany 
secure his control over details, wOiich were the Guclfs and Zahringers made peace 
greatly comjflicated by the opposition of wdth the emperor ; the latter party for the 
the princes, he set forth to visit Germany second time renounced the ducal power 
in person. in Swabia—which they had claimed after 
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the extinction of the Rheinfeld family— munication. At the snme ^lAoment ihe 
though they received certain compeii' chief gaoler of the emperor—who was kept 
sation and retained the ducal title m 109S. in the castle of Bokelheim—the former 
The duchy remained in the hands Abbot of Hirsau, then Bishop of Speier, 
of the house of Hohenstauffen, to which succeeded by some means in securing his 
it had been given by King Henry im- abdication. The son and his advisers, 
m(xliatc]v alter his journey to Canossa however, did not venture to bring this 
in 1079. ‘"^ct of abdication before the imperial 

Mt^rnvvlnle, in to() 0, a ik'W opinment to diet, an intention which they had 
the (^mperor arose from the Zahringen originally pretended. 

family. 'I'lns was Gebhard, formeily a Henry IV. was forced to abdicate on 

December 3rst, at Ingelheim, 
amid a gathering of his deadly 
enemies and under threats of 
excommunication from the 
legates. Afterwards, reljdng 
upon the fidelity which he 
knew to exist in many 
quarters, he attempted to 
leverse this last of the many 
deieats he had suffered in Ins 
restless life, but died before 
the appeal to arms, at the 
early age of fifty-six, in Liege, 
on August 7th, 1106. 

Henry V. was a ruler of 
ability in whom the deceitful 
and treacherous elements so 
alien to his father’s nature 
reached their full development 
and were combined with stern 
determination. As soon as he 
became king—that is to say, 
wlien he had secured the re¬ 
cognition of botli parties—he 
pushed as'de his ecclesiastical 
tiiachcrs and guides, to whom 
he had been profuse in his 
promises of important con¬ 
cessions. He invested newly 
appointed ecclesiastical 
])rinces, and calmly informed 
father against son; eventually, king rudolf of swabia the Pope, Paschal II., that 
in 1105, their quarrel was «,e'German"pr?nces‘whe^^^^ the custom was traditional 
settled by more reliable Grepry Y,and that lay investitures 
measures ot treachery and Rudolf enjoyed but a brief rei^ii, were absolutely essential to 
violence. The younger man ?s^‘t|ki”/from ™bronie^*^SiSe the crown. In ii 10 he marched 
proposed a meeting with the in the cathedral at Merseburg:, to Italy with two formidable 
hope of reconciliation, and took his father armies, himself going over the St. Bernard, 
prisoner by a breach of faith. through Burgundy, while the duke of 

At an imperial diet, summoned to Mainz Bohemia went over the Brenner Pass, 
at Christmas, 1105, papal legates, Paschal, who was a hot-tempered 
Cardinal Richard of Albano and Gebhard doctrinaire, when confronted with this 
of Constance, who were entrusted with inevitable difficulty, suddenly discovered 
full powers, successfully intimidated the the most remarkable of all solutions, the 
numerous })rinces who supported the actual .accomplishment of wLich was an 
emperor and were indignant at the son’s almost inconceivable achievement, and to 
action by reiterating old personal charges this'HcAiy V/q jietly agreed on February 
and producing the former bull of excom- 4th, iiii. It was arranged that the 
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monk of Hirsau and now 
Bishop ol Constance, a man 
oi unusual energy and tenacity. 
He was also the confidential 
adviser of Pope Urlxin II. 
(ro 8 cS>ioc)C)), upon \vhose ac- 
cossKui the pa])acy, cles]nt(' 
th(‘ despond(uit words of 
Gregory upon his <leath bed, 
reajied the fruits ol that great 
statesman’s labours and re¬ 
sumed his aims. At an earlier 
date the revolt of Conrad, the 
emperor’s eldest son, and his 
ojiposition kingdom (roqj- 
iroi) led to no great result; 
Ihe rising of the future heir. 
Henry, wlio had already been 
Clowned m io() 9 , beg.in in 
1104, as a result of disagrec- 
m(*ut and intrigue, and liecame 
important owing to the co¬ 
operation and conduct ol 
Gebhard of Zahringen, He 
accompanied the young king 
to Saxony, where tlie bisho}) 
secured not merely full political 
agreement but also tlie 
accomplishment of (Gregory’s 
reforms. The result was a 
verv confused camoaien of 
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crown should resume all the imj^erial fiefs 
held by the ecclesiastical principalities, 
together with the remaining regalia, with 
the result tliat no form of property requir¬ 
ing lay investiture would remain to them. 
This was a measure of secularisation 
analogous to that completed to the horror 
of the Church in the Roman Catholic 
portions of Germany in i<So3, though 
without inflicting any damage upon the 
spiritual power and inward strength of the 
Church. Had any attempt been made to 
accomplish this enormous transference of 
property and powder in the year iiii, it 
would ha\'e been an event remarkable in 


from the old Countess Mathilda a bequest 
of her })ropcrty. 

No permanent victories are ever secured 
by such violent measures as Henry had 
used; the forces of the opposition 
remained unimpaired. An archbishop, 
Guido of Vienna, made himself leader of 
the ecclesiastical resistance in the Bur¬ 
gundian princi])ality, while the secular 
opposition centred round Lothair of vSuplin- 
burg, who had succeeded the Billungs as 
duke of Saxony. He was a capable 
administrator ot the Low German duchy, 
and had successfully revived the policy ot 
a political ex])ansion to the Baltic and 



MAKING THE POPE PRISONER:" AN INcTdENT IN THE CAREER OF PASCHAL II. 


In the long struggle for supremacy between the two potentates, Emperor and Pope, little quarter was shown on either 
side. When Henry V. ascended the throne he invested newly appointed ecclesiastical princes, and calmly informed 
the Pope, Paschal II., that the custom was traditional and that lay investitures were absolutely essential to the 
crown. It was arranged that the crown should resume all the imperial fiefs, and when this measure of secularisation 
led to an uproar, the crafty emperor laid all the blame at the door of Paschal and arrested him at Rome in 1111. 


the history of the world ; but the secular 
and ecclesiastical princes made a tremen¬ 
dous uproar at the immense loss with 
which they were threatened—the secular 
princes in so far as they occupied ecclesias¬ 
tical fiefs, while the dominant position 
which the crown would acquire was no 
less a cause of dissension. 

Henry made the Pope responsible for 
this indignation, and threw him into 
confinement. On April nth he forcibly 
abolished the prohibition of the investi¬ 
tures and secured his coronation as emperor 
two days afterwards. On the homeward 
journey he was clever enough to secure 
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beyond the Elbe—a policy the more suc¬ 
cessful as it coincided with the economic 
interests of his subjects, the rising spirit of 
nationality, and the energetic character 
of the laity. 

On February nth, 1115, the opposition 
defeated Henry V. at the Welfesholz 
at Mansfield; a series of concessions 
and attemjits to secure peace culminated 
on September 23rd, 1122, with the 
Concordat of Worms, which was con¬ 
cluded with Calixtus II. and with the 
secular and ecclesiastical princes. The 
episcopal elections throughout the empire 
were left to the cathedral chapters, in 
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imitation ol the Pope’s election by the 
cardinals. The enfeoffment of the nomi¬ 
nees with the regalia was to take place, 
though only in (xermany, before their 
consecrations, which were thus far made 
dependent upon the consent ol the crown ; 
this enfeoffment, as distinct trom investi¬ 
ture, was to be carried out so as to exclude 
the theory that it implied appointment to 
I'cclesiastical oflicc. Henry V., who was 
personally an unattractive character, died 
on May 23rd, 1125, too early to secure 
the restoration of order, or to reconcentraie 
and revive the powers ol the crown 
The Hohenstaufkm Frederic of Swabia 
would have received the crown, for which 
li(' came forward as a candidate in 
August, 1125, had he not been the private 
heir and nominee of Henry V. The duke 
ol Saxony was therelore preferred to the 


succession, notwithstanding 


strong 


]X)s]tioii and in spite of, or on account 
of, liis indifference. Thus the kingdom 
returned to the Saxons, and Lothair in 
conseciuence undertook a burden of 
n'sponsibihty and a ])olicy analogous to 
those of Otto I. At the same time his 
consciousness that he was a 


Lothair Won 
the Guelfs 


servant of the Church proved 
even more inconvenient than 


before 1125, during his 
membership of the alliance. It was 
necessary for him to gain some support 
against the Hohenstaulhui, who were con¬ 
tinuing the struggle. They had elected 
the younger brother, Conrad, duke of a 
portion of Franconia, as opposition king, 
lor the reason that Frederic of Swabia was 
sulfcring under a bodily infirmity. Lothair 
therefore won over the (iuelfs by the 
marriage of his daughter and heiress, 
Gertrude, with Henry the Proud in 1127, 
while the Zahringcrs were bought with the 
concession of the imperial governorshi]) in 
Burgundy. In this quarter they had 
secured considerable wealth as heirs of the 
Rheinfeld family and also by a second 
inheritance of a county in North Bur¬ 
gundy which Lothair assured to them; 
they were unable, however, to turn to 
the best account the important position of 
governor, which they held at the same time. 
The old single-headed eagle of the empire 
which these dukes had added to their 
coat of arms, m virtue of their office, was 
transferred, after their extinction in 1218, 
to their heirs of Fiirstenberg, on whose 
shield it is still to be seen. It was 
under the rule of Lothair (1125-1137) 


that the great families of tlic empire 
consolidated their power and became of 
importance owing to the extent and 
locality ot their possessions. The nucleus 
of the old allodial estates of the Guelfs 
was situatr'd on thn north of Lake Con¬ 
stance ; in the meantime they had 
entered upon the inheritance of the 
, Bilhmgs in Saxony, and were 

The Imperial , . x i.u 

^ next 111 succession to the 

Crown Given . ^ ^ 

to Lothair o i - i i i “ 

Supimburg. wit n which were 

closely connected the inheritances of 
Northeim and the Ludollings. 

Lothair opposed the enit^prise of the 
Hohenstauffen m Italy, where he received 
the imperial cro\va in the Lateran on 
June 4th, 1133. Ih' attempted to alienate 
the property of Matilda Irom her Srdian 
heirs by acknowledging it as a possession 
ol the Po]K', who placed this interpretation 
U])on ju'ev'ious promises >f Matilda, and 
received it from the Pope as a fief. He 
evaded, however, the form of the oath of 
allegianu', and did not acknowledge himself 
the l^ijie’s “ vassal” [homo), as the Curia 
mamtained at a later period. A recon¬ 
ciliation was idtecled m ('xermany, under 
which the Hohenstauffen renounced their 
claim to the crown lu October, 1134, and 
in September, 1135. A second journey to 
Home, m ir3()-ii37, emphasised by its 
splendour the unity of the empire and the 
freedom which the emperor had acquired. 
Pope Innocent II. regarded the change 
thus betokened by the emperor’s action 
and his expi'dition as highly inconvenient. 
The old inijienal rights were enforced 
throughout the country, and the feudal 
su)>remacy over the Normans of Lower 
Italy was reasserted. 

On his homeward journey Lothair 
died, on December 4th, 1137, m the 
Alpine village of Breitenwang on the 
Lech, The empire was again at the 
height of its power; intellectually and 
materially a ]X'ri(^d of j)rospcrity was 


beginning, to which a cojLsidcr- 
^ able impulse was given by the 

Great Da ^ I'^^sadiiig movement, and it 
was promoted with .surprising 
rapidity by the laity, who were now 
awaking from their long tor})or. 

Western Euioj)c as a whole outstripped 
Byzantium after this decade, and no longer 
stood in need of Byzantine civilisation 
when it had learnt the method of 
drawing inspiration from the sources of 
classical civilisation. 
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FINDING THE BODY OF THE HOLY ROMAN EMPEROR, FREDERIC BARBAROSSA 

*he first of the Hohenstauffen dynasty,^ Frederic I., Holy Roman Emperor, had an eventful career. He was one of the leaders of the Third Crusade, which was, perhaps, 
tost famons of the Holy Wars, and during that enterprise met his death by drowning in Pisidia, in the year 1190. From the painting by Bruckmann, in the Stuttgart Svate Gall 













THE TRIUMPHS OF BARBAROSSA 


AND THE 

PASSING OF THE HOHENSTAUFFEN DYNASTY 

I X view ol the situation existing from son (it Ilenrv the Proud carried to a 
iij7toiij8, many have assert(‘d that successful coiv'lusion in iht north, 
the (iiielfs ought to have, succeeded m King Conrad coivndered tint it was 
securing tJie throne with the other inherit- impossible to bicak u]> tlu' ])ower of tlio 
ance ol Lothair ; in that case the (ierman Guells, and to divide among his Halx nl)erger 

nation would have (‘nl(Ted ujxtu a jieriod and Ascanian Iruaids the othct'- whicli 
of straightlorward North (hatnaii lule they \'ere holding. I'hus the 

instead of the vSwabiau goveiniiienC which ® struggle b(‘gaii whu'li divided 

eveiituallv lost its vigour m Italy, ('on- the Em ire and c»i)ecially the 

jectures oi this kind are mvanaldv to be ^ mpirc Swabian ten itory. bet ween the 
mistrusted. Otto I. extended the iinjicrial Guelfs and Ghibelhm‘s that is. Waib- 
policy to Italy. Otto II. and HI. (orgot Imgen. In May, 1142, tin* qin'stion was 
the claims ot Lower G(‘nnanv in view ol tcmpoiarily settled—that is to say, 
tlu'ir desire to advance to the Medittr- deleinal Hcniy dual on (^itobci 20th, 
ranean and Italy. Though Lothair had 11J9, belore attaining <he age ol thirty- 
grown oldin tlu' pohticsot Lower Germany, two. Ills son of the sanu' namt' (tii(‘ Lion) 
he had devoted the end ol his hie to w<ir- was allowed to inherit the Saxon duchy ; 
tare and organising work in Lower Italy, but the margrave, Albert the P>ear, 
W(' shall find the (iiudt Otto IV. ])ursuing becanK' immediately di'])eiuleut iq.on the 
the policy ol the Hohenstaullen as soon as empire, and was gnven the impellal ]K)st of 
he IS emperor. It was, m any case, no chamberlain. This high ollice and Albert’s 
mere imperial dream which exploits laid the toundation ol that oosition 
Why Henry the Hoheiistautten to winch Brandenburg alterwaids eipoved as 

attach such imjiortance to the an imiierial ek'ctorate ; the old duchy of 
a Throne jj^alian possessions. It was, on Saxony could thus be represenU d by two 
the contrary, the imperative necessity ol votes among tlu* ruling nobility ol the 
augmenting the resource's ot the cniwu, imperial princiiiahtu'S, while to the other 
even more than the power of their own hereditary ducliit s of (lermany not cyeii a 
family, by means of Italian wealth. single vole was accoided. 

The reason why Henry the Proud did not Between 1147 and 1149 Conrad, much 
become king, after his step-fath(‘r Lot hail, against his will, undertook his Iruitless 
is CO be found m the apprehensions which crusade to Damascus. At the sani ‘ time 
the princes entertained of his growing a crusade against the Wends w«'is niider- 
power in Swabia, Bavaria and Saxony, and taken by the princes ol Lower Ciermany, 
still more in the disappointment which the and those who were somewhat hostile to 
Church had suffered through Lothair’s the king, alter a loyal agreement had been 
action. The elevation of Conrad III. was concluded between the two parties. The 
primarily due to the Church. Against a ^ . results did not indeed corre- 

candidate and a wearer of the royal spond with the amount of energy 

insignia who was so firmly cstablished^as . displayed, though the position 

Henry, all that could be done was to sup- of the young Duke Henry in 

port the rival and his independent power; this district was thus contirmed from the 
a third unimportant claimant would have first. The alliance between the Guelfs 
been useless. We may, indeed, venture to and Zahringers was renewed at the Lake 
say that the fact that the Guelfs did not of Schwerin in the course of this crusade ; 
then succeed to the crown preserved for about the year 1147 Henry married the 
them the fruits of those efforts which the Zahringer Clementina. 
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The election of Frederic Barbarossa on 
March 4th, 1152, as the succobsor ot 
Conrad ITT. was an attempt to heal the 
opposition between the ^\^aibhn^en and 
the Guelfs. So great imnortanc'c was 
attached to this object that no difficultv 
was made m ]:)assing over Frederic 01 
Rotenburg, the surviving son of Conrad 
ITT. Frederic Barbarossa, th(' Swabian 
nephew of the deceased king, was a son of 
a Guelf mother, and occujiied m some 
respects a position mulwav between the 
two j>arties, though not entirelv coincident 
v/ith the jiosition ol Conrad JIT. 

The hopes of both jiarties had been placed 
upon him during the last crisis, imme¬ 
diately alter the Ciusade. He had dis¬ 
tinguished himself iij^on the Crusade no 
less than m a rajiid series of cxjiloits at 
home , he was ready to become king, and 
his desires were accoiujilished without 
difficulty and with the helji of various 
agreements. His choice is a sign ol the 
recognition given to 
bravery and of the 
effort for unit y during 
this jieriod, in which 
tl'18 sjurit of chivalry 
was upon the increase. 

T h e s e influences 
made Frederic's 
position firm and 
powertul from the 
outset, though he 
succeeded a transition 
government which 
had been marked by 
great irresolution. 

Hence his foreign 
policy was able to 
make the ideal of 
Imjierial suzerainty 
eftectivc. In the 
usual domestic 
s t r u g g 1 e between 
Danish families lor 
tlie succession in that 
kingdom, he was able 
to secure the success 
of one competitor, 

Sven, by accepting 
him as an imperial 
vassal. Ikdween 1154 
and 1155 secured 
the imjicrial crown, 
after a rapid ex¬ 
pedition with a few 
men—an achievement 
for which Conrad had 
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been too incompetent. In 1154 Bavaria 
was given back to Henry the IJon, the 
result being that Austria became the special 
duchy ot Ihe Babciibergors, with certain 
exceptional rights, affecting its obligations 
to the enijure, secured Iw the “ Privi- 
legium Alinas ” of September 17th, 115^- 
The result of this fifty-second election was 
thus to secure the equiiioisc of Guelt and 
Hohensiauffeii, though for the moment 
undi'r a reconciliation which guaranteed 
peace ujiori both sides. 

Since the time of Cliarles the Great, 
no king had been inspired with so keen a 
desire to secure peace and pros]>enly for 
his country as Frederic showed in his 
measures of organisation and legislation. 
He proved that his electors had been 
jicrh'dly correct in thoir choice ot him as 
successor to the throne. The constitution 
of the empire was almost entirely re¬ 
modelled by his action ; but the transfor¬ 
mation was effected without difficulty. 



BAKBAROSSA’S AMBASSADORS BEFORE THE POPE AND THE DOGE 


^* revived Holv Roman Empire ” it was no uncommon occurrence for 
opposition to one another; and Frederic Barbarossa 
the Papacy, as the following pages and illustrations show. 
Here we see the ambassadors of the emperor l^ing received by the Pope and the Doge. 














THE ELECTION OF FREDERIC BARBAROSSA AS GERMAN KING 
In choosingf Frederic Barbarossa as the successor of Conrad III., in 1152, the electors selected a man well worthy of 
their confidence and support. His measures of organisation and legislation were proof of his great ability, and it was 
generally recognised that no man since the time of Charlemagne had been inspired with such a keen desire to secure 
peace and prosperity for his country. After settling the affairs of Germany, Frederick paid his first visit 
to Italy, received the Lombard crown at Pavia, and in 1155 was crowned emperor in Rome by Adrian IV, 


He did not, like Charles, attempt to secure 
the immediate administrative powers ot 
the monarch against the feudal system, 
hut remodelled that system by mtioducing 
a series of military gradations. The spirit 
of iiatriotism which was then jiassing over 
the nation, the sense of nationality among 
the Germans which was arising to con¬ 
sciousness throughout all classes, enabled 
him to make the episcopacy the mainstay 
of his throne ; such men as Archbishop 
Rainald of Cologne and Christian of Mainz 
proved themselves most reliable princes 
among the German nobility, and became 
Frederic's best advisers and generals. 
On the other side, he turned especially 
for support to the ministerialcs," both 
to those of the empire and of his own 
family, and to those of the German Church. 

In continuation of the policy begun by 
Conrad II., he helped the class of the 
more important “ ministeriales " to become 
free vassals and to incorporate themselves 
with the lower nobility. The chivalrous 


spirit of the time, which made, these 
social modifications possible, was marked 
by a high conception of the loyalty due 
to the jiosition and person of the chief 
overlord. The secular princes might join 
this temporal hierarchy of feudal re¬ 
tainers as they pleased; loyalty was 
expressly demanded by Frederic only of 
individuals in close dependence upon him, 
or of those whom he used to counter¬ 
balance the great dukes. The chivalrous 
and national spirit of the age rapidly 
brought these temporal princes to the 
emperor's side, often in consequence of 
loss and irritation, as is shown, for instance, 
by the history of Bert hold of Zahringen. 

To the end of his r^ign. Frederic 
continued his policy of dividing the old 
duchies and of reducing the position of 
the imperial princes, with the result that 
only the spiritual lords, the diminished 
dukes, and the more important princes of 
the Wends were reckoned among the 
“principes," with the exception of certain 
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])alatine counts and margraves, and the Certain distinctions had been • purposely 
counts of Anhalt—these last as Ascanii. created by legislation to separate the 
Hence this order was limited to those merchant and the knight, while the 
secular princes who were actually of regulations of the ])ublic peace, which 
supreme im])ortance, while the remainder, provided against sjieculation in corn and 
the chief body of the counts, were reduced other possibilities ot the kind, seemed to 
to the rank of free lords without sovereign indicate some animus against the burgher 
jurisdiction. Thus, in addition to the old class. On the other hand, other jmneely 
hereditary dukes, a generation of younger, houses were, or became, careful to advance 
more vigorous, and more loyal princes the prosperity of the burghers. Of these, 
received a new accession of consequence ; the Zahringcrs were the most important, 
at the same time the preponderance of the while the Guelfs also did much by their 
spiritual lords in conjunction with the creation of new cities from Alunicli to 
emperor was secured throughout the Liibeck; their economic resources were 
empire. based more or less upon the revenues 

I'he new class of burghers remained which they received in their capacity of 
undisturbed by the modifications and landlords from the towns and from com- 
the new demands of this chivalrous empire, niercc. This new social organisation of the 



THE EMPEROR FREDERIC BARBAROSSA ENTERING MILAN 


The old duel between emperor and Pope broke out once more during the reign of Frederic Barbarossa. whose 
quarrel with the occupant of St Peter’s chair began in 1167. In the following year Frederic crossed the Alps, and 
after compelling Milan to submit, held a triumphant diet at Roncaglia. Revolts succeeding, Milan was besieged, 
and more than three years elapsed before the opposition was overcome and the town finally captured and destroyed. 
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FREDERIC BARBAROSSA RECEIVING THE DELEGATES OF THE POPE AND THE DOGE 
The Lombard League, which was an outcome of the enmity of the Italian cities to the emperor, took final 
shape in 1108 and in the battle of Legnano, in 1176, it defeated Frederic, who was compelled to make 
submission to Pope Alexander IIL by the Peace of Venice. Frederic and the Pope became reconciled, 
and the bitter struggle with the Lombard League was brought to an end with the Peace of Constance in 1181. 

1 nnn .i p-iuitin>> in tlui Ducal Palace at ^ enue 


empire developed rapidly in every quarter. 
The terms "‘prince/' “lord,” “citizen” 
and “ peasant ” came into general use ; 
the terms “ free ” and ” unfree ” had not 
entirely disappeared, but became anti¬ 
quated, while their meaning was often 
inverted, though the conservatism of Lower 
Saxony preserved them for the longest 
pe *iod. 

Notwithstanding all these regulations, 
the crown still needed some secure source 
of revenue, as the private and public 
revenues of the empire had fallen too 
largely into the hands of the princes. 
Such a source could be found in Italy. 
Even in that country the royal revenues 


had lai’gely been alienated from the crown. 
They had fallen into the hands of the 
towns, the individual prosperity of which 
had steadily increased their importance. 
In Italy national and leudal organisation 
had almost disa]>pcared. The bishops and 
imperial officials ol former times, together 
with their vassals, had seen their preroga¬ 
tives undermined by the development of 
the town and had accommodated them¬ 
selves to this development. The blow 
delivered by Frederic I. against this state 
of affairs, shortly after his first expedition 
to Italy, was no doubt an act of oppres¬ 
sion and implied a sudden overthrow 
of what had grown by degrees. The 
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impoverished condition of the crown and 
of the empire in the midst of a general 
andgi'owing prosperity was a bitter experi¬ 
ence, while the impossibility ot opening 
other sources of revenue increased the 
seriousness of the financial situation. The 
crown, moreover, was theoretically justi¬ 
fied in vindicating its lormer rights. 

To the famous imperial diet ot Roncaglia 
in November, 1158, Frederic had sum¬ 
moned from Bologna a number of doctors 
learned m the civil law, which had lately 
been revived as a study in 
the Italian universities, and 
was still the basis of common 
law in the towns. These 
experts advised the emperor 
to adopt the decisive course 
of declaring all the royal 
dues payable to himself, and 
their actual recipients to be 
dependent upon him and 
obliged on their side to ])iove 
their rights individually. This 
assembly of civilians is also 
of im])ortance m another 
direction. It marks the be¬ 
ginning ot a classical renais¬ 
sance which was to permeate 
meditTval thought and civi¬ 
lisation and modify the 
imperial theory ; it is also a 
proclamation of the revival 
of Roman law, which was 
demanded by the imperial 
interests. The id(‘a ol using 
the antique imperial law for 
the advantage of the in»‘di- 
leval crown had long before 
occurred to the acute 
Henry V. ; the diet of 1158 
had merely \mi it into 
tangible shape. 

The long war between the 
cm])ire and the rich Lom¬ 
bard communes soon broke 
out, and was prosecuted with 
apjialling animosity. After 1170 the towns 
were forced into close alliance with the 
papacy, which was also intimidated by the 
spectacle of an empire of wide influence con¬ 
ducted upon secular principles by a band 
of spiritual princes. However, the bishops 
and the secular princes of Germany con¬ 
tinued their fidelity to the emperor. On 
the one side stood German feudalism and 
chivalry, and on the other the power of 
the Italian cities ; these parties were in 
violent opposition, and had no point 
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HENRY THE LION 
With his following'of vassals this 
duke acted as an independent 
king. For disloyal action toward 
Frederic Barbarossa, the latter, in 
1180, declared his lands forfeited. 


whatever of common interest. However, 
the most powerful of the German princes, 
Henry the Lion, rctused his help to the 
emperor, when it was urgently required. 
Shortly afterwards Frederic lost the battle 
of Legnano on May 2qth, 117b, though not 
for want of the duke’s helj): with a 
sudden change of plan, he attempted to 
secure an armistice and a settlement in 
Italy. 

It w'as most important for him to 
come to an arrangement with the Guells ; 

and at th(' cost of some 
sacrifices he secured a recon¬ 
ciliation with Pope Alex¬ 
ander III. ill the Peace of 
Venice, in the summer of 
1177. The roval revenues in 
the ('hurch stales and the 
inheritance ot Matilda wen' 
guaranteed to him after a 
lapse of fifteen years, and 
Alexander was relieved of the 
presence of Calixlus III., 
the im])erialist anti-Popi*. 
An armistice was also con¬ 
cluded with the Lombard 
communes: a]H'ace with them 
was finally arranged at ('on- 
stance on June 25th, 118]. 
The emperor saved his terri¬ 
torial supremacy, his judicial 
rights, his influence upon the 
administration of indejiendent 
communes, the fodrum - the 
payment for the expense of 
maintaining the empeior and 
his arm:eS"-and a yearly sum 
as compensation for his fiscal 
rights m the territory oi 
those communes which wx)uld 
not, or could not, prove their 
rights in accordance with the 
jninciples tormulated at the 
diet of Roncaglia. Within 
their own walls the towms 
were in undisputed possession 
of the revenues and the supreme jiower. 
Thus was removed all opposition on the 
emperor’s side to the development of free 
and independent city states which was 
then taking place in Italy. At the same 
time, the influence of the crown in Ital}^ 
was now far greater than in 1152 ; and 
after the conclusion of peace, the splendour 
of the empire as head and front of the 
knightly organisations, which Barbarossa’s 
vigour in these struggles and negotiations 
had maintained, was further advanced. 
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Among those violent adversaries the 
emperor himself secured a popularity and 
a distinction which the leading commune. 
Milan, soon strove to share as an honour of 
special importance. 

The destruction of Henry the Lion falls 
between the peace of Venice and that ot 
Constance. Since 1156 Germany had 
been practically divided into two empires, 
that of the west and south, extending 
towards Burgundy and 
Italy, and the Bavarian- 
Saxou Empire, with a 
Slavonic and northern 
jiolicy. Henry the Lion 
had extended his con¬ 
quests to Pomerania, and 
had founded Liibcck as a 
Iiermanent Saxon harbour 
on the Baltic. This dukt*. 
with his independent 
vassals and his “domestic 
disturbances,*’ acted as an 
independent king; more 
than once the abbots and 
bishops within his terri¬ 
tory, who were possessed 
of territories or dioeeses, 


his town of Brunswick a ducal residence of 
unparalleled splendour. Upon the occa¬ 
sion of a breathing s]>ace from his domestic 
work, he made independent expeditions 
eastward, like a great king, in 1172. We 
must also mention the fact that about 
1174 Frederic obtained the reversion of 
the estates of Henry’s uncle Welf VL, 
which consisted of the old Swabian Guelf 
lands to the north of Lake Constance. 




THE RESTORED DUCAL PALACE AT BRUNSWICK 


had joined the temporal lords of Saxony 
against Henry. The histories of the empire 
and of this ducal power run almost in 
parallel lines. A further-line of demarca¬ 
tion was secured when Henry exchanged 
certain Zahringer estates in the Breisgau, 
which he had gained by marriage, for 
certain royal estates in the Harz district. 
Side by side with Goslar, and sur¬ 
passing that royal town, Henry made 


VIEW OF BRUNSWICK 

This must be added to 
the ])ointsof difference and 
division between the two 
great cousins, although it 
might eventually lead to 
the further consolidation 
of the two monarchies. 

The crisis was initiated 
by the refusal of this 
uncrowned monarch in 
Lower ^Germany to place 
his army at the disposal 
of the Hohenstauffen in 
the hour of danger; his 
help had been requested as 
a favour and not as a 
matter of feudal right. The 
Emperor Frederic regarded 
himself as jiaralysed in the 
freedom of his own policy by this growing 
Guelf kingdom in the other halt of 
Germany. The refusal to render military 
substance implied something ** more than 
a policy of mutual avoidance, and an 
understanding on the point was impera¬ 
tively demanded. It must always remain 
a matter for our admiration when we 
consider the means by which Frederic, 
though simultaneously opposed by the 
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towns, the Pope and the Guelfs, ex¬ 
tricated himself from these difficulties, 
came to an agreement with all three with 
no loss of supremacy, obliged his o}>ponents 
to make peace and to grant concessions, 
and then advanced with determination 
upon the Guelis. This was a daring 
resolution, but the best he could make, 
, as in any other case his action 
re enc s perpetually thwarted 

Struggle for ^ Germany. Had 

Frederic made concessions to 
his adversary to secure the help which he 
desired for reclaiming the utmost of his 
rights beyond the Alj)s, we should have 
every reason for blaming an empire which 
neglected its domestic power to secure 
supremacy in the south, and thereby 
destroyed the unity of the nation. Frederic 
made his plans for the decisive struggle with 
the greatest caution, availed himself of the 
weapons of fonnal right, and used them to 
the utmost by dexterous policy. 

As soon as the whole ])osition was trans¬ 
ferred from the level of political force to 
the strict theory of constitutional and 
feudal law, the ground was cut from und ‘r 
the foundations of this second great state 
within a state, the exists ace of which 
had hardly been disputed. The emperor 
appeared not as an opponent but as a 
judge, and immediately sent the princes 
who had a grudge against Henry to the 
attack. The Guelf was thus handed over 
to the judgment of feudal and common 
law, was deprived ol his ecclesiastical 
and imperial fiefs, of his rights of local 
justice, of his allodial domains, and was 
outlawed. 

In November, ii8i, the struggle con¬ 
cluded with some diminution in the 
severity of the sentence ; the annihilation 
of this family would have been an un¬ 
paralleled proceeding, and the effects of 
such acts of extirpation arc often disas¬ 
trous to the triumphant party. The sen¬ 
tence of outlawry w^as removed, and 
Henry received his Saxon 
^ allodial territory once more. He 
in^Exile however, obliged to go for 

‘ a time into exile in order that 
the new arrangements might be carried out 
without his personal interference, and 
for this purpose he chose England, where 
relatives of his family were settled. 

The Saxon duchy was broken up; a 
number of its subjects were made imme¬ 
diately dependent upon the empire, while 
a ducal power over the west was given 
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Henry the 
Lion 
in Exile 


to the archbishopric of Cologne and the 
remainder of tlic east was transferred to 
an Ascanian line. In 1180, as a reward 
of service, the Count Palatine of Bavaria, 
Otto of Wittelsbach, was created a duke, 
which im})lied a restoration of early his¬ 
torical family connections. The duchy 
was, however, further diminished by the 
fact that certain provinces were made 
independent or dependtmt upon the empire; 
these were Styria, Tyrol and Istria. 

The highest point of im])erial powder is 
marked, after the comparatively favour¬ 
able peace of Constance in 1183, by the 
brilliant Ic'stival of Mainz at Whitsuntide, 
1184, when Frederic’s elder sons, Henry 
and Frederic, were knighted. Equallv 
obvious on the occasion of this festival 
is the enthusiasm of the nation and of the 
contcmiiorary court })octs—Walther von 
der Vogelweide and others—for the splen¬ 
dour .which surrounded tins great em¬ 
peror and leader. The emperor’s position 
was advanced even more by the general 
current of events in Europe than l)y liis 
j^jcrsonal victories ; and in the autumn of 
the same year, William IT. ol Sicily, the 
- . , Norman ruler of Lower Italy, 

Lombardy ^ 

D6lW66]l _ 1 ,. _ _ ,1 ^ ,1 


Two Fires 


Guelis since the Crusade ol 


Conrad HI., olfered to the 
Hohenstauffen prince, Henry, the hand of 
Ills 'heiress, Constance, notwithstanding 
the vigorous opposition of the Pope. 

There was a strange and general move¬ 
ment of lay feeling througlioiit the world, 
which tended to compose the difference 
between political opponents, between the 
chivalnms and the tiading, and which even 
under the cassock of the distinguished pre¬ 
late appeared in o]>en or secret opposition 
to the principles ol secular or hierarchical 
self-renunciation. As we have already 
observed, Milan requested the honour that 
within its walls, as a counterj^art to the 
festival of Mainz, should take place the 
imperial celebrations of J anuary 27tli, 1186; 
it was a marriage destined to strengthen 
the hold of the Hohenstauffen upon Italy 
in an unparalleled degree and to bring 
Lombardy between two fires. 

Henry was, then, crowned thus in Milan 
with the iron crown of the Lombards. 
It is remarkable that the emperor gave hii> 
successor the title of Caesar, which the 
classical August! bestowed upon their 
presumptive heirs; Augustus and his 
imperial power had in point of time pre¬ 
ceded Peter, the apostle of Christ. In 1165 




CONFERRING KNIGHTHOOD ON THE SONS OF FREDERIC BARBAROSSA AT MAINZ IN 1184 
A great festival was held at Mainz, at Whitsuntide, 1181, on the occasion of the knighting of the emperor’s elder 
sons, Henry and Frederic. The brilliancy of the event was matched by the enthusiasm of the nation, and the ceremony 
is described as marking “the highest point of imperial power,” the Emperor’s position being then at its zenith. 


Frederic demanded the canonisation of 
Charles the Great from the then Pope, 
Paschal III. This was a matter of political 
expediency, and the translation of the 
Frankish emperor’s remains was carried 
out with due solemnity. Frederic now 
surpassed the energies of his model, and 
united the foundations of national German 
supremacy with the traditions of the uni¬ 
versality and magnificence of the old 
classical empire. 

The Curia despaired of the laity, but 
not of itself or its ideal of the predomin¬ 
ance of the Church. It placed its hopes, 
in spite of all, upon the possibility of 
recovering the ecclesiastical, military 

X 96 


and political power which liad belonged 
to the episcopate. Its opposition to the 
fiscal rights of the crown was a clever 
move in the interests of the ecclesiastical 
princes. According to these rights, when 
an episcopal chair fell vacant, the personal 
property of the deceased and the enjoy¬ 
ment of his revenues reverted to the crown, 
until a successor had been appointed ; 
and this was a source of income which 
had recently assumed a value unforeseen 
by the simplicity and poverty of the past. 

The evil results of the overthrow of 
Henry the Lion, which had relieved the 
Low German ecclesiastical princes of a 
burden, were further announced in the 
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self-seeking policy of Philip of Heinsberg, 
Archbishop of Cologne. He forthwith 
grasped at the proffered friendship of 
Rome, and, abandoning his position as 
the high official and helper of the emperor, 
came forward as the representative of Rome 
and the hierarchical idea in Germany, and 
looked about him for political support. The 
^ tension was then relieved by the 

^ es rue ion (^g^triiction of the kingdom of 
® - Tcrusalem by Saladin and the 

Crusade of the emperor; he was 
the supreme head of Euroj)ean chivalry, 
and in conjunction with France and Eng¬ 
land he drew his sword on behalf of the 
eastern policy of the Church, an action 
which tended further to consolidate the 
ecclesiastical position. With imperial con¬ 
ceptions which were greater than any 
previous German ruler had entertained, 
but which were almost forced 
upon his notice, he appeared 
in the Slav states to the north 
of the Balkans, and on the 
East Mediterranean ; he held 
out a prospect to the 
Armenian Leo II. of the 
grant of a royal fief by the 
empire ; but his career was 
closed by his sudden death. 

The account of the Crusade 
will be found in the later 
section devoted to the 
Crusades. 

Henry VI. had accepted all 
these practical and ideal 
conceptions of universal wide 
supremacy ; but both before 
and after his father’s death, 
on the River Sale! on June loth, 1190, he 
was obliged to secure his position in 
Germany and in Italy. The old Duke Henry 
of Saxony had already appeared upon 
German soil in October, 1189, in a defiant 
and revengeful spirit, which was stimulated 
by the English king, Richard Cceur de Lion. 

This monarch in the winter ol 1190-1191 
entered into relations with the Norman 
revolt in South Italy against the husband 
of Constance, and opposed those claims 
of supremacy to which Henry was legally 
entitled by the death of William IL, 
on November i8th, 1189. It proved pos¬ 
sible, however, to secure a favourable 
change of position. The friendship of 
France was certain, and Philip of Cologne, 
who was intimidated by the appearance 
of the Lion, became a temporary helper 
and intermediary. Afterwards, indeed, 
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while Henry VI. was on his road to 
Sicily, a menacing understanding was 
begun between the Archbishops of Cologne 
and Mainz and the other princes ; but, 
fortunately for Henry, the life and soul 
of the opposition at home and abroad, 
Richard Coeur de Lion, was trapped in 
Austria on imperial soil, on December 
2ist, 1192, by the Babenberger duke, 
IwCopold, whom he had personally insulted 
before Acre. Leopold handed over his 
prisoner to the emperor, and the con¬ 
spiracy was broken up. 

On February 4th, 1194, the Emperor 
Henry, who had held that title since 
April 14 th, 1191, surrendered the pledge 
which he possessed in the person of the 
adventurous Plantagenet for a ransom 
of 150,000 marks. In the sjning of 
the same year, 1194, Henry the Lion 
abandoned his hopeless atti¬ 
tude of defiance and became 
reconciled, after his son, ol 
the same name, had received, 
as the V son-in-law of the 
HohenstaulTen Count Palatine 
Conrad, the promise of the 
succession in this Rhenish 
principality, which was formed 
of F'ranconian lands, and the 
official revenues of Lorraine. 
In H94 Henry gained a com¬ 
plete victory and shattered 
the resistance of the Normans 
in Southern Italy. On Christ¬ 
mas Day he received the 
crown at Palermo and secured 
party was forced to elect Philip of his possession by the Severity 
Swabia; he was murdered in 1208 . his mcaSlireS. After tllCSC 

events there appears in German history 
the imperial idea of amalgamating in one 
whole the German, Italian, and Burgundian 
kingdoms with the independent Sicilian 
monarchy, which was not subject to 
election, provided that the house of 
Hohenstauffen should be secured against 
the uncertainties of an election, or, in other 
, words, if the empire could be 
enry s guaranteed to that family by 
hereditary succession. 
In return for this concession, 
Henry proposed to abandon the Jus 
Spoliorum in favour of the ecclesiastical 
princes, and to permit the secular princes to 
extend the rights of succession to include 
their female relatives. These arrangements 
are intelligible only upon the supposition 
that Henry, instead of abandoning his 
independence in the Norman kingdom, 
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KING PHILIP OF SWABIA 
Unable to secure the succession 
of Henry’s son, Frederic, then but 
one year old, the Hohenstauffen 


THE HOHENSTAUFFEN DYNASTY 


proposed to subject the whole empire to a 
centralised administration of officials, for 
which purpose he had successfully em¬ 
ployed the German Order of Knights in 
Italy. He must also have proposed to 
transform the German princely families 
into a class of high territorial nobles—an 
attempt which the French crown after¬ 
wards carried out successfully. 

This tremendous innovation would 
have transferred the centre of gravity of 
the empire beyond question to th(‘ 
shores of the Mediterranean; and there¬ 
fore the opposition beyond the Alps, 
in Lower Germany and in the territory ot 
Cologne, with its relations with England 
and the North Sea, was especially keen. 


The plan was repeatedly discussed in 
December, 1195, but was finally aban¬ 
doned at the end of 1196. 

Tfiere was one achievement visible to 
all the world, and standing as evidence 
of the universal and imperial, no less 
that the monarchical, tendency of this 
strong governnK’iit ; this was Henry’s 
enterprise m the East—one of the 
successful Crusades, iiotwithstaiiding the 
fact that it was prcmatuiely abandoned 
owing to the sudden death of the 
emperor on September 28th, 1197. Since 
the emperor took no personal shaie in the 
undertaking, his Arch-Chancellor, Conrad 
of Wittclsbach, the Aichbishop of Mainz, 
acted as his re])resentative. This crown 
official led a number of high 
secular princes, and crowned 
Amalric king of Cyprus and 
Leo II. king of Aimcnia, 
accepting i)oth as vassals of 
the em]H*r()i. The dangers 
of the electoral rights of 
the ])rinces, which Henry 
had i)ro])osed to abolish, 
were never revealed with 
more appalling clearness 
lhan on the death of 
Henry VI.—one of the 
most decisive events, if 
not in German history, 
vet in that of the medneval 
empire. 

The Hohenstanften party 
could not secure the suc¬ 
cession of Henry’s son, 
Frederic, the child of Con¬ 
stance, who had been 
chosen in 1196 and was then 
but one year old; they were 
forced to apiiomt Philip of 
Swabia on March 8th, 1198, 
at MiihlhauscninThiiringia, 
an elect ion preferable under 
the circumstances, though 
not unanimous, and were 
obliged to leave Italy to 
itself. The oiiposition were 
at first in favour of 
Berthold V. of Zahnngen ; 
when, however, he declined, 
they chose, on June 9th, 
at Cologne, Otto, - the 
second son of the deceased 
Henry the Lion. In the 
last reign the empire had 
reached an unexampled 
pitch of splendour and had 
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reduced even Byzantium to the position 
of a vassal state ; now two rival kings had 
suddenly reappeared, who would be likely 
to fritter the power of the crown away, in 
order to increase their own following. 
Pope Innocent III., who held the balance 
between the two parties, claimed the 
right of arbitration, which Otto at last 
conceded to him in the hope of 
securing his sujiport. Philip, how- 
ever, who chamjiioned the rights 
of the secular power, gradually 
asserted his position, but only to be 
murdered in consequence of a private 
quarrel immediately after his success, 
on June 21st, 1208. 

Otto IV. immediately proceeded to effect 
a reconciliation with the party of the 
Hohenstaiiffen, and to reassert the royal 
and imperial rights wherever possible, and 
even in Italy. Upon this sudden change 
m 1210 the Church again proceeded to play 
off the Hohenstauffen against tlie Guelfs, 
as it had done in 1138, the Guelt candi¬ 
date being Frederic II., king and heir of 
the two Sicilies. The Hohenstauffen proved 
victorious, supported as they were by 
Otto's enemies and by the opjKisition of 
France to the Anglo-Guelt alliance on 
the J.ower Rhine. 

Frederic, who had been present since the 
midsummer of 1212, remained completely 
master of Germany after the Emperor Otto 
had been defeated by Philip Augustus at 
Bouvines on July 27th, 1214. For more 
than three decades he was able to use this 
position to overcome all difficulties b}" the 
surrender of the German crown rights, while 
working to secure the expansion of the 
monarchy in Italy and its close connection 
with the fully centralised official power 
of the Norman kingdom; he also added 
the crown of Jerusalem to that of Sicily 
on March i8th, 1229. 

As early as July 12th, 1213, he had 
renounced in writing at Eger the crown 
rights resigned by the Concordat of Worms, 
. and had also surrendered the 
P He Spoliorum,” the property 

IV Matilda and the possessions 
^ ® * in the Church states claimed 

by the Curia. The importance of the docu¬ 
ment was increased by the addition of 
letters of consent from the princes, a 
further constitutional development. On 
March 22nd, 1209, Otto IV. had made the 
same concessions at Speier to secure his 
election as emperor, but had afterwards 
cunningly explained that the consent of 
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the princes had not been secured. For 
this reason more careful measures were 
taken for the future. In May, 1216, 
Frederic surrendered the regalian rights; 
in 1220 he was anxious to exchange 
positions with his son Henry, who had 
been originally intended for the kingdom 
of Sicily. 

Frederic now proposed to administer 
Sicily himself, while bringing his son as 
regent to Germany ; for this ]iur]iose, at 
Frankfort-on-Main, on April 2()th, he 
guaranteed the territorial rights of the 
ecclesiastical princes, limited the sphere 
of the royal jurisdiction, and renounced all 
fiscal claims upon towns, castles and 
customs houses. The regency of his 
crowned son gradually developed into a 
kind of opjiosition kingdom, and m order 
to deprive Henry of his fiiends, Frederic 
threw the German towns entirely into the 
j)ower of the princes by the Privilege of 
Worms of May ist, 1231, removing their 
powers of self-administration and of con¬ 
cluding alliances with one another ; at 
the same time he recognised the territorial 
power of the secular princes. The empire 
^ thus became a loosely connected 

Of the congeries of ruling jinnces 
® umler a royal or imiierial head. 

In 1233 he also threw Germany 
open to the persecution of heretics by the 
Church, which proceeded to torment the 
alienated laity with inquisitions and 
martyrdoms. The Dominican inquisitor. 
Master Conrad of Marburg, and his satell¬ 
ites, were given full power of jurisdiction 
until the indignation of the peojile and of 
the secular princes put an end to the 
persecution after a few years of terror. 

After the youthful policy of King Henry 
had clashed with that of his father in July, 
a certain return to the centralising ])olicy 
was implied by the measures of August 
15th, 1235. These were a great ordinance 
for the public peace, by whch the Teutonic 
right of prosecuting private war was con¬ 
siderably limited, and the foundation of a 
permanent high court of justice. At that 
time the allodial possessions of the Guelfs 
were made immediately dependent upon 
the duchy of Brunswick-Liineburg. 

While this period is almost void of 
imperial exploits of successes, German 
independence, as such, was beginning to 
develra. Otto IV. in his necessity, and 
also Frederic, to gain support against 
Otto, had surrendered Holstein and the 
German Baltic districts to the Danes in 
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AFTER THE BATTLE OF BOUVINES, IN WHICH PHILIP AUGUSTUS DEFEATED THE EMPEROR OTTO ON JULY 27rH, 1214 

From the painting by Vemet at Veraa4llc5 
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1201 and at the end of 1214 ; the coura- and even Poland would be peacefully 
geous blow delivered by Count Henry of overcome by the powerful growth of 
Schwerin in May, 1223. and the bravery of the German nationality ; the Bohemian 
the allied Low German estates in the court, like the Silesian, was already 
brilliant tight of Bornhovede, recovered German. 

these territories from their foreign ruler Frederic ])roceedcd to wage his wars 
on July 22nd, 1227. against the Lombards in Italy. He relied 

In the distant country of the Prussians upon his Sicilian troops rather than on 
the Teutonic Order of Knights, founded German support. He asserted the rights 
before Acre on March 5th, 1198, began in of the empire, not through the (lerman 
1228 a series of conquests under the leader- knights whom his father had employed, 
ship of the great Hermann of Salza, who but through the support of great civic 
was a faithlul counsellor and a kind of families on whom he counted to end the 
German conscience to Frederic 11 . On the period ol self-government. His successes 
battlefield of Liegmtz the Mongols were threatened to become a danger to the 
repelled on April 9th, 1241, by the bravery States of the Church in 1241, but resistance 
and heroic death of Duke Henry IL of in that quarter was encouraged by the 
Lower Silesia. From Silesia to Prussia determination and the statesmanship of 
and Jutland, industry and culture, accom- Smibaldi Fieschi of Genoa, Innocent IV. 
panied by a full consciousness of German (1243-1254). 

nationality, proved invariably triumphant, At the Council of Lyons, on July 17th, 
and transformed the native dynasties 1245, this Po})e excommunicated the em- 
of the Slavs into German princely houses, peror and deposed him from all his king- 
Hungary, which had been severely doms. He then offered the Korman kingdom 
ravaged by the Mongols, recovered her to some new vassal and secured the election 
prosperity through the efforts of the new of an opposition king even in (xermany. On 
German colonists, who were summoned May 22nd, 1246, Henry Raspe, the land- 
to the country. It seemed that Bohemia graVe of Thuringia, was elected, and iqion 



AFTER THE BATTLE OF BENEVENTO: CAPTURE OF THE FAMILY OF MANFRED 
The illustration represents an incident that followed the battle of Benevento in 1260, in which the German Kia|r 
Manfred was defeated by Charles of Anjou, Manfred was slain, and his family fell into the hands of the conquetor. 

From the pamtinGT by Eduard von Engcrth In the Art Museum at Vienna 
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his death before Ulm in February, 1247, 
Count William of Holland was appointed 
in September. 

The transference of the im]:)eria] power 
to the princes is clearly expressed in the 
fact that their tool, the counter king, 
was not necessarily possessed of princely 
rank or power of his own. On December 
13th, 1250, during the prc])arations called 
forth by th(‘ defeat of Vittoria on 
February i8th, 1248, a misfortune due to 
carelessness, Frederic IT. died—where we 
do not know. He earned with him to his 
grave the empire of Charles the Great, 
Otto T., Barbarossa and Henry VI. 

For the revival of that empire he 
had never made the smallest effort. 
He had little or no personal sympathy 
with the German nationality. He was 
a product of Italian and Saracen educa¬ 
tion, a poet in the Italian language, 
the indejiendent monarch of a centralised 
government, the champion of a closely 
organised monarchy upon modem lines 
in Ills own hereditary kingdom; and 
in U])per Italy he was “ the first of the 
moderns,’’ standing on the threshold of 
Death future Italian renascence. 

(k'rman feudalism and chivalry 
^ had no attractions for him : he 

■ was equally out of sympathy 
with the rich and joyous development of 
Central European culture as exemplified in 
Germanic civilisation, with the home of 
the Nibelungen, of Wolfram, of Walther, 
and of mcdireval romanticism. 

Conrad IV., son of Frederic II., had been 
already crowned in 1237, attempted 
to maintain his kingdom by securing his 
possessions in Sicily. There he died at 
Lavello on May 21st, 1254. His half- 
brother, Manfred, in opposition to Con¬ 
rad’s son, Conradin, to whom he was 
opposed, as Philip of Swabia had been 
opposed to Frederic II. in iiq8, sought 
to preserve the Sicilian monarchy by 
making himself its representative, after 
1258, but was defeated at Benevento on 
February 26th, 1266, by Charles ot Anjou, 
who was in allegiance with the Curia. 
Charles, the capable but ruthless brother 
of Louis IX. of France, continued the 
traditions and the work of the Emperor 
Frederic II. among that motley collection 
of peoples which formed the Norman state. 

In Germany a change of circumstance 
was marked by the continued rise of the 


Rise of 
the GermsiA 
Citizens 


citizen class. Privileges had been hastily 
granted to this class by Frederic II. after 
1242, when he began to feel the pressure 
of the princes, especially of the ecclesias¬ 
tical party. The great town federation 
which began in 1254 Mainz and 

Worms, and speedily reached Regensburg 
and Liibeck, included numerous members 
and relatives of the princely 
class. King Wiiliam w is satis¬ 
fied to remain 1 he j^atron of the 
alliance and to increase his 
prestige by this ]>osition ; it W'as, indeed, 
rather fostered than diminished by the 
early decav auvl the giow^h of disunion 
w’lthin the lederntion. 

In January, 125b, William died in 
the course of a local Frisian quarrel, 
and a year atteiwvards a more restricted 
body of the princes, w'ho had preserved 
this right against the rising pow^r of the 
third estate and w-ished to turn it to 
pecuniary account, chose twa) masters who 
were able to pay for the distinction. Of 
these, Richard of Cornwaill and Poitou, 
brother of the English king, Henry III., 
was a man of straw ; on the other hand, 
the bold Alfonzo X. of Castile pursued the 
Italian and Mediterranean policy of the 
Sj)aniards, w’hicli materially inlliiencod the 
Apennine ])eninsula 111 the course of 
following centuries, and seized the oppor¬ 
tunity of basing his plans upon the inherit¬ 
ance of the Hohenstauffen. 

Side by side with these mock govern¬ 
ments proceeded the enterprise of 
Conradin. He had been educated by 
his uncle, Duke Lewus of Bavaria, and 
though not elected to ^he German 
crown, he w^as duk(* of Sw^ahia, with 
a hereditary claim to the crowms of 
Jerusalem and Sicily. He hoped to 
reconquer the latter state, and then 
possibly to change the course of events in 
Germany. The downfall of this courageous 
youth, on October 2()th, 1268, 
End of conjoined with the permanent 
“ ®-. imprisonment of Enzio by the 
onra in Bologna, from May 

26th, 1249, K) March 14th, 1272, caused the 
extinction of the male line of the Hohen- 
stauffen and the dissolution of the duchy 
of Swabia. The last Hohenstauffen were 
avenged upon the house of Anjou by the 
instrumentality of Manfred’s son-in-law, 
Peter of Aragon, and the Sicilian Vespers 
of March 30th, 1282. 
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THE EMPERORS OF GERMANY 

AND 

THEIR RELATIONS WITH THE PAPAL POWER 


A I^OUT the middle of the thirteenth The German history of this period 

centurv all continuous influence on consists ot territorial aims and events, of 
the part of the crown had practically capacity and effort applied to local enter- 
ceased. The idea of national unity and prises. It was not the im])erial government 
of common authority was again over- but the rivalry of individual forces in 
shadowed by the old invincible Teutonic the most varied localities that secured 
tendencies to separatism and to the the great increase ot material pros- 
formation of small independent federa- ]>erity amd culture with whicli a detailed 
tions. Thus, when these broken history of th-e nation must deal, and 
forces tound themselves made- the evidence of which is still to be 

Federations secure their own seen in the north and south of Ger- 

e era tons Sought ill many, in her (iothic churches and 

temporary alliances and in unstable con- warehouses, her sum])tuous palaces and 
nections. The primitive characteristics of lordly castles, or in the collections which 
Teutonic constitutional life—individualism illustrate the ]irogr(‘ss of artistic taste 
on the one hand, completed or voluntarily m manufacture and the development 
extinguished oy a process ot federation of civilisation. 

upon the other—reasserted themselves in Meanwhile the crown was utterly im- 
the face of the later or foreign conception poverished as compared with those who 
of uniformity, though they reappeared should have been its subjects. In this 
in changed iorm and in different stages. ])osition it was retained by the repeated 
There is no doubt that the manner m elections of monarchs who possessed no 
which the monarchy had been finally means at all, or only so much as would 
administered contributed largely to the prevent a more important personality from 
triumph of these tendencies. We enter grasping the m.onarchy. Under such 
upon a period of alliances and peace circumstances the various emperors natu- 
unions. ol town leagues a.nd Kansas, of rally attempted to find support for them- 
noble and chivalrous societies, of princely selves and for their houses; in other words, 
alliances and electoral diets. they regarded their immediate object as 

Among these movements appears a the task of making themselves distinguished 
remnant of the royal power which is not and prosperous princes, like their electors, 
absolutely extinguished, but is used now On occasion they attempted to divert the 
for this purpose and now for that. The wealth of the towns to their own coffers, 
kingdom has revived, but its means of but a more successful method was the 
subsistence are refused whenever it seeking or the using of favour- 

threatens to become a real force. With ^ ® able opportunities to make 

the exception of the leading civic offices, themselves strong territorial 

which continually call for a change of ^ lords. But all attempts to 

occupancy, all else had become hereditary, exalt the conception of the monarchy 
The restricted class of the high nobility, proved fruitless. Moreover, their efforts 
though not predominant, was able to were marked by a general individualism, 
retain within its limits the power to Among other points we observe that 
confer the crown ; and this it exercised the interests of an individual emperor 
in different directions, taking full care that were practically confined to the geo- 
the remnants of monarchical influence graphical boundaries of the district which 
Aould never put forth new roots. he had inherited or might acquire. During 
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the period of rivalry between the Saxons 
and Hohenstauffen this had not been the 
case to the same extent. The Sicilian 
Frederic II. is an exception ; he was no 
more a German than Alfonso of Castile. 
Upon the whole, however, nilers like 
Lot hair of Saxony or Otto IV. had raised 
the crown above the sphere of mere 
territorial politics and given it a more 
imperial significance. 

After the interregnum, it was the house 
of Capet which chiefly aimed at that 
imperial and universal position vacated 
by the fall of the Hohenstauffen. This 
family was established by Charles of 
Anjou in Provence, in Lower Italy, and 
in the Arelate province of the kingdom 
of Burgundy, which belonged historically 
to the Germans. It embraced Italy 
upon two sides, and afterwards, when 
established in Hungary, upon three. It 
began to resume the policy of Frederic I. 
and Frederic 11 . in Lombardy. It then 
surrounded the jiapacy, whose power the 
French strove to use as an instrument 
of their imperial designs, in a mean 
spirit of aggrandisement which is wholly 
alien to that of the former 

» German emperors, with their 

erman devotion to ecclesiastical ideals, 
mpirc the close of the 

thirteenth century the Capets began to 
cast glances upon the shattered body 
of the (ierman Empire, to consider the 
possibihtv of acquiring and incorjiorating 
it in their own world jiower. Nor, alter 
the elections of 1257, 

])nsc when we find enthusiastic French¬ 
men proclaiming the advantage offt*red 
by this prospect to the peace ol the world 
and to civilisation in general. 

The man who averted these compre¬ 
hensive foreign ambitions and recalled the 
Germans to their own course of develop¬ 
ment was not one of themselves, but a 
foreigner, Pope Gregory X. The entire 
change of political circumstances had 
forced upon his notice the necessity for a 
German monarchy worthy of the name, 
which he could use as a counterpoise to 
the imperialism of the Capets. He there- * 
fore threatened the princes with a choice 
of his own making if they did not elect a 
king of their own after Richard's death 
on April 2nd, 1272. 

Since Frederic I. had proposed to 
limit the number of the princes, and 
therefore of the electors, certain events 
v/hich were taken as precedents, certain 


theoretical and literary formulaj, including 
the precedent of the cardinal bishops, had 
tended to produce an isolation of the elec¬ 
toral body and had secured a certain re¬ 
cognition for the theory that seven })rinces 
were the special electors to the empire. 
However, the rise of the electoral college is 
by no means a simple process, and it was 
« r' tA Golden Bull of 1356 

which defined the existence 
o 135 6 element in the con- 

® stitution. Among the princes 

who belonged to this cori>oration the 
wish for a native king had been gaining 
ground since 1272. The most powerful of 
the lay princes ii^ the empire was King 
Ottokar of Bohemia. After the extinction 
of the Babenbergers, in 1246, Ottokar had 
emerged triumphant in 1251, notwith¬ 
standing the tortuous intrigues of the 
Emperor Frederic II. and of other princes 
to secure this inheritance. He had ruled 
over Austria and Styria with Carinthia and 
Carniola since I26(). It was his earnest 
desire to 0])en Bohemia and IVIoravia to 
German immigrants, to found towns and 
to introduce civilisation of the (ierman 
type, and so to raise the level of their 
civilisation. In the cast a gi(‘at and 
uniform })OW('r was in jirocess ot forma¬ 
tion under the Premyslids. He also 
extended his influence to the north¬ 
east, where he was m close connection 
with the ])ioneers of Orman exjiansion; 
the young town of Konigsberg in Prussia 
adoj)ted Ins name in his honour and in 
memory of his co-o])eration witli the 
Teutonic Order. Hence m every respect 
it was intelligible that he should not be 
the king the ele( iors desired and that 
they attempted to exclude him from all 
influence upon their choice. 

On September 28th, 1273, they elected 
a man who was not a prince, but a Swabian 
count, Rudolf of Hapsburg, the candidate 
of Archbishop Werner of Mainz. Rudolf’s 
hereditary lands lay in the Sundgau and 
Aargau ; his family had in- 
® hcrited a considerable portion 
. ^ ^ ® of the large territories of the 
e rone became extinct 

in 1218, through the house of Kyburg 
and in conjunction with their property; 
this important Swabian and Burgundian 
territory had been further increased by the 
cleverness and foresight of Rudolf. Thus > 
it was not an entirely unimportant per¬ 
sonage who was brought forward from the 
south-west to confront the new Henry 
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the Lion in the east. Moreover, from the supporter, Duke Mcinhard of Gorz and 
outset Rudolf was resolved to assert his T3T0I, whose daughter, F.lizabeth, was 
position as king. The relation between married in 1276 to Rudolfs eldest son, 
himself and Otlokar was analogous to Albert. 

that which had formerly existed between Austria ])eing thus secured, Rudolf then 
King Connul I. and Duke Otto the Ulus- attempted to lay his hands upon Hungary, 
trious ot Saxony ; there are many points In the west, within the hereditary pro¬ 
of similarity in their respective rela- perty of the Hapsburgs, he was anxious 
n A ir the electoral jirinces. to restore the duchy of Swabia and the 

Bold * Conrad, however, had avoided royal prerogative in Burgimdy for the 
Measures stronger territorial lord, benefit of his house. These (dtorts, how- 

who did not care to be king, ever, proved fruitless. The achievements 
as his candidature was not seriously which he had secured by bravery and care 
considered, and had finally offered the conterred too great a distinction upon his 
empire to his son. Rudolf, on the other son, Albert of Austria, to secure the latter 
hand, formed the bold resolve of over- the favour oi the electors. His third son, 
throwing Ottokar and securing his tern- Rudoll, might have been a possible can¬ 
torial power for himsell. Here, again, didate, as the old view of the hereditary 
we see points of resemblance with the rights of a chosc'ii and reigning lamily was 
destruction of the rival Giielt by not altogether dead, and as Rudoll was 
Frederic I. Rudolt utilised the legal pre- to inherit only the old Hapsburg posses- 
text of uniiilfilled feudal obligations, and sions ; he, however, died in 1290 before 
summoned the Bohemian in due form his father. Moreover, Albert was n'jected 
before his court. Ottocar, like Hcniry, had by the adoption of a new theorv, to which 
to deal with risings at home and with the the force of precedent was given; as 
opposition of the Bohemian superior clergy, Rudolf 1 . had not been emperor, it was 
wliom Rudolf again turiK'd to his ow'u asserted that no king of the J>tomans or 
account. He W’as also helped by the Bo- successor could be elected 

hemian particularist movement against the Concessions to liletime. As rc- 

Germanising territorial lords and the op]:)o- ® ® gards the im[)ena] rights in 

sition to the Hungarian king, Ladislaus. ^ Italy, Rudolf had renounced 

With their help Riukdt secured the upper Lowxn* Italy and Sicily and also the “ recupe- 
hand in the tierce deci'^ive stiuggle on the rations” of the Patrimony in favour ot the 
Marchleld at Diirnkrut, in which Ottokar papacy, in 1275 and 1279, but had renewed 
lost not only the battle but also his lile at the contracts ot Otto IV. and Freileric 11 ., 
the hand (d' his subjects on August 26th, made during their time of alliance with 
1278. It w'as not the princes of the the pa])acy, and had secured the recogni- 
empire who helped Ru<lolf to this success; tion of his title by (irogoiy. In Upper 
on the contrary, Ottokar lound valuable Italy, therefore, the possibility ot rcstora- 
allies among them wdierevcr the king tion remained open to the (vjrman imperial 
revealed his purpose. These purposes, power, and homage w^as tliere offered to 
how^ever, w^’ere attained by calmness and Rudolf through his ambassadors. 
dexterit3^ The Premyslids w ere restricted Upon, the death of Rudolf T., on July 
to Bohemia and Moravia, to the satis- 15th, 1291, an even less important per- 
faction of other rulers ; at tlie same time sonality than Rudolf had been in 1273 w'as 
the policy of German immigration, w'hich elected on May 5th, 1292 ; this w^as Count 
had been fostered by the nativ-e rulers, w^as Adolf of Nassau, who had to buy his 
now brought to an end. The election by heavy sacrifices from the rem- 
thc H^ttsc f Germanisatiim and nants of the imperial demesnes. The new 

c 0118C Of jj^rnigj-ation came to a stand- king could see no other w^ay of asserting 
aps ttfg policy of the sue- his position than that w^hicli Rudolf had 

ceeding Premyslids w^as now turned from follo\ved—to secure control of some prin- 
its former paths to Poland and Hungary— cipalities. For this purpose lie thought he 
that is, to paths which did not affect might turn to account the violent family 
Germany. In Austria and Styria, which quarrels of the Wettins. This family, 
were at first governed by an imperial which belonged to Meissen, had secured 
vicar, the house of Hapsburg quietly Thuringia after the death of Henry 
seized the territorial supremacy. Carinthia Raspc, in 1247. The Hessian portion 
and Carniola were transferred to Rudolf's of the province had gone as a special 
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landgraviate to an heiress of Brabant, be¬ 
longing to the family ot the landgraves 
of Thuringia, which had become extinct in 
the male line in 1263. Adolf now in terlered 
in the family quarrel of the Wettins by 
purchasing the lordship of Meissen and 
Thuringia, which were the property of the 
aggrieved party; this he was enabled to 
do by using the subsidies which England 
had been sending since 1294 in return for 


Austria. Three of his six married sisters 
brought him into connection with the 
princes of Bohemia, Wittenberg in Saxony, 
and Brandenburg; these relationships 
offered more or less tangible prospects to 
his relatives, calmed their opposition, and 
induced them to take sides against the 
king. The electors of Adolf liad grown 
dissatisfied with their choice, and Albert 
was therefore chosen king on June 23rd, 
|||M|||||||||||M| I2gd>, at the instance of 
Wenzel II. and Archbishop 
Gerhard of Mainz, while 


Adolf was simultaneously 
threatened with the sen¬ 
tence of deposition from 
the electoral body. The 
matter was derided by 
Adolf’s overthrow at the 
battle oi (ibllhcim, not far 
from tlu* Donnersberg, on 
July 2nd. 

It was naturally only to 
be expected that the powers 
which liad created the 
opposition king should 
quarrel v ith him as soon 
as he was sole ruler. It 
proved impossible perma* 
uently to satisly all his 
helpers, though Albert had 
hoped to sc'cure this end 
by renouncing his duchies, 
which he placed in the 
hands oi his sons as his 
vassals. In other direc¬ 
tions he showed that the 
Hapsburg lust of territory 
was by no means appeased. 
H<; took upon himself the 
claims to Meissen, which 
Adolf had bought, and 
attempted also to appro- 

_ _ priate Holland, Zeeland, 

RUDOLF OF HAPSBURG ACCEPTS A CROWN and EHsia upon the death 

When the Swabian count, Rudolf of Hapsburg, was elected Emperor of Germany, local ruler, lohll I., 

in 1273, the country was the scene of many disordeis, and these he at once pro- . ^ Uorr. hp 

ceeded to suppress. By defeating and killing Ottokar, the powerful Bohemian liouevti, lie 

king who held Austria, Styria, Carinthia and Carniola, he laid the foundation of waS obliged to ictirc in 
the future greatness of the famous house of Hapsburg. Rudolf died in 12U1. favour ot tllC Hailiaultcr, 





the promised co-operation of himself and 
the German chivalry against France. 
This proceeding was highly questionable, 
and was also an enterprise beyond his 
powers, as he was wanting in that calm, 
clear strength of calculation which had 
distinguished Rudolf I. 

Meanwhile, Adolf was opposed, not only 
by the Wettins, whom he was attempt¬ 
ing to ^oppress, but also by Albert of 


John II. ot Avesnes, who derived a here¬ 
ditary right from the female line of 
succession. 

Rudolf I. had originally and unsuccess¬ 
fully attempted to burden the towns with 
heavy direct taxation to supply the 
royal privy purse, but had aften\^ards 
courted the friendship of these mercantile 
republics. This latter policy was continued 
by Adolf, and followed by Albert, who 
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abolished, in favour of the towns, in i2q8, 
all the territorial customs-houses which 
had been illegally erected since 1245. 
In his relations with the lower nobility 
and the knightly classes he followed in 
the steps ot Adoll, whom he had over¬ 
thrown. Thus the jealousy entertained 
by the electors towards the crown, which, 
with the help of the other 
orders, seemed likely to recover 
the Kitt ]:)osition, became steadily 

* accentuated, until the decision 
could no longer be postponed. 

As usual, the three Rhine Archbishops of 
Treves, Mainz, and Cologne, together with 
the Wittelsbach Count Palatine, Rudolf the 
Stammerer, asserted the electoral power 
against the crown and the Hapsburgs. 
Brandenburg, Saxony and Bohemia clung 
to that side which they considered most 
important for their territorial position ; 
during the various elections their votes 
were simply placed at the disposal of one 
or another ot the electoral archbishops. 
These four archbishops now met on October 
14th, 1300, at Heimbach, near Bingen, 
and deposed. Albert, Lut in the following 
years he rapidly overthrew them one after 
another. 

The king’s relations with France and 
the Pope were dictated solely by the 
desire to avoid interference with his 
German policy. The papal biretta had 
lately been changed by Boniface VIII. to 
the double tiai'a, denoting the supremacy 
of the world. This ambitious successor of 
Gregory and Innocent opposed the im¬ 
perialism of France by advancing those 
pontifical claims which had already raised 
the papacy above the empire. The 
struggle between the supreme powers in 
Church and State now lay between Rome 
and France, as a result of the change in 
the political situation. In reference to 
Germany, the papacy needed only to com¬ 
plete the acquisitions already made. For 
this purpose Albert, alter the end of 1302, 
^ , steadily offered every oppor- 

. On April 30th, 1303. 
the Po e received the papal confir- 

* mation of his title, which, much 
to his disgust, had hitherto been withheld; 
he made no difficulty in declaring that 
both the electoral rights of the prince and 
the military power of the chosen king or 
emperor were subject to the supremacy of 
the Pope as overlord. These direct con¬ 
cessions were the greatest triumph which 
the hierarchical theory ever gained over 
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a generally recognised German govern¬ 
ment. At the same time they implied very 
little in actual practice, and allecfed the 
independence claimed by the electors in 
greater measure than the power of the 
king. Immediately afterwards the French 
monarchy pronounced its theories upon 
the .subject, and the papal sentence of 
excommunication was followed by the 
impiisonment of the Pope in his own 
territory on September 7th, 1303. From 
the time ot Boniface’s successor, Benedict 
XI., the papacy long continued to be a 
tool in the hands of the French monarchy, 
and was resident, not in Rome, but at 


Avignon. 

Albert had in 1306 secured the succession 
of his son Rudolf to Bohemia upon the 
extinction of the Prernyslids. Rudolf, 
however, died on July 4th, 1307, and the 
Bohemian crown fell, against the will of 
the German king, to Henry of Carinthia. 
On March 31st, 1307, his general, Henry 
of Nortenberg, was defeated at Lucka by 
the Wettins, Frederic and Diezmann. It 
must, how'cver, be allow^ed that the position 
of Albert w’as solid and pow erful. He might 


King Who was 
Murdered by 
His Nephew 


have been able to transform 
the electoral crown into a 
monarchy had he not been 
murdered, on May ist, 1308, 


by his nephew^ John, son ot the above- 
mentioned Rudolf, who had demanded 


his old Hai)sburg inheritance, and inter¬ 
preted the king’s reluctance as an 
intention to withhold it entirely. As upon 
the death of Henry V., the premature 
death of this stern and ruthless man 


must be regarded as a severe loss to the 
cause of tlie German monarchy. 

Upon the death of Albert the work of 
the practical Hapsburg politician, the 
strengthening of the monarchy, was handed 
over to the political idealism of his suc¬ 
cessor, Henry VH. This petty count of 
Luxemburg, born between 1274 and 1276, 
was brought foiwvard as a candidate by his 
brother Baldwin, who was but tw^enty-two 
years of age, and had just been appointed 
Archbishop and Elector of Treves, and by 
the Archbishop of Mainz, Peter of Aspelt, 
wffio was of a Luxemburg family. Henry 
was successfully elected on November 27th, 
1308. The opposition candidate w^as 
Charles of Valois, brother of the French 
king, Philip IV. Thus the ambition of 
France, which was now determined to lay 
hands upon the German crown, was frus¬ 
trated by this means, and the turbulende 
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of the Rhineland princes was abattd. 
Meanwhile, however, though Henryks land 
was entirely Frankish, early residence, 
education, and connections made him 
half a Frenchman. 

A true product of Romance civilisation, 
Henry now proceeded to revive the splen¬ 
dour of the Romano-German Empire to the 
full extent of its historical theory, as if 
there had existed no obstacles or over¬ 
whelming difficulties in Germany or Italy. 
He viewed the position with the eyes of a 
Capet rather than an electoral prince. His 
enterprise was favoured 
at the outset by many 
tacts. Though he was 
half a foreigner and 
possessed but little terri¬ 
tory, he had no great or 
united opposition against 
him in Germany. Neither 
Pope Clement V., who 
was dependent upon 
France, nor the French 
king was disinclined to 
leave him unfettered 
within certain limits ; it 
was possible that he 
might be useful for their 
purposes, and he might 
also be able to organise 
for the Poj)e that great 
final crusade upon which 
the Curia, untaught by 
two centuries of exper¬ 
ience, continued to rely 
for the fulfilment of its 
old hopes of universalism. 

If successful, he might 
break the bonds in which 
France had confined the 
papacy. 

Italy found that after 
her liberation from Ho- 
henstauffen despotism, 
far from securing peace, 
she had been involved in the local feuds 
of the Guelfs and Ghibellines; these 
animosities had increased so rapidly 
that a mediator from beyond the Alps 
would be welcome to the Ghibellines, 
as the realisation of hopes which were 
either far-reaching or selfish. Every Ger¬ 
man who could see beyond his own imme¬ 
diate convenience was at once attracted by 
this return to the traditions of the Hohen- 
stauften, which still survived among the 
nation, though these feelings were now 
manifested rather as a form of enthusiasm 


than as an effective determination. In 
Bohemia, where Peter of Aspelt possessed 
long-standing connections, the Carinthian 
had not been able to establish himself, and 
in the summer of 1310 the crown of the 
Premyslids was offered to Henry’s son 
John, born in 1296, together with the 
king’s daughter Elizabeth ; the offer was 
accepted, and a compromise with the house 
of Hapsburg was tlnn facilitated. 

Such were the prospects wuth which the 
Luxemburger crossed the Mont Cenis and 
appeared in Lombardy at the end of 
October, 1310, accom¬ 
panied by 3,000 troops, 
'riiere, however, the same 
theory of imperial su¬ 
premacy which gave its 
character to the whole 
enterprise and provided 
it with both moral and 
intellectual strength, 
eventually hampered'ana 
destro^^ed a success which 
had at first seemed easy. 
Henry refused to accept 
the sup])ort of the grout) 
which stood ready to help 
him. He would not pur¬ 
chase their homage at the 
price of his help. He 
wished to be not a par¬ 
tisan king, but an all- 
po\\ erful mediator, the 
one and only emijcror of 
peace. He thus seized 
the opportunities which 
he found here and there, 
chiefly among the Ghi¬ 
bellines, to attract even 
ius most distant oppo¬ 
nents and to secure their 
adherence, as opportu¬ 
nity offered, by friendly 
overtures and conces¬ 
sions. In this way the 
general body were thrown into confusion. 
He was soon obliged to abandon festivals 
and tournaments for siege operations and 
punitive courts. 

The king was also obliged, whether 
he would or not, to avail himself of the 
partisan help offered in the country. 
The calculating Angevins of Naples had 
never lound it so easy to secure the 
allegiance ol their inheritance in most 
important towns in Upper Italy and 
Rome. Henry’s coronation as king of Lom¬ 
bardy, on January 6th, 1311, was easily 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF MAINZ 


This illustration, reproduced from the tomb of 
Peter of Aspelt, Archbishop of Maina, in the 
cathedral of that city, represents him with the 
three kings whom he crowned—Henry VII., 
Lewis the Bavarian, and John of Bohemia. 
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and rapidly secured. His imperial corona¬ 
tion by three cardinals in the Lateran on 
June 29th, 1312, was a less brilliant 
affair, as he could not secure entrance 
into St. Peter’s. Meanwhile he had now 
recognised Naples as his most formidable 
opponent, and had begun a war in alliance 
with the Aragonese king, Frederic of 

. Sicily. At this point Pope 

of Wft ** Clement V. interpreted his 

- IT* action, not as securing his 

position in upper Italy, but as 
an attempt to revive the policy of Manfred 
and CoTiradin, and as an open breach of 
the guarantees which Henry had given. 
Possibly Clement w^as correct in thinking 
that this emperor would have become a 
second Frederic II. in the event of success, 
and would have eventually left Germany 
unsecured. King Philip of France was 
naturally no less excited than the Pope. 
The Pope and the emperor fought by means 
of legal experts and publicists, discussing 
the correctness of their respective theories. 
The imperial theory, which Henry was 
bound to define by the exigencies of 
his position, undoubtedly shook the justice 
of French and papal imperialism and 
its recent achievements. A powcrlul 
fleet started from Italy and began 
the appeal to arms, with much promise of 
success. The emperor himself, who had 
formed an armed cam}) in opposition to 
Florence, which was ruled by the Guelfs 
and Angevins, and constituted the central 
]:)oint of hostilities in Up}3er Italy, 
started southward from the faithful town 
of Pisa. While this state of tension 
was continuing, he succumbed to an illness 
on August 24th, 1313, midway between 
his friends and foes, after triumphs and 
disaj^pointments. 

In Germany the Austrian party and that 
of Luxemburg and Mainz now made their 
jireparations for the elections. These 
})arties were too comprehensive to leave 
room for the existence of a third. As the 
youth of John made a Bohe- 
E ec tug jnian candidature impossible, 


a King at 
Fraakfort 


for this and other reasons the 
Bohemian party supjiorted the 
candidature of the Wittelsbach against 
the Hapsburg. Before the gates of the 
election town of Frankfort in Sachsen- 
hausen, on October loth, 1314, Frederic 
III. the Fair, of Austria, son of Albert I., 
was elected by the exiled Henry of Carin- 
thia, representing the Bohemian court, 
and by Saxony, Wittenberg and Cologne ; 
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but on the following day, on the right 
bank of tlic Rhine, Lewis IV., of Upper 
Bavaria, was elected by Mainz, Treves, 
Brandenburg, Saxony-Lauenburg, and by 
John of Bohemia. The Hapsburg side 
was joined against Lewis by his brother 
Rudoll (the Stamn e er) of the Pala¬ 
tinate, with whom he had quarrelled. 

Lewis was forthwith 0 }^] 30 sed by the 
resistance which had thwarted the Swabian 
ambitions ot the Hapsburgs since the 
middle of the thirteenth century—a resist¬ 
ance offered l)y the federal communities 
of the Forest Cantons. This op|)osition 
became a local war, in which Leopold, 
Frederic’s brother and best cham})ion, suf¬ 
fered the heavy defeat ol Morgarten at the 
hands of the Swiss and th6 peasants of 
Uri, on November 15th, 1315. Modern 
Switzerland rightly considers this federal 
alliance, the earliest attested by documents, 
between Uri, Schwyz and Unterwalden, 
on August 1st, 1291, as the initial date, 
or, belter, the jubilee date of its origin. 
It must be remembered that neither 
upon this nor upon other occasions of the 
kind was there any ])ro])osal to l)reak 
_ . away from the em})ire. On the 

. contrary, the question at issue 

to Hapsburg mamteiiaiK'c of that 

Supremacy , 1 1 

immediate de})endcnce u])on 

the em])ire which, in the case ol Uri, was 
indis])utable; in other words, it w^as 
resistance or revolt against the Ha}isburg 
su])remacy. In this struggle the Forest 
Cantons saw, on March 29th, 131b, the con¬ 
firmation of Henry VII’s })romises of June 
3rd, 1309, which Lewis of Bavaria now con¬ 
sidered as equally important to himself. 

His w ar against Frederic, which became 
a struggle of skirmishes and attem})ts 
to secure allies, was considerably ad¬ 
vanced, on September 28th, 1322, by the 
battle of Miihldorf, in which Frederic was 
beaten and taken prisoner before Leo})old’s 
arrival with fresh forces. It was not a 
decisive battle, as neither party was over¬ 
thrown. Frederic himself, who was re¬ 
leased from the fortress of Trausnitz to 
secure the retirement of Leopold, re¬ 
turned home without accomplishing any¬ 
thing. After a personal interview Lewis 
granted him the rights of co-regency by the 
treaty of Munich on September 5th, 1325. 
The situation was not clear until Leo¬ 
pold’s death, on February 28th, 1326 ; 
thenceforward Frederic remained in peace, 
as the master of his hereditary territory, 
with the title of King of the Romans, which 
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was very little more than personal. He 
died on January 13th, 1330. 

With the battle of Miihldorf begins the 
supremacy of Lewis m Germany, al¬ 
though he entirely lost the Luxemburg 
and Bohemian friendsliip by his friend¬ 
ship with Hapsburg. He had already 
greatly offended John. After the extinc¬ 
tion of the Ascanians in Brandenburg in 
July, 1320, he had invested the Bohemians 


Pope John XXII. in Avignon. The object 
at stake was to secure the same submis¬ 
sion to the papacy of the Wittelsbach, 
which had been gained from Frederic’s 
father, King Albert L, though John 
did not feel himself bound to the Haps- 
burgs. On October 8th, 1323, this Pope 
proceeded to complain that though Lewis 
did not possess the papal recognition, he 
had yet assumed the kingdom 01 Italy, 



LEWIS THE BAVARIAN CROWNED EMPEROR AT ROME 


Elected Emperor of Germany in 1311, Lewis the Bavarian proceeded to Rome, where he was anointed by a bishop 
who was not a cardinal—a strange innovation—and crownea by the capitano of the city. Lewis quarrelled with Pope 
Benedict XII., and was excommunicated for denying papal authority in Germany. His stormy career ended in 1347. 


with the fiefs of Bautzen, Lobau, and 
Kamenz, but in the spring of 1323 he had 
placed his own son Lewis in possession of 
that electorate. 

For Brandenburg itself the Wittelsbach 
government was an interim with no par¬ 
ticular influence upon the prosperity of the 
country or the people, but rather tending 
to impoverishment and internal disruption. 
The more Lewis strengthened his position, 
the stronger became the opposition of 


and invited him to answer personally for 
his conduct at Avignon on July nth, 1324. 
The king and his legal advisers were sup¬ 
ported in the struggle thus forced upon 
them by a valuable body of helpers, the 
Minorites. The special development of the 
Franciscan Order and their vigorous teach¬ 
ing of apostolic poverty had proved so 
distasteful to the financial policy of the 
Curia, which drew its wealth from the 
west, that the papacy persecuted them for 
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Lewis 
Crowned at 
Rome 


heresy (decretal of November 22nd, 1323). 
The order proceeded to offer a bold and 
clever literary defence, criticising the 
foundations of the papal position and 
claims. It now made the cause of Lewis 
its own ; and as it was widely spread and 
popular in the towns, it easily persuaded 
the jicople to feel no apprehension of 
excommunication or papal in¬ 
terdict. Lewis, who had no 
cause for fear resjiecting the 
attitude of Germany, appeared 
in Italy and advanced to Rome. He 
was anointed by a bishop who was 
not a cardinal—a strange innovation — 
and crowned by the capitano of the city 
of Rome, a Colonna, on January 17th. He 
then pronounced the deposition of the 
Pope as a heretic in April, 1328. No other 
important consequences resulted from this 
Roman journey, which ended disastrously 
in December, 1329, apart from the new 
impulse given to Roman animosity by 
imperial claims and demands. 

The action of J ohn, who died in 1334, and 
of his successor, Benedict XIL,in German}^ 
eventually led to the famous electoral 
conference of Rhens on July i6th, 1338. 
At this meeting the electors laid down the 
principle that their choice conferred the 
title and ])ower of king upon the successful 
candidate, as well as a claim to the empire ; 
that empire and kingdom were therefore 
independent of the papal power, and were 
rather derived immediately from the grace 
of God. These resolutions were accepted 
by a diet which met at Frankfort in August 
of the same year. It was then proposed 
to make war on France in alliance with 
England, since the king of France was 
the protector of the papacy. King 
Edward III. appeared at Coblenz on 
August 31st and seated himself on the 
steps of the throne, upon which the em¬ 
peror appeared in full imperial splendour. 
Thus a further impulse was given to a 
wider conception of German imperial 
power, and the papal claims to 
control the German crown were 


Pftpal 
Claims on 


German eventually shared in common 
by every order in the empire. 
Lewis might have had an opportunity of 
refounding the power of the crown at this 
moment, had not the efforts of the crown 
been rather directed to territorial acquisi¬ 
tion. Its subsequent attitude was that 
of feeble conciliation towards France in 
1342, and the Curia in 1343, followed by 
iDegal infringement upon their privileges. 
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John of Bohemia had married his son 
John Henry to Margaret Maultasch’ the 
daughter and heiress of Henry of Carinthia 
and Tyrol; she was older than her husband 
and therefore ])referred the emperor's 
eldest son, Lewis of Brandenburg. The 
Pope, however, who was an enemy of 
the Wittelsbachs, would not do them the 
favour of dissolving the earlier marriage or 
ol providing the dispensation necessitated 
by the near relationship of the contracting 
parties; these acts were therefore performed 
by the emperor himself, who thus simply 
superseded the rights undoubtedly belong¬ 
ing to the spiritual authorities. 

The further extension of territory at 
which the Hapsburgs had long been 
aiming was secured by the Emperor 
Lewis, upon the death, in 1345, of 
William, Count of Hainault, the ruler of 
Holland and Zeeland. Lewis had married 
the sister of Count William, by name 
Margaret, as a second wife, and to her as 
his heiress he transferred the government 
of the vacant imperial fiefs, which wore 
then held in trust for her son William. 
The Wittelsbach territory thus extended 
Th N w Hainault and Bran den- 

p ^ burg to Tyrol, and the succession 

Ckment ^ Lewis to the empire 

emeu therefore inconceivable; 

attempts to turn the electors in his favour 
proved hopeless. The new Pope, Clement, 
resumed the struggle from Avignon, after 
1346, with considerable vigour. Charles 
of Moravia and Bohemia had been ruling 
in })lace of his father, who had gone blind 
in 1340; he was the Pope's personal 
friend, and to do him a favour Prague had 
been made an archbishopric in 1344, and 
the metropolitan influence of Mainz thus 
withdrawn from Bohemia and Moravia. 
On April 13th, 1346, Clement solemnly 
cursed the Bavarian. Charles came to 
Avignon in person, renounced the electoral 
decrees of Rhens, admitted all papal 
demands for supremacy, promised that the 
emperor should spend no further time in 
Rome than the single day of coronation, 
and that the Pope should decide all com¬ 
plications with France, etc. Besides his 
great-uncle Baldwin of Treves the electoral 
votes of “Mainz, Cologne, and Saxony- 
Wittenberg were secured for Charles, while 
the votes of the Palatinate and Branden¬ 
burg were refused, as these electors were 
under an interdict; thus Charles was 
proclaimed king on July nth, 1346, at 
Rhens. Eduard Heyck 
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RIVALRIES OF THE EMPERORS AND THE POPES 


C HARLES IV. had not Itccii long 
recognised as emperor when, m the 
winter of 1347-1348, he made a trium- 
])hant progress through South (Germany and 
received homage in Regensburg, Nurem¬ 
berg, and even in Ulm, and was favourably 
met l)y a number of princes. The power- 
iul Wittelsbachs, headed by Lewis ol Hran- 
dcnlnirg and Tyrol, were still bitterly 
hostile to him. At their instigation King 
Edward III. of England was, in January, 
1348, elected emperor by four electoral 
votes. But Charles induced Edward b}^ 
skilful diplomacy to renounce his election, 
and he made at the same tim(‘ great 
advances in North Germany, in the 
imiiK'diatc neighbourhood of Brandenburg, 
a Wittelsbach possession. 

Not unconnected with this was the 
a])])earance of a man who gavi* himself 
out as the Waldenial who had been dead 
lor nearly thirty years, and, supported by 
« enemies of J.ewis, was 

A univc'rsally acknowledged in 

ireatcd 

ftR Impostor 1 , ^*111 

Charles, wlio certainly had 
nothing ])ersonally to do with the im]ios- 
tun*. naturally took the matter, so lavour- 
al)le to him, 111 a serious light, ordered the 
stranger to be solemnly proclaimed as tlie 
1 eal Waldemar by ]ieo]ile who had known 
the latter, and gave him the fie I of the 
march in return for the concession of 
Ni('d(‘rlausitz. The prospect, at the same 
time, was held out to the dukes ol Saxony 
and the counts of Anhalt that they would 
succeed to Waldemar’s land in the event of 
his dying without issue. 

In any case Lewis had lost his support 
in the north ; he could hold his owai 
only in Frankfort-on-Oder. He did not 
wish to enter into negotiations with 
Charles. Indeed, he set up a rival candi¬ 
date, the energetic Count Gunther von 
Schwarzburg, a petty lord, known as a 
valiant warrior. On January 30th, 1349, 
Gunther was chosen emperor on the plain 
before Frankfort by the votes of the 


electors of Mainz, the Palatinate, Branden¬ 
burg and Saxony ; a few days afterward 
the town allowed him to make his entry. 
But his following did not increase, and 
Charles made great advances in the 
empire, especially when in March he 

The Fate l^be daughter of the 

ir^t palsgrave, and thus not only 
o a iva latter over to his side, 

mperor same time broke U]) 

the liostilc alliance of the Wittelsbachs. 
Since Gunther refused negotiations witlu 
Charles, a short struggle for Castel and 
Eltville ensued, from which Charles derived 
considerable advantagie 

Before matters came to a decision, 
however, Lewis of Brandenburg himseii 
sued for peace. Gunther was abandoned 
by lus party, and vi^ry scx^ii died at Frank¬ 
fort, after he had formally rclinc]uished 
his claim to the empire. Chailes now 
gained the recognition of the jiriiices by 
making concessions to them. Th(‘ electors 
of Mainz, the Palatinate and Brandenburg 
declared ])ublicly that tlu'y had c'-lecti'd 
Charles emperor after (iunther’s d(\ath, 
and he was solemnly crowiu'd, together 
with lus consol t, at Aix-la-Chapelle, by 
Baldwin of Treves. 

In Brandenburg, meantime, foituiu' had 
favoured the suU^ ol Lewis. In a diet at 
Baut/eii the ])rmces declared that they 
could not consider the claimant as the 
genuine Waldemar if they were called on 
to swear to it. Charles, therefore. eiileoftVd 
Lewis the elder once more with the march 
as well as with Carmthia and Tyrol, and 
promised to lake ste])s toward releasing 
him from the ban. J.cwis 
eacc an ^|elivercd up the insignia of the 

. empire. The renewed lian did 

the li^mpire reconciled 

himself with his neighbours by concessions 
of territory and payments of money, 
and, finally, in 1355, with the counts of 
Anhalt. But he transferred the march 
as a whole to his younger brother, Lewis 
the “ Roman,” in 1351. Tranquillity and 
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order again reigned in the empire. Charles 
was the only and niuversally admitted 
king. 

Charles was d(3iihtless aided by an event 
whicli l)t)re on jiolitics only through the 
ieelmgs with which it inspired princes and 
statesmen. Toward the end of 1347 tlierc 
hist appeared on the shoies of the Mediter¬ 
ranean an epidemic which had never yet 
been known in (iermany. It spread with 
mconceivabh* rapidity ov(T all Western 
luirope and spared very few districts. 
The ^lestilence was called 
the “ Hlack Death,” and 
men thought to I'xplain it 
by accusing the Jews ot 
having jioisoned the \\ells. 

Although Pope Clement, as 
w('ll as the Fnipei or Chai U^s, 
gave no credence' to the 
report, a universal san¬ 
guinary ])ersecution of the 
* jews lollowi'd, accompanied 
by hideous acts of cruelty. 

The loss of life caused by 
the plague cannot now be 
even appioximately stated. 

(loswin, a monk ot the (km- 
vent of Marienlx'rg m Tynd, 
consich'rs that hardly asixth 
jiart of the whole pojiulation 
of the country survived. Of 
his convent brt'thren only 
two lived through it, him- 
sell and anotlu'r. Similar 
n'sults may have been lound 
in other districts. For years 
afterward the deficiency m 
population was noticeable. 

Tlu? event madeamarkhd 
impression on con tempor¬ 
al les. Since many jieople 
saw a divine })unishment in 
this terrible pestilence, a 
course of life acceptable to 
(iod seemed to be the best 
means of propitiating the 
wrath of heaven. Ihother- 
hoodswere foi med. esjK’ciallyin the Nether¬ 
lands. and set before themselves the duty 
of mortifying the body andof doingpcnance 
by lacerating their flesh with scourges m 
the presence of the whole population. 

The ” Flagellants ” obtained every¬ 
where so many followers that this new 
mental disease caused for some time as 
much excitement in Germany as the 
physical disease of the Black Death. In 
the strain of this terrible time the new 
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emperor had little to contend against : 
men's minds were fixed on supernatural 
issues. Charles now wislu'd to be duly 
crowned and cons(‘crated ; but Clement, 
who had been bitteily deceived in his 
protege, refused his request. It was only 
after Chailes, in 1353, had taken for his 
third wile Anne, daughter of Duke Boiko 
oi Schweidnitz-Jauer, and after Innocent 
VL had mounted the ])a])al throne, that 
the journey to Rome took place in 1355. 

In Rome great hopes were entertained ot 





grandson of Henry 
Rienzi hojied to re¬ 
ins ])ower by ludp ol 
new emperor ; but 


THE EMPEROR CHARLES IV. 
Charles IV. was not well received as 
Emperor of Germany by all parties, and 
a rival emperor in the person of Edward 
III. of England was elected. Charles, 
however, induced him to withdraw. 

for 


the 

vu. 

vi \ e 
the 

Charles ga\T no encouiagc’- 
ment. The title of empeior 
satisfied him. He maiclied 
over the mountains with a 
small retinue, rec'cived the 
crowm ol Lombardy, and 
was crowiK'd emperor at 
Rome. H('lelt the Eternal 
City tli(' same day in 
Older to leturii soon to 
(icrmany, ladtai with largt‘ 
sums of money. By tlie 
beginning of July he was 
onc(‘ more at Augsburg, 
proud ol tht' inij-en d titk'. 

A lew months later, he 
entered Bohemia, and sum¬ 
moned an imperial assembly 
at Nuremberg, at wliieh the 
tirsl ])art of the mwv slate 
charter, afterwards ealletl 
the (iolden Bull, w^as chs- 
enssed and solemnly ]ml)- 
lished on January loth, 
I35f). Ihe second and 
.short(‘1* part w\as mad(' law 
in the diet of Metz on 
December 25lh, 1356. The 
Golden Bull in all essential 
points ratiticd the existing 
condition of affairs, and 
only in isolated sections 
one of tw'o antagonistic 


decided 

parties. It was the foundation-stone of 
tlie German constitution up to the peace 
01 Westphalia and still later, and was of 
great im]iortancc in the development of 
constitutional ideas. 

With Poland and Hungary Charles made 
political arrangements, but with France 
and with Pope Innocent his relations be¬ 
came troubled, as he made promises to 
both wdiich he could not possibly fulfil. 
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So, too, the question of the castle and 
lordship of Donaustauf, which Charles had 
acquired from the Bishop of Keg.^ns])iirg, 
soon led to a bitter struggle with the 
Bavarian Wittclsbachs. But the glory 
of the Wittelsbachs was ])assed, and the 
Hapsburgs in Austria had become the 
leading southern power of Germany, 
under Duke Albert, who died in 1358. His 
son Rudolf, son-in-law of the emperor, 
managed by forgeries of imperial grants 
to secure to himself and 
his house the rights which 
the Golden Bull had con¬ 
ceded to the electors. 

Charles was obliged finally 
to make some concessions, 
although he was very little 
dis[)osed to acknowledge 
the claims of Rudolf or to 
agree to his acquisition 
of Tyrol, which Margaret 
Maultasch handed over to 
him in 1363 as a gift. 

To settle political dissen¬ 
sions he chose Elizabeth, 

(he daughter of the duke of 
Pomerania, lor his fourth 
wife. The marriage took 
jdace at Cracow in May, 

I3()3. At the bc'ginniiig of 
the next year a full ])eace 
was conrlud(*d with Lewis 
of Hungary and Rudolf of 
Austria, and a little later 
iollowed the important 
agreement as to the succes¬ 
sion between the houses of 
Luxemburg and Hajisburg. 

When Innocent VI. died, 
in 1362, without having 
accomplished any great 
results as far as his Italian 
])olicy was concerned, and 
without having advanced 
the reform ol the Chiin'h, 

Urban V. was raised to the 
papal chair in order to 
continue the efforts of his predecessor in 
Italy. It now seemed to the Emperor 
Charles a favourable opportunity to en¬ 
force the return of the Pope to Rome. 
The close conm^ction of the jiapacy with 
France implied a danger lor the whole of 
Western Europe. In the eyes of con¬ 
temporaries, who, without exception, 
attached great weight to externals, the 
imperial dignity itself was bound to be 
impaired if merely a legate and not the 


Pope himself performed the ceremony of 
crowning. 

Urban was not opposed to the pro¬ 
posal of leaving Avignon, but could 
only point out to Charles the quite in¬ 
calculable obstacles in his way. Charles 
therefore resolved to go himself to Avignon 
in order to remove the difficulties and to 
guide the whole policy of Western Europe 
into another channel. He entered Avig¬ 
non at the end of May, T 305 , and was 
crowned as king of Bur¬ 
gundy, thus proclaiming 
his insistence on his right 
and title. He tlum began 
negotiations with the Pope 
and the brother of the 
French king about a crusade 
which was intended especi¬ 
ally to clear the country 
from the roving mercenaries 
who lived ill France. 

When Charles left Avig; 
non he had made every 
sort of arrangement with 
Urban about the removal 
to Rome. In the diet of 
Frankfort lie obtained the 
consent of the ])nnces to 
an expedition to Rome, and 
Urban promised to start in 
the spring ot 13^7, and 
in the hrst instance to live 
at Viterbo. He sailed, in 
fact, from Marseilles on 
April 30th m an Italian 
sill]), took up his resielence 
at Viterbo, and entered 
Rome on October i()th. 

But the ])reparati(>ns for 
w’ar m Germany met with 
obstaedcs. Sickness and 
famine delayed the assem¬ 
bling ot the army so that 
the emperor did not appear 
m Italy before Mav, I3b8. 
Tile war with Beniabo d‘ 
Vdsconti ot Milan was un¬ 
successful, so that a j'leace was concluded 
by the end of August. Charles, however, 
marched on with only a tew followers, haci 
a meeting with Urban in Viterbo, and both 
made their entry into Rome. The emperor 
stayed this time two months in the city. 
During this period his consort Elizabeth 
was crowned empress. He found many 
fresh complications on his way back, 
especially with the Milanese, who had 
broken the peace. He had also forfeited 
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Count Gunther vou Schwarzbiuj^ was 
set up as a rival emperor to Charles IV. 
in but he was soon deserted, and 

his death at Frankfort quickly follov/ed 

1 m;rivrtl fn*m the tomb in 1 i inkbnt t .ithuli il 
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the friendship of Urban long before he 
reappeared in Germany in August, 1369. 
For the Pope did not find in Rome what 
he wished, and m 1370 returned once more 
to Avignon, whore he died m December 
of that year. His successor was (Gregory 
XL, nephew of Clemt'iit VL, a learned 
man, who was regarded as an especial 
^ , friend of (diaries. The good 

w • 1 understanding between Charles 
p j. and the princes had termi- 

^ nated even before the expedi¬ 

tion to Rome, His matrimonial ])olicy 
made it only too clear how he hoped to 
enrich his laniilv. In anv case the rival 
princely families saw tlieir hojies deceived. 
'I'htTe could be no doubt now that Charles’s 
fervent wish would be to secure the royal 
crown for his son Wcnceslaus, or Wenzel, 


who was betrothed to the Hungarian 
princess Elizabeth—.a splendid prospect, 
which would have raised the Luxemburgs 
high above all other princely houses. 

Charles, on his return home Iroin Italy, 
saw himself confronted bv a confederacy 


to which the Count Palatine Ru]>ert, the 
Bavarian Wittelsbachs, Poland, and Hun- 


alone. Soon after the expiry of the armis¬ 
tice, in the summer of 1373, an agreement 
was entered into at Fiirstenwalde, by which 
Otto and Frederic renouncefl all claim 
to the march, and received from Charles 
in all the very considerable sum of 500,000 
golden llornis. The imperial cities must, 
indeed, have made gigantic efforts in 
order to raise this money. 

Although Charles had not yet readied 
his sixtieth year, he now thought earnestly 
of the lutiin' ol his empire and his 
dynasty. His fondest wash, tliat of sc'eing 
his eklest son Wenztd elected Gininan 
emperor, was still to be leahsed, but 
could be so onlv if the adroit latlier took 
the appropriate steps during his own 
lifetime. Moreover, the ojiportumty was 
now' presented, wlicn lor tlie lirst time* an 
election could i)e carried out strictly 
according to the pro\'isioiis ol the Golden 
Bull. It was. ind(‘od, a costly task to w in 
ov'cr the three spiritual electors. But by 
October, 1374, Rupert, th( 

count palatine, w'as secuiial, and at tlie 
beginning ol the year 1375 Charles had 
all the votes for liinisell, toi this tiiiu‘ the 


gary belonged. From this a danger 
threatened him in tlu' east of Ins dominions, 
es])ecially ])(‘cause the march of Branden¬ 
burg, which was pawned to him, no longer 
afforded any real supjiort. Fortunately 
for him, Casimir of Poland, whose realm 
was now' united with Hungary, died at 
this time ; so, too, did Gerlach of Mainz, 
and the empercjr succeeded tlirough ])apal 
favour in elevating to the imi)ortant 
c])iscopal throne one of Ins relations, 
the bishop of Strassbnrg, a man of no 
independence of charaettT. 

Now, how'ever, a new c|uarrel about the 
march of Brandenburg broke out. At the 
beginning of the year 1371 Otto declared 
his ne])hew Frederic to be his heir m 
the march, and tlius prejudiced Charles’s 
claims to inherit. War, therefore, began. 
On the side of the Wittelsbachs Pilgrim of 
Salzburg and Lewis of Hungary 
Fi*^h*for togetluT against their 

** . inconvenient neighbour. But 
ern ory camc of it except 

plundering and devastation. An armistice 
W'as concluded in October, 1371, at 
Pirna ; and shortly afterwards the king 
of Hungary, engrossed with the coming war 
against Venice, withdrew from the alliance. 
At the same time Charles’s second son, 
Sigismund, was betrothed to Lewis’s 
daughter. The Whttelsbachs now stood 


. election of tlie em]>er(>r was io 
be unanimous. The actual 
. **0^ * ^ elective jiroccedings liad to be 
^ jio.'^tpoued until W\‘nzel had 

completed his liltecntli year, and thus 
attained liis majority. 

W'hen Pope Gi'egory heard of the 
intended election, he was astoundefl, 
but could not by all his threats produce 
any alteration in the adeipted jiro- 
posal. W’lthout the papal sanction tlu- 
election ol W’enzcl was settled on June 
ist, 137b, and W’as solemnly conlirmccl 
on June loth, in the saciisty of 
St. Barth()l()mew’’s, at Franklort. The 
coronation lollow'od on July Oth, at Ai>- 
la-Chapelle. Pope Gregory reliiscd hir 
consent, but was finally satisfied whei^ 
the emperor, in a document dated back 
before the election, asked for his aj^proval, 
W^enzcl W'as now knvful emperor, 
together with his father. But the iiU' 
perial cities of the south had a dread of 
new mortgages—naturally enough after 
their experiences so far—lor W'enzel’s 
election cost much money. Fourteen 
imperial cities of Swabia formed a league 
even before the coronation against “ ali 
who oppressed them with taxation 01 
mortgage.” The town of Uhn took the 
lead. Charles advanced with an army 
up to its walls, but could effect nothing, 
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and marched back again. Other towns 
joined in the league. Count Ulrich of 
Wiirtemberg was killed at Reutlingcn in 
1373. Soon afterwards \V(nizel, who 
meanwhile had become vicc-rc'gent ol the 
empire, was compelled to promise the cities, 
in the Peace ol Rotenburg, that he wouhl 
not pawn them. 

The emperor had meanwhile journeyed 
to the court of King Chailes V. at Paiis, 
and had prevented the threatening alliance 
of the king’s second son, Louis of Orleans, 
with Mary of Hungary, Init was forced m 
return to confer on th(‘ dauphin the 
vicariate of the emjnre over liurgundy, 


devastations this fault had many 
compensations. 

The })olicy of the young Emperor 
\Venz(‘l showed itself in his first ])ublic 
act when he declared himsell a supporter 
of Pojie l/rban VT. The princes su])j)orted 
him ; so did Lewis ol Hungary. Only 
Adolphus of Nassau, who was still at 
enmity with Lewis of Meissen about the 
archliishojiric of Mainz, declau‘d hi nselt 
the friend of tlni Pojie of Avignon, 
Clement VIL The unity of Germany was 
thus destroyed, and Clement soon lound 
other friends as well. Hut the other 
electors on the Rhine, namely, Cologne, 



THE BROTHERS OF THE CROSS DOING PENANCE FOR THE BLACK DEATH 
The Brothers of the Cross, or Flagrollants, appeared towards the end of the summer of 1 U'> m the Netheiland towns, 
especially Doornik, and in the market-place did penance by scout grnig their bodies in order to free the world from the 
plafjuc of the Black Death, or pestilence As shown in the illustration, the Brothers marched barefoot; their bared 
backs were covered merely by a short cloak, while they held in their hands the scour}<es, the marks of which were to be 
seen on their backs. Their headgear was the hat with the cross, and thus they got their name. Brothers of the Cross. 

] nnii tin < hri'iii 1 ol 1 tilin', I i Mu .is in tin I il-r Tt .it Itiu'-.il, 

and thus to renounce the impellal Trev'es, and the Palatinate, could not 
sovereignty in this district. Soon aiter his countenance the dissension about Mainz, 
leturn, Charles tell a victim to fever at and at the beginning ol 1380 concluded 
Prague, on November 2()th, 1378. His a league at Obei wesel agiiinst all adlierents 
reign marks a turning point in German of Pope Clement. By this, ot couise, 
liistoiy. He was the (ounder of the Adolphus was primarily intended. The 
Luxemburg dynasty, and thiough skillul latter, when the archbishopric ot ^lamz 
diplomacy leit the empire in a more was assured him, while Lewis was com- 
dignified constitutional jiosition than he pensated with ]\Iagdei)iirg, Veturm'd t(' 
had found it. His reputation among his Urban. The eh'ctors had attained then 
German contemporaries, and in later object without the lielp of the emjicror, 
times, has sufiered chiefly from the fact and they suspected his jiolicy, since he 
that he regarded every political step as a appeared so little in the empire, and always 
financial operation, and m an unknightly stayed m his hereditary dominions, 
fashion avoided the fierce contest of the Indeed, the chief efforts of Wenzel 
battlefield. But in the age of wars and were directed toward the maintenance 01 
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friendly relations with Hungary and 
Austria. He therefore al>andoned any 
idea of armed conflict with Leopold of 
Austria, who openly sided with the 
Avignon Pope, although his partisanshij) 
caused a miniature schism in the Inshoji- 
rics of Strassburg, Basle, and Constance. 
The espousal of Urban's cause by 
« ,• V IT* (humany was mainly based 
^ghsh King opposition to France, 

Weds German Wenzel had main- 

rincess tallied With till' French royal 
house the goinl relations which his father 
had promoted. In devotion to the Koman 
Popi', (iermaiiy agreed with England, 
which hoped by means of papal support 
to gain advantages m France. Wenzel 
cemented the friendship with England by 
giving his sister Anne in marriage to King 
Richard IT., and at the same time he 
skilfully avoided any lireach with Fiance. 

The favourable relations of the (ierman 
king to Uiiiaii had Irom the fiist made a 
joiiriiey to Rome, m order to obtain the 
imperial crown, appear as a desirable 
object. There were, indeed, no difficulties 
m till' way, and both Pope and Emjieror 
would have derived from it an unmistak¬ 
able accession of [lower. The journey over 
the Alps had been jilanned for the s[>ring ot 
when dynastic policy ])ut obstacles 
in the way. I'here was a prosjiect of 
gaining Luxiunburg. 

Lewis of Hungary had died in 13)82. 
In the last year of his life he had won 
Naples, and thus enlarged the extent of 
his authority. No one of his daughters 
was yet married ; but Sigismund, as 
pros[)ective son-in-law, was already living 
in Poland, a country unaccustomed to the 
Hungarian rule, in older to gain friends 
for himself there. Mary, Sigismund’s 
betrothed wife, was elected Queen of 
Hungaiy; but in Poland the peojile did 
not wish for her—.at any rate, tliey wanted 
another daughter of Lewis. In October, 
1384, Hedwig, a girl of thirteen years ot 
Tk r* actually crowned at 

^ ® Cracow, and the still pagan 

A Crand Duke Jagiello of Lithu- 
^ ^ am a became her husband. But 

Sigismund succeeded, through hisstubbori#- 
ness and skill, in jirocuriiig for himself the 
crown of Hungary by the end of March, 

1387. 

Up to this, Wenzel had been variously 
occupied, but his natural disposition 
to inactivity became more and more 
evident. His continued absence caused 


dissatisfaction in the emjhre. His nearest 
relatives, especially Jobst of Moravia, 
intrigued against him in I'very way, and 
in Bohemia, his own home, the lords 
rose against his rule. The victim of the 
supposed conspiracy was the Arclibisho]^ 
of Prague, with his official and his 
vicar-gcneral, Nepomuk. The Bohemian 
nobility now found a leader in Jobst, who 
had quarrelled with his brother Prokoj). 

Jobst, in conjunction with Sigismund, 
Albert of Austria, and the Margrave William 
of Meissen, [nirsued a j'lolicv of hostility 
against thi; king, and finally, in May, 1304, 
brought Wenzel prisoner to Prague. 
Since a movement was made m the em¬ 
pire to liberate the king, he was si't free 
m August. Jobst, m his turn, was made 
jirisoner, but he also was released. War 
raged in Bohemia, and Albert of Austria, 
during the confusion, asjured to the 
vicariate ot the einjiire, in fact to the crown 
itsi'lf. Fortunately, he died soon. 

Wenzel and Sigismund (‘oncluded. in 
March, I3qb, a ('ompact as to tlie suc¬ 
cession. Sigismund bei'ame vicar of the 
enqiire, and now aimed at the German 
crowm. Ills position was not 


Sigismund’s 
Ambitions 
in Germany 


indeed favourable at tlii' 
moment. An army collected 


from all Europe under his com¬ 
mand was defeated at Nicojiohs by the 
vSultaii Bajazet 11 . Hungary also threat¬ 
ened to be lost to him alter Mary’s 
death. Jobst made jieacc' with Wen/il 
in 1397, and received from Sigisinund’s 
former domains a conijicnsation in tiie 
march of Brandenburg. 

Wen/el still longed lor formal in¬ 
vestiture as emperor, and Boniface IX., 
Urban’s successor, w-ould gladly have 
welcomed him to Rome. But his jiosition 
in Germany at the same time became more 
and more precarious. He had never been 
in the enqnre since 1387, and alliances of 
the knights and the towms continually 
discpiieted the land. The cities especially 
had cause to feel the evils entailed by 
the absence of the sovereign, and, not¬ 
withstanding all the appeals ol the electors, 
Wenzel kept away from the empire. 

Fresh disorders had broken out owing to 
the vacancy in the archdiocese of Mainz, 
from which finally John of Nassau 
emerged as archbishop. Before this the 
palsgrave and the two other spiritual 
electors had convened a diet at Frankfort 
for May 13th, 1397. This was an un¬ 
precedented step; but the indifference 
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of the emperor to his duty made such 
a proceeding seem necessary. Wenzel 
had, it is true, summoned an imperial 
assembly at Nuremberg ; but when he 
heard ot the electoral diet he unwisely 
abandoned his own. At Frankfort, with 
the assent of numerous princes and towns, 
a vicar of the empire was demanded from 
Wenzel, and a regency of princes was 
proposed in the event ot his absence. 
The question of the schism w^as also 
discussed. Comjilaints as to the govern¬ 
ment were sent to Wenzel. Great excite¬ 
ment was caused at Prague by the 
tidings of the jiroceedmgs m Frankfort ; 
but nothing happened at the moment. 

Wenzel did not appear in Nuremberg 
before September, and by issuing a “ Public 
Peace ” showed that he was in a })osi- 
tion to conduct the affairs of govern¬ 
ment himself. During the course of })ro- 
ceedings at Franklort the electors laid 
before the em])cror, at his own wish, further 
com])laints. The question of the Church 
stood in the foieground, and, closely con¬ 
nected with that, the policy towards 
]"rance. The opinion w^as growing that the 
settlement of the papal disjnite 
^pcs who effected 

UKA- l^y 3' cession —that is to say, 

® by the resignation of both 
Popes. Benedict XIII. was elected at Avig¬ 
non, in 1394, on the express condition that 
he would resign his title to secure unity. 
The object ol the I'rench policy was now to 
persuade the lollowcis ot tlie Koman Pope, 
Bonilace, to make him resign in turn. In 
March, 139S. Wen/el met Charles VI. at 
Kheims. The outcome ot the meeting 
was only an exhortation to both Popes 
to abdicate, natuially without result. 
VVen/el stood by Bonilace. France itself 
o])])osed Benedict; even the cardinals 
rebelled against him, and a long siege 
of the papal fortiess at Avignon began. 

Wenzel, on his return Irom Rheims, 
lound the old disorders in Bohemia ; the 
quarrel in the royal tamily still lasted. 
This time he did not omit the appoint¬ 
ment of an imperial administrator. But 
the empire was not benefited at all by 
this step. The electors of Mainz and 
the Palatinate, who found the position 
of affairs obviously most irksome, looked 
for some remedy, and bound themselves 
with the elector of Cologne at Boppard in 
April, 1339, to a common policy in all 
mailers of Church and empire, with the 
one exception of electing the king. On the 


occasion of a meeting of the princes in 
May, when a compact against the towns 
was concluded, John, Archbishop of Mainz, 
attached new' members to the Rhenish 
Confederation, which was clearly formed 
against the sovereign. 

Everywhere, then, similar dissatisfac¬ 
tion with Wenzel prevailed. The charges 
Wenzel’s brought against him were 
Ne**lect of realm, especially 

through his long absence— 
His Duties V ir 

he himself by the nomina¬ 
tion of Sigismund to the vicariate of 
the empire had admitted his derelic¬ 
tion of duty^—and waste ot the crown 
lands, with special reference to the loss 
of Milan. In this latter case, it was 
a question of sacrificing a p)os.?es- 
sion w'hich could no longer be held, just 
as formerly under ('harles IV. in the case 
of the surrender of Arles. The alleged 
reasons W'ere very weak in so far that the 
real feeling of ali, namely, that the royal 
power was being used exclusively lor 
the aggrandisement of the Luxemburg 
dominions, remained actually unexiiri'ssed. 
Interest in the empire may have inlluenccd 
many ; others certainly thought of ob¬ 
taining the crown for themselves. But 
all the jirmces considered that in any case 
no great loss could h(' sustained by an 
alteration. 

Wen/el naturally heard of these pro¬ 
ceedings, and washed to come into the 
empire and hold a diet ; but the electors 
no longer assented to his ])r()])osal. On 
the contrary, the thought w’as already 
expressed in September, 1399, by many 
princes, that a new king sJiould be elected ; 
clearly, howevei, no one wished an 
elector to be king. Not until 1400 w'cre 
the electors ot Saxony and the Palatinate 
received at Frankfort among the candi¬ 
dates. When Pope Bonilace had been 
informed of the proi)osed new election, a 
meeting oi the jinnces and tow'iis was 
summoned for the end ot May at Frank¬ 
fort, and many visitors put m 
mperor appearance. An agreement 

* ^ had already been made as 

to the person of the new 
king, Rupert ol the Palatinate, when 
on June 4th, Wenzel, w'ho on his part 
had forbidden any resolutions as to 
empire and Church to be passed during 
his absence, was earnestly requested to 
appear at Oberlahnsteiu on August nth; 
otherwise the electors would consider 
themselves released from the oath which 
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they had taken to him. Wenzel did 
not come. On the day fixed the four 
Rhenish electors aj)peared at Obcrlahn- 
stein ; Rupert’s election was settled, and 
he swore to serve the em]fire loyally. 
His election was publicly announced 
on August 20th, 1400, and was ratified 
next day on the Konigsstuhl in Rlums. 

The de]x>sition of Wenzel, 
I although a benefit for the em- 

oscs IS constitutionally 

justified. The most weighty 
of the accusations brought against him 
was that he had ahenat(‘d parts of the 
imperial dominions, and had done so lor 
base lucre when he elevated Gah'azzo 
de Visconti to be Duke ot Milan and Count 
oi Pavia. The new emjieror had a wk1i‘ 
field of o])erations betore him. Without 
doubt, great expectations were entertained 
01 him, and at any rate he had the ])oint 
in his favour that he had not begun by 
buying the votes of the elc'Ctors by a 
shamt'iul traffic in crown lands 

Wenzel was inturiated at his de])osition, 
but did not ^’enture on any action or 
any defence of his rights by the sword. 
On October 25th Rupert of tiu‘ Palatinate 
made his stat(' entry into Frankfort as 
(ierman king. Other towns had already 
joined his cause. Since Aix-la-Chape!l<‘ 
did not open its gates, the coronation took 
plac(' at Cologne on Einjihany, 140T. 

The crown was now acquired, but the 
difficulty was to kee]) it. The war against 
Bohemia had begun before France, Italy, 
and the Pope were won over. In France 
Rupert foundafriend m Pliilij) of Burgundy, 
while Louis of Oeleans sup])orted Wenzel, 
as did his (ierman ally, the brave William 
of Ciiielders. Henry IV. of England 
hoped to secure the fricndshij) of Riijiert 
through ties of kinship, and therefore 
promoted the marriage of Rupert’s son 
with his daughter Blanche. Rupert had 
also to obtain the recognition of the Po])e ; 
in fact, he hoped soon to gain the imiierial 
Th N crown. Boniface, far too en- 
F ^ » grossed to be able to interfere m 

mperor (German affairs, did not refuse to 

nis Jr rt^Aos * ji 1 

recognise the new emperor, and 
tried only to make sure of his help in the 
Italian jiolicy. The conditions were: 
opposition to the counterqmpacy, an im¬ 
mediate exi)edition to Rome for corona¬ 
tion, and political severance from France, 
The emperor improved his position by 
making a progress through the empire. 
The important city of Nuremberg opened 


its gates to him, and in May, 140T, the 
first diet met there. Rapid preparations 
for the expedition to Rome seemed desir¬ 
able, as Florence offered 200,000 florins 
in gold if he would come that very year 
and begin the war for the recovery of 
Milan. The details of the imperial corona¬ 
tion were to havT been discussed in Nurem¬ 
berg ; but since the attendance was too 
small, the matter was put oft to a new diet 
at Mainz. 

Rupert could now have shunned 
Germany. There were no furtluT hostilities 
to be feared from Wen/el, Sigismund had 
been made prisoner by tlu' Hungarian 
nobility, and m Hungary the election of 
a new king was contemjilated. Jobst 
again believed that under these circum¬ 
stances he had a iavourable opportunity to 
gam the crown ot Bohemia and riaiewed 
the agreement, which had never bcnai en¬ 
tirely dissolved, with the Bohemian nobles. 

A truce was arranged in July betw(‘en 
Wenzel and Rupert at Ambf'rg, wlaai 
the new king formulated his d(‘mands, 
but without producing any effect ujion 
the old sovereign. At the beginning of 
July tile exjiedition to Rome for 
the coronation was discussed 
at Mainz. The Austrians, m 

return lor a large sum — 

100,000 ducats - allowed a passage through 
their country and over the Bienncr, and 
the dejiarture ot the arm3- from Augsburg 
was planned for September 8th, 1401. 
There was, however, a want of monev, 
and Florence did not wish to pay until 
the sovereign was in Italy. Wi'iizel, also, 
now returiK^d an answer, but not siieli as 
Rupert had hoped. He consented to 

abandon his claim to the kingdvim 

111 favour of Rupert, but wished to 
become emjicror himself. Besides tins, 
his daughter Elizabeth was to marry 
Rupert’s son, Hans, and in return for some 
sujiport in holding Bohemia, a small 
cession of territory was planned. Rujiert 
wanted a complete resignation of all claims 
b3" his rival, whose position soon became 
very favourable. 

Notwithstanding the distress in the 
empire, of which his son Lewis was to 
be regent, Rupert prepared to start from 
Augsburg with an army of some 15,000 
horsemen. But since no money was 
forthcoming, 5,000 horsemen had to be 
at once disbanded. An advance was 
slowly made to Trient, the proposed 
Starting-point of the campaign against 


Germany's 

Rival 

Emperors 
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Galeazzo of Milan. Small reinforce¬ 
ments came from Italy ; the money diffi¬ 
culties increased, since Florence had lor 
the moment sent only 55,000 ducats, to 
which another sum ot 55,000 ducats—and 
only a small part in cash—was added in 
the middle of October. The war took an 
unfavourable turn, since they faik'd to 
take Brescia between October 21st and 
October 25th. Most of the German 
princes -Archbishop Frederic of Cologne, 
('ount Frederic of Mors, Duke I.eopold 
IV. of Aifttria—now returned hoiiK*. 
Ku])ert, under stress of circumstances, 
dismissed the gr(‘ater part of his army, 
but himself waitc'd on, and, on Novemln'r 
18th. apjieared with 400 horsianen m 
Padua, still, of course, without money. 

There was little inclination in ITonmce 
to jiay the rest of the ()0,ooo ducats when 
tlie advance against Galeazzo had becai 
entirely unsuccessful. Negotiations were 
still ])endmg with the Pojie as to the terms 
and the* torm of the recognition. Florence 
tinally jiaid at the end oi 1401, or the 
iiegmnmg of 1402, (>5,000 ducats more - 
44,000 in specie, 21,000 in pay for mer- 
cenaries. But the little liand 
uper s loyal fo]lo\v(‘is louud the 

„ .... king daily diminished. And so 

Expea.t.on alter Beceiul.er 

nth in Venice without any prospect oi 
S(‘(‘ing Rome, lor Bonilace declared (‘in- 
jdiatically that thi‘ coronation could take 
]>lace only if the war against (iak'azzo was 
vigorously prosecuted, wludher by the 
help ot Venice or through royal merce- 
iiaiu’s. This result was unattainable, lor 
mone}^ was wanting. The king and Ins 
tollowers borrowed what they could, but 
that was .soon si)ent. After a second stav 
in Padua from January 2qth to the middle 
of April, he wemt back to Germain thiough 
Friuli. (Jii May ist, 1402, Rupert was 
again in Munich, and one of the most 
calamitous ex])editi()ns to Rome that had 
ever been attempted, was thus terminated. 

The state of affairs 111 (Germany was 
equally gloomy. There was a want ot 
money, and nothing was less likely than 
a general acknowledgment of the king. 
The Luxemburgs, above all, persisted m 
their refusal, although Sigismund, released 
from captivity, took his brother Wenzel 
prisoner and conveyed him to Vienna. 
The latter esca])ed towards the end of 
1403, and his sovereignty in Bohemia was 
again established, while m all parts of the 
empire feuds raged, and the negotiations 


with other countries about the Church 
question had not yet borne any fruit. 

A change in the international relations 
was introduced by the death of Giovanni 
Galea/zo of Milan. He had, after the 
murder of Bernabo Visconti in 1385, be¬ 
come the head of the seigniories, and had 
bought from Wenzel the title of duke and 

, a iiosition as iirince ot theem- 

Welcomc • , b , _ 

Ffc r pu"c' ui return lor a la^'ge sum 
D«ath of ^ 1 1 T 111 

^ , paid down, lu 13()() he had 

a cazzo extended his power ovc^r Pisa 

and Sienna, and had become a formidable 
oj)})()neut of the town of Florence, which 
for its ])art supported tin* electors in 
tiieir action against VvTnzcl, m order to 
shake (ialeazzo’- ])Osili(>n by the fall of h:^ 
])atron. d'his plan miscarried ; for Gale¬ 
azzo wa'^ too shrewd a diplomatj^-t, and 
so his death on September 3rd, 1402, was 
all the more wel(‘ome to the rc])ubhc. 

The Pope at once entered into relations 
with Florenc(\ and beean w^ar against the 
infant children ol the Duke ot Milan. He 
would, mde(‘d. at tins moment have been 
glad to See Rupert in Italy even w'lth the 
renvard of the im])en(d crown, and tlierc'- 
lore h(‘ld out to luin. m the event of his 
marcliing immediately to Rome, the pro- 
spirt ol aeknowledgment and coronation 
as King ol Italy by a cardinal at Padua. 

Ill return, oi course, the king was to 
])romiS(' to take ]>art with Florence in the 
struggle against Milan, and to represent 
the interests of Rome against Avignon 
and France. When Ripiert answered m the 
S])ring, 1403, he demanded an immediate 
a< knowli'dgment ; the new expedition to 
Italy w'as, lie said, impossible lor the lime 
being. Bom I are, wdio now su]>]>orted 
Ladislaus as rival king to Sigismund m 
Hungary, becaim' anxious, since just then 
Bcmedicl Xlll. had again been acknow¬ 
ledged by France as lawlul Popi‘. He w^as 
bound at all hazards to securi* Riijiert for 
his side, and therefore on Oetoher 1st, 
1403, tormally proclaimed his apiiroval 
of Ru]>ert, together with a 
^ ratitication of Wenzers de- 

® ® }>osition. For the coming 

iLmperor to Rome he granted 

the king two tithes ot tlie (lerman C'hurch. 
Rupert did indeed seriously meditate the 
journey to Italy both m 1404 and again m 
March, 1405, but it was not carried out. 
His want ol money did not allow him to 
put such desires into action ; it rather 
drove him to oppress his pre\’ious su])- 
porters, the towns, whose hostility he thus 
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incurred. John of Mainz, who had 

formerly sup])orted the king, joined the 
ranks oi the discontented in the empire. 
The result was a confederation for five years 
between seventeen Swabian imperial towns, 
Baden, \\dirtetnberg, and the bishops of 
Strassburg and Mainz. A league was 
formed at Marbacli in 1405, which was 
nominally aimed at all who 

eague injure them in their 

liberties and rights. The point 

* of it was really opfiosition to 

tlie king, although he was iniormed of the 
])rocee(lmgs. and asked tor his protection. 
He himself was clear on the matter, and 
wished m consciousness of his innocence to 
defend himself against the imjdied re¬ 
proach 111 a diet : but the confederates 
did not allow that. The Arclibishop of 
Cologne, formerly Rupert’s friend, was 
still desirous of mediating, and at last 
gained his object in 1407. The confedera¬ 
tion indeed remained undissolved, but 
without any special,importance. 

The king learned a lesson trom what had 
happened, and was cautious in the future 
not to ask the states tor ]X'cuinary su])- 
port. Without any assistance, ho at last 
achieved some small successes. The town 
of Rotenburg, which had formed a s('cret 
alliance with Wenzel under its energetic 
biii'gomaster, Heinrich Toppler, was 
jmmshed. The Duke of (nielders joined 
Rupert, and the town of Aix-la-Chap('lle 
abandoned its resistance, paid 8,000 
florins, and prepared a stately recej)- 
tion lor the king toward the end of 
1407. Liibeck also tell to him. 

Shortly belorc this, Brabant had been 
lost to the empire. Anton of Burgundy, 
s(‘Cond son ot Duke Philip, had liecome heir 
after the death of the Duchess Joanna. He 
took possession of his country, in spite of 
Rupert’s protests, and m so doing enjoyed 
the favour of Wenzel, who gave him his 
niece Elizabeth to wife. Anton thus 
acquired the jirospcct of the hereditary 
lands of Luxemburg, and on 
r?!** the death of Jobst, in 1411, 

„ at once took iiossession of 

Luxemburg. Rupert’s struggle 
against Wenzel was dormant, and little 
attention in the empire w'as paid to either. 
But in the momentous question of the 
council, which now excited Christendom, 
both once more came into opposition. 

The crying distress of Christianity, the 
unhappy disjmte about the pontificate, 
had already had a marked influence on the 
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politics of Western Europe. But as long 
as Rupert wore the German crown with 
little honour, the controversies had become 
more and more acute. The idea of a 
general council, which the University of 
Paris even in the liletime of Clement VII. 
had quite timidly ventured to entertain, 
now" seemed tlie only jiracticable solution. 

With the overthrow^ ot the German 
kingly power, which, illuminated by the 
splendour of the Roman imperial crown, had 
once represented the central jioint of civi¬ 
lisation in Western Europe, the universal 
character of the Church had also been 
entirely destroyed. The national ('hurches 
of Germany, Italy, England, and S])am 
were opposed to each, and the French 
Church outstrijiped all others in imjiort- 
ance. We know" how it succeeded in 
removing the seat of the jmpacy from 
Rome to Avignon, and what efforts the 
French crown mad(‘, with the sujiport of 
French cardinals, to assert then power 
over the head of Christendom after the 
return of Urban VI. to Italy. Benedict 
XIII. in Avignon, as well as Innocent VIE, 
the successor of 13 oniface IX., wdio died in 
VK F •# ^404, in Rome, were forced to 

of Pa aT * ^ke electing cardinals 

p. that under certain circum- 

iva nes stances they would abdicate in 
the cause of unity. But neither acted 
according to his promise, although the 
healing of the schism w’as their most 
sincere wish. How. indeed, could the one 
have yielded without the other ? The 
French jiolicy, m lact, w"hich for five 
years refused obedience to Benedict, 
proved itself quite mistaken, so that 
after May, 1403, he liad again to be 
acknowledged. 

The dispute had now lasted twenty 
years without any end to it being visible, 
and sow'cd discord in all sections of the 
population. As m Mainz, so m many 
other bishoprics, a bishop had been 
appointed by both sides; even in the 
vicarages the same sjiectacle was visible. 
Each of the two Popes tried to bring over 
the adherents of the other party by 
gracious concessions of every sort. The 
result was a degrading traffic, with which 
punitive measures, bans and interdicts, 
alternated in appropriate cases. Germany, 
Italy and England as a whole were in 
favour of the Roman Pope ; France, Spain 
and Scotland of the French Pope. A 
college of cardinals supported each of 
them. The struggle between the two 
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representatives of the universal spiritual doctrines of a Wycliffe and a Huss was 
power was to a large extent only the result only an incident ol sinoll im])ortance— 
of the miserable position of the Church in but about the moral regeneration of the 
general. In ]>arlicular the Curia, since its clergy. The fifteenth century was not 
migration to Avignon, appeared as an abl(‘ to leach this goal, li was only the 
international financial body tor the iin- mighty sho( k which the universal Church 
poverishment ol the countries, since the experienced m the sixteenth century, 
sale ol jireferments and the accumulation when the discussions ol questions of 
of benefices lor the iirolit of the papal jaith estranged great masses 

treasury were daily occurrences. ol the nations fn m its 

The ordinary n x^enues ol the ]m])acy bosom, which led t(Mls moral 

W('re no longer siirficumt tor th(‘enormous levival at Trent. Benedict 

demands ol the Avignon court establish- XTTT., at Axignon, a S])aniard by birth, 
ment. to xvhich xvere added the claims of was an able and learned man, ol strictly 
the French king. It was necessary to ])rocure moral litc*, inflexible m his resolu- 
frc'sli means. In theory, all ecclesiastical tion, and tin keeiu*-.t champuai ol the 
pro])erty had lor centuries been claimed view that the* Church was embodu‘d 
as the property of the Pope, xvho in the in the Pope. At Rome, Innocent VII. 
lourtcenth century put the theory into had died m 1400, after only a tW(. years' 
practic'e, and b('g<in to grant all Ixmelices jxmtihcate : and the carflinals (liose foi 
as canning from him, and naturally ex- his successor a gre\-haired V(‘netian, 
])ectc‘d SOUK' return. At the same time the who took the narm* ol fjregory XI 1 . 
doitiine of Indulgences xvas deveiop(*d, Ih* xvas a slulty man, and in sj)!te of 
and after the end ol the iourtet'uth century his declarations to the contrary, did not 
the virtues of these comiiositions m seriously trouble himself to settle the 
discharge of penitence, which b(‘came a dispute. He showed himsell apparently 
never-falling sonrei^ ol profit, were eon- taxanirahk' to an offer of Bi'iiedict, that 
— ^ tinnonsly jireaelu'd. At the thi^ txvo Po})es should mc'et to arrange 

BetwccTIpoT dispute. When the Axngnon Pojie 

and'^Church*'^ ofconl(‘rringsc‘XTral beiieUccs really ramc' to Saroiia, he raised all kinds 
on one person, so tliat his of chfliculties. He remov^ed to Lucca at 
income was greatly increased, while the the heginnmg of 14C)(S, hnt by so doing was 
parsonages themselves were hik'd by vicars, not really nearer Benedict. Everyone noxv 
It was the usual rule that ('anons belonged saxv that nothing was to be expcctc‘d 

to several cha])tei s; they naturally resided from tlie txvo Popes; only a council 

only at one place, and sim])lv drexv the could help. 

income* from the others, m order, olte'n. Fortunately, tlie txvo college's of cardi- 
te) live on it in a very eisteiitatiems and nals, xvho were ('arnestly striving for 
even luxurions xvay. umt\% se'})arate*d fremi their Pojies. (Gregory, 

Just as the electors in the' emiare still in order to be' rat (q' insistence ot Ins 
entertained the idea ol setting ii]) the cardinals, nemimcitcd a number ol new 

king m opposition to the e^nqiire', so the ones, xvhereupoii the eilcl ones broke e)ff 
rneirc advanced part of the' cleigv Fit with him and xve*nt to Pisa. Not long 

more or less clearly the eippeisition be'txveen aiterxxmxl a French ])rovmcia syneiel 
Pe)j)e and Church. The former claimed to declared Benedict an obstinate schismatic 
re'present the Church ; the* clergy thought and heretic. Tliereupon the French 
they ought to contest this claim, feir they cardinals alse) went to Pisa. Both colk^ges 
knew another real represemtation of the jointly issiieel the mxhta- 

Chnrch—namely, a geneiral assembly of tions to a general council. It 

the Churches. In this lies the fundamental was impoidant to xvin at once 

significance of the movement, which ends * the consent of the temiioral 

with the concordat of Vienna in 1448, powers. France xvas inclined to begin, 
that the idea of the Church, as it appears and England’s consent xvas finally won ; 
embodied in the council, was realised by but the German king, Rupert, who was 
each individual member of Christianity, invited as defender ol the Church, did not 
The question throughout was not about answxT, and thus favoured his rival, 
the faith, but about the constitution of Wenzel, xvho immediately acquiesced in 
the Church ; not about the refutation of the welcome notion, and towards the 
false doctrines—the discussion of the end ot 1408 demanded that his enxoys 
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The Great 
Council 
at Pisa 


should be regarded as those of Ihc lawful 
king. Rupert and his learned councillors 
were distinct opponents of the council. 
In their eyes Gregory was the legitimate 
Pope, and the action of the cardinals 
seemed to them rebellion against the 
spiritual head; the archbishops of 
Cologne and Mainz thought otheiwise. 
XK n .Yet their plan did not suc- 
^ ^ ceed in tlu; Frankfort diet of 

at*^P^sa January, 1409, although the en¬ 

voy of the cardinals was symjia- 
thctically greeted, especially ui the towns ; 
while the pleni])otentiary ol Gregciry, who 
also issued invitations to a coutk iL found 
full support from RuptTt. The king finally 
appointed three envoys, who in combina¬ 
tion with Gregory were to raise protests 
against all decrees of the council, and 
they were thus employed when punctually, 
on March 25th, 1409, the council at Pisa 
was opened. 

The assembly, contrary to all expecta¬ 
tion, was largely attended. More tlian 
200 bishops stood by the side of the 
representatives of fully 100 cathedral 
chapters, and more than 300 doctors of 
theology and of the canon law represented, 
together with the deputies of fifteen 
universities, the authority ol Western 
learning. At the head of a small body of 
temporal princes from Germany stood 
Wenzel, who gave the inconsiderate 
promise that he would help the newly- 
elected Pope to his rights by force of 
arms. The negotiations proceed(‘d (juickly. 

By the beginning of June, bcjth the I'opis, 
Gregory and JrJeiiedict, were declared 
deposed as heretics, and toward the imd 
of the month a new Pope was chosen in 
the person of Alexander V. N(‘ilher of the 
deposed Popes, it is true, contemplated 
any resignation. Three Popes, each with 
a considerable following, now reigned 
over Christendom. At tlie beginning 
of July, Alexander V. dismissed the 
council, and a new one was pro]ioscd 
lor T412, when the suggestetl 

rcc opes ^(.d^sjastical reforms w^rc 
« to be discussed. In Ger- 

ame ime Rupert still supported 

Gregory. On the other hand, Wenzel, 
most of the jirinces, and the towns, stood 
by Alexander. But in Prague itself there 
was a large party under the direction of the 
archbishop and the cathedral chapter 
opposed to any separation from Gregory, 
while within the university the opposite 
view was held. A violent dispute broke out 
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between the Bohemian and the three other 
nations, who had long had a feud with 
each other, as only the first, in accordance 
with the king’s wish for the neutrality of the 
university, expressed its views on the ques¬ 
tion before the council, while the Saxon, 
Bavarian, and Polish nations wished, 
considering the importance of the matter, 
to take snies, and siqqxirt the Pope chosen 
by the council. In order to gag the 
Germans, Wenzel, by imperial dispensa¬ 
tion, changed the conditions of voting m 
the senate of the university so that the 
Bohemians should have three votes, and 
the combimxl (Germans only one vote. 
The majority of the body of German 
students, indignant at this insult, left the 
town, togidher with their teachers, and 
went to the recently founded university 
ol Leipsic, which received its chaiter 
from Pope Alexander V. 

Open war was now threatening m 
the empire on account of the Pope. 
The archbisho])s, John of Mainz and 
Fredei'K'k ol Cologne, united for the 
common defence ol Alexander’s rights, 
while Gregory handed over to the king, 
as his loyal su])porter, the 

° revenues of the dioceses whose 

e mperor 

«per towns, it is true, still stood 

by Ru])ert, but show’ed no wish to espouse 
the cause of Gregory with him. Rupert 
had alread}" allied himself with the lords 
of Hesse and Brunswick for war against 
John, when death cut his plans short 
on May i(Sth, 1410. 

However uniinjiortant and unsuccess¬ 
ful Rupert may have been m his policy, his 
(U'ath was an important event. The de¬ 
clared enemy of the couiKil, from which 
alone, as matters then stood, a solution ol 
the difficult problems could be exqiecled, 
had now disappeared. The last rc])re- 
sentative of the papal-absolutist constitu¬ 
tion of the (diurch was in the grave, dlie 
regular council could now' come into life 
as a Church institution, as a reprl^scntation 
ot Christendom, supported by the German 
sovereign, the born defender of the Church. 
In comparison with the councils or synods 
of the early Middle Ages, the field of 
operations as well as the composition of 
the council was enlarged. The world, 
therefore, could hopefully look forward 
to the intended assembly, which, as the 
successor to the Council of Pisa, should 
undertake the reform of the Church in 
head and members. 
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REIGN OF THE EMPEROR SIGISMUND 

THE COUNCILS OF CONSTANCE AND BASLE 


A fter the death of Rii]KTt it was 
necessary to elect afn'sh an emperor 
for Germany. Wenzel, it is true, still 
claimed to be the lawiiil sovereign, but he 
took no serious steps to secure this juisition 
for himself. The vote of the Bohemian 
electorate was for him, Rudolf of Saxony 
was Ills friend, and Jobst ot Moravi<i. as 
holder ol J^randenburg, stood bv him too. 

Tlu‘se three, howt'ver, agrec'd only on 
th(' advancement of a Liixeinburger. Of 
Gie remaining electors, those of ('olognc 
and Mainz wishc'd in an\' case for a sup- 
poiier ol the Pope choscai by the council, 
while those of Treves and the J^alatinaU} 
would choose only a fru'iid ol (iregorx’s 
]).i|\icy. Sigismund of Hungar\ had hitluT- 
to taken very little ])art in the jiapal 
(juestion. He could be reckoned as imu h 
an adherent of (b*egorv as of Alexander, 
and he w'as a faixenibiirger tw descent, 
although at ])resent no triend ol W’en/el. 

His election would help the 
cause ol all three ])arties. 
Sigismund was still vicar 
ol the empire and acted in 
this capacity. He was desirous that 
Wenzel should be crowned (*m}H‘ror, and 
did not directly troubh; hima^lt to 
become kaiser. iEit he forfeited the 
i'le('toral votes of tlie l^alatin.ate and 
I'reves by su])p])orting th(‘ successor 
of Alexander, John XXTII., the Pope 
eh'cted by the council. However, 
111' had a claim on the electoral vote ot 
Brandenburg in place of Jobst, and he 
commissioned Frederic VI. of Nuremberg, 
the burgrave of the Hohenzollern hous(‘, to 
vote m his stead. 

Though the other electors did not agree 
to this, the burgrave was admitted as 
re])r('sentative of Sigismund to the elec¬ 
tion m Franklort at the beginning ol .Sep- 
tember, after he had induced the electors 
ol the Palatinate and TTeves by his 
declarations on the papal question to 
favour his principal. The electors of 
Cologne and Mainz wished to wait for the 


Germany's 

New 

Emperor 


Jobst 
Refuses a 
Crown 


f uvov'- of the thrcL other electors Ix'forc 
th.e election should be made. But 
FreiU'nc, with the f‘le('toi% of the Pala¬ 
tinate and Tieves, insisted on the eh'ction 
and li(‘ld it in the churchyard of St. 
Bartholomew^'s Church, for the building 
it sell was closc^d in coii'^e- 
quence of the mtiTdict. The 
three chosi' Sigismund. and 
soon alti'iwvard left the ritv. 
The electors ol Mainz and Cologne^, how- 
I'ver, ap]di(‘(l to Jobst and ot[eri‘(l him the 
crowm. althougli he had dc'clmed the 
invitation to vote on the ground that tliere 
was a soveriMgn alreadw 

On October rst, the electors ol Mainz, 
Cologne, and Saxony, in tln' interior of 
St. Bartholomew’’s. finally chosi' Jobst as 
eni}>eior. But he took no steps .at .'ill to 
secure the ])0^^ession of tlii‘ kingdom, and 
die<l in JaniKayv, 1411. v^igismnnd now 
pro( laimeu that h^ aeee])ted tlu‘ choiee 
w’lncii had lallen on him in S(‘ptemb(‘r 
and entered into negoti.itions watli Wen¬ 
zel. 'File latter wais conci'rled 4lie title 
ol King ot the Jvomans, with the ])rospeet 
ol lh(' inijHaaal dignity, to wliu'h i^igis- 
minid was to hel]) him, and Sigisniniul 
w'.is taciih’ .K'kn-'W'ledged as emperor by 
the ('k'ctois. 

This w.as vSigismiind’s first ai)])earance 
in the (‘mpin, the conditimis ol whieh 
had beconu strange to him, and soon 
alt(T his re('(\gnition he went back to 
Flungarv. Beiore doing so he (aarned 
out another arrangement wliiili, msigni- 
fieant as it si'emed, became ot the gieatest 
importance to the history of Germany. In 
_ . . - letiirn loi the suppiirt which 

_had been given him m Hun¬ 
gary and at the first election, 
he conferred on the biirgiave, 
FTederic of Nuremberg, as representative 
of the sovereign, the disordered march ot 
Brandenburg, where a wide field was 
nix'!! to him foi uninterrupted activity. 
His heirs w'ere destined to remain in pos¬ 
session of this lordski]-), and the empire 
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could buy it back only at a high price. 
In the year 1417 tlic Hohenzollern was 
formally invested at Constance with the 
march and the electoral vote thereto ap- 
])crtaining. Brandenburg now had a 
family dynasty, and from that time the 
empire was no 
longer disturbed 
by the disputes 
about that coun¬ 
try which had 
lasted alnif^st a 
century. 

Alexander, the 
Po])e elected at 
the Council of 
Pisa, died before 
he could enter 
Rome. His suc¬ 
cessor, John 
XXIII.,hadbcen 
legate of Bologna, 
and was a man of 
small intellectual 
capabilities, but 
a shrewd poli¬ 
tician. His first 
object was to 
fight King Ladis- 
laus of Naples, 
who continued to 
support Gregory 
XII. But the 
campaign against 
him was at- 
teiKledwitb little 
success, for Rome 
and the states of 
the Church iell 
into the hands 
of the Neapoli¬ 
tans. Sigismund 
took aclvantag' 
of the Pope’s 
plight at a time 
when prudent 
and quiet con¬ 
duct would have 
won for him the 
gratitude of the 
whole Christian 
world. At the 
end of October 
he announced to 
the world that the council planned at 
Pisa was to meet on November ist, 1414. 
at Constance, a place which lay beyond 
the jurisdiction of one of the three Popes. 
John, who on his ])art also issued a Bull 



THE EMPEROR SIGISMUND 
Sigismund, king of Hungary, was elected Holy Roman Emperor in 
1410, and was the author and protector of the Council of Constance, 
called together for the purpose of ending the Hussite and other schisms. 


of summons in December, was asked to 
appear, and so was Gregory, and Spain, 
like France, even if unwillingly, had to obey 
the summons of the German sovereign. 

Sigismund was all this time in Italy, and 
was engaged in a war with Milan, which he 

wished to recover 
for the empire; 
but before the 
opening of the 
council he had to 
receive the Ger¬ 
man crown at 
Aix-la-('hapel]e, 
and therefore 
marched in the 
spring of 1414 to 
Germany. Alter 
the death of 
F r e d (' r i c of 
Cologne a dispute 
arose about the 
succession to thi; 
archbishoj)ric 
between Dietrich 
of Mors and Wil¬ 
liam of Berg. 

Sigismund fa¬ 
voured Dietrich 
and allowed him¬ 
self to be crowned 
by him at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Pojie 
John also fa¬ 
voured him. But 
an e|)iscopal dis- 
])ute tlin'atened, 
since William’s 
succession was 
ratified by Gre¬ 
gory XII. Tins 
added another 
com])lication. 

Pope John en¬ 
tered Constance 
about the end of 
October, 1414; 
Sigismund aj)- 
peared at Christ¬ 
mas. An im¬ 
mense crowd was 
now collected in 
the city on the 
lake of Con¬ 


stance. In addition to the high spiritual 
dignitaries and doctors of theology 
there appeared princes and knights, 
jugglers and loose women. The laity, who 
found amusement and profit there, far 
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outnumbered the body of real members of 
the council. Sigismund was everywhere 
regarded as the chi(‘1 pc'rsonage. Ho 
honestly exerted himself to perform his 
duties, and, above all, to restore the unity 
ot the Church ; and he had already come 
to an understanding with Enghind and 
Franc(i that John must surrendiT Ins 
papacy. The numerous Italians would have 
easily been able to turn the scale. But 
the system of voting by nations, which 
was then usual, prevented tins. The 
German nation and th(‘ newly recogmst'd 
English nation acted together ; by them 
stood the French. Italian, and Spanish 


natums, each with one vote only. John 
could not tail to see that lie had no suj> 
port m the assembly. To secure unity, 
the two other Poju'S must be won, and 
negotiation would have implied th(' ad¬ 
mission that he was not the only lawful 
Pope. He promiS(*d on March ist, 1415, 
to resign his office, but lecalled his declara¬ 
tion, and with the help of Frederic of 
Austria secretly escajicd from Constance. 

Gregory XIIT. voluntarily abdicated, 
John was pronounced by the council to be 
deposed, and only Benedict XIII. was now 
left. The departure of John had the 


immediate conseciuence that the* assembly 
in a resolution of immense importance, 
d('clar('d on April blh that their official 
authority was derived immediately from 
Christ, and that even the Pope was obliged 
to submit to it. By these decrees the 
council took upon itsi'lf gieat duties, 
especially since it had been ex]:)ressly 
declared that the assembly could not break 
up before tlu^ schiSm m the. Chi rch w^as 
healed and the ret(am of the Church com- 
])leted FrediM'ic of Austria, owing to 
his action, fell undei the ban of the 
empire, and Sigismund intended to crush 
him completi'ly How'»vei, as Benedict’s 
claim >> were too grt‘at, 
Sigismund broke off com¬ 
munications w’lth him and 
.irranged with hi^ former 
su|4)ortt‘r'. the kings of 
Aiagon, Castile, and 
Xavarie, that they should 
attend the council and 
tlK‘U‘ agiee to his deposi¬ 
tion. This was duK 
cairied out on July 2bth, 
T417. 

Meanvhile, at ( ou¬ 
st anci'. other questions 
had com(' forw'aid foi 
discussion, at the exjiress 
wn’sh of Sigismund. 
M('asures w’rn'. taken 
ag.imst heiesies winch 
weie disturbing the land, 
and ('specially against 
WychflV and his Bohe- 
nihin folhnvers, at whose 
head st('od John Hu>»s. 

He and his sc'ct had 
caused much dis('ontent 
in Bohemia. 

At Prague, ever since 
140J, it had been dearly 
seen wiiat dangers lay 

hidden in the doctriiu^s of Wychlle, and 

the University n'solvc'd t(^ forbid forty-five 
ai tick's out of Ins waitings to Ik' taught. The 
examination of his WTitmgs in 1410 showed 
distinct hen'sy in the doctrine of the 
LokTs Su|q)er. Hitheito no stronger 

measures had been taken against Huss 
than against any other follow^i'r v)i Wychfte. 
Not until 140C) was he summoned to answer 
for some alleged utterances. The occasion 
for further steps w^as given by the appeal 
of some students, certainly at the insti¬ 
gation of Huss, to Gregory XII. against 
the decrees of the Archbishop of Prague, by 



THE REWARD OF FREDERIC OF NUREMBEHC 
As a reward for the services which Frederic of Nuremberg had been able to 
lender to Sigismund in Hungary, the emperor conferred on him the inarch of 
Brandenbmg ; and, insignificant as this an angenient might seem, it became of the 
greatest importance in the history of Germany. Frederic’s hens remained in 
possession of their lordship, and the empire could buy it back only at a high price 
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which ever y supporter of Wy cliffe’s teaching 
on the Lord's Supper was threatened 
with penalties as a heretic. Gregory 
summoned the parties before him, but the 
archbisho]) had Alexander V. on his side, 
and he authorised him, at the end of 
1409, to act in the spirit of his former 
decrees, and expressly charged him not to 
countenance an appeal of tlie imrties 
concerned. When 
Huss and his 
companions, 
nevertheless, ap¬ 
pealed to john 
XXIII. against 
the archbishop’s 
measures, John 
excommunicated 
him tor disobe¬ 
dience on July 
i8th, 1410. But 
the question 
came before the 
papal court, and 
an inquiry was 
made into the 
breach of church 
discipline by 
Huss, without 
entering into the 
charge of heresy 
which was raised 
at Prague. Wy- 
cliffe himself had 
not yet been de¬ 
clared a heretic. 

Huss was now 
summoned be¬ 
fore the Curia ; 
but m the sum¬ 
mer of 1411 
efforts were still 
being made to 
end the pro¬ 
ceedings hy an 
agreement be¬ 
tween the arch¬ 
bishop and Huss, 
a proof that until 
then the charge 
of heresy had not been raised against Huss. 
On the complaint of the opponents of Huss 
at Prague his trial was put into other hands, 
a.nd the judgment of the archbishop which 
declared Wycliffe a heretic and Huss his 
follower was confirmed. Nothing was 
actually done, but the ban for disobedience 
was strictly enforced, and in October, 
1412, an interdict was suspended over all 
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places where Huss might remain. Never¬ 
theless, he preached in Prague as well as in 
the country. Up to 1413 neither there nor' 
at Rome had any official sentence been' 
issued against him on matters of faith. 

The events in Bohemia were probably 
well known in the empire. Sigisinund, 
who hardly had any intimate knowledge 
of them, zealously tried to quiet all dis¬ 
turbances in his 
own country. He 
hoped that he 
would attain this 
result if he 
summoned Huss 
before the council 
at Constance, in 
order to jmt him 
on his defence. 
Sigismund, in so 
doing, did not 
propose an ordi¬ 
nary trial for 
heresy, in which 
the piinishnK'nt 
in event of con- 
demnation al¬ 
ways amounted 
to death at the 
stake, but a de¬ 
claration of faith 
before the v'hole 
council, when 
anyone might put 
questions, and 
Huss might 
answer them. 
With this imder- 
staiuling he 
])romised the 
dofendant Ins 
support, and al¬ 
though Huss liad 
already started 
from Prague on 
September 28th, 
drew up for him, 
on October i8th, 
1414, a safe-con¬ 
duct—that is to 
say, a simple passport allowing him an 
undisturbed and fair journey there, as 
well as a safe return journey. 

Huss imprudently entered Constance 
long before Sigismund on November 3rd. 
The Pope remitted the ban under which he 
lay, and also removed the interdict and 
granted him complete liberty until the 
cardinals, at the instigation of Michael de 



John Huss, the Bohemian reformer, summoned to attend the great 
Church council at Constance [see page 3107], travelled thither under 
the security of a free imperial pass. In spite of this, however, he 
was arrested, and, on refusing to recant doctrines which the council 
pronounced heretical, he was burned at the stake on July 6th, 1415. 

« sixtefnth ccntur> MS in the liuhtinian Mustum at Pn,;uc 
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Causis, the old op^wneiit of Huss, treat her- 
ously arrested him without the Po])e’s 
knowledge. This took place contrary to 
the express command of Sigismund and the 
])ledge of the Pope ; but the cardinals had 
gained their ]>oiiit. Then for the first 
time Huss was charged as a heretic, though 
the council of John had condemned the 
writings of Wycliffe in January, 

rres of j4^ ^ ])roposed to 

„ , institute proceedings against 

his dead |X)rson. Sigismund, 
mindful oi his pledge, took instant steps 
lor the liberation of Huss. Put he tailed, 
as the council was jealous ot Ins inter¬ 
meddling, which threatened to brjng the 
numibers under the emperor’s control. 

So, at the beginning of 1415, the council, 
('litindy convinced that it had to deal with 
a heretic, tried to represent the earlier 
t rial ot Huss as a consequence of his heresy. 
All that Sigismund could eftect was to 
insist that the proceedings should be con¬ 
ducted publicly. He gained his j>oint by 
the end of May, and on June 5th, 7th, 
and 8th the hearings of Huss did take 
]>lace in ]nil)lic belore the whole council, 
which gave him the opportunity to declare 
his beliefs, but otherwise the ]niblicity 
was wholly unavailing. 

Sigismund, however, declared that his 
]promise had thus lieen kept. He took 
no turther steps for the liberation of 
Huss, and, without interfering, allowed 
him to be burnt as a heretic on July 6th, 
1415. It had certainly become clear 
to him, on closer examination, that 
Huss from the first had been a heretic, 
and implied a permanent danger to 
Pohemia. But the rising, in which 
('zech national feeling was combined with 
ndigious fanaticism, when once it broke 
out, was not sujqiressed so soon as Sigis¬ 
mund might have hoped. After Jerome 
had followed his friend to the stake on 
May 30th, 1416, the Bohemians, sword in 
liand, began to advocate the more liberal 
'Pk M doctrines of Wycliffe. For 
twenty years the “Hussite 
^ wars” raged through Germany. 

ermany Slimmer of 1415 war 

I )e tween England and France had once more 
been kindled. These events threatened 
to be momentous for the council, and the 
representatives of both countries ought 
indeed to have been working in common at 
thesolution of the great ])roblems. Sigis¬ 
mund had the best intentions of establish¬ 
ing peace, and with this object went m 
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person to Paris, and then to England to 
the court of Henry V. Since he did not 
succee^d there in effecting a union between 
the two hostile pow'ei'h, he concluded, in 
August, 1416, a defensive and offensive 
alliance against France. The French mem¬ 
bers of the council now went over to the 
Romance nations, and Sigismund was 
compelled on his jiart to declare war 
against France in the spring of 1417. But 
tlie realm was not in a j)osition to lend 
weight to his words by any armed force. 

The proceedings of the council in the 
important question of reform had come 
to a standstill during Sigismund’s absence ; 
its time was taken up with trifles. The 
opposition between Germanic and Ro¬ 
mance nations made itself more and more 
felt, and the latter had certainly the pre¬ 
dominance. They yielded so far to the 
(Germans as to agree to the resolution that 
at least the reform of the papacy and curia 
should be taken in hand before the election 
of a new Pope. Sigismund and the Ger¬ 
mans generally wished for a decision on 
the whole question of church reform bedon* 
a Pope was elected ; but this was impra('- 
^ ticable. Resolutions were 

ermaas adopted 111 October as 

th«*Ea*li»h procedure at a papal 

* election, and some other points. 

The English, at the command of their king, 
de.serted the Germans, and Sigismund saw 
his work lost, and left Constance. 

On November nth, 1417, an Italian, a 
member of the family of the Colonnas, 
and of anti-Frcnch sympathies, was chosiui 
by twenty-three cardinals and six prelates 
of each of the live nations to be Pope under 
the title of Martin V. (1417-1431). He 
was a man well trained in the science of 
the time, and he had been a loyal followei 
of John XXIII. His‘personality was 
hardly welcome to the cardinals, but the 
members of the council were the more 
])leased to see him. Sigismund was again 
in Constance on the day when the election 
was announced. The existence of a Pope 
whom he escorted to enthronement and 
coronation meant mucli to Sigismund, 
since such a Pope could not refuse to give 
his approbation, and place the imperial 
crown on his head. 

The unity of the Church was now restored 
once more. But there was no Church 
reform. Martin, indeed, set about dis¬ 
cussing with a committee of reform in 
January, 1418, the programme proposed 
shortly before his election. But it was 
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here seen how divergent the wishes and 
demands of the nations were, and the dis¬ 
cussions resulted in concordats whicli the 
pope concluded with each se])arate nation 
only for a definite time. The im[>ortant 
resolution as to the regular summoning 
of councils was, however, confirmed.* The 
final sitting was on Ajiril 22nd, 1418. 
The members left Constance, but the 
world did not see fulfilled the great hopes 
with which the opening of the ])rocee(lings 
had been regarded. Sigismund's ideal 
wishes in ])articular were far from realised. 
He had wished to obtain jieace for the 
whole of Christendom, and then to lead 
its united strength into the held against 
the Turks, but all such plans had to be 
abandoned. 

Sigismimd appeared to liis contem- 
])oranes as the lawdul ruk'r, and great 
things were ex])ected of him. It is for 
tins reason that the programme of social 
ri‘iorm which was formulated in the last 
days oi his reign was called the “ Relorma- 
tion ot £m])eror Sigismund.” He was hnn- 
sell lully conscious of his grc'at duties. He 
k:i('W only too \\('ll how powerless the eni- 
jure was, but he endeavoured 
SigismuAa s imperial cities, and 

not merely to strengthen the 
and Failures r T 1 

jiossessions of the house ot 

Lu\eml)urg. He did, ])erhaps, too little 
for his own dynasty. He ga\a‘ away 
Jirandenhiirg, and grantc'd Lausitz, by 
wav oi mortgage*, as a ])rofecture to a 
1 < night in 1421). Moravia came into the 
]>owt*r ot Albert oi Austria, the siibse- 
<]uent king, \vho marrii'd Sigismund’s 
only daughter, Khzabeth, in 1422, and so 
brought the whole inheritance of Luxem¬ 
burg to the House of Hapsburg. 

In Bohemia, where Wen/el was still 
lord, the Hussite insurrection, of which 
we have seen the beginnings, spread 
wudely and caused the greatest distress 
ni the country. The burning of the 
teacher roused bitter passions in his 
home, and the fury of the people w^as 
directed mainly against the clergy. The 
nobility united to protect the liberty ot 
]reaching, the university was declared 
the highest authority m the Church, and 
all Catholics formed themselves into a 
counter-league. The religious teaching 
of Pluss had met with resjionse even in the 
royal family, from the wife of Wenzel ; 
and when social distress as well as fanat¬ 
icism drove the peasants to war, it v/as 
too late to suppress the disorders. In 


the summer of 1410, a few days before 
Wen/eVs death, public disturbances and 
street fighting occurred for the tirst time 
at Prague. 

Sigismund was, indeed, the natural 
heir to the Bohemian crown, but never¬ 
theless he appointed the widow of 
Wenzel rcgimt. Under her regency 
_ renewed uproar and blooilshed 

prevailed, clearly m ( onnection 
„ . with the question ot the succes- 

tissi es foi; the multitude loathed 

Sigismund, who stemed to he the. murderer 
of Hus*--. The king ordered a large 
number of Hussites t^o bo execaited at 
Breslau, and tlnr^ gavai a new proot of hi< 
^vmpatliieh in matters of taith. Martin 
V., at the king’s desin*, issued n Bull 
ordering a crusade against the beret rs, 
and Sigismund was j)repaivd to coridm t 
a. meiTiless war against Mie Hussites. 

Within the movement it sell there wrre 
two op])ositi‘ parlies—the moderati* Utra- 
quisls- also called ('ahxtins, who ditfered 
troin the universal Churth only in 
the o[>servdnce ot the Lord’s SupjxT, 
demanding the Cup for the laity. “ C'oin- 
munion m both kinds,” in ii/rtfc/nc spccii\ 
\vhence their nanu* ot ‘“Utraqiiists— and 
the radical Taboiites, who repudiated 
every cult, and wane also the <.h<im})ions 
of communistic ideas. 'I'hi* latter had 
the upper hand by 1420. committed great 
excesses in the (.ouiili v, and intimidatial 
the Utracpnsis. wiio w’ere rejin'soiited 
chiefly m Prague. 

Towards the I'lid ot July, v^igRuumd 
a])peared with an army reputed eighty 
Ihousaiid strong, and began the siege ot 
Prague. But tl- light wxis attended 
by little good ioiiune. Alter a rcver-.e 
rccanved on July 14th, the army was 
broken iqi without elfecdmg any results. 
Sigismund, however, was crowned King 
ot Bohemia by the Archbishoj) ot Prague. 

When the new king left Boh(*mia m 
the spring ol 1421, the Hussites soon 
. , gained the whole country and 


Bohemia's 
Rejection of 
Sigismund 


oven an Moravia. The Arch¬ 
bishoj) of Prague himsell recog- 


Articles of 

Prague,” which comj^rised the Hussite 
doctrine, but the cathedral ( ha])ter re¬ 
mained loyal to the Church. A Bohemian 
diet thereupon deposed Sigismund, and 
there was an idea of appointing Wladislaus, 
King of Poland, in his stead. Sigismund 
could not submit to this, and in a diet 
at Nuremberg demanded help from the 
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Crusade 
Af^ainst the 
Heretics 


empire, in 1421. Since Bohemia ])ossessrd 
an electoral vote, the empire, as such, 
was interested in these events. The tour 
Bhenish electors shared the same view. 
They a]'»peared m Xiiremlierg on the right 
day, but were compelled to begin the 
debates without the king. Tliey were 
afraid chiefly lest the heretical teaching 
should spread to the rest of Ger¬ 
many, and they tric'd to guard 
against this eventuality by a 
carelul search lor all heretics. 
Further measures were settled in May m 
a diet at Wesel, where a papal legate held 
out the ]irosj)ect ol a remission ot sms to 
all who took part in the ('rusade. The 
king was not present. But the electors 
lor their ]>art announced an imper«al 
campaign, and actually collected a splendid 
army, which marchecl into Bohemia Irom 
Eger, and lay m Seiiternber before the 
town ol Saa/. 

In October, John Zisca ol Trocnow ad¬ 
vanced with his forces. The army ol the 
crusaders turned to flight, and Sigismund, 
who now marched forward from Moravia, 
was c()m])letely defeated on January 8th, 
1422, at Deutsch-Brod. This mislortiine 
was increased by the suggestions ol his 
contcm])oranes that he favoured heretics, 
while Bohemia was comjilctely lost to him, 
and the Polish jiniice, Sigismund Corybut, 
was chosen regent ol that kingdom. 

The ])osition of the' king was one ot 
extraordinary difflcnlty. His •[)resence was 
clamoured lor in the' empire, and vet it was 
necessary in Hungary and Moravia. He 
made an unwilling ap])earance in a diet at 
Xuremberg in 1422, when it was decided to 
support the Teutonic Order against Poland, 
and to ( ontinue the war 111 Bohemia. It was 
intended to e(]ui]) two armies—one for the 
relief ol Carlstem, the other to be stationed 
for a year m Bohemia. Frederic, mar¬ 
grave of Brandenburg, was to be com- 
mander-in-chief. To cover the cost the 
Jews were compelled to pay a tax which 
amounted to a third ol their 

i^er^avy «n.und 

^ . again left the empire, he nomi- 

axa ion nated Archbishop Conrad of 

Mainz to the vicariate ot the empire, 
with unusually full authority, but the 
])alsgrave, Lewis, dis]nited this position 
with him. Conrad thereupon resigned 
the office, but the want of a supreme head 
was much felt, as neither money nor men 
were collected. The Margrave Frederic 
advanced into Bohemia in October with 


an inadequate force, since he still hoped 
to be joined by Frederic of Meissen. 
The war was again temporarily interrujited, 
as tile Poles made peaev with the Teutonic 
Order as well as with Sigismund, and 
recalled Prince Corybut from Bohemia. 
The heresy, however, in Bohemia, grew 
worse and worse, and the different parties 
began to light fiercely among themselves. 

Since the })alsgrave, Lewis, would not 
tolerate an actual viceregent of the 
empire, for he thought the oflice belonged 
to him alone, the lour Rhenish electors, 
together with Brandenburg and Saxony, 
began to govern the emjiire as an electoral 
corporation, and formed at l^ingen, on 
January 17th, 1424, an “ Electoral 

L’nion,” in order to restore order in the 
empire, but, above all, to sui)])ress heresy. 
The “ F 21 ectoral Union ” was undeiiiabiy 
a measun' directed against the king, and 
some jirovisions of the agreement showed 
this more clearly, so that Sigismund was 
justly incensed when the message of the 
electors reached him. According to the 
})osition ol things, he could not fail to 
see in it a ('ons])iracy organised by the 
p . Margrave I'redenc oi Branden- 
nemies therefore invited the 

° ® electors to come to Vii'iina 

mperor effect a reconciliation 

betwTen him and the margrave. Although 
they at first assented, they did not come, 
and professed only readiness to treat with 
Sigismund’s envoys at Nuremberg. 

When the king appeared in Vienna at 
the beginning ot 1425, there were only 
the deputies of a few towns present. A 
ru])ture between king and electors 
seemed inevitable, but the Rhenish j^irmces 
weri' not disposed to let matters go so lar. 
Frederic ot Saxony, who had just been 
invested with this electoral dominion, was 
on the best terms with Sigismund. The 
margrave of Brandenburg, whose relations 
to Poland, the origin oi the quarrel, had 
altered, was obliged to come to terms with 
the king. A diet at Nuremberg in May, 
1426, effected a complete reconciliation. 

In the interval Prince Corybut had 
again entered Bohemia. But his prospects 
did not seem favourable. The elector of 
Saxony and margrave of Meissen, the 
powerful neighbour of Bohemia, liad 
already promised to help Albert of Austria, 
the king’s son-in-law, to the Bohemian 
crown, and to give him his electoral vote. 
After the death of the leader of the 
Taborites, Zisca, on October nth, 1424, 
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the struggle continued between the 
Radicals and the Utraquists in Prague, at 
whose head Corybut placed himself. But, 
at the end of 1425, both parties came to an 
understanding. It was not, indeed, com- 
]detely successtul, although the new leader 
of the Tabontes, Procop (the Great), was 
ready to negotiate with the Catholics, the 
. king, and the Utraquists, if only 

♦ w * substance of faith was not 

thereby injured. While new 
ere ICS preparations were being 

discussed in the diet of Nuremberg, an 
army of Frederic the Warlike was coni- 
jdetely defeated at Aussig on June ibth, 
142(1. Sigismund, now hilly occupied with 
Ins other duties, entrusted the Bohemian 
war to his son-in-law. At the beginning of 
1427 tlie Franconian kniglits dedicated 
themselves to the war against the heretics, 
and the electors renewed at Frank tort the 
Electoral Union ot Bingen, while they 
attempted once more to take the conduct 
ot the empire into their hands, though 
without any opposition to the king. 
Archbishop Otto of Treves was appointed 
commander-m-chief for the Bohemian war, 
and the troops assembled in sufficient num~ 
liers ; but the campaign once more ended 
with a defeat on August 2nd, at Tachau. 
The year 1427, after the defeat of 


Corybut, saw the invasion of the neigh-» 
bouring countries by the Hussites. They 
were impelled by the ravaging of their 
homes, and above all by love of plunder- 
The universal dislike of the clergy felt by 
the people, which then showed itself in 
every rising of the urban and country 
proletariat, had been much intensified by 
the ap])earanee of the Hussites. 

A terrible war of annihilation now began 
to devastate the countries adjacent to 
Bohemia for miles around. The Utraquists 
were not quieted until the Council of Basle 
in 1433, in the “ Compacts of Prague,*' con¬ 
ceded to the laity the chalice at the Lord's 
Supper, and the sermon in the vulgar 
tongue. The Taborites, after the death of 
the two Procops, on May 30th, 1434, at 
l.apan, from the effects of this defeat, 
surrendered on the same terms, and finally, 
m 1436, recogni.^ed Sigismund as king. 

The war difficulty was not relieved by 
imperial armies. But under stress of 
circumstances a resolution of great signifi¬ 
cance was passed, through the efforts of 
Cardinal Beaufort, halj^-brother of Henry 
IV. ot hingland, on the occasion of the diet 
at Frankfort summoned by him in 1427. 
It had been seen that the constitution of 
the arm hitherto customary, no longer 
corresponded to the demands of the time. 
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THE HUSSITES AND THE COUNCIL . ARRIVAL OF HUSSITE DEPUTATION AT BASLE 
The Hussite wars were followed by an attempt on the part of council, emperor and Pope to reform the Church, and the 
Hussite leader. Procop, accepted the invitation of the council to discuss the question The illustration rcpiesents the 
arrival of the Hussite deputation at Basle, in October, Althougrh no distinct result attended this conference a 

deputation of the council subsequently went with the Bohemians to Prague, and there terms of peace were artanged. 

tiiul that nothing could be effected without Constance, had convoked a council in 1423 
a ])aid army which remained permanently at Pavia, whem‘e on account of the jdague 
in the field. But to obtain soldiers lor the it was transferred to Siena. Hut the 
empire, money was essential, and this was assembly, which was very thinly attended, 
to be raised according to a dexterous was dissolved in the S])ring ot 1424, belore 
scheme of the cardinal’s, by a universid any results had Ix'en achieved, and Basle 
im|H'rial tax, called “ eommon or general was fixed as the ])lac(" lor llbe next meeting 
j)eiice.” Although the whole notions of m seven years’ time. ]\rartm had not 
the age were thus turned upside down, the realised the hojx^s ])laced on him ; on the 
tax, which was at once income tax, ju'o- contrai y.hetnedto dov(‘lopthepa])al omni- 
})erty tax, ])oll tax, and class tax, was ^ })otence once more, and was 

nevertheless decreed. A commission was ])('rsonally by no means Iriendlv 

a])oinlcd to administer the tunds, and the ^ to the council. Sigismund, 

electors, with three representatives of the* ' ^ notwithstanding, looked for a 
towns, were to decide on their application, solution of the Hussite question in the first 
Hardly anything, indeed, was realised, olace by a general council, wIktc the reform 
and the idea was not carried out. Ncvct- of the Church should be treated. Kngland 
theless the proposal and the shrewdly and France also urged that a council should 
designed system were ot great imj)orlance be summoned before I4J3- Bven in Prague 
as a suggestion for imperial financial the idea of a council became less rejmgnant. 
reform in later times. After the electors of Mainz and Branden- 

Sigismund allowed the electors full scope burg, together with the representatives of 
in the empire, for the Turks and the Poles some towns,had conferredwith the emperor 
occupied him sufficiently. But for the at Pressburg in 1429, about the pacification 
complete execution ot his plans against the of the empire, the latter came into the 
Hussites, of whom he never lost sight, he empire in the summer of 1430, and held a 
required the help of a greater jiower, and diet at Straubing. The Hussite question 
hoped for the support of Pope Martin V. was discussed, but the thoughts ot Sigis- 
The latter, according to the resolutions of mund were clearly fixed on a march over 
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the Al]^s, for the Pope still took no steps to 
summon the iniich-desirodcounciL At last, 
yielding to universal pressure, he nomi¬ 
nated Cardinal C'esaiini, at the beginning of 
1431, president, with full jurisdiction. He 
(lied soon afterwards. Steps were quickly 
taken to hold a new election, resulting in 
the choice of Eugene IV. (1431-1447), who 
was lorccd, however, on his 
, election to swear to compre- 
R* hensive conditions in favour 

^ * ot the college of cardinals. 
Sigismund learned ot these ev'onts at 
Xliremberg, where a very crowded diet 
was just deliating the vigorous suppn'ssion 
ot the Bohemian heretics. When he heard 
from Cesarini that the council was actually 
to assemble .soon, he wished only to settle 
the defence of the frontiers, and then to 
wait for the proceedings of the council. 

But the electors were in favour ol w<ir ; 
the emjieror gave way, and the preparations 
continued, though slowly, sup])orted by 
the crusade sermons of Cesanni. ()n August 
14th, 1431, the imperial army met the 
Hussites at Taus, but, although superior 
in numbers, it was broken up. and thus all 
th(' picjiarations had been lutile. 

Without any special opening the council 
at Ba^l(' had actually iK'giin its sittings 
in the s})ring. After the failure ot the 
Hussite campaign it seemed to the car¬ 
dinal himselt that the religious troubles 
of the Ifohemians could be solved only by 
encouraging the council, especially since 
some jirinces were already attempting to 
effect a union witli th(‘ heretics by private 
IreatK^s. Sigisinund’s old wish to start 
the retorrn ot the Church drove him to an 
interview with Pope Eugene, in order to 
treat with him about his coronation as 
('mperor. He thought it indeed prudent 
to clear u]) every jioint before his ajipear- 
ance in Basle. After the Duke oi Milan 
had promised money payments during the 
period of the stay m Italy, and an escort 
to Rome, Sigismund started in the autumn 


to Rome, Sigismund started in the autumn 
. with a small following, and was 

digismuAd November 25th, at 

i The duke now made 

^ difficulties, and wished the king 

to return, especially since there was no 
prospect of an agreement with the Pope. 

The latter was emphatically an opponent 
of the council, and washed that it should 
sit in an Italian town. When he learned 
that the council had, on its own responsi¬ 
bility, invited the Bohemians to discuss 
matters, he hastily decided to dissolve tlie 
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assembly, and summoned it to Bologna for 
1433. But the assembled fathers ])aid 
little attention, and remained together, 
mindtul of the resolutions at Constance. 

Sigismund strongly supported this 
action ; he w^ould rather have renounced 
the imperial crown, although his position in 
Italy, without money and without a suffi¬ 
cient following, was very unenviable. The 
council now sent an urgent summons to 
the Po])e lumsclt to appear in Basle, or to 
send authorised rejiresentatives ; but he 
did not come. Sigismund, meanwhile, 
was hard pressed by Florence and by 
papal troops, and could not in any case 
return to Germany, lor there he would hav(‘ 
been obliged to surrender himself submis¬ 
sively to tlie council, and his independent 
policy would have thus been destroyed. 

Eugene was lorced to yield in January, 
I433» whole of Christendom 

was for the council and against him. 
He feared that he would los»' the pa])al 
states, and tried to prevent this by the Bull 
of February 14th, which jiermittcd the 
holding of the council at Basle, and con¬ 
templated (he apj)ointment ol dcli'gati's. 
XK p • Eugene, moreover, met the wish 

e opes Sigismund to see Inmselt 

ompu sory ()nMay ]Tst thtM'oro- 

nation as eiujieror took ])lac(‘, 
alter the ordinary oath had been adminis¬ 
tered. Blit the dis})leasiire of the coniu'il 
w'as excited because the newly-('rowned 
emperor was now attached by his oath 
to the jierson of tlie Pojie. 

Sigismund left Rome m August, 1433, 
alter he had induced l^ojie Eiigcme to 
ivcognise the eouneil Irom the very begin¬ 
ning, on condition that it would repeal all 
the ivsolutions ])assed against the Pope. 
When the eiujierorentered Basle,inijiortaiit 
duties awaited him, tor the assembly was 
seriously threatening the suspension of 
the Pope. The extremity to which tlie 
Po])e had been brought by the events of 
the war in Ital3^ finall}^ compelled him to 
abandon his opposition to the council. 
He declared the dissolution of it, which 
he had previously proclaimed, to be null 
and void, and marked out the duties of the 
assembly exactly as it had itself comjire- 
hended them to be. 

In April, 1434, the arrangement was 
completed. Council, emperor, and Pope 
now worked in common for the reform 
of the Church ; but no })rogress was made 
in this direction, and Sigismund left the 
assembly dissatisfied. 



THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR SIGISMUND 


He had, however, done a great work in and the emperor’s hoj^e ot seeing his son-in- 
obtaining a settlement of the Bohemian law zVlbert chosen king oi the Romans was 
(piestion. The Hnssite leader Proco)> not realised. Sigismund died on December 
accepted the invitation ot the council to nth, 1437, at ^nairn, leaving no male issue, 
enter into negotiations, and the first con- At Hash', meantime, an (*arnest effort 
lenmce took place in May, 1432, at Kger. was being made to reform the Church and 
Widely extended legal ])rotection was the papacv. But the vviekler ot the ])apal 
granted to Hussites of all denominations, power, Eugene* IV., was not present to 
and the ])ormission to introduce motions take ]>art mthewoik: and thn 

was also conceded. The deputation fmallv bitter teclm< among 

appeared at Basle in October, 1433, Procop xhe Po*e clergv ngainst the ])aj>al 

also being a member. Discussions ot im- ^ absolutism, which could no 

inense length were now started, naturally longer be repressed by ])acilic means, 
without result. At last a deputation ol The resolution ot tho council, which 
the council went with the Bohemians to abolished all the papal revenues derived 
Prague, and there drew up the terms (»t trom the holtlers ol otliccs. was due 
peace—the Compacts ot Prague—whu h merely to this lact. and Eugene naturally 
were accepted by the council and then retused 10 acknowledge it. But matters 
ratified by the Bohemian diet on NovTtiiber did not come to an open breach until the 
3()th, 1433. Contests, indeed, were still Greek Church, threatened, by the Turkish 
thn'atemng, for the different Hussite danger, made ])roj)osids in older to effect 
tactions began hostilities among them- once more a union with the Roman Church. 
selves, and took warlike measures against The Ik^pe wished to discmss this point only 
the town of Pilsen, which had remained m an Italian Synod, and thus hoped to b.e 
true to the Catholic faith. But in this (put of the assembly ot Basle. But tla* 
stniggle the moderate nobles won the ma|nritv ot the couiu il dt‘cided to retain 
day, while the TaboriU's disappeared. Basle, and wdieu Eugene tor the second 
, , The position in the East was time dissolved the council and convoked 
Un t*onsidorablv changed by the a new' one at Ferrara tor the beginning 

Condition King Wladislaii^ of of 1438, the }>roceedings against liiiu were 

Poland, toward the end oi o(>ened at Basle. W'hen, however, it w'as 
Mav, 1434. There was no longer any tear generally kiiowm that a large number ot 
of a political alliance of the Bohemians attendants at the coimcil were actually 
with the Poles, even if Sigismund still in Ferrara, and after February, 1439, m 
regarded with distrust the growth ol the Florence, the best men lelt the old 
Polish power and instigated the Teutonic meetmg-])lace ol tht' council and espoused 
Order to war wilhit. Inthe autiunn of 1434, the papal party. On July bth, I43(), the 
the emt>eror left the empire; in the summer union between the Romans and tlie Greeks 
ol 1435 there w'ere interminable negotia- was sworn to in the Cathedral ot Fli^renee. 
tions over the administration of the Soon no one troubled himself further 
('ompacts of Prague, and the terms on al>out the proceedings at Basle, least ot 
which Sigismund was to be acknowledged all Pope Eugene, who had been deposed 
king in Bohemia. Without having come there. In tlie S})ring of 1443 the rest ol 
to any real result, Sigismund entered the assembly moved from l^asle in order 
Prague on August 23rd, 143b, after the to continue their session at Lausanne, 
compacts had l^en solemnly published and There the assembly was dissolvt‘d in 
the king had promised not to allow anyone 1449, after it had been lorced to recognise 
to l>e forced to receive the communion in ^ a Nicholas V. the successor ot 

both kinds. The disturbances, how-ever, ® ^ . Eugene. The ('fcrnian princes, 

still continued lor a long time, but did alter 1438, ke])t, on the whole, 

not any longer affect the empire, Innng » » • background; the\' 

restricted to Bohemia. did not wish again to interfere directly 

Sigismund, did not experience much in ecclesiastical (piestions. The “ Con- 
hajipinesseither there or in the empire; the cordat of Vienna” w'as })romiilgated in 
proceedings in the council, events in the 1448 under Frederic III. By this the 
empire, and the threatened war against relations of the Curia to Germany were 
Burgundy, exhausted him, while gout carefully fixed, Init at the same time all 
tormented him. An imt>erial diet at Eger, the results w'eve clearly annulled which the 
in the autumn of 1436, resulted in nothing, councils had accomplished tor (Germany. 
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THE GREAT PRUSSIAN WARRIOR ALBERT ACHILLES IN BATTLE AGAINST THE NUREMBERGERS 

From the painting by C, Steffeck, by pernitMion of tfie Berlin Pbotc^raphic Company, London 



FORTUNES OF THE HOUSE of AUSTRIA 
AND THE NEW TURKISH DANGER 


* German throne, which Sigisinund 

^ left vacant by his deatli, seemed to 
tlui ])rmces so little desirable that this time 
no one sought it. The electors finally 
chose at Frankfort, m ]\Iarch, 1438, 
according to the usual ceremony, Sigis- 
nunuVs son-in-law, Albert of Austria, an 
excelhmt man, who at first hesitated to 
accept th(‘ir choice. The diet ol Nurem¬ 
berg m 14’)8 estalilished, as the fruit of 
the efforts tor retorni which Albert 
iavoured, a ])ublic ])eace, which formcMl 
tlu‘ loundation-stone of relonn in the 
(‘injure, and only through the early death 
ol Albert billed to have further results 
lor the ein])ire. It jirovided for a division 
of th(‘ emjnrc into six circles, which were 
to re])resent iiulepeiulent constitutmnal 
bodies, and tor a general improvtmient in 
the administration oi justice and the 
total sui)])ression of h‘uds. Beyond this, 
Death of did not interpose in the 

Albert'^ government ol the enijure, 
of Austria internal disturbances 

m his hereditary dominions, 
Bohemia and Hungarv, and the growing 
'1 urkish danger, claimed his entire 
powers. On the way home, after a some¬ 
what unsuccessful campaign against the 
infidels, he died at the end ot October, 
143CJ, before any reform worthy of mention 
in the e111]lire can be recorded. 

The throne was once more vacant, and 
no one as])ired to it. The electors this time 
—contrary to the advice of his jiriv^ate 
secretary, Johann Gert—agreed upon 
Frederic, who, in common with his 
brother, possessed Styria, Carinthia, and 
Carmola. He was with difficulty induced 
to accept the duties ol sovereign. His 
character was little adajited to these 
duties ; indecision was joined to dislike 
of military undertakings. It was there¬ 
fore an easy task for a man of powerful 
intellect like /Eneas Sylvius, subsequently 
Pope Pius II., to guide the policy of the 
emperor according to his views, and this 


lie did above all in the Cduirch (piestion, 
which, owing to the council at Basle, 
still violently agitated men’s minds. It 
was due chielly to Ins iiillueiice that the 
results of the coiincirs jiroceedmgs were 
completely lost m Germany ; lor all that 
^ , had been gained w'as ultimately 

ermany s Concordat 

ot Vienna. Since In-odenc 
belonged to the poorer jirinces, 
the rank of (ierman king was ot jiecuhar 
importance to him ; he could iiu'ri'ase 
his family jiossessions by it. An o])- 
])ortiimty lor doing so wa- jiresentcd 
him at the very beginning of his reign, 
when he wxas a]')pomt(*d guardian both 
of Albert’s jiosthumous son Ladislaus, 
the heir ot Hungarv, Ihihemia and 
Austria, and also ot the infant Sigismund 
of Tyrol. In Hungary, alter long ])arty 
disputes, John Hunyadi was chosen 
governor in 1446 during the minority of 
the king; but Frcdcuic kept his ward 
to hims(df, together wuth the n^^al crow'ii. 

The Bohemians washed to have Frederic 
himself as king, but he declined the crowm, 
and, ill fact, did not wish to undertake 
the regency lor Ladislaus. Iw'o adminis¬ 
trators, one a ('athohe and the other a 
Utraquist, w^re now ajipointed : but 
Frederic refused to give up the king even 
to them. The internal disjnites led linalU’ 
to the result that (zeorge of Pochebrad 
andCunstatt, wath the consent of Frederic, 
became sole administrator after 145.:. 
And wdieii Ladislaus died jireinaturely m 
^ 457 i George Podiebrad wais chosen king of 

Bohemia on March 2nd, 1458. 
New Kings i tt ^1 

in Bohemia Hiuigary m the same war 
Hungary Hunyach s SOU Mat hias Cor- 
vinus, wais elected king. In 
Austria, the third ol Lathslaus’s hereditary 
dominions, where lor a long time, in con¬ 
sequence of an 0]xai insurrection of the 
nobility of the country against Frederic, 
Ulrich YOU Eitzing, a powandul noble, 
had held the government, Frederic’s 
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brother Albert now governed, while Sigis- 
mund himself had ruled in Tyrol since 
1446. 

Before these unfortunate events in his 
own house the new king had been crowned 
at Aix-la-Chapelle in Jiin(\ 1442. Pope 
Eugene, before the resolution ol the Con¬ 
cordat of Vienna, had promised the king that 
he would crown him eni])eror, and would 
provide funds for the expedition to Rome 
in the event of his showing himself amen¬ 
able to his views. But the journey to 
Italy took jdace only in 
T452, just when the Aus¬ 
trians had risen against 
the royal guardian, and 
on March Kj, 1452, the 
last solemn imjierial coro¬ 
nation of a (h'rniau king 
vas Celebrated at Rome'. 

Frederic did not apjiear 
personally in the impeiial 
diets, but willingly let 
himsc'lf be represented 
by /Eneas Sylvius, and 
the princes appeared 
there in corresj)ondmgly 
small numbers. Mean¬ 
while, bitter feuds in¬ 
volving unspeakable 
devastation ot the coun¬ 
try raged in the Wet tin 
territories between tlie 
brothers Frederic and 
William, and m Fran¬ 
conia lietween Albert 
Achilles and the imperial 
city ot Nuremberg and 
the strong body ol su])- 
porters on both sides 
as well as between 
the Rhenish princes. 

Frederic did not once 
make the feeblest effort 
to preserve the tran¬ 
quillity of the land. 

Arclibishop Dietrich of 
Mainz and Frederic of the Palatinate, who 
had hitherto been opponents, now united 
and set about the deposition of the king. 
George Podicbrad was to succeed him, 
since he seemed most adapted to sup])ort 
the anti-papal efforts of the archbishop. 
But the opposition ot the other electors, 
esjiecially Frederic of Brandenburg, pre¬ 
vented the execution of the plan. Die¬ 
trich of Mainz was finally worsted in his 
struggle with the Pope ; ho was deposed 
and Count Adolf of Nassau nominated 
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archbishop in his stead. Since Dietrich 
gave way reluctantly and found support 
Irom his ally the palsgrave, a bloody war 
ensiu'd, in the course of which Adolf 
conquered, and the town of Mainz, which 
stood by Dietrich, lost its position as a 
tree city ol the einjiire 011 October 27th, 
1462. At the same time the imperial town 
Donauworth was threatened by Lewis ol 
Bavaria-Landschut ; the king, therolore, 
suspended the ban over him and ('n- 
trusted Albert Achilles with his punish¬ 
ment. ix'vvis had allies 
in the emperor’s brother, 
the Bohemian king, and 
Frederic the })alsgrave; 
twenty-four cities ol the 
empire, which feared tor 
their own exi*=;lt'nce, op- 
posi'd them. But the 
Brandenburger was de¬ 
leav'd on July iq, I4b2, 
bv the Wittelsbacher at 
Gicngen, and in 1407, a 
peace was made there. 

In Austria the strained 
relations between the 
king and his brother 
Aliiert continued. The 
latter roused the city of 
Vienna to ojieii insurrec¬ 
tion against Fredeiic. 
When at last the 
Bohemian king came to 
his hel]), a peace was 
concluded between the 
brothers at the end of 
1462 ; but only xMbert’s 
death in December, I4b3, 
prevented a renewal of 
the Iraternal war. 

In Bohemia the reli¬ 
gious controversies were 
still heated. (ieorge 
Podiebrad owed his king¬ 
dom to the Utraquist 
party, and, after he 
had been recognised in his dignity by 
emperor and Pope, he had always a foe 
which, on account of his religious attitude, 
leliised to acknowledge him and do 
iiomage — the town of Breslau, which 
belonged to his realm. The inhabitants 
were at last, in 1459, induced by the 
mediation of the Pope to promise that they 
would do homage to the king in three 
years. Pope Pius II. (1458-1464) was 
indignant at the little attention which 
King (ieorge paid to his favourite scheme, 



THE EMPEROR FREDERIC III. 


Called to be emperor iti 1440, the reign of 
Frederic III. covered a difficult period, and 
thus, though he was fond of peace, he had 
many struggles to face. He defeated the 
schemes of his many opponents in Germany. 

J roll! the si UiiL al Iiiiishrin k 
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the war with Turkey, and began a war 
against the Bolicmiaii Utraquists, while 
he declared the roTn]iacts to be void and 
took Breslau under his especial protection 
against (icorge. The latter, on the otlier 
hand, was driven by the harsh procedure 
of the Pope to estrange liimself more than 
ever from the Catholics. Pius II. died in 


Claimants 
for the Throne 
of Bohemia 


August 14^4, but his succes¬ 
sor, Paul II., continued still 
more firmly the policy ol his 
]m‘decessor in the Bohemian 


question. He released the subjects Irom 


their oath ot allegiance, deposed the king. 


and preached the crusade against the 


Bohemian heretics. In the civil war 


(leorge liimst'lf was victorious over the 
Hungarian king, Matthias Corvmus. He 
did not, up to his death in 1471, renounce 
the Bohemian throne. He liad chosen 


Vienna itself fell into the hands of 
the Hungarian in I4^^5, and Frederic 
was compelled to ask the help of the 
eni])ire. It was only in the diet of 
Nuremberg in 1487 that tlu' jiriiici's 
agreed to send help, and in lai t a small 
army was collected under the command 
of Duke Albert of Saxony. A treaty 
was concluded by which Matthias retained 
all conquests until lull compensation was 
giv^en, which Frederic was absolutely 
unable to do. Fortunately, Matthias 
died in iqqo, and thus releast'd tlie em- 
])(‘ror trom his unpleasant ])ositi()n. 

On the western Irontiei ot Oerrnany 
a new dangia* was threatening from 
Charles the Hold ot Burgundy. It was a 
natural consecpieiice of (he (ecbleness of 
the (xcrman king that ('harles the Bohl 
caused the greatest iineasiiu'ss 111 the parts 


his successor—the youth¬ 
ful son of the Polish king 
Ladislaus. but he had to 
fight for lus throne against 
the claims of King Matthias 
ol Hungary. The war lasted 
seven \eais. Poland kept 
true to Bohemia, but Hun¬ 
gary found siip]’)orters in 
Silesia, and especially in the 
tovvai ot Breslau. In the 
Peace of 1478 Ladislaus was 
obliged to cede Moravia, 
Silesia, and Lausitz to 
.Matthias. 

Mattlmis Corvinus ol Hun¬ 
gary had also to fight with the 
Kmperor Frederic. At tlie 



succeeded to three principalities, 
and engaged in successful wars 


of the German Km])ire ad¬ 
jacent to his land ; he liad, 
mdeeil, little to ii'ar from the 
em])ire. The district ot elec¬ 
toral Cologne seemed mostly 
endangered, and the ennicror 
was (hsposc‘d to begin an 
im])encd war tlu're against 
Charles. Archbishop Rii])ert, 
litth' beloved by Ins subjects, 
had been dcjinvedof lusoific'c 
by the Pojx', but naturally 
did not wish to r(‘sign the 
arclibishojinc, or, al)()\'e idl, 
to recognise the authority 
ot the cli()S(*n administiMtor, 
Hermann von Hessi^. Since 
the whole country, and 


very outset ot his rule, in with Mecklenburg and Pomerama esilCCially tlie towilS, SUp- 
1458, one ])arty had (iiosen the emperor ported Hermann, he had no otlier recourse 
as rival king. Frederic was finally than to a]')p('al to tlie Burgundian lor 
( ompelled to renounce the crown, and lu 4 [). Charles gladly comjilied, and licgan, 
I0 content himself with the prospect in the summer ot 1474, the siege of the 
of acquiring it m the event of Matthias strong archiepiscopal town of Neuss. He 
dying without issue. But while Mat- met, however, with unexpected resistance, 
thias was fighting with Ladislaus lor and had to invest the town for ten months. 


the Bohemian ciown, Frederic provoked A .strong imperial army apjicared m the 
him by investing Ladislaus with the spring of 1475 under the coin- 

electoral vole and Bohemia, and an maiul of the Margrave Albert 

invasion of Austria by the Hungarian ® Achilles of Brandenburg; 

king was the result. ° Charles abandoned tlie siege 

In order to free himself, Frederic was and retired to Burgundy. He di'clined 
obliged to invest the latter with Bohemia any further suj)j)ort of Rujiert, and the 
and pay a large indemnity. But administrator Hermann became Arch- 


Matthias came again with an army, and bishoj) of Cologne. 

this time remained for many years, since While the jiosscssions of the house of 
Frederic wished to place the Archbishop Hapsburg in Bohemia and Hungary, and 
f)f Graz, who had been exiled by him, even in Austria, were shrinking, and the 
on the archiepiscopal throne of Salzl^urg. Micapahle King Frederic hardly made 
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any attempt to maintain for himself and 
his house their pro])er ])ovver in the 
(ierman east, his son ^raximilian, with 
youthful energy, was taking a ])rominent 
part in the relations with Burgundy on the 
western frontier. In his whole character 
a comi^lete contrast to liis lather, eloquent 
and lilxM'al, endowed with the most varied 
^ interests, he became the idol 

Maz.milian and lived long 

the Idol of niemory of the masses 

h.s People Knights.” 

Indeed, his personality cannot he better 
characterised than as the embodiment of 
chiwalry. !Tis marriage with Mary ot 
Burgundy had been re])eatedly the subject 
of <liplomatic relations between Fi'edtTic 
and C harles the Bold. But when the 
latter died, and Mary was actually left 
heiress of her lather’s dominions, the 
marriage of the heiress, aged twenty 
years, with Maximilian, who was a year 
younger, was soon celebrated at Ghent in 
August, 1477. 

Louis had already begun the war against 
Burgundy, and internal disorders were 
rife, esjiecially in the towns of Bruges and 
Brussels, The hrsl task, thendore, of the 
new ruler was to subdue his land by force 
of arms. Fortune favoured him; he 
defeated the French on August 17th, 1479, 
at (iiiinegaUe, and was then able to regard 
hims(‘ll as lord ot the country. 

Two children, Philip and Margaret, were 
born of the marriage with ^lary, and when 
the duchess died in 1482, Philip, then four 
years old, was the heir ol her dominions. 
Maximilian was recognise<l indeed in the 
nortli as guardian of the boy, but the town 
of Ghent got Philip into its power, and 
Flanders, Holland, and Brabant formed 
an alliance with France. An understand¬ 
ing with France was finally brought about, 
without further fighting, by the Peace ol 
Arras at the end ot 1482, according to 
which a jiart of the Burgundian kingdom 
was restored to France, and the marriage of 
Margaret, a child of two years, 
: c with the Dauphin Charles was 

w*#K^**^ ^ arranged. But Flanders still 
With France f 1 

professed a sympathy with 

France, with which Maximilian had diffi¬ 
culty in contending. First and foremost, 
the jirovince demanded an independent 
administration under a council of regency 
—that is, a government by states. Not 
until the conquest of Sluys in 1485 did 
Bruges and Ghent acknowledge the guar¬ 
dianship of Maximilian. 


But in February, 1488, Maximilian 
himself w^as taken prisoner at Bruges, 
and kept prisoner nearly four months. 
Since jniblic ojnnion in the other pro¬ 
vinces sided with Maximilian, and the 
emperor also was approaching with an 
imjierial army from Cologne to the relief 
of his son, he w^as at last liberated, 
when he had jiroinised the appointment 
of the required council of regency and the 
withdraw'al of the loreign soldiers. Tlu^se 
promises were, however, disregarded alter 
his liberation, and the imjx'rial army, now 
under the leadershij) ot Duke Albert of 
Saxonv, advanced to bcsieg(‘ (rlient, vhich 
it took m the autumn of 1489. From tins 
time Maximilian was really master m the 
lands he had inherited. He had won lor 
Ins house by the acquisition ot Burgundy 
the territory which ensured the Hapsburg 
ascendancy in the sixteenth century. 

, The inactivity ot Frederic, which had 
been deejily felt by the princes, and had 
since 1462 suggested the thought ot Ins 
deposition, led men once more to entertain 
such ideas, as Maximilian by Ins accpiisi- 
tion of Burgundy attracted the attention 
. ... of all. Against the will ot Ins 
aximi lan chiefly at th(‘ instigation 

as lag o Bishop Berthold ol Mam/. 

he w’as chosen king of the 
Romans in February, 1486, and crowni'd 
at Aix-la-Chapelle in ^lay. Since 1489, 
when the possession of Burgundy wms 
assured, Maximilian had become the* jullar 
of the house ol Haj^sburg. Sigismund of 
Tynd renounced his lordship in his favour 
in 1490 ; and alter th(‘ (Uxith ol Matthias, 
king of Hungary, Maximilian reconquered 
Austria and enforced the old claims of the 
Hapsburgs to the crowm of Hungary. He 
acknowledged in 1491 Ladislaus, who w\as 
disimting the crown with his brother John 
Albert, as king ol Bohemia, but obtaim*d 
on his side recognition of his own claims 
to succeed to Bohemia and Hungary in 
the event of the new king dying childless. 

The Emperor Frederic had also promo ted 
a new alliance in the summer ot i486, with 
the object ot securing the Hapsburg i)owcr 
against the Wittclsbachs in South Ger¬ 
many. In February, 1488, the so-called 
“ Swabian League ” was founded at Ess- 
lingen, which united princes, towns, and 
nobles, and was able to jilace a strong 
armed force in the field. Since the chief 
aim of the league was to conquer the too 
powerful Wittclsbachs, it amounted to a 
very decided protection of the Hapsburg 
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interests, which it, actually afforded in the 
sixteenth century. 

When the Em])oror Frederic died, on 
August iQth, I4()j,his house' lield a ])osition 
totally different from that occupied at 
the outset of Ills reign. 'Jliis was in no 
way due to his action. Maximilian, on 
the contrary, had helped to realise tins 
object in latter years, especially since he 
proved himself a general. Owing to Ins 
family ])ossessions, it was ])ossihle tor him, 
although chosen in order to suji]H)rt the 
empire, to iniluence the destinies of the 
nation more decisively than any king foi 
many years. 

The political events of Germjny in the 
fifteenth century were not only determined 
l;v the ordinary forces which had worked 
together for renturi('s, but an external 
])Ower gained decisive inthu'iice over the 
dcbtiny of the Euro])ean West, which it 
tilled with a nameless dread. I'liis was 
the Turkish Empire, which arose on 
the Lower Danube in the jdace of the 
self-contented Byzantium, and thence 
penetrated into the sjdiere of ('icrman 
interests. The circumstance tliat here a 
non-('hristian foe was in the 
K turned this rivalry into a 
o religious question. The whole 

idea of ( rusades, therefore, re¬ 
vived, although the measures taken m 
carrying out the idea were lar from corre¬ 
sponding to those of the twelfth centnrv. 

As far back as ijob, Western Europe 
had advanced in arms to check the 
torrent of the Turkish invasion. On this 
occasion, the Turk was completely vic¬ 
torious. But the cU-vastating onslaught 
oi Tamerlane and Ids Mongols from 
the East was more effective in staying 
for the time the progress of the Ottomans 
m the West. 

But in the time of Sultan Murad II. 
(1421-1451), on the breaking up of the 
iiy/antine empire into separate statc.s, the 
ultimate victory of the Turkish power must 
have seemed certain to tlie intelligent ob¬ 
server, Only the West could bring help in 
this case. Albert II. made the attcmj)t in 
^439> lost his life m the campaign. 
So long, indeed, as the schism in the 
Church lasted, there could be no idea of 
a serious warlike expedition of Roman 
Catholic Christianity against the un¬ 
believers in support of Greek Byzantium. 
At this juncture, therefore, in 1439, the 
union of the two Churches at Ferrara was 
announced, but only on pa]xjr, for the 


I u 


gulf lietwccn the two confessions could 
not be bridged ov^er. Pope Eugene IV. 
now took up the matter, and ordered a 
Crusade to b(} preached m tht' West. The 
PriiKe of Transylvania, John Hunyadi, 
had conquered Turkish armies sujierior in 
numbers at Belgrade in 1441 and in 1442 at 
Maros-Szent-Imre and at the Iron Gates ; 
'Tk c t* * ^1^^* 'vas not, thereiore, 

c u an s invincible. The next vear tile 

Ten 


Years’Truce 


same ]>i 'ace led a large army, 
in which all the nations on the 
Danube imuK'diatcly concernc'd were re- 
prest'iitcd, as iar as the Balkans. In 
every ])art of the West, uk'H were prolessing 
tiieir readiness to share m the coming 
campaign, whc'^t in the summer of 1444 
the Sultan Murad concluded a truce for 
ten yeal^-^ with King Ladislaiis of Poland 
and Hungary, m which the advantage 
distinctly was on the side ot Hungary, 
War was hopeless without the participa¬ 
tion of Hiingaiv. Nevertheless, at the 
instigation of (.ardinal Julian, hostilities 
were again begun ; even Ladislaus was 
])ersuade(l to take ])art in them, dins 
time a fleet w’as to eo-opi'ratc ^vith the 
land arm\. However, tlie Hungarian 
army alone met Murad • (ienoese ships 
had been bribed to transport tlie enemy 
across the Bosjiluurns—and a battle was 
fought at Warna on November loth, 
1444. Ladislaus was slam, and the wdiole 
Hungarian army turned to flight. Hiin- 
vadi was also deleated by Murad m a 
bloodv battle on the Amselleld, near 
Cossow'a in Servia on October d7-i9th, 
1448. 

When Murad died, 

Mohammed II. Bujuk 
cc'eded. He w asr ermly 
awav (iitirely the decayed By/ant me 
lfm])ire and to make Constantinople his 
ca}-ital. Ihe Empeior Constantine W'onld 
not consent to surrender, and so thf' siege 
of his capital v/as In'gun in autumn, 1452. 
TIktc was no j)ros])ecl ol helf-) irom the 
West, although the emperor 
formed an alliance wath Pope 
Nicholas V. ; lor among the 
Greeks ]xirticulai ly the pco]:)le 
were most bitterly oj’iposed to a union with 
the Roman Church. The sultan, with an 
enormous host, invested the city, which 
could muster only an msnfticient garrison. 
No substantial help wais sent to the em¬ 
peror, except by the rcimblic of Genoa, 
really far sipierior to 
Constantinople finally 
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in 1451, his son 
(1451-1481) siic- 
resolved to sw^ep 


Siege and 
Fall of 

Constantinople 


whose ships were 
the Turkish fleet. 
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fell before the assault ol the Tuiks on 
Mav 2C)tlu 145.3. The Emperor ('on- 
stanline was slain in battle, and the 
Christians were mostly massacred : the 
survivors were sold into slavery, and the 
town was j)illaged. Mohammed did not 
permit the buildiiif^s to be injured, for he 
wished to resule in the city at once. He 
])rovided a jioynilation for it by lorced 
immigration from Asia Minor, and tlie 
transformation ol “St. Sofia into a 
mosque announced to the world that Islam 
had made its entry into the city on the 
Bosjihorus. 

The terrible news of the fall of Constan- 
tinojile sjiread with rapidity through 
Europe. In vain the Popes Nicholas. 
Calixtus, and Pius II. tried by assiduous 
preaching of indulgences to rouse Christen¬ 
dom to a Crusade against the dread toes 
of Christianity. Although no secular ruler 
except Hunyadi prepared himself tor 
resistance, an enthusiastic crowd, com¬ 
posed of every section of the population, 
streamed to the standard of the Cross, 
and, led by John Capistrano, a zealous 
preacher of war, defended Belgrade, to 
the siege of which Mohammed had 
advanced in 1456. They actually suc- 
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ce(‘ded 111 driving back the sultan’s army 
and m winning rich booty. es])ecia]ly IIk^ 
siege artillery. Unfortunatelv , John Ilun- 
yadi, the only man hitherto who had 
offered s(‘rious resistance to th(‘ ('iKum', 
died a ii‘w days later—on August nth, 
145b-of the ])lague. But Mohammed’s 
lust for conqiu'st was temjioranly diverted 
by v’arioiis insui rections ol conquerc‘d 
tribes. With Vimicc' alone, on account of 
the ])oss('ssions of the Republu 111 Creece, 
he waged war tor rnon' than fill ecu years, 
only to appear soon after the jieace of 1479 
in Italv, where he occupied Otranto. On 
his death, in May, i4<Si, the Ottomans 
were obliged to abandon this base of 
ojierations. 

Smaller inroads into the Austrian 
domains and Hungar\ had also lx*en 
made at this time, but the empire had 
taken no steps against them. In fact the 
jirinces saw in the incursions of the Turks 
only a danger lor the hereditary lands of 
the Emperor Frederic. He himself un¬ 
derstood only too clearly that this was 
imminent. He had summoned an imperial 
diet to Regensburg on the nevvs ol the fall 
of Constantinople in order to organise a 
crusade against the 'furks. The decree 
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was there deferred to a later date. The the enemy of Christendom. The result 
princes at Frankfort did, indeed, promise was similar in 1474, when the diet of Augs- 
to send 10,000 cavalry and 30,000 in- burg was expressly summoned for this 
tantry, but nothing was done. Puis II. purpose. Bajazet IT., son of Mohammed 
look all imaginalile trouble, and sum- II., who died m 1481, w^as, as it happened, 
moiled a meeting of the ])rinccs to Mantua less warlike than his father, and allowed 
ui 1459 order to discuss the question of the mueh-(‘xhausted border-lands some 
a Crusade. Ihe ])rmces did not appear respite. His successor, Selim (1512-1520), 
in ])erson, but only their representatives, had also moi'e to do in the east, and 
He then sent Cardinal Bessarion to could think less about mroeds into 
(lerrnany in order to work upon the princes, (rermany. The mger iicv^ertheless ex- 
but fruitlessly. isted for the German em|)ire, and became 

In the diets of 1466 and 1467 there was greater than ever under Suiihman, who 
again much talk about a w'ar w’ith the appeared before Vienna in 1529. 
lurks, but no results followed. No jiro- In the sixteenth centiir\ a w'ar might 
gross was made until the diet of Regeric- really have bctt(*r undcrtcd<en, sinc(^ 

burg, in 1471, wdiich was attended by the a “Turk tax “ was available, which, al- 
emjieror himself, and was otherwase well though it ivas not paid with ])unctiiality or 
icprcsented. The emperor ask(‘d for 10,000 completeness, still placed certain means 
men at once to guard the frontiers of at the dis])osal of the em])irc. In any 
his hereditary lands, and the princes were case, the concession of thar ])roperty tax of 
willing to grant them ; only the towns op- ten per cent, waas a fundamental acknow- 
]^oscd it. After a discussion on the lodgment on the })art ol the states that the 
method of starting a great ex])editk)n in war against the infidels was the duty of 
the next year the matter was allowed to the German Empire and people, and not 
drop. In spite of all speeches and resolu- merely the concern of the neighbouring 
tions, no sort of action was taken against .pniu'es and tlunr territories. 
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From the ori|;^tnaI drawing by W. li. Wig full 
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THE ORIGINS OF THE PRINCIPALITIES AND 
THEIR RELATIONS TO THE IMPERIAL POWER 


'T'HE imperial ])f)\vcT m the early Middle modern times is calk'd an economic ]K)licy. 

^ Ages, allhoiigli am])ly ])rovided with An heredilar\ monarch\ existed in France 
economic means and represented by great and England. Thei.j vveix' a family suc- 
personalities, had very lew duties to cession and welkdehned crown lands, of 
])erf()rm m comparison wilh the tasks of which thi* exti nt, in France ])articularly, 
the modern state. The administration ot was Meadily increasing. The number of in¬ 
justice and the maintenance ot peace at German jM*inces and counts 

home, the full exercise ot ecclesiastical p^nces^^rc vassals ol the crown ap- 
jurisdiction and the jirotection of the ^ ju'eciabh diminished m both 

borders of the enijnre from external foes, countries. If afief after its con- 

comprised almost all its olTicial duties. version ro the ( rown wxis granted atrc'sh, 
Ill principle, even in the fourteenth it was usually conterred on a member ot the 
century, these were still the spheres wdiere royal house, and so strengthene*! still more 
the royal power was felt, but in every the royal influence. 1'he condiiions were 
rc'spect the jirerogatives as well as the quite different m (iermany, the elet'toral 
])owers ol the einjurii had diminished. At einj)in‘. Thi‘ jirincely electors wt're 
the jieriodwheii natural jirodiicts were the anxious to hinder the formation of a linn 
luedium ol exchange, the (iennan king of ini|)erial (ointitution w'hicli w'oiild bar 
tlu‘ tune wais the greatest landow'iier, the the ex[)ansion ol their ow'ii territorial 
richest man m the emjnre. Even it the pow'er. It cyiild be only to the advantage 
iinjierial estates and the jirofitable rights ol the electors 11 thex chose an iinenergeiic 
, had not diminished, the enijiire, emjieror, and as a reward for their vole 

* o [ter the introduction of coinecl rejiaul themselves out of the. iinjK'iud 

irs omed [he inediuin ol ex- possessions. The emperor on his part 

change in the twelfth century endea\our(‘d to build up the territorial 
- a system from which any arlvantages jiower of his own house. The imperial 

gamed by the royal juiwer must have cnavn was a great factor m this tern- 

been due chiefly to jirivilegrs ot coinage tonal aggrandis ment. The Luxemburgs 
and taxation—w'ould not have been able as well as the Hajr^burgs realised this, 
to maintain its more jirominent jiosition and both stiuive ('arnestly lor unj'enal 
as regard-^ the other jiowers. sway. In this struggle the Hajisburgs 

But now’ during the interregnum the succeeded by right ol survivorship, 
projierty and jmvik'ges of the enijiire had Tin* Roman imperial crown had lost its 
been lost to the crown througli reckless sjflendour attc'r the interregnum. All 
gilts and wholesale pawming, so that the (lennan kings had, it is true, thought it an 
imperial jiow^er possessed only slender honour to cross the Alps and have them- 
means. It could not be sujiposed that j selves crowned m Rome. But 

the new^ economic development w’ould be tlii' last exjiedilions to Rome 

.sensibly influenced by the emjurc. All little calculatc'd to jiro- 

thcit actually was done in that respect wuis duce flattering impressions, 

the work ol the two younger constitu- even if they did not all turn out so lament- 
tional organisations, the territories and ably as that of Rujiert, in 1401-1402. The 
the towns. Both of these represented the empty glory of the imj^ierial crown had 
standard economic units of the four- gradually died aw’ay. Charlc*s V. w’as the 
teenth to the sixteenth centuries, and last German king who washed to be 
on their side followed out that which in crowned Roman Emperor. The kings after 
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him assumed the imperial title imme¬ 
diately on their election, and concealed by 
the brilliancy of the name the paltry 
value of German majesty. 

As on the one side tlie royal preroga¬ 
tives, coinage, customs, sate-condiicts, pro¬ 
tection of Jews, mining and salt mono¬ 
polies, courts, etc., were translerred to the 

^ u territorial ])rinces, so extern- 

Wide Stretch 

Germai^y » (.xtenl. EvcawI.cv largo 

omintoas strips Wore ilotiU'hod on the 
Ironliers and became indejiendent, or 
actuallv tell to the neiglibounng states. 

The imperial dominions stretch(‘d nomin¬ 
ally westward as tar as Flanders and Bur¬ 
gundy and tlu^ Rhone land, southward to 
Ifpper Italy, and eastward as far as the 
borders ol ITuiv^ary, Jh)hemia, and Poland. 
Th(' eastern countries themselves contin¬ 
ually tormed closer relations with the em- 
])ire. '1 hey were indeed governed partly, 
in theory at hsist, by the German ruler, but 
they did not become real members of the 
empire. In the west the im])erial do¬ 
minions were actually diminislK'd. (liarh's 
I\h had, in 1.^)5. received the crown ot 
Burgundv at Ari(‘S ; but <is ( ompeiisation 
to the French dauphin, lor having re¬ 
nounced his claim on .Mary, heiress to the 
throne ol Hungar\, and to avoid the 
double ])apal ek‘ction, he conferred on 
that prince the vicariate* of the empire in 
Burgundv. 

The rc’version ot Burgundy to France 
was thus settled. I'he course of affairs 
in the north-wa*st was similar. Wlu'ii, 
alter the lounding of the new Burgundian 
power in Flanders was allied to 

Burgundy by the marriage ol the heir with 
the heiress, Margaret, in 1384, it withdrew^ 
(piietly Irom its dependenc(i on the emjure, 
and the Flemi^li towns ceast^d to be 
members of the Hanseatic League. 

Switzerland also became independent, 
for the Hajesburgs, who struggk'd to build 
up their sovereignty there, w^ere compelled 
C5 1 j bi yield to the confederation 
Sw.t«rl«nd l,urghers and free 

f j * peasants. An imiierial army 
IndepeAdence ‘ , • rr . i 

made an ineffectual appearance 

before Zurich m 1354. The peace ol the 

next year clearly implied the expulsion of 

the Hapsburgs from their old possessions. 

When, then, the towns of Swabia, in 1358, 

fornu'd an alliance with Berne, Zurich, 

Zug, Solothurn, Miilhausen, and even with 

the Hapsburg town of Semjiach, the 

struggle of the Hapsburgs to protect their 
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last rights was inevitable. Leopold of 
Austria advanced with an army of knights, 
but was completely doleated in T38b at 
Scmpach by the “ peasants.” The ])cr- 
manerice and the strength of tlie contedera- 
tioii were thus secured. The battle of 
Naek'ls, in 1388, had equally unfavourable 
results for LcojKild’s sons. 

In the ])eace ol 1389 the house of Haj)S- 
burg had to ri'iioimce its iiglits ol territorial 
sovereignty, esj)ecially its junschetum over 
Lueeine, Zug, and Glarus. The con- 
tedi'iates, how^'ver, renewed th(‘ir league; 
Solothurn joiiK'd it, and the “ Senijmeh 
Letter,’ m 1393, became the staiting- 
]ioint tor the kitei devel()])mtmt of Switzer¬ 
land. The thr(‘atenmg territorial s()V(*- 
ivignty was shaken ott, but the em])ire 
lacked the power to ('iiioice its rights. 

The live united Swiss comiiumilies lioiii 
the end ol th(* lourteentli century wc'iv 
quite independent. They did not sliaic 
})oliticallv any more 111 the eommoii 
destinies of (jcrmany, but m tin* spliere ol 
intellectual lite the connection became 
more maikc'd. Jkisle especially became a 
semmarv ol (‘icrman humanism and a. 
centre ol tlu* aitistically compUde German 
^ ])rinting trade. The renew'('d 

^ attianpts oi the Emperor Maxi- 

Fa*iled inilian to maintain the alliance 
ol the mountain conn try with the 
empire miscarru^d. Alter an unsuceessful 
struggle he wvis com])elled to conscuit, 
m 1499, to th(* liberation ot Swat/(‘rlaiid 
from imperial taxation and jurisdiction. 
Thus the nominal connection wath the 
empire was diss<)lved. For the future the 
coiilederates were desiguattid with the 


distinguishing 


Kinsmen 


Empire,” until the IVace oi West[)halia, 
in 1648, fully recognised the confederation 
as an independent constitutional organi¬ 
sation outside the emjnre. 

Within (kTinany itselt the imperial 
j)ow'er had a very varied intluence. In 
the South German districts, where large 
imfierial towns lay close together, where 
there was a large number of knights of the 
empire, its im])ortancc was distinctly more 
felt than in the plain ot North Germany, 
The imperial ])ower had never touiid 
there, even m previous centuries, support 
so lirm as in the south. With the 
increasing importance of the trade on the 
German coast, a separate confederation 
of the towns, the Hanseatic League, 
governed the political life. This started 
v/ith an association of German merchants 
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for the protection of their common 
interests in foreign countries ; but after 
tlie beginning of the fourteenth century 
this association acquired even at home the 
admitted lieadship in politics. 

A similar position to that of the Han¬ 
seatic League' in the north vvas held by 
the Teutonic Order m the north-east. It 
liad inserted itsell i)etween the Poles, 
Lithuanians, and Russians, and had cut 
them of! Irom communication with the sea. 
The land of the order on the Paltic became 
an im]oortant outpost ol Gc'rmany. Up 
to the battle of Tanneiiberg, in 1410, so 
momentous for the constitution of the 
(a’der, ninety-three (iennan towns and 
1.400 villages were iounded there. Dantzig, 
the most nnjKirtant place' in the country, 
ix'longed to the Hanseatic T.cague, and 
was a rival of Liibeck. But the constitu¬ 
tion of the order existed only tor (icrmany, 
not for the (German Empire ; it formed 
a sc'parate body, and in the end he]p(‘d to 
support the power ot the Brandeiibuig 
Hohenzollerns. 

In the heart of the empire the districts 
which as yet saw no sovereign over them 
were anything but siqiports ot the im])crial 
« . jiower. Thci imperial towns 

ccaying (axes, and in other 

Revenues of * , 11 j. 1 

^ . respects occasionally entered 

into nearer relations witli the 
enijieror, as when a diet was held within 
their walls. Some, however, W('re freed 
from the regular \ early taxation, and were 
theretcre styled “ tree ” towns. And 
wlu're tracts of land, now taiily numerous, 
n'lnained without a lord, this signuied 
absolute indejiendence. It was tar U'ss 
possible in tlaar case to bring th(‘m under 
the imperial taxation than m the case of 
the ]^rmces, who on their side, sometimes at 
least, had a keen interest m tht' aggrandise¬ 
ment oi the empire. The strcuigth ot the 
im]ierial power tluis \'aried much in ditterent 
]>arts()t theempire.and tound a corresj^ond- 
ing ex]uession in the service's rendered to 
the enijiire by the separate' districts. 

Rudol])h 1 . and Albert 1 . de vOted 
much pains towards putting the decaying 
revenues of the empire; once more on 
a better basis, but they were not lar- 
sighted enough to make the commercial 
aspirations, which were the louiidation of 
the new economic conditions, profitable to 
the imperial coffers. They contented 
themselves with a reorganisation of tlic 
gov^ernorships m the imperial provinces 
and of the imperial exchequer, which, 


together with the fixed taxes imposed on 
the imperial towns according to the 
agreement, represented the actual revenues 
ol the emigre m the thirtec'iith and four¬ 
teenth centuries. 

The work done by the im])erial })ovver m 
its own peculiar sphere, the maintenance 
of peace m the country, corK'^^ponded in 
- . . fact to its resources Quite 

I^ace*^ njurt fpMi. the fact that no im- 
Edicis penal ('xocutivc existed capable 
of ))umsliing offenders against 
the oidi'i* for general ])eace. tlK're are no 
more instance's o I an “Imperial Peace,” that 
1^, a penal ('iiactmont, published lor only a 
definite period -igainst disturb(‘rs of piibhc 
ordei, and entorceable throughout the 
whole empire. The im]icrial jX'ace edicts 
from the time of Rudolph to Henry VIL 
wen' ])ractically renc'wals ot the “ Public 
Peace ” of Manu in irj5. 

After Lewis ot Bavaria, even tlu'se re¬ 
newals tell into disuse, and only on the 
important law ot Albert IL. m 143(8,revived 
theeildthoiight of peace hn* the whole empire. 
Ordinalily provincial peace' edicts were 
issued, and show to what extent on the most 
essential point the conception of empire 
had given way to that of territory. King 
VV^enceslans, ('r Wenzel, m ij8j once more 
attempted an “ Imjx'rial Peace,” hut could 
not carry it out, lor he failed to break upthe 
existing confederations of the towns. 

Now, when the enqnre could not enforce 
its }x>wer, another ]^alh was taken m order 
to secure the necessary peace, es])ecially 
in the interests of the towns. Tlu‘ towns 
concluded ” unions ”—that is. leagues, lor 
a df'hmle period—and pledged themselves 
to make comm cause against anyone 
who should tlisturb the peace ot one of the 
memlxTs. Princes were oc'casionally 
})arties to such leagues, among which that 
concluded between the Rhenish and Swa¬ 
bian towns in 1381 stands foremost. As 
earlv as 13the Public P('ace of Ulm 
included, in addition to twenty-(wo im- 
])cnal towns m Swabia, the 
lords ol Upper Bavaria and 


Purpose 
of the Town 
Leagues 


Brandenburg, as well as the 
"*"“*'**'* Bishop of Augsburg. The 
Golden Bull had expressly ixminitted the 
unions for the maintenanee of the ])iiblic 
peace, while it forbade all coalitions for 
other juirposes, and had thus proclaimed 
that the empire for its part was no 
longer able to secure the tranquillity of 
the land. A number of f)eace edicts 
were issued in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
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centuries, and a series of unions formed 
for the preservation of peace until the 
Perpetual Public Peace of the imperial 
diet at Worms in 1405 lorbade as a 
fundamental principle every lend and all 
recourse to self-detence. This was, ol 
course, ])Ossible only at a time when the 
territorial lords had mostly accpiired 
wk fk ^ulhcienl strength to punish 

e re))ellious iioldes unaided, and 

sr*rVmc energ('tic intc'rlerenceof the 

upreme imperial power was no longer 

necessary. The em])eror was sujireme 

judges The c'ounts and all other authorities 
judged only in his name, and in every 
place where the king a]ipeared the court 
was oj)en to him. This, in ]>rinciple, was the 
cast' t'vcn m the later Middle Agt's; but the 
“ counties ” had long becrime hereditary, 
and their holders had acquired various 
other jiowers, so that they were mostly 
sent as territorial lords. Aulic ])ii\ileges 
had long Muce iniringi'd the old constitu¬ 
tion ol the tribunals, and the king had 
only little left of his sovert'ign jurisdiction. 

Although he had from the hrst the 
right o( “ evocation,” in virtue ot which 
he could at ])le<isure give ]U(lgment in 
any matter not yet legally dc'cided, \'et 
he was obliged comparatively soon to 
renounct' this claim as regards individual 
})rinces. The Golden Pull of iJ5b made 
the privilege de non evocando ” the 
legal right ol all electors ; and in I4(S7 
the royal ])reiogative ot '' evocation ” was 
nniversallv abolished. 

The old constitution ol the courts had 
presu])])osed a Iree jicople; but iteenu'ii 111 
large numbers were tound only m W est- 
])halia, and there the royal courts, called 
“ Vehmgeriehte ” (“ Vi'hmic inbuiials ”), 
for the trial of crimes existed ])ractically 
unchanged. Tliey were courts ol freemen 
to try Ireemen imder th(' ]n‘esid('ncv o( the 
count. But since m the greatest jiart of 
the (unpire nothing was known of freemen 
and the count's court, the condition ot 
rn.. things m Westphalia seeimnl to 

* . f contemporaries a remarkable 
rk ^iv a^^omaly. Charles IV. wisely, 
IV. interests, made 

full use of this remnant ot Germanic 
jurisprudence in the Public Pi'acc tor 
West])halia of iJ71, since he entrusted his 
administration to these Vehmic tribunals, 
and by so doing contributed greatly to the 
respect, or rather supc'rstitious fear, with 
which they were everywhere regarded. 
Their constitution was such that m the 


The Wise 
Action of 
Charles IV. 


circuit a judge nominated by tlieking with 
seven free jurors from the “tree seat” held 
a court always in the ojien air and by broad 
dayhglit. According as others than the 
jurors might or miglit not be jiresent, the 
matter was called “public ” or “ secret.” 
The extieme penalty was death by hanging, 
carried out immetliately if the a('('used 
was "present; or, if he did not ajipeur, 
when'ver he was mel by Ihret* free jurors. 

The result of this junsdichon was 
in the lonrteenth century thorouglilv 
bi'iielicial, since grave defects m the 
criminal law wi're tluis reinedit'd. In the 
next century the Vehmic tribunals ('(Ttamlv 
degcncrati'd ; the diet at Nuri'inbeig m 
143T, and the reforms of Frederic 111 . m 
1442, were forced to take mc'asurc's against 
th(' eiK'roachments of the “ sc'c'U't tii- 
bunals.” (nadiially, then'lorc, they lo'r- 
felted lh('ir imporfancts 

'Fhe need of a comjdefe body <d law lo^ 
tlu' (‘injiire as a wliok' was llu'ii kt'enly lell. 
The imperial towns and the lountry dis¬ 
tricts still belonging to the empne si'cmc'd 
to be almost indejieiuU'iit ('onstitiiiional 
bodies. The person oi the c*rn]>i'ror was 
usually unknown to the ])(‘Oj>l(', and no 
^ , jirojH'r rejirc'seiitation ol the 

“ ,, inqierial nglitsexisted. d'lK've 

. „ / . was. 111 laid, in tlu' imiieiial 

chancery no register ol the 
constituent members of the emjiirt*. Not 
a single list ol the towns and pnnci's was 
lortlicoming, when m 1422 prejiar.dion^ 
had to be made in hot haste by th(‘ emjnre 
for tlie “ daily war ” in Bolii'inia. 'Hie 
town of Duren, which trom 1242 had been 
jdedged to the count and subse‘(|iu'iit 
duke ol Jiiliers, and had long rc'g.nak'd 
its(*lt, in fact, as a jirovini icd town, was 
after 1378 repeat('dly summoned to tlie 
imperial diets, and called upon to pay tin; 
Turks' tax. The chaiua'ry was ai tually 
unprovided wath any proofs 1)V which it 
might reconcile asserti'd jinvik'gc's and 
actual facts. 

'file want of an imjienal executive ma¬ 
chinery was not less bitterly left. Anyone 
who obtained a legal title by the imjierial 
law had usually to fight for it first. Even 
if the ban of the emjnre had been pub- 
lislu'd, there were no iiu'ans ot executing it. 
When, for examjile, Charles IV. idedged 
the imperial town of Weil to Count Kber- 
hardof Wiirttemberg, it joined the Swabian 
League, existing since 1376, and the 
emjieror suspended the ban over the four¬ 
teen towns. Eberhard washed to fight for 
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his claim to the town of Weil ; but his son 
was com])letely defeated by the towns at 
Reutlingen in 1377, and the em])eror found 
himself com])elled to u^traet the ban and 
to cancel the ]>ledge. The towns had in 
this casi‘ conquered the imperial authority 
and the princely sovcriagnty. 

Where the em])ire wished to exact penal¬ 
ties it was dependent on the goodwill and 
the contingi'iit means ol the states ot the 
enqnre charged with the executive. In tiu* 
sixteenth century, wIumi th(‘ division into 
circles already existed and considerably 
facihtatt'd matters, an imperial executive 
system was arranged in 1555 ; Inil it cani(‘ 
too late, for all ])olitical ])ovver had already 
])assed into the hands of the ])rmces. 

Th(‘ (hTinan emjiinx at an\ rate alter 
the (ioldiai Hull, lormed a iedcaal union. 
Hitlierto, it is true, the imperial vassals 
liad ad\’jsed their s()V(aTign in wiaght” 
matters, but the deci.^ion lav with him. 
Now m all decisive (piestions tiie assent 
oi tlie c'lectors w'as a iKH('^sai\ condition. 


Willenhriefe, or ^^Txdters of Consent.'' 
usually with some j>ersonal aim, ^ind in 
fact they often claimed the right to depose 
tile king, which w\as actually exerci ed in 
th(' case of Wiai/el in 1400. The Elec toral 
('ol)ege soon grew to be 1x4)1 esentative 
of tiic (‘inpne, and tliose “fetters of 
Consent ” took the place* of the assinit 
rs . ol tlu impellal ass(‘mblv. The 

Power of (he 

Princes cinpiie, wh- 111 1350 included 
111 tlieir ranks more than 
S'*ven<v s])iritual and lorty tenqioral 
lords. st(\idily grew’ ; for, on the elevation 
ol an irnin i lal lie! to a mihtarv hef 
the ]fOsition oi a ])ini(X‘ ol the ('m}>ire wms 
easily aeqniu'd. In th(‘ fourtcx iith ctaitiii v, 
amongotiuns. Homerania Juhers, (uieldeis, 
faivemhmg. and Hc'rg, ami in the hiteemth 
centiiiw ( k‘Vi*s Holstc in <ind \\'iirt(‘m- 
b(Mg had iHLOim* mililai \ lids. 

The diMsio]^ ol mheritanei's. customary 
^ince tile tlni tei'iith century in th(‘ jinncely 
houses, bv w’lm h the owiK'r ol any 
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At ono time there were no fewer than six hundred different mints in the German Empire, and the exchangfeof money 
was, in ronsequence, very difficult. By the middle of the fourteenth century the German golden florin had acquired 
g^reat impoitante for wholesale trading. The first two coins m the above illustration aie gold florin.s of the period 
of Lewis IV., fiom l.U 1 till 1 U7 ; the gold florin of John I of Bohemia, from l.JOP till l.Mil, occiqiies the centre ; 
while the two lemaining coins are gold florins of Frederic III, Archbishop ol Cologne, fiom i:i70 till 1114. 


and the imjx'rial asstmiblv was raisixl to 
cl judicial institution, although the m- 
tendi'd annual assemblies of the doctors 
wxTc not ('allied out. The princes became 
“ estate's ol the emj)ne,’' just is unde'r 
them “ estates ol the counliy " weie 
(k'vdojied. 'J'lu'se took a share' m the 
imjH’rial gox’crnment, and came more and 
moic jiromineiitly loixvard. The position 
ot the em])eroi had now bex'n entire!v 
e'hange'd. The lormalities ot his de'ction 
W'eie cardullv settle'd : and the selex tion 
of seven princes ol the emi)ii'‘, in w^iose 
hands the election now’ lay, 
was an additional cause of 
weakness to tlie^ monarchy, 
since exacli elector strove to 
ol)tain a com[)ensation tor his vede in the 
shajie ol imperial lands and privileges. 
If the electors could choose an cmpcjor, 
it was a natural consequence that they 
reserved to themselves a right to interieie 
during his reign, and sometimes gave 
expression to their apj^roval in so-called 


The Changed 
Position of 
the Emperor 


poition might ret.im the' position of 
jirmee' ot the* emjnu', increased the* 
number ol lay pimc(*s and shitted 
the balance' ot jiowei m the* emjure* in 
their tavoiir. The* aulhontv ol the indi¬ 
vidual ])i ince it Inn Ins ow’u distrmt 
vaiieel according to its oiigin. Siiu'e the 
c'lnjH'ioi gradu.dly abandoiu'd in favoui ol 
the ])nne'e’s all sujire'me lights still remain¬ 
ing to him-the (ioldeii Hull conlerred 
on the. electors the* light ot e'oniing gold, 
the enqK'roi renounced Ins right of 
“evocation ” and the exeicise in the ban 
fell into disuse—the pow’er ol the local 
jUTiu'e became a com])lete soveieignty. 
Ill the toiirteenth centmv, above this 
ordinary sove'ieignty came' tlu* still higher 
territorial dominion of the electors. 

Tile mode'iTi mdejieiident states ot Ger¬ 
many grew’ 11]) out of the territories ol the 
Midelle Ages, and in the end Austria and 
Pmssia had to fight lor the su])remacy 
The sovereignty, the distinctive mark 
ot which was the sU})crior jurisdiction. 
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was acquired by counts and lords, as 
well as by the princes. All these territories, 
at first only private possessions conferring 
civil rights, had, in contrast to the empire, 
the advantage that the distinctly smaller 
extent and essential similarity of condi¬ 
tions within the district allowed the lord 
to exercise a iinitormity of administration 
which had always been wanting 
PHnccs^ in the empire. The territorial 
Ruled ^offices, which at first were 
granted to tlie officials con¬ 
cerned with the seignorial rights of the 
princes, became the foundation-stone of 
the system of sovereignty which, notwith¬ 
standing the very various jiersonahties 
of the rulers, has. in consequence of an 
administrative tradition, continuously de¬ 
veloped in the direction it once for all 
took at this time. 

The titles, on the basis of which a ])rincc 
ruled over the separate jiarls and jxirct'ls 
of his territory, were extraordinarily 
diverse. By the side of an old allodial 
holding might be found an imperial fief, 
ill virtue of which the rights of a duke, a 
margrave, or a count had been conferred 
on the owner, or a district in which the 
prince as warden of a small church 
possessed penal jurisdiction. In another 
place he w’as only lord of the manor, in 
yet a third again he was only trustee of 
the n'vemies of the law court. The age, 
still little adapted to abstract thought, 
could not always dissociate these different 
offices, w'hich onl}^ by chance were united 
in a ]X)werful jicrsonagc, from the idea of 
that personage. It did not ajijiear sur¬ 
prising if the jiunces allowed their hetero¬ 
geneous rights to sink into the background, 
but in return juit their territorial powder 
in the foreground throughout the whole 
sphere of their authority, and on that 
basis exercised a new kind of sovereignty 
])reviously unknown in Germany. 

From the way in which territorial pow'er 
originated it naturally follows that con- 
P - , siderable tracts of land were 

‘exceptionally held by one 

the KMghts .f ‘'i-clinanly the 

terntonum was made up 
(»f very various ownerships. This arrange¬ 
ment was very cumbersome both lor 
the administration and for the execu¬ 
tion of any measures, as well as for cases 
when the refractory jiowcr of the knights 
had to he quelled. The case could easily 
arise where the territorial lord, through 
the hostility of his neighbour, might be 
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hindered by force from entering great 
portions of his domains. The moi e promi¬ 
nent princes had early tried to remedy 
this evil by obtaining a territorial sym¬ 
metry. The princ(‘ looktxl loi a favourable 
opportuiniy to acquire as a gilt from the 
emperor any crown lands h'lng in the 
vicinity, or to take them over from an 
imjiecimious monarch in return for a large 
sum as a mortgage security, which neither 
party ever intended should be redeemed. 
An enclosed strip was obtained m exchange 
for the surrender of a remote estate, or an 
entire district united to existing posses¬ 
sions through a diplomatic marriage. 

Sonudimeslhe land of small indejnaadent 
lords was annexed to the territory, and 
these latt(‘r saw themselves reduc('d to 
the stntus of jirovincial knights. Where 
large imperial towns lay within a territory, 
their acquisition was not less desirable 
from the point of view ot territorial 
compactness than it was from regard to 
tlieir taxable value. This is the meaning 
of the attack of the Aiclibishop of Cologne 
upon Dortmund m 1368 and Soest in 1447, 
and of the Margrave Albert Achilles of 
Brandenburg u]X)u Nurem¬ 
berg m 1449. In the fifteenth 
century the imjierial cities 
ot Donaiiworth and Mainz 
actually became tributary to Duke Lewis of 
Bavaria-Landshut (t45cS) and Archbishop 
Adolphus (1462) respectivTly. Archbishop 
Baldwin of Treves was the most successful 
of the princes of the fourteenth century 
ill carrying Out this territorial policy in 
the WTsf. 

In the east Charles IV. had at¬ 
tained w'ide and comjiact dominions, 
especially as opposed to the Wetliners, 
partly by unexceptionable feudal methods, 
partly by cunning and force. Ills marked 
business ca])acitics and the comjiaratively 
large pecuniary means which stood at his 
dis])Osal greatly aided him in obtaining 
these results. In addition to this nceci 
ol comjiactness the want wxis universally 
felt ot a uniform administration, wdiich 
might be supreme above all existing 
seigneurial and similar institutions. 

The w^ant of a fixed system had made 
itself ajipreciably felt in the empire after 
the break up of the old counties, and 
was an important factor in the decay of the 
imperial authority. In the much smaller 
territories, whose rights were jiartly 
resting on civil law, the question of or¬ 
ganisation was solved in the following way. 


Success 

of Archbishop 

Baldwin 
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The division into circles of jurisdiction was often nothing el^e than a formerly inde- 

rctaincd, but, for practical convenience, pendent lordsliip. There was no idea of 

excessively large circles were subdivid(‘d separating administrative and magisterial 

and unnecessarily small oik^s v/(‘re amal- fun< tions. The arntmaiiu was therel(n'e in 

gamated. In the lourteoiitli ecaituiy Ins own {)erson a judici.il, administrative, 

such an arrangemi'nt of oilices ])revailed magisterial, fiscal, and military olheial; 

cverywheie. At the head ul the circle in l.ict, lie was olt< n president ol a 

designated as “ Amt,” “ Voglei,” or seigneiuial district b(‘longmg to the tern- 

” Pdege,” stood the ” Amlmann,”” Vogt,” tonal loid, <ind had a stalf of infeiior 

” Plleger,” ” Landi uhti'r,” ” (iogral,” otha lals niuk'r hi^'' It is easy to seethe 

or ” Schultheiss ” af'cordmg to his titk*, im})ortant bearing ol sis h an oiganisation, 

which varual in different localilu^s —who with its capabilitu'S of sjjocial develo])- 

was usually a member ot the lower nobility inont on the giowth ol a territorial stal(‘, 

and lejin'scnted as an offaial aJl the il we consider that e\'(‘rv individual 

sovereign rights of the teiiiloiial loid. residentiary t)lhcial was lamihar with the 
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This representative of the lei ritonal lord person of the amtmann, who was daily 

was a removable olticial with extensive lielore his eyes as the vicegerent ot the 

legid authority and fixed pav, even it the tt'rritorial loid. 

outward lorm of enleolTment ol office w^as Ihe essential character of the terri- 
iio longer observed. Since the machinery tory ” was em])haticalh’ rural. As a rule 

of the supreme authority, which w'as the ]inmitive economical condition of ex- 

identical with that of the princely court, of change in kind still prevailed, and the town 

which the seat was not fixed, often wxirked institution of excliangc' in money seemed 

irregularly, the amtmann had to act on strange. Ihe peasant insurrections, 

his owm responsibility m his lord’s intere.sts. which showed themselves long before the 

He was thus closely identified wath his fourteenth century, especially in tlu^ 

circle, in the middle ol which he usually south-west, were directed chiefly against 

lived in a castle, and seemed almost an the exorbitant interest required hy town 

indc^pendent lord, just as his district was capitalists, and, above all. against the 
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Jews. The territories prima facie com¬ 
prised rural districts, the taxable value 
of which the territoiial lords continu¬ 
ally tried to raise in coirespondence to 
the larger requirenuaits necessitated by 
increased cost ot living and war (wjx^nses. 
The territorial towns, more or less impor¬ 
tant from trade and industrial enterprise, 
_ and otten mere agricultural 

owns o towns, were still mdej)endent 

lormations, with then <.wn 
Government ^ i ^ 

constitutions and governmenL. 

They were not c( 3 m|)letely ])art and parcel 
ot the teriitory. Their lelationsto it weie 
often limit(‘d to the financial sujiport ot 
the territorial lord by taxes. But the 
t<nvn as a whole ])aid the sum demanded 
from it, and the princely administration 
was not concernt'd with the manner m 
which this taxation was met. 

The towns often acquired different profit¬ 
able j^nvileges from their territoiial lords— 
just as the princes lormeiiy from the empire 
—either by lease or as a pledge. Tlui 
most ])rofitable souice ol revenue, the 
excise, usually lay in thenr hands. The 
financial suppoit lent by the towns was ol 
infinite im])orlance to the princes, and 
they therefore assented, voluntarily or by 
foicc (d circumstances, when the towns 
on their side desired information as to 
the ap]>lication ot the money and other 
administrative concerns, and made the ex('- 
cut ion ot every sort of measure dej)endent 
on their consent. 

'fhe declaration of the country towns 
that they were willing to guarantee* the debt 
of their lords Ix'came after the iourteenth 
century a regular event, and finally led to 
tiieir forming one of the states of the 
country, that is, they were regularly repre¬ 
sented at the diet. Thus the interests 
of the towns came into contact with those 
of the country nobility. 

The partition the princely houses, 

by which the ])riucely title and court 

establishment were retained by each of the 

„ sons, was a great dram on the 

Partition . , . ^ , 

r n • 1 princely treasuries, and necessi- 


Partition 
of Princely 
Houses 


fated larger demands from the 
country. The right ot the 
prince to levy taxes was absolutclv 
iinrecognis(‘d. A one-sided tax exacted 
by him was cnlled cxactio violenta, or 
tyrannical impost ; and the old term 
Beede ” was retained for the taxes ob¬ 
tained by an arrangement with the persons 
liable. By feudal law the knights were tax- 
free ; they were bound only to render three 
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kinds of services, namely, to ransom their 
lord from captivity, to dower his daughter, 
and to make his son a knight. Since the 
knightly vassals of the territorial lords 
in other cases also aided their lord with 
money, they formed the geims of Consti¬ 
tutional States,” since the religious bodies 
already existing m the country, though 
by nature tax-lrec, furnished the prince on 
special occasions with moiu*3% and at 
the same time juTSsed their advice on 
him, just as much as the towns and the 
knights. 

There were many opportunities for 
(.‘xtiaordinary ]xx'uniarv aids. The new 
system ol warlare, which had b(*('n 
regarded as necessary since the Hussite 
dislurbanees, demand('d a suj'>])ly of wag¬ 
gons and artillery, and large sums lor the 
payment ot the foot soldiers. It was then 
that the working ol silver mines gave 
some ])rinces, particularly tho.se ol Saxony 
and 'fyrol, an advantage over tluur 
neighbours. In general, however, the 
increas(*d demands were met by indirect 
taxes, and thus o[)portunily was given to 
the “states”—that is, to the knights, 
A New religious bodies and lowns— 

^ to exercise infiiu'iice on the 

f St t government ot the land by 

^ ^ their assent. A contederation 

of states was formed m order to counter¬ 
balance the i)ower of the ])niices. 

This new constitutional body, with tlie 
three divisions of states, finally com})l(‘ted 
the conception of the territoiy. Tlie diets 
now lost their character of a convention 
based on civil law ; they appeared as a 
constitutional organisation. The states 
became the representatives ot the land, 
and, as in Clcves and m the county ot 
Mark, took an energetic part in tin* 
administration of the country and achievx'd 
many financially good rc'sults. 

The dev'elopment of the stat(*s was an 
advantage to the territoiial lords, m 
far as a systematised financial adminis- 
ticition was established under the control ot 
the states, and the lord’s right of taxation 
could no longer be denied as a principk*. 
But, besides this, a multitude of semi-con¬ 
stitutional powers, which in the fourteenth 
cc'iitury had become dangerous rivals of 
their later territorial lords, but at the end 
were reduced to membership of the states, 
disappeared for the luture as indepen¬ 
dent bodies in the empire, and were able 
to contribute to the financial strengthen¬ 
ing of the territories. 
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The constitutional nature of the terri¬ 
tories was strengthened from another 
side. The partition oi inheritances, which 
created petty dominions, was not favour¬ 
able to the lormation ot important teiri- 
tories. Even il thci jxirts, after one or two 
geneiations, had been leumted jii one 
hand, there was always tlie tear that in 
the long run large territoiies, uniloimly 
organised, might again break u]). 

To avoid this denger, the family law 
ot Pavia m 1320 dcrlared lor the first time 
that no Systran ol aluaiation should exist 
jor the lands ol the house ol Wittelsbach -- 
I-jiper and Lower JEivai la with th(‘ Ehemsh 
Palatinale. In cases wlu're {xiitition \\<is 
made, sjx-cial sti]mlati(»ns were mtrodiKcal 
to avead, il ])ossible, tl.e dismt<*gratmg 
eltccts. Frederic 11 ., margrave ol Meissen 
and landgrave ol Thuimgeii, ])artitione(l, 
it IS tiuc‘, his lands on his death, in 13,4(1 
among his lour s<ais, but at tlic same timi' 
ordt'red a joint govc'rnmeiit und( r tlr 
guardianship of tlu‘ t'ldesl brother, and so 
combined the constitutional advaiiLige ot 


])oliti('al unity with the concession ol equal 
private rights to (\ich son. 'fhe (loldeii fUill 


The Decrees 
of the 

Golden Bull 


ol IJ5() absolutely torbade the 
partition ol the electoral teiii- 
toru‘s, il not ol all the domains 
ruled bv an (‘lector, and tli(‘ 


Hapsburgs, in 13^14, decreed the indivisi¬ 
bility of Austria, including the ])ri\'v purse. 

A coi lesponding regulation lor the house 
of Brandc'iiburg iollowxd in the “ Di^- 
])ositio Achillea ” ol 1473, which estab¬ 
lished the Frankish system ol the lights 
ol tlie younger son, and piohibiled th(‘ 
partition ol the mark. Even where no 
law lorbadi' paitition, elloits weie made 
to avoid it, and at the same time to ett(‘('t 


the concentration of laig(‘r domains m (»ne 
hand oy the so-called treatu's oi ucijaxical 
succession ; that is, comiiacts betwcjeii 
two ruling lamihes by which on the ex¬ 
tinction of oiK' branch the other should 


succe(.‘d to the inheritance. Hajisburg 
Austiia alone ol the great teriitoiies 


attained this end. All the lormci ])os- 
sessions ol Luxemburg, owing to the treat\ 
of reciprocal succession in 1364, finally tell 
to the lords of Austria. 


The increasing ust* ot money as the 
medium of exchange, a custom whicli, 
originating in the towns, prompted the 
princes, on the other hand, if they wished 
to have any j)olitical jiosition at all, to 
increase and assure their revenues. Only 
thus was it jxissiblc finally to outstrip the 


towns, whose power m the lourteenth 
century seemed a('tually greater than that 
of the jinnees. Nearly everywhere there 
was a maiked increase in tluj income from 
imjienal ])rerogatives wdiu'li had been 
tianst(‘iTed to some ])rince. Tlu; (usioni- 
hou‘-es, ])«iiticularly on ilie Khine, Ixcamc 
considerably mon' numeious. Archbisho]) 
^ , Si(‘glrH d ol ('ologne, who died in 

Germany s q aEeady Cl e tedaiiew 

ncreasiftg customs toi 1 ress at Worriiigeii, 
and (>thers soon iollow('d. But 
tlu; iii(r(*asmg Iralhc made the recei]>ts 
irom customs grenv Li 1577, 

Eliieiilels u'tuined from its customs 2(_>.oo() 
golden iloi ms ■ hal is to sa\\ £i(j.ooo wortli 
ot gold. In ( obleii/ the takings mereas(*d 
irom 000 | oiinds of silvan' m 1207 to 
io.),(j()o ])ounds m i3bN. 

Although Albert i. m 1301 abolished all 
new Rhine tolls, I his '• as only a ti^mporarv 
measure. Tin jinnces drew^ their Ix'sl 
rcvi'ini tVoin tlu‘ iiu leasing tratlic , 
indeed, irom ignorance ol economics, thev 
ollen ovei 1)111 dene(.l it with imjiosts. 
<idinmi-liati(/i) ma(.hni(‘r\, besides, was so 
ciumsv and ( ostlv that e<>mj)arativelv little 
lIow(‘d into the central treasui v. But 
hy means ol reorganising the administra¬ 
tion large n'vc'imes could easily he oh- 
taiiiecL as is seen Irom tlu' iinancial iidorms 
ol Hans von IMergenthal in electoral 
Saxony after the middle oi the fdteenth 
century. T 1 k‘ cotters ol the prinres had 
hei'ii, indeed, mostly drained. Tlu‘ sums 
(or which ])rivil('gcs weie jiawni^d seem to 
us otb'U ridiculously small, and th<‘ rate 
ol mten^st at which the towais lent money 
wais \ery high. The towns, altliough 
almi>st aloni' "^(.'cted by the taxes on 
traffic, liad still the m(-)st favouiable 
fmaneial system. What money they, as 
si it(‘s, gianted to tlie piinces w^as usually 
femnd by them w ithout difficult 

The case w^as ditienait wath the nobility 
and tlu' :,piiitual estates, who, as seigneiiis, 
received an inc'ome jiaid chiefly in kind, 

and could only within narrow' 
n appy Jiuuts bring themsedves to sell 
Condition of markets. They 

pei sonalh’ n'garded tliemselves 
still as lax-ire(‘, and tlu* taxes which thev 
were bound to pay to their ti'rritorial lord 
were shitted on to the dependent folk, the 
peasants. The ])osition of the ])casants 
had been very favourable even in the 
thirteenth century. The rents payable to 
the lord were fixed, and with increasing 
profit from the ground this implied a 
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considerable addition to tlie produce ot 
labour. The overflow of the population 
was taken away by the colonisation ol 
the east and by the towns, and the village 
“ march ” still ampl\ }provided everyone 
dwelling near with wood ten' building 
or burning and ])astuie lor the cattle. 
But when there was no longer any place 
WK * wheie the ‘'Uperlluous popula- 

f * f . lion miglit find a livelihood, a 
^or s migii partition ol the hides 

nave Doae r i i i i , 

ol land began, and ])()or peoj)l( 

settled in huts, with, at nu>st, a diniinutne 
])iei:e ot ground, and, as a rule men'U’ 
trusting to the inexhaustible wealth ot the 
common march. 

Pasture liadtogive way to agncultnrc- ; 
tliere was no other wav tor averting the 
threatinnng distress. But U n this not merel\ 
the capital, but, more than all. a compie- 
heiision ot the demands ot the ag(‘, was 
wanting, especialh' among the lords oi th(‘ 
manor, who might havi‘ done a national 
service by an opportune improvement ot 
agi icultiiral methods. But nothing ol all 
this was done. 'The position oi th(‘ jieasants 
became mori' and more deplorable, for tht' 
lord now claimed a su])eii<»r ownershij) m 
the common march ilselt, and regulated its 
use at his own discretion 

The old class ot nnuioiial lords greatl\' 
dimini.shed, and th(‘ jictly lords were 
eager to exercise sovereign rights in 
imitation of the great lords. This, (iwing 
to the ])cttiness of their condition, led to 
a systematic and iiritatiiig oppression ot 
the ])t‘asanls. We see this ui an increase 
ot forced tasks, in the discontmiiaiice ol 
the iiK asiires wliich had been taken to 
change burdensome rents in kind moii(‘y 
pavineiits, and. above all, in the collection 
of the ]ynll-lax, which threatened to redura* 
the jH'asaiit population to serfdom. This 
is particnlaily true ol South-west Germanx . 
but not less ot Fkindcis, where as i*arly as 
1324 a sanguinary jieasant insurre<'tioii 
broke out, and in 1404 the sovereign ot 
- theeountrvhinisell oi^posedthe 

of the tyranny ot the manorial lords, 

p . The peasant no longer took 
* part in the greatei mtellecliial 
questions of the age, in the administration 
ot justice, and in j)olitical life. lie 
remmned stationary and stunted, whil<‘ 
the c.ti/en population ot the towars made 
great progress, and with increased earnings 
usually found leisure tor higher intellectual 
training. The thriving burgliers came 
into quite intimnt<^ lelations with the 
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peasants, tor the latter, being com- 
j)Ietely fleeced by their lord, had only too 
olten to fall hack on town loans, and 
50 per cent, interest was not inlrequent. 

Whole districts were impoveri.shed, and 
peasant lisings followed. These risings 
were the precursors of the great movement 
which broke out in the sixteenth century 
in connection with the new teaching of the 
gospel. Although the men of the time had 
not geneially a very profound compre- 
htnsion ol social conditions, still, it liad 
become clear to the public mind wliat the 
hopeless conditicm of the ])easant ])()pula- 
lion really' imjdied lor the nation at large. 
Tlie imiHU'ial legislature indetxl took up 
thi*^ (piestion at the diet oi Augsburg in 
1500. but nothing was done to gi apple 
with the evil. 

We have already heemne acquainted 
with the towns in their relations to the 
empire, the territories, and to eeicli other ; 
but our attention must now l)e given to 
Iheir internal ('conoiny. ])ohtical, iiiian- 
('lal and administrative. 

Ill the twadtth and thirteenth ccmllines. 


when the use ot money as a mt'dium 
of (‘xchange w^as spri‘admg, and affected the 
„ towns exclusively, th(‘ muni- 

How (he 1 1 ' . 

-- ciiial council, a corporation 

ODoressed iiua'chants, greatly ex- 

dice oi the town rights of tlu' bishops and 
))nnces. In most of the towns of South and 
A’est Germanv this council had acquired, 
(‘ither by peaceful jnirchase or l^y stub¬ 
born struggles with the actual lord, as 
111 Cologne and Straslmrg esp(‘Cially, the 
rights (A the towm loid , that is, nijin'inc 
jurisdiction, right ol coinage, and the right 
of iiidiiect taxation. Grider sucli condi¬ 


tions the council became omni[)otent. It 
had under its control the amount ol taxa¬ 


tion jiayable by the burghers, as w’(‘ll as 
th.cir liability to militaiy s^-rvice, and w’as 
consideri'd both at homi' and abroad 


the fully authorised representative ot the 
town. This corjioration was at first 
filled up by selection from the wealthy 
families, but it gradually became exclusive, 
and only the members ol some few jiatri- 
cian families were able to reach the council. 


The town population wxis thus split into 
two classes—the ruling patricians and the 
unprivileged community. The condition 
of things produced by the wanton op- 
])ression of the masses was bound to lead 
to revolt. In the existing industrial 
organisation of the guilds, in which the 
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population united their efforts for econo¬ 
mic reform, a power was discovered which 
the council did not venture tc) resist, at 
least in the soutli and west, the old German 
soil. In the north and east, the colonisa¬ 
tion districts, where the principal towns 
all belongt'd to the Hanseatic League, the 
corresponding movemcnit began consuh'r- 
A tisa later. The guilds, showing 

Revolt*^ a vigorous and ])rogressive 
^ . . economic development, invested 

by the council with a com¬ 
mercial jurisdiction, and thu^^ raised to a 
public institution, now^ included the mass ol 
tax})aying citizens, who, at the same time, 
in time ol w ar w’ore answ erable lor the town 
with their lives. Were those w'ho made the 
greatest sacrifice for the town to be per¬ 
manently unrepresented in the govern¬ 
ment ? As early as the thirteenth century 
the artisans in the most ])rogressive towns, 
Cologne and Clrn, tried by a rising to 
force the council to acknowledge their 
imiiortance. They wished to exercise a 
control over the financial system of the 
great houses. But the attempts were 
attended wath little success, lor the relx'ls 
were sup])ressed by force, jiartly with the 
help of the town lords, and their guild 
organisation was dissolved. 

The artisans in Ulm were the first to 
reach tlieir goal, in 1292. Speier, Mainz, 
Regen ^biirg, and Zurich, followed between 
1330 and 133O. Soon Berne and Rothen- 
burg were the (Uily important towns in the 
south w^l'.ere the patricians could still 
assert their power. Nuremberg by 1348 
had yielded to the guild movement. In 
most jilaccs the striiggk* raged more or 
less o])enly for a century, but only in 
Flanders did it lead to terrible scenes of 
violence. Teimswere finally agreed uj)on 
in Cologne in 139b and in Strassburg lu 
1419, and thus a new permanent municipal 
government was established. 

The solution of the disputed questions 
was excess!v(‘ly complicati’cl, and the in- 
fluence of the guilds m the pre- 
« . . vailing towni g(jvcrnmcnt verv 

in Power varied. In many places the 
old families were completely 
ousted. The guilds had conquered, and 
now^ governed m appearance exactly as 
the council. In other localities the council 
remained, but its character was altiTod 
by the admission of councillors repre¬ 
senting the guilds. Again, in other towns 
the family organisation as well as the guild 
disappeared as a political body, and the 
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council was for the future elected out of 
the general community of burghers. The 
artisans in the titteenth century had 
everywdiere acquired some share in the 
towm government. Their industrial or¬ 
ganisations, w’hich re]Kxitedly seemed too 
dangerous, and had accordingly been 
dissolved, but ahvays re-estal)lish(‘d, saw 
themselves now^ confronted by ]X)litical 
duties, and their industrial character grew 
fainter and fainter. The members of the 
guild now took part in public lile, m the 
government and administration. It v/as 
the council w'hich j)rovid(‘d the machinery 
for both, as it select(‘d certain of ics 
members for the discharge of definite 
business. 

The North German towns, which all 
belonged to the Hanseatic League, were, 
according to th(' whole tenor of tlK‘ir past 
history, occupied mainly with commeice. 
Industries were of less im])ortance. We 
do not therefore hear of such violent 
guild disturbances there as in the south iind 
the west; in any case, they occuired 
much later. In Liibeck indi'ed the guilds 
gained a preliminary success in 1408, 
p . and about the same time in \Vis- 
a rician ^lar, Rostock and Stralsund. 
p'* j - But in 141b, Liibeck, the 
leading town, succeeded in 
restoring the old council, and, by threats 
ol “ Verliaiisiing,” that is, exclusion trom 
the Hans(‘alic Union, in maintaining the 
patrician ruki in most towns. At any rate, 
tlie disputes betw^een families, guilds, 
and the community continued there. But 
in many towms tliey W’erc non-cxistent 
or aiose only later in the sixteenth centur\\ 

The desired object was tlu*. Siiine in 
the north as m the south, namely, an altera¬ 
tion ol the constitution m lavour of the 
])oorer classes. Facilities lor the acquisi¬ 
tion of the franchise, and a democratic 
municipal government, by the side of which 
the council should continue to exist as an 
executive body, were cs]:)erially demanded. 
This object was fully realised in Ger¬ 
many only by Strassburg, where the whole 
population actually adopted a monetary 
system of exchange, and a constitution in 
the modern sense had grown up on this 
basis. 

The municipal community, like other 
corporations in the (German constitutional 
system, rested on the “ personal principle,*' 
that is, under certain antecedent conditions 
members widely separated in locality 
might belong to the same association. 



GERMAN TOWNS AND TERRITORIES 


The idea of acquiring a territory of 
great extent locally, belonging j)olitically 
to the town, within which the municipal 
council—naturally only in imperial towns 
—exercised the rights of the sovereign, 
was still far from being realised in the 
middle of the fourteentli century. 

Attempts, however, had long been made 
to attach individuals from the siirrounding 
districts to the town under the nanu' of 
‘‘ Ausburger,” or outburgliers and “ Pfahl- 
biirger,’' or burghers ot the ])ale. The 
wealthy citizens, although enjoying full 
rights m the town, began to invest their 
surplus money in landc^d pioperty. Thev 
acquired manorial rights in the vicinity ol 
the town, had tenants in copyhold, and 
Jived mostly outside the town walls. In 
this way, naturally, the interests of the 
country were interwoven with those ot 
the town. 

When disputes arose with a neigh- 
])ouring loid or knight, the town sup¬ 
ported its citizen and his d('])endants; 
«ind imiierceptibly the town (‘Xtended its 
sphere ot interest to the entire ])ossessions 
of these “ out burghers,” On the other 
nn.. haiid,tlic couutry loi'ds, pi'iiices, 

^ , and religious houses liad 

unicipa pi’o|x»i'ty in the towns, (‘ither 
as dwelling-houses or as ware¬ 
houses for their surplus crojis w'hich wa‘n* to 
be put on tlic market. They saw themselves 
compelled m the interests of th(‘ir ])osse^- 
sions and their own security to pruless 
tnendliness to a powerful council, and to 
ju'omise their arnu'd assistance as noble 
burghers m event of a war. Besides this, 
many wealthy countrymen, ind(‘ed wh(»le 
Milages in the neighbourhood oi large 
towns, put themselves under their pro¬ 
tection ; they became “ burghers of the 
pale,” and thus voluntarily submilK'd to 
the municipal government, naturally to 
the prejudice of any imperial governor or 
of a neighbouring territorial lord. 

The Golden Hull ot IJ56 in its sixteenth 
chapter had prohibited m the interests ot 
the princes the recc'ption ol “ burghei' of 
the pale,” but in vain. From the dose 
community ol country and town interests 
arose the town territories, since places 
which ])ossessed in the town ” Burgrecht,” 
namely, a claim to shelter behind the walls 
in tiiiics of need, foimed to some degree 
closer relations with the town itself, 
especially when the council held also the 
supreme penal power. Eighty-two locali¬ 
ties had the ” Burgrecht ” in Frankfort, 
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while m Mainz even earlier some forty 
villages for fifteen miles round enjoyed 
this privilege. The district of the imperial 
tow not Aix-la-Cha])e]le w^as stnallei, while in 
CologiK' th(^ ])0\wvr of the council extended 
only as iar as the towm walls. 

Tlu‘ toundation lor tlnj power f)f the 
towns was their pt‘culiar position as coin- 
g -. mt rcial centr(*s for the country 

indlViehr f 

.he Artisans 1 'V Ol Kauisalion or 

policy to losttT trade or to 
Secure I lie jirolitable pursuit of business. 
The soiiri'e of wealth m (.he towais was at 
lir.-.t the itinerant tratih' pros(‘cul< d mostly 
by linns, whicL gradually becam(‘ a fixed 
tiade. Th(^ small town ol Ravenslmrg 
was th(* Jiome alter 1450 of tie most 
im[)ortanl trading compaii\' of the time, 
that Hundbiss, Muritprat, and Motteli, 
a pnrursoi ol tlu' Fnggcr busiiK'ss. To 
this w.i‘. so('n joined th(‘ money-lending and 
t‘\chdng( business. Hut the mdustnes of 
th<‘ cutisans, now' organisi'd m guilds, sociii 
gained in importance', and some membeis 
ot th. loiemost guilds eould compete watli 
tlu' eomnieicial lords. 

Together with the accumulation ot the 
great lortiines wliuh now^ quickly multi¬ 
plied a town j)io]t‘tariat was lormed—a 
ciowd ol irdigc'iit peojdig whose' ranks 
were tilled with journ('\m('n witii no 
piospecls ot I'ver becoming mast-Ts, 
iiuisinans. j)ort('rs, and a vast numbei ot 
nu're beggars. Tlit'se wvu* tlu' j)eoj)le w lawai 
man\ (uaasions, ('S])eciallv m the iiltei'iith 
ci'iiturw intiTlen'd decisivi'ly in political 
disturbances, and sometinu's, in common 
with th(* couiiTiy preletariat, lought the 
common opjiressi ’ Th(‘ misery ot these 
low'cr ckisses was all the greater, since the 
n'nu'dies sought and aj)]died wvre quite 
iiiihP and 111 many instances lull of 
mischief. Many ol the charitabh' institu¬ 
tions ol an ecclesiastical character which 
were intended to mitigate povi'rty, wi U‘, 
on the coiitiary, calcukited to bring up 
. the ])rolctanat to paiij)erism. 

/***’*/* The social distress had certainly 
^ olten occiijned the serious atten- 

asscs town councillors ; 

but their trentmi'iit of the malady was 
as great a tailuie as w'ere later on the plans 
for hninan improv^ernent in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The policy of 
the towns rather favoured the growth of 
cajiital and strengthened its omnipotence. 
Cora sjieculations and the formation of 
commercial rings were no longer rarities in 
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the fifteenth century. The so-called 
Reformation of the Emperor Sigismund 
sj)oke of them in moving language. 

Whatever the towns chose to do for the 
maintenance of tlic country’s peace, they 
acted always in a narrow spirit of scU- 
interest, often unconsciously fighting 

against themselves in tlie rival town. The 
, externalsocuritv of intercourse 
. was ('specially jU'escTved by 
‘‘unions” ot the towns. But 
loremost ol all the dutu^s 
which the towns underto(^k was the regula¬ 
tion and sim])lihcation of economic inter¬ 
course, the new foundation on which the 
existence ol the town lesti'd. One im})or- 
tant task was to Resist the debasement of 
the coinage jaactised by the princes m 
their own mten'sts, and to introduce a 
curnmey circulating in larger districts. 

Owing to the boo different mints m the 
(nnpire, the unavoidable exchange of 
money which the towns mostly transacted 
in their own banks—in Ulm as early as 
1300, and in Frankfort alter 1402—mijdied 
an almost incredible obstacle to intercourse'. 
In place ol the prevailing light silver coin¬ 
age, which had been sullicient in an uncom¬ 
mercial ago, larger coins wen' urgently 
required for trade jnirposes, and this want 
was met by the Bohemian llorms, which 
King John causc'd to be struck m T325, 
after the Florentine jiattern. 'J'hese 
ac(|uired an international importance. 

Excejit the emperor, Bohemia alone had 
from the first the right to com gold. 
This, howev^er, had bet'ii conceded to all 
the electors by the (mlden Bull. Even 
before that, four towns, Lubeck, Frankfort, 
Treves, and Cologne, had acquired the 
same piivilegc'. The (ierrnan golden llorm 
alter the Florentine pattern had, by the 
middle of the fourteenth century, acquired 
^ an imjiortance lor wholesale 

one ary after the mone- 

of 1402 ^^^i^vention of the tour 

Rhenish ('k'ctors in 1386, be¬ 
came the universally recognised coin whi('h, 
in the district ot the Rhenish trade and 
beyond, ke})t a fixed ratio ol value to silver. 
If the princes were the first to coin gold 
chiefly, tlui trading towns remained the 
first to use the gold pieces. In the monetary 
convention of 1402, even imperial towns 
were included, and soon the coinage ot the 


towns of Frankfort, Nuremberg, and 
Ueberlingen was esteemed of equal value 
with the golden floiin of the four electors. 
The Rhenish florin, however, was the 
hist coin struck in (ieniiany which jiassed 
throughout the whole empire and beyond. 
It IS true that finally, owing to the ” Im- 
])erial Mint Rcgiihitions ” of Essimg in 
1524, issut'd at a time when the increasing 
silver-mining industry, esjic'cially in 
Saxony and Tyrol, })emiitted the coinage 
of heavy silver pieces, the silver coinage 
alone* had currency. But the florin was 
employed lor a long tune as the coin (jf 
c(.)mni(‘rce, although the prosperity ol the 
towns, the foundation of political jxiwcny 
decayed with extraordinary rajiidily wlien 
once llie political victory of the j)iinces 
was hnally assured, and the (ierman 
lowns lost tluur im])ortancc for iiiten-- 
national trade. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth cenInruns, 
and also the first half ol the sixfec'iith, 
aie m (jennany taken up by the tovvuis. 
W'lth com})aratively small populations— 
in 1449 Nlirc'inberg had a 
little over 20,000 mliabitants, 


Where the 
Towns Led 


41. XT 4* Franklort-on-Mam betwt'('n the 

the Nation , 

years 1350 and 1500 never 
more than 10,000, and ('ven Cologne itself 
in 1575 had only some 37,00(3—the towns 
as the (Commercial centres led the nation 
Ixjtli in ])r()gress and in politics. The 
imjHTial [)ohcy was alwiiys forc(‘(l to take 
into consid(Tation the m()ne\' of tin* small 
city republics. Wenzel had already once 
— m i38(j — contemplated the hunial 
admission of tlui towns to the imjx'nal 
states. And alter Nicholas of ('ims in 
his programme of ])olitical n'form had 
expressly demanded this })()sition for the 
towns exactly one hundred yc'ars later, 
the admission of tlu* imperial towns to 
the diet by chosen denutu^s was finally 
settk'd. 

The imperial assembly then was com¬ 
posed of three colleges : the first consisted 
ot the electors, the second, ol the 
remaining princes, counts, and lords, and 
thti thirci, ol the t(3wns. The towns first 
appeared as a united body in the diet of 
Frankfort in i48(). Alter that they are 
divided into a Rhenish bench with fourteen 
members, and a Swabian bench with 
thirty-seven members. 
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THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN IN ARMOUR 
thclt the most important point of the dis- 
('ussion must not lx* legislation, but the 
introduction ot an executive authoiity. 
In the diet at Xuremboig in i4()b the plan 
had been already ado]it(‘d of ( H'atmg Jor 
scjiarate districts some such executive 
power on a federal basis. A return was 
made to the former duasion of the empire 
into circh's lor the restoration ol the 
Public Peace. This jdan had been con¬ 
tained in the Public Peace ]n'0])(;sals of 
King Wenzel m ij8i and ol King 
Aliiert II. Xo immediat(? steps were 
taken ; but in the “ Swabian I.eague,” 
founded in 1488, there ajipeared, ioi the 
I'lrst time m I pper Germany at any rate, 
a power which ])ossessed suthcient means 
to enforce the Public Peace in its district 
(‘ven against the most powerful opposition, 

1'his was the stale of imperial reform 
at the death of Empc'roi Frederic III. 
All the hopes of the nation were now 
directed toward his youthful and mag¬ 
nanimous son, from whom the whole 
world thought that some extraordinary 
nsults might be c*x[)ected. The task was 
indeed difficult, and perhaps hardei for 
so energtdic a ])ersonalily as King Maxi¬ 
milian than it would have been for a 
prudent head, vfio might have persuaded 
himself to sacrifice a portion of the 
practically vanished regal prerogative 
theoretically on the altar of patriotism. 
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King Maximilian found in Berthold of 
Mainz—to begin with, at any rate—an 
adviser who possess(‘d sufficient insight 
to su])port him m his work. And so far 
as there was no question ol resigning any 
legal pow(‘r and authoritv, the princes and 
towns were ready to share m it. 

But for the moment these duties lay far 
from the king. He had formed the 
mighty plan ol energetically conlronting 
the advance of the Turks : then, decked 
with the launfs ol victory over the Turks, 
he would obtain the imperial crown, and 
so with greater authoiity cairy out the 
relorm of the I'lnpire. That is doubtless 
the thought which underlies the ])olicy ol 
the emi)eioi to the end of the year 1494. 

The idea ol a war with the Turks had 
occu]>u‘d him Irom his earliest youth, and 
only a lew wt'eks bi'lore Fiederic’s death 
lather and son took ste])s in common to 
eflect a league against the infidifs Their 
exertions were IruitU'ss ; the enemy was 
in no wav intimidated, but invaded 
Croatia and returned with lich booty 
before Maximilian could come nj). The 
king vainly tried with the help of his 
hereditary lands to raise an army primarily 
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The son of Frederic III., Maximilian succeeded his father 
as German Emperor in 1493. While his fame is due 
chiefly to his efforts to reform the Impenal and Austrian 
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and his general policy made him popular with the people. 





for the protection of Hungarian Croatia. 
A new Turkish invasion followed in 
August, 1494. It was now only too clear 
that without vigorous help from the eni- 
])ire Croatia would be alienated liom the 
Christian faith, and that its embodiment 
into the Turkish Empire would constitute 
a serious menace to Germany. Notwith¬ 
standing all the king’s exertions, no serious 
measures were taken, and so, m Ajinl, 1495, 
Maximilian joined the three years’ truce 
which Ladislaus of Hungary had struck 
with the sultan. 

Maximilian had during the lifetime of 
his father betrothed himself in second 
marriage with the princess Bianca Maria 
of Milan, and had secured to her uncle, 
Lodovico Storza, his investiture with the 
Duchy ol Milan. The dowry of three 


hundred thousand ducats, which this matri¬ 
monial alliance would liring induced him 
to take this step not less than the hope of 
Lodovico’s help m the impending Tuikish 
war. The marriage ot tlu‘ king with the 
Milanese princess took jilace alter ilut 
death of the* Emjieror Fri'deric m Novem¬ 
ber, 149J. Maximilian actually conferred 
the duchy as an escheated crown land on 
Lodovico Slorza and his male heirs in 
September, T494, and the solemn investi¬ 
ture followed, in November, I4()3. 

Maximilian, immediately alter he had 
come into the cm})ire, in order to show 
himself as sovenugn for the first lime, 
made it his most earnest duty, in the 
interests ot the intended Turkish cam¬ 
paign, to suppress by his fiat the long 
threatening war between the electors of 
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Mainz and the Palatinate. He was, in 
fact, successful, in August, 1495, in bringing 
about a reconciliation between them. 
Before this the Public Peace, proclaimed 
in 148b tor ten years, was prolonged for 
three years more, that is to say, until 
1499. The idea ot a lasting Public Peace 
was thus by im})licati()n not entertained 
. by the king. The affairs ol 


^ . f.. , Italy now occupied him airesh ; 

p.... Lodovico Slor/a loimd him- 
soiv f ip hill'd pressed by France, 

and d(‘sir('d Maximilian’s help to iK'go* 
tiale a ]X‘a((‘ between Charles and Najiles. 
The two kings agreed to do so; ('onlei- 
ences WTre lepeatedlv arranged but never 
held, since* Maximilian jirecisely at the 
snitalde moment was dtlained by the 
disfnite w’lth Charles ot Gii(*lders. 

Connected with this was the (‘utry ol 
the king int(j the Netheilands, w'here the 
Archduke Philip, a voutli ot lilteeai years, 
now’ took over tlu* government at the w’ish 
ol Ihi* state's. The more unpopular Ma\i- 
miluiii lumselt was in tlu* Xetlierlauds, the 
more* the ])eo])le hoi)ed to be able to guide 
his ti actable son Phili]\ His nialnmoiual 
alliance with the vSjxuiish Inlanta Joanna, 
which atteiwards ac(]uired sueh import¬ 
ance toi tin* destinies oi Kuropi', vvas ('(*!(*- 
biated m Octohei, 14(16. Father and son 
thought les^ ot ohlauiiiig th(' Sjiaiiish 
crown h\ marriage than ol ('reating a 
counler])oise to th(' mighty (rown ot 
France ])y an alliance betw'(‘('n the ro}aI 
tamilies oi Sjiain and ol the Ha])sburgs. 

In the year 14(17 Margaret, daughtcT ol 
King Maximilian by his tirst wale, was 
married to John, the only son o^’ 
Ferdinand and Isabella. But the heir 
to the Spanish throm* died aft(T a very 
short wH'dded hie, and Margaret returned 
to (h'rrnany two years later as a widow'. 

Although the German ruler and Cliailes 
Vm. ot France had lUi diiect personal 
relations, they had frequent communication 
by embassies. The result oi the negotiations 
, was that France should have a 
ranees hand m Na}>les, but in 

• M 1 return was to allow Venice, so 
in ap es jj^^p^j-tant for the Turkish w’ai, 
to fall to the Hapsburgs. The idea ol a 
war against the I'urks was very pro¬ 
minently be lore the two kings, and 
Venice had not shown the least friendliness 
to Maximilian, but had absolutely refused 
to take ]>art m the Turkish campaign. 
However, when Charles VIII. entered 
Rome towards the end of J494, and there 
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was talk of his intentions of winning the 
imjierial cn'iwm, Maximilian sought an 
alliance wuth Venice, meaning thus on his 
side to gam an open load to Rome in 
order to assume the im|K‘iial styk*. 

The coronation jouiik'V to Rome, wdiich 
Meximilian had at lirst washed to }K)stj)on<' 
until alter the victory ovt'i* the Turks, had 
thus become mon' urgent. But an 
imperial assembly w’as nxiuiri'd to s('ttle 
the prcjiarations, and w^as also im]H‘ia- 
liveh demanded by the s('lu‘mes ol n'tonii 
w^liich were tloatiiig m the ;iir. It met at 
Woim^ at the end ol March, 1495. Tlu* 
king dimanded lor the protccdioii ol Milan 
an “ urg(‘nl aid,” and b(*sidc‘s that a 
” IHTmaiu'iit aid,” that is, an army whicli 
was to ht' j)ermanently under aims lor at 
least ten yeais ; m n'turn tor this he w'as 
piepaied to treat about the retorm ot tlu* 
constitution. I'he states, for tlu'ir ])ail, 
w'(.*rc willing to discuss the ])ermaucnt mili¬ 
tary system ot the enijiire, hut would not 
lu'ar oi an immi'diate expedition to Ronu'. 

Tho majoiity ol tlu* princes w’cic' 111- 
l(‘n‘sted chi(‘fiy m a radu'al ri'lortu ol tin' 
system ot law and legislation wiiu h ciib 
p mmated in the ajijiomtmeiit ol 


Change of 1 v 1 it 

1 -I ‘‘1’^ nnpei'ial standing diamber 
the Imperial ^ , j 1 i 

^ *• nr (ouiK'il nominated 1)\ tlx* 

states ; this was I'qiiiVtdent to a 
comjilete cliangt* ot the imperial con^tiln- 
lion in the direction ot tlie li'doial st.iti* 
The l‘de('t()i Ik'i'thold ol Mainz w'as tlu* soul 
ot these (‘jfoils. lie WMs the author ot the 
])ia('tical proposals winch in the mt(T(*sl 
ot the empire nicieased lor the time* the 
intliu'iice ot the elect01s, hut a])pean‘d in 
essentials arcejitahle to the other j)iinct‘s 
Jirid tlu* towns. Tlu* Wittelshachs and 
tlu* Landgrave ot Hesse* alone* adopte'd 
an nneemeiljators' attitude. 

By theenelol A])ril the assembly learned 
oi the ])re)jie)sal ol the Klecte)r ot Mainz, 
according to which an im])e*rial chainI kt 
W’as to he entrusted with the (‘iitire* 
goveiiiment teir a de'finite ])erie)d. Only 
such cejinmands of the king as were given 
through it were to be k'gally valid in the 
empiie. Its mam duties were the reste,)ra- 
tion ol j)eace and order in the empire, the 
administration and ('xpenditure of the 
imjH'iial revenues, and the charge ol the 
imjxu'ial military system. Since the 
power of pronouncing the ban w’as assigned 
to the Supreme Court ot Judicature, then 
called into existence, the king was left 
with only honorary privileges, wdiile the 
electors were in important cases to have 
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a hearing in the imperial chamber. 
The king kept silence for a considerable 
time when the proposals had been 
communicated to him. It was clear to 
him that his supremacy ” had not beiai 
reserved for him m the form in which lie 
thought he ought to have claimed it. 

When he appeared in person, towards the 
middle of May, and explained the “urgent 
aid to the effect that he demanded Ironi 
the states within six weeks one hundred 
thousand florins—he was willing to raise 
50,0(>0 himsell Ircmi his hereditary 
dominions—the princes informed him that 
no grant of money could be contem¬ 
plated before the establishment ot order 
and ])eace in the empire. Finally, in view 
of the conditions in Italy, the states showed 
their readiness to grant the money. 

A committee from the states was, how¬ 
ever, to su])erintend the a})phcation ot it. 
Hut the money was not forthcoming, 
chiefly through the fault ot the towns, whicli 
would not pay until first of all they were 
assured of the acceptance and execution 
ot the proposals lor changing the consti¬ 
tution ot the empiie. The em]ieror had 
„ , not vet made anv ohicial 


Emperor's 


statement 


lelorm 


Reform ,, , . 

D iirogramme ; this was not given 

Programme j 

])roposals w'hich he unfolded that day to 
the assembly meant almost the opposite 
ot those laid belore him by the slates. 
However w^elcome the raising of the 
“ Common Penny might be to him, 
im]iecimious as he always was, he saw too 
('Icarly an infringcmi'iit ot his supremacy “ 
111 the formation of an imperial chamber. 
He w’as willing to recognise an ]m])enal 
chamber only during the period of his 
absence from the cmpiie. Weansomt' 
negotiations now^ began between the states 
and the king ; the former saw' that some¬ 
thing at least could be obtained from the 
king, and they wished to have it. His 
assent was given to the Public Peace 
and the Supreme Court, wnth some slight 
changes ; in return the states renounced 
the institution of an inijierial chamber. 

On July 27th the king gave his assent 
to the renewed separate proposals as 
regards the Common Penny, the Public 
Peace, and the Supreme* Court, and on 
August 7th he signed the four documents 
which related to the institution of the 
Supreme Court, the Public Peace, the ad¬ 
ministration of the Public Peace, and the 
Common Penny. In return Maximilian 


received, in addition to the 150,000 
florins already granted, the guarantee of 
the states for a further loan of a similar 
amount. 

Undoubted]V the most impoitant of the 
decrees was that as to financial reform, 
the provision ol money for the Supreme 
Court, and the exjieditions of the imjienal 
- arm\. It did not seem clear 

^ ® iiovv much the ‘ Common 

Penny ” would really bring 
m. The system of collection- - 
the parish cleTgy a]>pear to have ])cen the 
controllers of comitrv tn\es W'as not rc- 
maikabl(‘ for i(s simplicity. The rollection 
was provisionall\ sanctioned lor (our vears. 
It was confessedly an expenmiuit, but on 
the expiration ol this ])eriod the method 
of its collection, and not th(‘ tax itself, 
was to be discussed afresh. No monev 
at all came m at first. I'lie leiritonal lords 
were first obliged to comt* to an understand¬ 
ing with their states : the elector ot the 
Palatinate refused his assent ahsoliiti'ly, 
and III the case of other jirinccs who 
were absent Irom the assembly, as well as 
ot the unrejn'cscnted knighthood ot the 
em})ire, it was necessaiy to ascertain their 
w’lllmgness to pa\\ 

The commissiv )m‘rs, w'ho w ere to hand over 
the money reccivi'd to the seven imperial 
tr(*asurers, had not ev('n been nominated 
for the various territories by the summer 
ot I4()f). The money could not be collec ted 
m any case so cpiickly as the emperor 
expccti‘d, through the detective administra¬ 
tive organisation of the empire and the 
complete ignorance ot the jinnciplcs of 
taxation which jirevailed at the time. 

In Burgundy, ho\v'ever, and i;i other dis¬ 
tricts, there was absolutely no intention of 
exacting the tax. The Knights of Sw'abia, 
muted in the “ .Shield of St. George,” 
declined to do so, as did also the Swnss 
Confederacy, which did not wish to 
recognise the Sipireme Court, and 111 
consequence actually abandimed all con- 

t j ^ nectioii with the emiiire after 

Independeixt 

o icy o fecblv conducted bv the ('m- 

MaximiliAn . 

peror. Ihe ])fomises made m 

1495 with respect to the money w'ore not 
ohseived by the states, and still less 
by the emperor. He earned out his 
foreign policy on his own responsibility, 
and tried, very ingeniously, without 
appearing in the imperial diets, to 
spend as much as possible of the public 
money without the control of the states. 
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The condition of affairs in Italy at the 
beginning of the year I4()() showed little 
change. Milan and ^\•nlce both urgently 
wished for Maximilian’s appearance in 
person. He event uall\ crossed the moun¬ 
tains in August, after England, in Jul3'% 
had joined the Holy League. Maximilian 
did not come as emj>en)r, but as a mer- 

xk w L c^^'^ary of Vemc(' and Milan, 
ihc weak invit(‘d him m 

Eriror ])romised 

him 30,000 ducats, lor which he 
was to pul 2,000 horseiiK'H and 4,000 
infantry into the held for tlnee montlis ; 
theie was, in addition, an extended extra 
jjavment lor 2,000 Swiss, 

Notwithstanding all this, his armv w^as 
excessively wxxik ; by the t'nd oi August 
he had not more than (loo men, and the 
enlistment of the Swiss had only ]ust 
begun. Venice was not yet re nly to pay, 
and m iact W'ould ratluT not have seiai 
Maximilian come. But he wxis there 
alr(‘adv, and endeavoured after the begm- 
mng of Se])tember to su|ij)ress by inilitaiy 
occu])ati(ni the W'eslern districts ot Italy, 
which were subject to Fiame, and to 
bring them ovvv where jiossihle to the 
league ol E'rance’s enemu's. 

Tlu‘ most suitable plan bv wliich to 
assert any jlower W'ould have been to 
bar the jiassage ol th(‘ Alps and thus to 
prevent the concentration of tlu* French. 
But \eni( e and Milan, w’hich finally gave 
way, o[)])osed tins scheme, and thus the 
seliish jiolicy oi Venice hindered the lull 
emplo\ment oi the stiategieallv acUxinla- 
geous position in the interests ol the league. 
Maximilian, instead ot retuimng b' 
(Germany, diearned of great military en¬ 
terprises to be carried out simultaneously 
in Italy and Burgundx, for wliudi, un¬ 
fortunately, money and troops wane com¬ 
pletely w'anting. On the other hand, there 
w'as no longer any talk ol taking serious 
measures to obtain the imperial crowni, 
although the diet at Worms had expressly 

French Fleet assistance In 

to the Aid ^ k'tobei the king came tc^ Pisa 
of Leghorn ^’'^siege the im- 

jiortant town of Leghorn. But 
lownrd the end ol the month the French 
lleet, so eagc’rly expected by the besieged, 
ai rived, and a favourable wuiid allowed it 
to enter the harbour of l.eghorn, while 
Maximilian’s attempts to repel it were 
totally unsuccesslul. The attempt on 
Leghorn finally failed, the siege was aban¬ 
doned in the middle of November, and 
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since the three months’ term of service 
w\as over, the torce went back over the 
mountains, although just then a renewed 
expedition ol Charles VI 11 . was threaten¬ 
ing, and even Venice itself w'ould have 
becMi glad to see tlu' king longer m Italy. 
The jiromise, how'ever, ot Ixdter success 
111 a war against Burgundy decided iiis 
jiohcy. 

On December 2()th, I4pb, Maxiinilinn 
W'as again at Mals in d\vrol. But he did 
not go, as might have been e\]H‘rted, to 
the diet at Lmdau, when' Bert lull ol 
Mainz W'as bu^^ied 111 eloseh (examining tlu' 
position of till* so\'erc‘igii towMi'd-^ the 
emjiire , tht‘ di^i'iission ol such (pu^slions 
HOW' seemed to the king almost bigli 
tie.ison. The diet at Lmdau was niisur- 
cessful, ow'uig to lh(‘ small attendance, 
and it hnishiul its sittings on Febi nary ()tb, 
1497, wlieieuj)on anotlua, equalh' uiimk'- 
eessiul, was opened at Worms, ddu' only 
u'siilt of it W'as the aetual assembling of 
tlie Impta'ial v^iipreme Court at tlu* ('iid of 
May. Xotw'itlislaiiding every eltoit. tin* 
“ ('oinmon IVnny ” w'as not colK'i'ted Irom 
mo.st districts. Other e\]H‘dienls toi 

The Broken i 

Promise of 

Maximilian f''’''" 

1k‘ would aj)pear m jHuson m 

the next diet at Fieibuig in Breisgau, the 
states granted him immediately 4,000 
ducats on account. But tlu* so\('uagii, lar 
too mueh occupied w'ltli Ills heiedilaiw 
lands, did not go to Fieibuig , the st<iles 
w'aited lor him from October, 14(^7, to the 
suirimei ol 1498. He* r(‘maiiied in Inns¬ 
bruck, W'liere the new's nxn'lu'd him ol the 
deatli of Charles VHL, and he set about 
levying an army to figlit ag<iinsl France. 

Some 7,000 tro()[)s actually entered tlu' 
enemy’s laud. But since ncMtluM* the 
league nor tlie jirmees - not evc'fi his son 
Philip—thought of sharing th(* stiuggle, 
Frederic ot Saxony w'as selected to 
conduct negotiations, and the w'ar w^as 
broken off. Archduke Plnh]) had already 
allied himself whth Louis XIL, and 011 
August 15th he promised, as a final com¬ 
promise*, to take the oath ot fealty tor 
Flanders and Artois. The simultaneous 
renunciation by Philip ot his claims to 
Upper Burgundy roused the wrath of his 
father, w'ho had distinctly hoped for a 
rnore favourable result, m the event ol his 
diplomatic representative having brought 
matters to a settlement. Maximilian at 
length appeared on June i8th in Freiburg, 
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with the declared intention of taking the 
field against France at once. After heated 
explanations the states were at last pre¬ 
pared to pay the balance of the 150,000 
florins i£ the king would furnish thc^m 
with an account of what he had already 
received. With regard to France, they 
promised to safeguard the interests of the 
wk D emjure ; but the king must 

. ® iirovide {or the collection of 

the Common ‘ Common Penny” and 
enny ax of peace 

and justice. The first attem]it was now 
made to survey the receipts irom the tax. 
Fourtt'en ai^bots and twent\-seven towns 
had jiaid, and of the j')rinces only the 
Elector of Maui/, so far as any money 
had been received by the king. 

The knights of the empire alone raised 
o])en objections ; with this exce])ti()n, all 
were ready for payment. Some important 
decrees wen' ])assed concerning the ad¬ 
ministration ot the empne, as a sort of 
su})pU‘ment to the reforms of Worms. The 
final dec'rt'O of August 24th signified a 
distinct advance, although a new diet at 
Worms at the end of vScjitember was 
destined to crown the whole work. 

A treacherous attack ot the French, in 
S])ite of tile truce and the pending negotia¬ 
tions, now drove the king to vigorous 
action. W'ltli the force that stood at his 
disposal he reached Montbeliard by 
September 12th and advanced after the 
retieatiiur enemy, but was unable to come 
up with them. He remained a short time 
at Metz on the way back, as the attempts 
to effect a longer truce with France came 
to nothing. The king was equally unsuc¬ 
cessful in dissuading his son from the 
treaty with France. When, then, at the 
beginning of the year iqqc), Louis entered 
into an alliance with Venice 11 was 
impossible lor Maximilian to make any 
terms, altliough he was distracted both 
by the recent outbreak of war with 
Guelders and the events in Switzerland, 
p.... , In addition to this, tlie diet 


Philip's 
Fealty to 
France 


summoned to Worms did not 
meet. The king transferred it 


to Cologne, on account of 
the quarrel with Gueldeis—but did not 
a))pear himself—and thence to Ueberlingcn 
on account of the confederates. Mean¬ 
while, Archduke Philip actually took the 
oath of fealty to the PTench king, as 
promised in 1498. Louis XII. was now 
prejiared to act as arbitrator between the 
Lower Rhenish territories of Juliers, Cleves, 
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and Guelders ; and in spite of the grave 
protests of the German king, who threat¬ 
ened the })rinces with loss of their privi¬ 
leges, peace was ratified by his influence. 

Before Switzerland was lost to the 
em])ire m 1499, the old peasant freedom 
in Friesland had been ended. In the diet 
of Freiburg Maximilian had nominated 
Dukt' Albert of Saxony governor of Fries¬ 
land on July 2()th, 1498. The Frisians 
thus reci'ived a tt'iritorial lord, but obsti¬ 
nately rebelled against him, so that lasting 
wars followed. Tlu' counts ot Cirksciia 
had always to suffer m later times fiom 
the ambition of their neighbours ; at the 
beginning of the Thirty Years War Mans- 
fcld came to an understanding with the 
Statcs-General. But at last Prussia received 
from the l^mjicror Leopold the reversion 
to the land, and took possession of it after 
the death of the last count m 1744. 

The sea-coast was a great acquisi¬ 
tion for Piussia, but the commercial 
companies, which were immediately 
founded, did not fulfil their brilliant 
jiromises of success. Before his election 
Maximilian had been lamed as an efficient 


Maximilian's 
Defeats 
in Battle 


general, hut after his accession 
he was defeated in every 
campaign which he under¬ 
took. All the internal reforms 


hifhcrto recorded were in reality only 
concessions forced from liim by his endless 
need of money. But the work was now 
begun, and the imperial diet summoned 
for February, 1500, was to advance it 
a stage farther. Although the king had 
been present some considerable time, 
business did not begin before April. 
The most important question for Maxi¬ 
milian was that of auxiliary troops, and 
he came forward with proposals on the 
point. The “Common Penny’' was uni¬ 
versally disliked ; it had proved nothing 
but an abortive scheme. P'or this reason 


the attempt was made to raise a permanent 
imperial army of 34,000 men on the basis 
of the proixjsal made in i486. At the same 
time, for the relief of the assembly of the 
empire, a standing committee, the Council 
of Regency, was to be appointed, and the 
Supreme Court once more established. 

The arrangements for the council were 
completed in July, and the committee 
itself met at Nuremberg in 1500. But the 
king's plan with regard to the aimy did not 
meet with the approval of the states ; on 
the contrary, the princes, at Bcrthold's 
advice, insisted that the requirements of 
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the empire should be supplied by every 
member ot the empire. Out' trooper shouk 
be furnish('d by every 400 persons who had 
any iiropeiiv, while the lords were to 
furnish one lor every 4,000 florins income. 
The towns were to pay 2k per cent, of 
their revenues, the Jews to pay one florin 
poll tax. They thus hoped lor an army 
of some 30,000 men ; and the special duty 


of the Council of Regency was to be the 
administration ol these funds. On this 
head Maximilian lor once agreed with the 
states. The assembly, besides treating 
these questions, was also occupied with 
the foreign poliev, especially the attitude ot 
France, from which an attack long seemed 
imminent. An imperial embassy to the 
court of Louis XII. was certainly unsuc- 
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cessful in its demands, but war was 
temporarily avoided. Louis was now the 
real master of Milan, and no one could 
easily dislodge him from that }K)sition. 
It therefore seemed most prudent to the 
Council of Regency to offer him for a 
large sum of money the investiture by 
the emi)ire. The king, indeed, was not 
XK D I q^^de sincere with his words; 
Ma^ter^ but in order to outbid the 
f ^-1** princes he agreed with Loiii^ in 
October, 1501, as to his investi¬ 
ture with Milan on condition that I.ouis 
would assist liiin in his ex])edition to 
Rome lor c( non at ion. 


The C'ouncil of Regency resisted the 
preaching ot indulgences by the jiapal 
legate, Cardinal Peraudi. At first the 
caidinal hardly ventured to ]uit foot 
on the soil of the cmiiire. He did so later, 
when a pledge had been given that the 
money .should remain entirely m (hnanany. 
Maximilian ho])ed ior the lulfilinent ot his 
wish, that in this way the means lor the 
cainpaign agtiinst the Turks would be 
forthcoming. The Council of Regency 
was forced in the end to allow ])rcaching 
and colkx'ting ; but it interten'd m the 
matter, and hmdcied the enriching ol the 
pa])al treasury by (h'rman gold. Indeed, 
the treasury ol the empire was to be 
benefited by the proceeds. 

As far as th(‘ Pope was concerned, the 
loudly expn^ssed demand that the i)a})al 
Cinia should give back annates already 
paid, and the revenues from earlier indulg¬ 
ences, was cpiieted by this undoubtedly 
large concession. The (iennan princes 
naturally thought only of the money 
itself. On no account was the Curia to 
be enriched at the cost of Germany; but 
nothing suggested the idea that the 
states had attacked the indulgence itself 
as an institution ol the Church. 

The preaching of indulgences had 
doubtless re\aveci the idea of crusades, 
and a diet was summoned to Frankfort to 
p deliberate on the question. But 

Wa? Akinst appear ; the 

.. Tiirv* })rocedure was too troublesome 
for him. On the other hand, 
he summoned the princes on his owm 
authority as a feudal lord to a campaign 
against the Turks ; but this was the most 
direct violation b}^ the king of the newly 
created constitutional arrangement. Bert- 
hold, from whom Maximilian had de¬ 
manded the surrender of the imperial 
seal, summoned, as a counter measure, 
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an electoral diet, aftei the old style, to 
Frankfort in May. The a.ssembled princes 
attacked the king with vehement speeches, 
but expressed their readiness to join m 
the Turkish war, although only alter long 
and carelul preparal kuis. 

Meanwhile, Maximilian tiled to get 
possession of the money derived from 
the Jubilee Indulgence, but the legato 
remained firm to Ins conqiac'l to hand 
over the amounts raised to the council, 
which seemed to be nearly ignored through 
tlio turn of events. The king’s attempt to 
invite the electors to his couit m order to 
discuss the matter was iiK'ffecliial ; in fact, 
on July 4th. 1502, a formal combination of 
the electors took ])lace, the object of which 
was to opjiose th(' king and protect the 
constitution created at Worms and Augs¬ 
burg. A diet, to which the othei iirinces 
were to be invited, was settled for Novem¬ 
ber in Gelnhaiisen, in ord(T to delilxTate 
about the Turkish expedition. Maximilian 
summoned a “ strengthened Council of 
Regency to the sanu‘ town lor August, 
but countermanded it when he was ceitam 
that 1)0 one W'ould follow Ins orders. The 
asserublv of the ek'ctors did 

Differences 

summoned for tlie sanie date 
an imperial diet toGclnhausen, 
on which the electors wished to remove to 
Wurzburg. 

In the end Maximilian, for his ])art, 
lelinquished the plan of an immediate war 
upon Till key, and did not tern]wanly 
contem})late calling an imperial diet. 
Indeed, he once more set into ()})eralion 
the high “ imperial chamber," with its 
undefined })owers in law and legislation. 
Permanently strained relations existed 
between the king and the electors, but 
neither side took any action, and the 
king's financial position was irniiroved, 
since alter the year 150J really con¬ 
siderable ]X)rtions ol the jubilee funds 
flowed into his coffers. In October ot this 
year the electors once more met at Frank- 
lort, but consented to an imperial diet 
only il Maximilian himself would a]q)ear. 
But Maximilian was now bent on the 
journey to Rome and the expedition 
against the Turks. 

While all Upper Germany was being 
agitated by the dispute as to the succession 
in Landshut, which broke out after the 
death of Duke George of Bavaria, and was 
settled in the summer of 1505 by the 

aw'ard of Cologne," Maximilian achieved 
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a certain success in his foieign policy 
by the treaty of Blois in S('j)tember, 1504, 
winch was followed by a liiial accommoda¬ 
tion with France at Hageiiau, in April, 
1505. Louis XT I. was to be invested with 
Milan, and Charles, son of Archduke 
Phili]), grandson of Kmg Maximilian, who 
was betrothed to liis daughter (laiidia, 
was to be regai ded as his lieir. In this way 
th(' Ha]isburg.s might again hope to gam 
Milan ; besulc'S this, I.ouis paid a large 
sum to Maximilian for the investiture. 

Tlie two 1 Ia])sl)urgs, fatliei and son, and 
tlK‘ king ot h'raiice. now stood in close 
alliance' ; their spheres ot interest m 


attention once more to imperial reform. 
He may have seen that reform was 
impf)ssible without an administrative 
body, and therefore dimanded a new 
Council ol Regency, whicli was not to 
trench on ro\al prerogative, but was to 
}je merely advisory. The old idea of a 
gov(*inment by the states was completely 
abandoned in the ])roposal. I^ut the 
princis would not coi^ent to this, and 
withdrew from thf' task of reform. A 
renewed establishment of the Supreme 
Court was dt'termined. but remained on 
jiapi'r, foi it would ha,ve been impossible 
to ki'C]) it up. Tlu* king now asked for 



This quaint picture repiesents a couit ball at Munich in the year J'/Oi). Several of the dancuig' couples occupy the 
floor of the ballroom ; at the table iii the background Duke Albert IV. is playing cards with a lady, while the 
orchestras in the balconies play alternately, one set of rausicians resting while the other is providing the music. 


Ttiily w('re marked out. And although 
tlio trt'aty was broken by Louis, the 
international ])()Sition ol the house of 
Ha})sl)urg was nevertht'lcss more favour¬ 
able than m previous years, esjiecially since 
fairly cordial n'lations existed with Henry 
Vil. of liiigland. 

Maximilian turned his steps from 
Hagen au down the Rhine to Cologne lor 
the diet, and now, enexmraged by the 
issue ol the Bavarian War of Suc¬ 
cession, as well as by the success of 
his foreign policy and the conquests of 
Charles of Guelders, he tried to give his 


4,000 men from the ('inpire lor one year 
m order to m.ike good his claims to the 
Hungaiian succession, and his request 
was granted. The means were raised in 
the old way, by “ register contributions ” ; 
thus the idea of a direct im])crial tax w^as 
abandoiu'd. 

But this time also the plan was not 
carried out, and Maximilian entered into 
closer di])lomatic relations to Ladislaus, 
as a result ol which an arrangement was 
made in March, 1506, that the Hungarian 
princess Anne should be married to a 
grandson of Maximilian. But the danger 
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was not thus ended, since there was the 
fear that such a marriage would be 
vigorously opposed by the Hungarian 
nobles. The demand ot the Haj^sburgs, 
that the nobility sh(»iild renew their 
guarantee which they gave m 1491 as 
to the Hapsburg succession, actuall}^ 
conjured up the war. King Maximilian 
entered Hungary in June, 
at wlV'wUh with an imposing force. 

Hungary 


„ Ocdenlmig was captured and 

Hungary fell. The struggle 

was interrupted by the birth of a Hun¬ 
garian prince, who received the name ot 
Lewis ; he was now the only l(‘gitimate 
successor of Ladislaus. But in the Peace 
of Vienna, on July iplh, 150b, Maximilian’s 
claims to the succession ol Hungary were, 
nevertheless expressly established. 

Meanwhile, it appeared as il the occasion 
was finally suitable for the ex|)cdition to 
Romo that had been st‘tiled at Cologne 
in 1505, tor l^>pe Julius II. had com- 
])letely (juarrelled with France and Arch¬ 
duke Philii) had won military successes 
in vS])ain. But Julius ‘suddenly turned 
round, and in the autumn Roint and Milan, 
Naples and Venice combined m order to 
hinder the coronntion journ(‘3 of the 
German sovereign. All details of the 
march over the Alps had been aiianged 
in August, and notwithstanding the 
gloomy tidings as to the turn ol politics 
in Ital\’, Maximilian had formed the bold 
])lan of forcing an entry into Rome, when 
the news reached him ol the death of his 
son Philip, on Se]itember 25th, 1506. The 
idea of an aggressive war against France 
in combination with him had, therelore, 
to be abandoned. But, m order to carry 
out the expedition to Rome, which had 
not been abandoned, Maximilian assidu¬ 
ously sought the advice ol the ])rinces, 
and could hardly wait tor the imperial 
diet convened for the beginning of 1507. 

The relations of the Pope to France had 
again become cooler towards the end of the 

TK P ’ tnvd to 

e ope s between Maxiniihaii 

00 ness Louis while the latter was 

to r ranee . ,, 

preparing to conquer Genon. 

The diet, which was eagerly desired m 
Germany, finally met towards the end ol 
A]:)nl at Constance. The work of internal 
reform was actually concluded by a new 
system of supreme judicature, but un¬ 
fortunately the important question of the 
executive was inadequately met. The 
Supreme Court of Judicature met in 
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Regensburg about the end of the year, and 
was transferred two years later to Womis. 
The states granted tlie funds for the 
journey to Rome, and fixed the amount 
of the register contributions, which then 
remained permanently in lorce. Maxi¬ 
milian, on his own initiative, advanced 
into Italy from Tyrol during the winter, 
and assumed, on February 4th, 1508, the 
title ot “ Roman Fmjieror lilect.” Since 
for the moment, owing to the com [dicat ions 
w^ith Venice, an entry into the eternal city 
seemed to he in the remote future, a 
vigorous camjxiign was now undertake^n 
against the great trading republic which 
had seized Istria. 

Alter a jirehminary success at Trautson, 
the (ii‘rmans were completeh^ defeatc'd in 
March near Pieve di Cadore, w^hile the 
em[)cror. far Irom the army, tried to get 
reinlorccTncntb from Germany. Thi^ 
Venetian commander, Alviano, had still 
further successes ; he tot)k the town of 
Gdrz 111 April, and attacked Trieste, winch 
suriendered on May ()th. All the ])orts 
fell into the hands of the republic, and a 
land army Ihreatened Carniola. Maxi- 
. , milian iep(‘atedl\^ tried to 

aximi lan s mone\^ Iroin the states; 

“ urgent dietsum- 
moned to Worms w\is several 
times adjourned. So he had to consent, 
on June 6th, to a three gears’ truce 
v/ith VVniC(‘. 

This truce, winch did not take into 
consideration the interest of the French 
king on the Irontiers of the (iernian 
Em[>ire, made Louis dissatisfied with his 
former allies, the Venetians, and drew him 
into closer relations with the emperor. 
Tlie latter, since the death of his son Philq), 
was guardian of his infant grandsons, 
Charles and Ferdinand, and had assigned 
the regency of the Netherlands to his 
widowed daughter, Margaret, a w^oman of 
great practical ability. The English king, 
Henry VIL, wxis a suitor for lior hand, 
since he hoped in this way to win influence 
over the Netherlands, but being rejected, 
made proposals to enter into a matrimonial 
alliance with the royal family of France. 

Such a reconciliation between England 
and France would have been fraught with 
great danger to the Netherlands and 
Germany, and it was necessary to avoid 
this at all costs. Margaret, therefore, 
induced her father to resume the former 
negotiations with France. The result wps 
the arrangement made in December, 
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MAXIMILIAN AFTER THE OCCUPATION OF VERONA, WHICH SURRENDERED TO VENICE FOR THE SUM OF £30,000 

From tl’c paintin^^ by C Becker, by permission of tht Berhn Pnotograjihv l 0 , I.ondon 
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1508, at Cambray, which became possible 
only through the provisional adjourn¬ 
ment of the question of Gueldeis. In the 
so-called “ League of C'ambray ” the 
kings of France mid (knmany had com¬ 
bined with the Pope in common action 
against Venice, and on the terms that the 
Venetian territory was divided m adv«ince 
. . between the three parties. Loui-. 
msioft enfeoffed with 

of Venetian ^ - 

Territory 


the kingdom ot 


payment of 100,000 crowns, 
and the prospect ol investiture lield out 
to him so soon as the French cam]>aign 
against Venice had actually begun. 

While France ])laced an army m the fu'ld 
against tlu' ixqiuhhc, and won a victory in 
May near Agnadello, Maximilian in vain 
sought the means for carrying on the war. 
Pope Julius and the Fiaaich king took 
possession of the parts ()f the country 
guaranteed to them. Maximilian could 
not co-oj)erate, but appeared m the middle 
ot August ior the siege of Padua. But hv 
abamloned the attack at the beginning ot 
October, and was by the end of the month 
once more m Tyrol, while the inqKTial 
army broke uji, and Louis ndired troin the 
seat of war, having gained his desired 
object. Although Maximilian was con¬ 
vinced that the .struggle must be continued 
during the winter, he could not induce his 
allies to adopt suit a blc measures. I n la<'t, 
the strength ot the league veas somewhat 
relaxed during the winter, so that the war 
in 1501 was carried on uiienergetically. 

A new imi>erial diet met at Augsburg in 
March, The emjieror demanded military 
support, and was now prepari'd to come to 
an agreement in the matter of rclorm. 
But the princes held back : they agreed 
to nothing, m the conviction that there 
could ])e no jiennanent scttlemt'nt with 
this king on the basis of a constitution. 
The influence of the Poj)e also w^as clearly 
felt; he was now desirous of a peaceful 
arrangement, and had freed the Venetians 
- from the ban in February. His 

^eague o were directed towards 

.Jkench ^ f 

the excessive power of the 
French. It was impossible for Maxi¬ 
milian in his financial weakness to follow’’ 
a policy of his own. Driven by necessity, 
he continually drew closer to France, and 
made an agreement wdth Louis in Novem¬ 
ber that renewed the Treaty of Cambray 
for the two powers who now alone par¬ 
ticipated in it. This alliance was really 
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directed against the Pope, and the effective 
weapon in this w^av w^as to be a stoppage 
of supplies to Rome. A new council, 
which eventually met at Pisa in November, 
1511, w'as intended to deliberate afresh 
aliout Church reform. 

Ill consequence of these events, Pope 
Julius was anxious to enter into relations 
with each one of the allies, ostensibly in 
Older to restore peace m Italy—an reality, 
to ])reak uj) the coalition. However, these 
attemjits miscarried 111 the spring of 1511. 
But alter the illness which made his life 
precaiious, he was allied witli Spam and 
\Tnice, and soon found a liearing wnth 
Maximilian. He was already inclined 
tow^ai cF the " Hol3^ League,” especially as 
England had joint'd it. In June, 151-% the 
])eace ii(‘gotiations between V^enice and the 
emjH'rorw’ere concluded d'lie Swiss, also, 111 
return lor the assui ance that Massmiihano 
Sforza would he j)ut 111 ])ossessi(jii of Milan, 
w'cre leady to stiike a blow at France. 

The Bishop of (Airk was the em- 
jieror’s envoy to the Pope ; the latter, 
oil the und('rstanding tliat the council 
at Pisa should be abandoned, and 
th(‘ Lateran Council acknow- 

thePo^c made the most valuable 

e opc since he deiiended 

Julius . T ,, V 1 

entiK'lyoii the emjieror lor his 

jiositioii tow'ards Venice. The former, even 
in the wdnter ol 15x2-1513, had not com- 
jilelely hrokiai with France until the death 
ol Pope Julius, in February, 1513, gave 
a new’ turn to the matter. 

(bovanm de Medici w’as elected as 
Leo X. so rapidly that Maximilian could 
not exercise any mllucnce over the election 
at all. and his jilan of becoming himsc*lf 
master ot the states of the Church after 
the death of Julius w^as thus finally 
ti ustrated. Leo remained apparently loyal 
to the Holy League, but soon released King 
Louis irom the ban, while Venice formed a 
direct alliance wdth France in March. A 
little later, King Maximilian, at liis 
daugliter’s instance, allied himself wnth 
Henry VIII. of England. The new Pojie 
and Ferdinand ot Spain were certainly 
privy to this agreement. A joint attack 
on the French territory was a precon¬ 
certed aiiangcmcnt. But neither Leo nor 
Ferdinand was thoroughly sincere in the 
matter. Ferdinand, indeed, concluded a 
truce with Louis at the same time. The 
situation was cleared up only when the 
confederates, at the beginning of June, 
1513, w'on a decisive victory over the 




THE GREAT BATTLE OF MARIGNANO, IN WHICH THE SWISS WERE DEFEATED 
At Manenano, now Melegnano, on the Lambro, on the 13th and 14th of September, 1515, Francis I. of 
France defeated the famous soldiery of the Swiss, and Milan thus came into the possession of the French. 
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French at Novara and forced them to 
evacuate Italy. Ferdinand now showed 
himself more amenable. 

Henry VIIT. apjieared on French soil in 
Aup^iist, and the Swiss were ready for an 
attack on Burgundy. Maximilian himself 
appeared in the English headquarters, and 
shared as a general in the victory of the 
English army over the French, on August 
i6th, 1513, near the selfsame (niincgatte, 
wluTC thirty-four years before he had 
already distinguished himself. The fortress 
of Terouanne, on the frontiers of the 
Netherlands, surrendered a few days later. 
The Swiss at the beginning of September 
were before Dijon, but retired home again 
without having made the least use of their 
favourable position. At the beginning of 
October the allies gained a victory in Italy 
over the Venetians, who were now pre¬ 
pared to open negotiations with Pope and 
emperor. 

Although the royal house of England 
formed more intimate relations with the 
Hapsburgs through the betrothal of Arch¬ 
duke Charles with Mary, sister of Henry 
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VIIT., and although the English made 
further preparations against France in 
the winter of 1314, still King Louis 
succeeded by skilful dijdornacy in ridding 
himself of his foes. In April, 1514, King 
Henry, affronted at the breaking off of his 
sister’s marriage, went over to the side of 
France. In August a peace was struck on 
the terms of the cession of Tournay to 
England, and Mary, the king’s sister, was 
given in marriage to King Louis. 

Under these conditions the emperor had 
only the support of Ferdinand left. At his 
advice he approached the Pope, and offered 
him the imperial fief of Modena. But tlie 
negotiations Were still in suspense when, 
on January ist, 1515, Louis,XIL died, and 
his son-in-laW, Francis of Angouleme, 
followed him on the throne. 

The new king, who planned the marriage 
of Archduke Charles, now of age, with 
Renee, the surviving daugliter of King 
Louis, did not wish in the least to renounce 
the French dominion in Italy, and made 
immediate preparations to defend his 
rights. An army was soon in Italy, and 
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won a victory in the t^\o days' fighting at 
Marignano,now Melegnaiio, on the Lambro, 
on September 13th and 14th, 13x5, over 
the famous soldiery of the Swiss. Milan 
thus fell to the French. MassiniilianoSforza 
. had for tlie future to live in 
rancisthe The iiiK'xpected death 

Prouctor Ferdinand, in January, 

o emee prevented a plan of 

alliance with the English king, who was 
Willing to lend his help to defend Naples. 
Venice greeted Francis as her protector. 

Venetians and French marched together 
against the Swiss, who were won over by 
English gold, but were compelled in March, 
1516, to retreat from the Mincio to the 
Adda, and thence to Milan. Maximilian 
delayed to strike a decisive blow, and 
could not afterwards recover the lost oppor- 
t unity, since his 
Swiss mutinied. 

He still ho|x?d, it 
is true, for a 
renewal of the 
struggle by help 
ot English gold. 

Henry VIIT. was 
to receive Milan 
in rt'turn. But 
Hen ry dre w 
back, and Maxi¬ 
milian, indignant 
at this behaviour 
in his ally, began 
TO take part in 
the negotiations 
]lending between 
ins grandson 
(diaries and King 
b'rancis, whicii 
led, in December, 
to an alliance 
lietween tliem. 

The basis of th>s 
was the surrender 
of Verona to 
Venice for the 



in other matters. A continuance of 
imperial reform was impossible from the 
attitude of the princes. But the diet of 
Augsburg in 1512 passed the constitu¬ 
tionally important decree that all measures 
adopted in the diets should be binding on 
all the states. On the other hand, in 
order to execute the judgments of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature and to pro¬ 
tect the public jieace, ten circles with 
separate organisation had been 
jp ^ V established. The renewal of the 

Extortions Swabian League in 1512 was of 
importance for the maintenance 
of internal peace ; but the simultaneous 
formation of a counter league " lessened 
in many rcsj)ects the effect of this ex¬ 
cellently designed institution. The im¬ 
poverishment of the German jTcoplc by the 

financial practices 
of the papal Curia 
was discuss(id in 
the diet of 1517 ; 
and in 1518 a new 
Turks' tax was 
claimed on the 
part of the P()])e, 
although it w^as 
proposed to leave 
the collection and 
application of it 
entirely to the 
nation. Ihit the 
stales refused to 
hear of a tax m 
any form what¬ 
ever, and raised 
against the papal 
extortions well- 
founded com- 
j)lairits, which 
were no longer 
irrelevant to the 
doctrimts begin¬ 
ning to be ex¬ 
pounded in those 


c.rv, MAGNIFICENT “TOMB" OF MAXIMILIAN Wlttcn- 

sum 01 400,000 Maximilian died in 1519, and was buried in the church of St. George in OCrg. 

thalers in gold Wiener-Neustadt. The maf^mficent structure shown in the illustration The Empcror 

(/^O.OOO), while designed after Maximilian’s own idea, was raised in the royal chapel Mavimilinn 
R i V a a n d Innsbruck, and not, as he had desired, over his actual grave. 


1 V a an 
Roveredo, together with Friuli, remained 
t,') the emperor. The treaty, which, in the 
form of a five years’ truce, was finally 
renewed on August 26th, 1518, continu¬ 
ously added to the extent of the emperor’s 
power in his hereditary land of Tyrol. 

While foreign policy took up the em¬ 
peror’s attention, he had not been inactive 
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always been 
inspired with the wish to increase the 
power of his family. But the older he 
grew, and the less pleasure he could find 
in the empire and in his foreign policy, 
tliie nearer to his heart must have lain the 
arrangement of the succession. His grand¬ 
son, Charles, had attained his majority 
on January 5th, 1515, and had taken 



MAXIMILIAN AND 


the government of the Netherlands into 
his own hands. 

In the year 1517 the succession in the 
empire, about which Maximilian had 
already entertained the most varied views, 
became an important question owing to 
his failing health ; and just before his 
departure, Charles, on an understanding 
with his grandfather, came forward as a 
candidate. Indeed, the choice of a Roman 
king during the emperor's lifetime was 
most important if the Hapsburg succession 
was not altogether to become doubtful. 
Some concessions to the electors and 


payment of old debts soon made them 
compliant, and the election was fixed for 
January, 1519, in Frankfort. Maximilian 
])romised at the same time to have his 
own coronation as emperor completed, 
and the Pope, according to all appearance, 
was ready. But the monarch died on 
January 12th, 151c), at Weis, before he 
could carry out all these plans. He had 
not made any definite settlement as to 
his successor or appointed the pro- 

.L r visional government necessary 
Death of the - i x i n j 

„ in the absence of both grand- 

^ . ... sons, and so his reign 

aximi lan abruptly, leaving all 

important issues unsolved. His body was 
buried in the church ot St. George in 
Wiener-Neustadt, but his magnificent 
tomb, designed after his own idea, was 
raised in the royal chapel at Innsbruck, 
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and not, as he had wished, over his actual 
grave. When Maximilian, on December 
28th, 1518, signed his will, twenty-eight of 
the great bronze statues and 134 of 
the smaller figures were ready. The 
masters of the plastic arts at Nuremberg, 
Landshut, and even in the Netherlands, 


worked at those statues, the 
IfeTardea group mg of which, a. finally 

Maximilian grandson, 

was certainly not according 
to the idea in tlu' mind of the monarch 


who gave the original order. 

During tlu' reign of King Maximilian, 
many thoughts were born which after¬ 
ward obtained a tangible form, and many 
practical improvements sprang from the 
creative brain ol the king himself. But 
his changeable nature, with the rapid 
alteration of plans and intenliuns, pre¬ 
vented him from carrying out systemat¬ 
ically piirp(>ses when definitely formed. 
Howevei little results his exertions in the 


field of imperial reform may have finally 
given to the nation, still the nation showed 
itselt grateful. His contcmpoi arics ad¬ 
mired him; posterity celebrated him as 
the “ last ol the knights." It was, 
indeed, the chivalry ot his nature that 
won him the affection of his people, 
notwithstanding the many evils from 
which, during his reign and partly through 
his mismanagement, the German nation 
suffered. Armin Tille 









GERMAN EXPANSION ON THE EAST 

FROM PREHISTORIC TIMES TO FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


'T^HK early settlements of the Teutons The occupation by the Slavs of these 
in prehistoric times lay between the wide territories which luid belonged to the 
Elbe and the Vistula, the Kelts being their Teutons brought the two nationalities 
western neighbours. When the Teutons into relations pi oviding material for endless 
proposed to migrate westwards and to conflict. Such conflicts broke out to 

settle in the Keltic districts to the west of some extent during the rcconquest by the 

the Rhine, the advance of these bar])arians (Germans of the original Teu- 

was checked by the fortifications which tonic settlements, but led to 

Julius and Augustus had added to the definite result any more 

natural barriers of the Rhine and Danube. than the conflict between the 

Three or four hundred years later the Germans and the Romance peoples of 

Teutons broke through the Roman fron- South-west Europe, with their constant 

tiers they had often threatened. alternations, which were begun by the 

While the East Teutons were advancing struggle for territory, sujiremacy, and 
on their path of victory and death amid material or moral ])ow^t, and have con- 
mighty conflicts, an event hardly less im- tinned for some fifteen hundred years. 

])ortant was in ])rogress on the frontiers of The history of the struggles between the 
Middle and Eastern Europe, noiselessly Slav and the Teutonic military forces 
and almost unobserved; this was the and civilisations centred round two regions, 
occuimtion by Slav races of those districts which must be separated geographically 
which the Teutons had abandoned. They and historically, one to the south-east 
entered the empty space between the Vis- and one to the north-east. The line of 
The Sla i demarcation between these two coincides 

mg this latter river, settled on almost exactly with the frontiers of 
of’Bohemia Frankish ground of Thur- Bohemia and Moravia. The ^tate of 
ingia. They also seized modern Austria was tlic n'sult of the conflict in 
Bohemia, which had been abandoned the south-east, and the monarchy of 
by the retiring Marcomanni, spn'ad over Brandiinlmrg-Pru'^sia was produced by 
the vSudetic and Carpathian Mountains, that on tlu' north-east frontier, 
established themselves in Pannonia and A movement eastward at the expense 
Noricum, and overran the eastern slopes of the Slavs began in the seventh 
of the Alps, the districts from (he and eighth centuries, and emanated from 
source of the Drave to the Adriatic, Bavaria, the duchy of the Agilolfings 
and considerable j)ortions of the Baltic which was but nominally dependent 
jieninsula. upon the Frankish Merovingians and 

This Slav migration, which followed the Carolingians. Availing themselves of the 
Teutonic migration, was accomplished decline of the power of the Avars, the 
during the fifth, sixth, and seventh cen- Bavarians extended their influence over 
furies. So early as the sixth century their the Slavonic Carentanians, the 

oppressors and pursuers, the Avars, pushed ancestors of the modern Slo- 

forward along the Theiss and Danube ^ ® venians, or Wends, of Central 

into the territories occupied by the Slavs. Austria. At the same time 

To this movement were added immediately Christianity advanced from the Bavarian 
afterwards a backward Teutonic wave, bishoprics of Salzburg, Regensburg, and 
and, at a later date, a wedge-like advance Passau over the frontier districts. The 
of the Magyars, with the result that the country as far as the Enns and the upper 
Slavs were permanently divided into a Drave was already thrown open to the 
northern and southern group. German nationality, when a far greater 
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]x>\vcr prei)arcd to intervene in the 

struggle which was going on. 

Alter the deatli of Tassilo, the last of 
the Agilolfmgs, Charles the (ireat began 
his struggle against the Avars in 791, 
which ended with the destruction ol 

their kingdom in 796. As elsewhere, the 
Frankish king lounded margraviates on 
. the Central Danube, apparently 

. « two in number, the East Mark, 

o ea en right 

eop es of tj-ie Danube, from the 

Enns bc^^ond the Vienna forest and 
extending southwards to the Drave; and 
tlie Mark of Friuli, the land to the south 
of the Drave, including Istria. Passau 

and Salzburg, which had been an arch¬ 
bishopric from 798, occupied themsehes 
with converting the inhabitants of the 
former provinces of Noricum, Rhtctia, and 
Pannonia, who were chiefly heathen ; 
Salzburg and Aquileia obtained metro¬ 
politan rights over the conquered districts. 

Constitutional and ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion were accompanied by immigration and 
settlement. Lower Austria and Western 
Hungarv, Styria, and Carinthia, received 
the main bulk ol their (ierman population 
between the eighth and ninth centuries. 
Bavarians and Franks made their settle¬ 
ments side by side with Slav inhabitants 
and also with Slav colon sts. 

The Carolingian system of government 
by no means aimed at the extermination 
of the peaceful Slavs who had become 
Christians ; at the same time the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Slav marks continually 
became dependent ujion German terri¬ 
torial lords, and as early as 828 the word 
“ Slav ” (isdaviis) acquired the significance 
of slave. There was nothing oppressive in 
this arrangement, as the land was divided 
chiefly into large estates belonging to 
(Tclesiastical corporations or secular nobles 
who appreciated the scattered population 
at their full value. Thus from the 
outset the (jcrmaii territories of the 
p , Au.strian Alps were brought 
of^Charles cultivation, primarily by 

the Great territorial lords, and to a 

less extent by a class of peasan¬ 
try. The process of Germanising and Chris¬ 
tianising the south-eastern frontiers of the 
(ierman kingdom is connected with the 
Bavarian campaigns of Charles the Great 
against the Avars ; similarly his Saxon 
wars brought him into collision with the 
Elbe Slavs on the north-cast. The attacks 
upon Bohemia occupy an intermediate 
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position. Charles overran this country 
from the south-east and north-west, 
until he had made it tributary to him¬ 
self, though he did not throw it open to 
(German colonisation or to Christianity 
(805-806). The complicated campaigns 
against the Elbe Slavs forced the con¬ 
quered tribes to make a nominal accep¬ 
tance of Frankish su])remacy, but left 
them in other respects independent and 
so dangerous that the great organiser 
founded seveial frontier counties—the 
marks of Thuringia, Franconia, and 
Bohemia—and created a connected line of 


defence, strengthened by fortresses, along 
the Elbe, the Saale, and the Bohmerwalci. 

Here were situated the frontier marks, 
in which peaceful intercourse with tlie 
Slavs was developed, such as Bardowick, 
Magdeburg, and Itrfurt. In the north¬ 
west Saxon, Danish, and Slav territories, 
the frontier of the emigre was pushed 
across the Eider; however, Charlemagne 
left to the federated tribes of the Abodrites 
East Holstein, or Wagria, which was not 
conquered until the bloody conflicts of 
the twelfth century, x^tter the death of 
« - . the great emperor m 814, his 

own a ion einjurc naturally 

to pieces, and the Elbe 
aiav together with those of 

the south, with the exception of the 
Carentanians, broke away from French 
influence. New Slav states were formed, 
of which the great Moravian kingdom 
was the most important and the most 
hostile to tlie Germans. In Moravia and 
Pannonia the Slavs voluntarily acce])ted 
Christianity about 870, without obliging 
the Germans to make much effort loi 
their conversion. Bohemia and Moravia 
remained untouched by German influence 
for another century. 

The great Moravian kingdom had been 
hard pressed by the Emperor Arnulf, and 
was already in process of dissolution when 
the South-east German marks of the 
Carolingian period came to ruin ; the 
Magyars, a Finno-Ugrian people, burst 
into the district of the Theiss and Danube, 
and, like the Huns and the Avars, ravaged 
the higher civilisation of Europe, the 
morality and resisting power of which had 
never sunk so low as at the close of the 
ninth century, the age of devastation. 

German supremacy was thrown back 
beyond the Enns ; the more accessible 
districts of the Carolingian Mark became 
deserted; and the remnants of the 
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colonial population remained scattered in the Saale and Central Elbe to the Mar- 
mountain and forest valleys, surviving grave Gero, and the district on the lower 
two generations of this terror. The in- Elbe to the Duke Hermann Billung. Gero 
habitants of the Pannonian plains, who waged war with fearful vigour and with 
were chiefly Slavs, became serfs, and the reckless choice of means. In 939, when 
Slovacks were reduced to pay tribute ; informed lliat the Wends had planned a 
only the Slovenians or Carentanians re- surprise attack, he invited thirty of their 
mained free. A protracted frontier war chiefs, made thimi drunk, and killed them, 
was in process, which brought forth new lie thus ruled Hie Slars to the 

royal families, and in particular a new Havel as Hemiann ruled the 

Bavarian ducal house. ^ ® Baltic Slavs; but he was con- 

The conditions in Saxony were similar, ^ stantly supported by the king, 

The conduct of the uninterrupted fron- and the Wen dish wars ol the Saxon period 
tier war against the heathen Elbe Slavs thus assumed a chaiacter of imperial 
brought the ducal family of the Ludol- enterprise. 

fmgs to the front. This house - the Saxon Between 950 and 970 the Wends were 

emjicrors—continued the frontier war, constantly revolting. After the death of 

which was imposed upon them by tradition Gero, in 9b6, the king divided this district 
and necessity. The second ]>eriod of into five marks, from which were gradually 
successful struggle against the Elbe Slavs formed the Noithern Mark, or Old Mark, 
began, and Henry I. started by attack- the Eastern Mark of Lausitz, or .Saxony, 
ing the Hevelli in 928; with the Saxon and theThurmgiaii Mark—theMargraviate 
army, which had been reorganised lor the ot Meissen. Otto’s Wars with his German 
Magyar war. rivals, the Danes, for the mastery of the 

In the year 928 Henry I. attacked the North Sea and the Baltic territories, and 
Hevelli and captured their main fortress, the mark organised in 934 by his father 
Brermaburg, or Brandenburg, after pitch- and occupied by the Germans between thv 
- . ing Ids camp on the frozen Eider and Sclilci—afterwards tlu' Mark of 

Havel. ‘Tee, steel, andhunger, Schleswig- ar(‘ legendary achievements. 
d h three brought Brenna- Throughout this time German mercliants 

ran en urg ” In the same and German missionaries, those historical 

year the king stormed Gana, or Jahna, the pioneers of military and constitutional 
town of the Daleminzii, and founded the supremacy, had been visiting the marsh 
fortress of Meissen on the conquered and forest districts occupied by the Wends: 
territory. Here, again, the deieated popu- (iorman missionaries had also coiiie iace to 
lation was subjected tu ])il]age, while lace with the obstinate heathenism ot 
the warriors were put to death and the Scandinavia. In these frontier teiritoncs 
remainder sold into slavery. When Chiistianity did not S(‘cure its hold until 
Henry, in 928 and 929, invaded Bohemia, tlu^ ecclesiastical institutions of the Saxon 
which had been united for a generation jicriod were established. The bishopric 
under a duke of the Premyslid house, of Hamburg, founded m 831—an arch- 
Wenzel I., the later martyr and patron bishopric after 834 and the seat of St. 
saint, offered no resistance, but accc'pted Aiisgar, who first secured the title “ Apostle 
the land as a tributary fief from the hands of the North ”—was united with Bremen 
of the German king. Although Bohemia in 847, and remained under the Saxon 
several times shook off the German supre- kings the starting-piiint for missions to tlu‘ 
macy, the feudal suzerainty was upon the north. Otto 1 . made the bishojirics of 
whole maintained, so that the duchy and Schleswig, Ripen, and Aarhus, 

the later kingdom became a permanent founded in 948, subordinate to 

portion of the empire, and belonged to the Bisho* rics metropolitan see of Bre- 
(krman federation until its end in 1866. men. At that time, in 946 and 

By the further subjection of the Redarii, 949, the king founded the first bishoprics 
Abodrites, Wilzes, and Liutizi, all the land upon Wendish soil, Havelberg and Bran- 
on both sides of the Elbe as far as the Oder denburg, to which the subject Slavs were 
obeyed the first king of the Saxon house. obliged to pay tithes and tribute. To 
The civil wars, which fill the earlier these must be added the bishopric of 
years of Otto I., were accompanied by Oldenburg in Wagria—East Holstein— 
wars upon the Wends. The successor of known to the Wends as Stargard. 
Henry I. had made over the frontier Of In 968 Otto succeeded in his favourite 
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project of making Magdeburg an archbish- At the wish of Duke Boleslav, and with 
opric, inde]X'ndent of Mainz ; and to this the emperor’s consent, a special arch- 
the sees of Havelberg and Brandenburg, bishopric for Poland was organised in 
Meissen, Merseburg, and Zeitz, were sub- Gnesen ; seven suffragan bishoprics were 
ordinate as suffragan bishoprics. Thus to be subject to the new metropolitan, 
Christianity had secund a firm foothold including the bishops of Cracow, Breslau, 
in the marks, and the missions pros- and Kolberg, all to the disadvantage of 
pered among the refractory Wends, the metropolitan chair of Magdeburg, to 
However, when Otto II. was which the Poles had been hitherto subordi- 
B t on July 15th, q82, by nate. Only the Bishop of Posen protested 

OH Saracens in Ajiulia, the against this new organisation of the Polish 

® * Danes and Slavs renewed their Church and adhered to Magdeburg for the 
attacks in 1)83, and the patient achieve- moment. In that same year Hungary 
ments of fifty years’ policy collapsed was for ever separated from the Germ'an 
amid this wild disturbance. Havelberg Church, after Stefan I. had made Gran 
and Brandenburg w(‘re destroyed ; Ham- theseat of a ])rimate tor the whole kingdom, 
burg was reduced to ashes ; and the From that date Poland and Hungary 
Wends returned to the service ot their god continued a separate ecclesiastical and 
Cierowitt and the three-headed Tnglav, jiolitical existence, but the Germans never 
at the })laces of sacntice. Tithes and ceased to transmit their own civilisation 
tribute were no longer j)aid. and that of the west to their eastern 

The German nationality became power- neighbours. The kingdoms of the Piasts 
less between the Elbe and the Oder. The and of the Arpads resisted (ierman supre- 
onlytruemethodofsecuring Germanisation macy, which they recognised only under 
had not yet been discovered. (rcrmans had the immediate ])ressurc of German military 
t'litered the fortresses which the Slavs had force ; none the less the time apjiroached 
already l)uill or reconstructed, and Orman when German migration no longer 
wardens had replaced the Slav caslellans ^ trickle d, but flowed, into the 

nr Zupans. Only niuh'r the shelter of the Iwo countries: after that date 

fortresses had the land been cultivated Succcs^sful**^ agriculture, mining, trade, 
here' and there, and it was impossible for manufacture, and lowm life 

such a colonisation to put out strong roots were stamped with German characteristics* 
in the territory east of the Elbe. The Saxon emperors were more siic- 

Under the regency of Theojihano some ccssful in the south-eastern mark than 
campaigns against the Wends were under- upon the Wendish frontier ; the former 
taken between 986 and 990, but under had been shattered by the Magyars at the 
Adelheid (991-996) the frontier w'as barely beginning of the tenth century, but had 
defended. The Emperor Otto III., whose been restored m 995 after the victory on 
sympathies w^ere wholly foreign, and w’ho the Lechfeld. 

was absorbed by the dream of a universal Once again the rulers gave large tracts 
inonarchy, w^as sufficiently ill-advised to ol land to secular nobles, churches and 
diminish (jcrman influence in the east. It monasteries ; and again a strong German 
was at that })eriod that the duchy of and especially Bavarian immigration 
Poland emerged from th(' deep obscurity began. Like the East Babenberg mark, 
f)f the time, and Christianity made its way the frontier of which had been definitely 
liere under the dukes Mesko and Boleslav advanced to the Leitha since the Hungarian 
Chabri. About this time Hungary and w'ars of the Emperor Henry III., so also 
Httnfary aad ^ Christianised, the Carentanian or Styrian mark gradually 

Russia Adopt Denmark, Norway and broke away from the Bavarian duchy. 

Chrisiiaaity Iceland and Green- In view of the extraordinary independence 

land, followed in the eleventh of these south-eastern frontiers and their 
century. Inspired by sincere reverence princes, it was possible at a later period 
for the Bohemian Adalbert, his personal that larger independent states might be 
friend, who had been murdered by the developed there. 

heathen Prussians in 997, Otto III. made In the time of the Salian emperors the 
a pilgrimage in the year 1000 to Gnesen, imperial policy paid no special attention 
where a memorial was erected to this to the Slav districts on the Elbe. Colonisa- 
saintly martyr, whose corpse Boleslav had tion and missionary activity came to an 
covered with gold. end. It should have been the task of 
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THE BETRAYAL AND SLAUGHTER OF THE WENDISH CHIEFS BY THE MARGRAVE GERO 
Wars with the Wends occupied the earlier years of the reirn of Otto, these people being^ frequently in revolt. The Msirffraive Gero none too particular in his methods, 
hearing, in 039, that the Wends contemplated a surprise attack, invited thirty of their chiefs to meet him, and when they responded be made them captives and then killed them. 
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the territorial princes and bishops to 
continue the work which the empire had 
ceased to perforin. However, even the 
Saxon dukes of the family of Billung con¬ 
fined themselves to exacting taxation from 
the Sla\'s, but made no attempt to foster 
colonisation or Christianity. For a short 
time the arch])ishopric of Bremen, especi- 
M under the ambitious 

® Archbishop Adalbert, who died 

in 1072, whose diocese included 
^ the whole of North Eui'ope, 

revived the missions to the Slavs; he 
seems to have been the first to induce 
the Netherland colonists to bring the 
peat districts on the Weser under cul¬ 
tivation. He was sui)j)orted in 1046 
by the alliance of the Abodrite prince, 
Gottschalk, who had voluntarily ac¬ 
cepted Christianity. 

Christianity under the Wends soon 
made such progress that it was ])ossible 
to found the bishoprics of Mecklenburg 
and Ratzeburg. P»ut in a few years the 
reaction set in. The Liutizi attacked the 
Abodrites, who reverted to their old gods 
and obeyed the heathen j^rince, Kruto, 
after Gottschalk had been killed in 1066, 
and Bishop John ot Ratzeburg had been 
sacrificed before the idol Radegast. 

No fundamental change took place until 
the Saxon duke, Lothar of vSuplinburg, 
became German king on August 3otli, 
1125. The Elbe Slavs were again made 
tributary ; the sanctuary of Radegast in 
R('thra was destroyed; and even the 
Polish duke, Boleslav III., did homage to 
th(‘ emperor for Pomerania and Riigen. 
Christianity had secured a hold in Pome¬ 
rania in 1124 ; a ])ious German bishop, 
Otto of Bamberg, was an apostle of this 
heathen country. German customs and 
language crossed the Elbe in force, ex¬ 
tended over the wide river-valleys, and 
advanced towards the shores of the Baltic, 


These districts at the jiresent day are 
thoroughly German, and are, indeed, the 


Heroes of 

German 

Expansion 


centre of German strength and 
power. The time had come 
when the nation was in posses¬ 
sion of that superfluous 


strength which felt the need for conquest 
and colonisation. The age also brought 
forth those leading personalities required 
by every great movement, the heroes of 
the German expansion beyond the Elbe. 
These were the Ascanian Albert the Bear, 
the Schauemburger Adolf II. of Holstein, 
and Henry the Lion. 
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In the year 1134 the Ascanian Albert 
of Anhalt, the son of Otto the Rich of 
Ballenstedt, was invested with the fief of 
the Saxon Nordmark, a barren and 
swampy district then inhabited only in the 
west. There were no actual settlements 
in the Wendish territory to the east of 
the Elbe, and only historical claims to 
this imperial fief. In rapid succession, 
however, Albert conquered Prignitz, to¬ 
gether with Zauche, restored the episcopal 
chair of Havelbcrg in 113b, and concluded 
a treaty of inheritance with Pribislav of 
Brandenburg, so that this district, the later 
Middle Mark, came into his hands in 1150. 

The bishopric of Brandenburg was then 
revived, and it w'as finally possible for the 
titular bishops ol the marks, who had been 
driven from their dioceses for a century and 
a half, to resume residence. Together with 
Archbishop Wichmann of Magdeburg 
{li52“il()2) the Ascanian now devoted 
himself to the colonisation of the Slav 


districts on the Elbe. The conquests of tlu* 
sword were secured by the work of the 
ploughshare. As Ranke says : “ The* 

sword, the cross, and the plough 
co-operated to secure the land 

Massacres 

® Germany.” The colonisation 

SUy Races 

Elbe, which is most characteristic ot 
Germany, originated, however, not in 
Brandenburg, but further north, in Wagrin. 
Count Adolf II. of Hplstein, ol the lamily 
of Schauemburg, had almost exterminated 
the heathen Slav population of this dis¬ 
trict in a series of massacres. He then 


sent out messages to the Lower Rhine, to 
the Flemings and the Dutch, to the effect 
that all who wanted land might come anci 
receive arable and pasture land, cattle 
and fodder, in abundance. 


The colonists came and settled in small 


villages. Adolf II. also built a town ; in 
the neighbourhood of Buku, which was 
destroyed in 1138, rose the new town of 
Liibeck in 1143, which was destined after¬ 
wards to secure the supremacy of the 
Baltic and the commercial predominance 
ol the whole of Northern Europe. 

For fifteen years German colonists 
continued to enter Brandenburg. Since 
the Wendish revolt of 1157 the property 
and the rights of the Slav population seem 
no longer to have been recognised. The 
margrave distributed the land, where he 
did not keep it for himself, to noble lords, 
chiefly coming from the Altmark, who 
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had helped in the process of conquest, to 
bishoprics, churches and monasteries, and 
also to his ministeriales and knightly 
adherents. In some cases the Wendish 
nobles who had submitted were left in 
possession of their property, and amalga¬ 
mated with the immigrants to form a new 
race. Christianity seems to have begun 
in this quarter with the summons to the 
colonists from North-west (jermany; 
Bishop Anselm of Havelberg and the 
Premonstratensian Order were trans] )1 anted 
to the mark from the neighbouring town of 
Magdeburg, where the founder oi the order, 
St. Norbert, had been archbishop in ii2() 
and had died in 1134. 

The popular Cistercian Order did good 
service in the colonisation and Germanisa- 
tion of the north-east. The work of Albert 
the Bear was continued by his successors 
m those parts of Brandenburg which were 
acquired about 1260, the Ukermark and 
the Newmark, Lebus and Sternberg. 

The third of the royal colonisers of the 
twelfth century was the most powerful of 
them all; this was Henry the Lion, duke of 
Saxony and Bavaria. Originally he con- 
„ #1 tented himself with the tri- 

e ower ul Wendisli princes, 

thc^Uon including the Abodnte Niklot. 

Purely territorial interests in¬ 
duced the Guelf to initiate an aggressive 
])olicy against the Elbe Slavs, Alter the 
foundation of Liibeck by Adolf II., the 
( ustoms revenue of Bardowick, the chief 
commercial town on the Lower Elbe, 
belonging to Henry the Lion, began to 
dwindle, and the duke, by the right of 
the strong hand, dejirived the count of 
Schauemburg of his new town (1157-1158). 

This action redounded to the advantage 
of the people of Liibeck, for the Guelf 
overwhelmed this productive source of 
imposts with privileges. In order to free 
the town on the Trave from the molesta¬ 
tion of Slav pirates, Henry attacked the 
Abodrite prince, and made his territory, 
which had hitherto been tributary, a 
component part of the duchy. Following 
the example of Albert the Bear, he divided 
the conquered district among his noble 
comrades, among squires and knights who 
had joined in the expedition, and among 
bishops and monasteries. The three new 
territorial bishops of Liibeck, Ratzeburg, 
and Mecklenburg-Schwerin were invested 
by him personally, and not as were the 
bishops of Brandenburg by the emperor. 
In addition to the territory of the 


Abodrites, the modern Mecklenburg, he 
also subjugated Pomerania, though the 
princes, who were already Christians, 
were not dcjirived of their power. On the 
other hand, the Danes overpowered the 
last refuge ot piracy and heathenism, the 
Island of Rugen. In the summer of 1168, 
King Waldeinar L and Bishop Absalon of 
'Tu Hoskilde c onquered the strong 

Aiivoua. A deep 

Great^Idol was made upon the 

conquered by the action of the 
Danes, who broke the four-headed idol 
Swautewil m pieces, and threw it into 
their camp lire. It was only by secret 
intrigues that Henry the Lion could 
secure troin the Danes the cession to him¬ 
self of half the temple tieasures of Arkona 
and half of the tribute ot the island. 

The col<)m‘'atiou ot the lowlands on the 
right hank ol the Elbe disjdays certain 
featuH's which recur in the Cicrma.u 
settlements ol Silesia and Prussia, also in 
Bohemia and Hungary. I'he margrave, 
the monastery, the noble, or anyone who 
possessed a suptTahundance ot land, 
called in colonists, who were chieflv 
Saxons of the Rhineland, Flemings, and 
Nctherlanders, though here aiul there 
Central and lJ])per (Germans made their 
appearance. A contractor, known as the 
locator, divided the land appointt'd to 
him among the settlers who had come 
with him, and now became village com¬ 
panions. Again, some Slav township 
might he divided among the new comers 
when the lormer ])opulalion had been 
expelled. These new settlements generally 
took the form of villages with one or more 
streets, according as tlie houses were built 
in one or two rows : the land belonging to 
cveiy liousc formed a connected strij) 
extending to the wood or marsh. (Generally 
speaking, individual allotments did not 
exceed the average size of thirty acres. 

While the (ierman colonists of the Elbc^ 
and Oder district had taken possession 
of the mainland in the twcllth 

e gc of founded a 

ermaa countless number of villages, 
iLxpaasioA thirteenth century was 

especially the age of the foundation of 
towns. The process of Germanisation 
was not concluded, and did not show its 
full powTr until the foundation of German 
towns endowed with Ckrman rights— 
chiefly modelled upon those of Magde¬ 
burg. In the founding of towns a general 
plan was also followed, and we discern an 
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increasing Icchnical power of arranging 
detail. One or more locators stand at the 
head of the enterprise })roposed hy 
ecclesiastical or secular nobles. At a 
suitable spot, which is already inhabited 
in part, a market-place is marked out, 
which IS of large size, squaie and level, 
and is generally known as the “ nng- 
plalz.” 

Spaces are marked oft for the council 
house and exchange, and sites aic 
then metisured along the market-place 
for the settlers ; these are neither broad 
nor deep, in order that as inanv as possible', 
may shaie this ])rivileged position. In 
addition to this, a tew parallel streets ol 
aiqu’oach aie marked out, and the whole 
is surrounded by a circuit wall of con¬ 
siderable strength. In some cases new 
towns and suburbs are lormed, which an' 
united u])on occasion with the old town. 
The locator ranks as mayor of the town, 
in possession of privileges of eveiy kind. 

The town annually pays the land- 
owner or territoiial lord, alter the lapse 
of the stipulated period of exemption, a 


lump sum, which is contributed by the 
individual families, and becomes a smaller 
burden as the Wealth of the community 
increases. Whenever German municipal 
jirivileges are introduced, the process of 
develojnnent does not ct'ase until complete 
independence is secured. The mayor is 
assisted in Ins judicial functions by asses¬ 
sors ; the affairs ot the town are in the 
hands ot a town council, and the mayoralty 
is finally transleired from the lord ol the 
town to the community. When the 
community has thus become entirely free, 
file usual struggle begins between the 
mercantile patriciate and the industrial 
classes to s(*cure admission to the council 
and the state offices. This stage of dcvelo]^- 
ment, howewu*, was undergom! by every 
town in the mother country, and leappears 
in the colonial towns, though in abbn'- 
VIated lorrn. 

Together with the agricvltural village 
and the commercial or manufacturing 
town settlements, the mining colony 
forms a third kind of settlement. After the 
discovery ot the silver mines of Freiberg, 



THE STOCKAOED HOUSE OF A GERMAN FARMER IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY 
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THE HOMESTEAD OF A TEUTONIC CHIEF IN EARLY MEDI/EVAL TIMES 
Town life was unknown among the early Teutonic races, who dwelt in village settlements around which were fortifications 
of earth and wood that served as a refuge for the population The chiefs ruled over small districts protected by wilder¬ 
nesses, swamps and other natural boundaries, their own headquarters being stockaded as shown in the illustration 

tliehalf Slav Erzgebirge attracted not only ])()wcr facilitated the general triumph 
German miners, whose first slarling-point ol (acrman nationality throughout Poland, 
seems to have been the Hartz Mountains, and secured the com]dete (iermanisation 
but also other colonists. These completed oi the larger jiart of Silesia. The dukes 
the Germanisatiori of the modern king- enjoyed almost unlimited power and pro- 
dom of Saxony. Such colonies develo])ed perty, while the Church and the growing 
codes of their own capable ot ex])ansion, order of the nobles shared the privileged 
and in Moravian Iglau and Bohemian position of territorial lords. In conse- 
Kuttenberg the mining industry soon quence the ]X‘asant class, originally free, 
iormed centres similar to that ol Saxon gradually dwindled, and Was replaced by 
Freiberg. a disorganised mass ol occupants, subject 

All these institutions which arose upon to tribute, burdened by forced service, 
the old Slav territory are also found in and bound to the soil. There were no 
Silesia, which was entered by German Iree towns, although we can detect traces 
colonists at a later date than Brandenburg, of an early Polish town constitution, which 
Their invasion was directed by the power bears some similarity to the old Russian 
of the Church and the princes. town system. 

In Poland, which was regarded as be- After the lime of Boleslav 111 ., who 
longing to Silesia until the thirteenth died in 1138, Poland was broken into 
century, Christianity had become pre- petty princi])ahties, and Silesia also 
dominant so early as the tenth century, acquirecl a kind of independence. TIk' 
The Polish Church retained the traces ol neighbourhood ol Germany, the conneo 
its German origin, and in consciousness tiun of the dynasts with Gorman princely 
of this tact an attempt was made to counter- houses, the influence of (jerman women 
balance German preponderance by the and mothers, and of princes educated 
introduction of French clergy. Circum- in German schools, secured the advance 
stances, however, brought it about that of the Germans to the central districts 
in the twelfth century not only the Church, of the Oder in the twelfth century, 
but also, and to a greater extent, the ducal As in Pomerania and Mecklenburg, this 
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movement was a bloodless one, completed 
under the protection of princes of Slav 
origin, without the slaughter or expulsion 
of the non-German previous and present 
occupants—>a peaceful contrast to certain 
proceedings in Wagria, Brandenburg, and 
Prussia. Where the authorities failed to 
support the movement and the Polish 
p nationality was able tg maintain 

erman ground, as in Upper Silesia, 

• A Slavs were also left in pos- 

^ session. In the rest of Poland, 
whither the Germans advanced m the 
thirteenth century, with no less success 
than in vSilesia, an irresistible national 
reaction took place forthwith. 

The peasant colonisation of Silesia by 
the importation of German immigrants 
was begun by the German Cistercians— 
who Were first called in by Duke Boleslav 
the Long—to Leubus in 1175 ; these were 
soon followed by Premonstratensians and 
Augustinian Canons. The Germans settled 
in new or old villages—the latter were, 
however, in ruins— under the same favour¬ 
able conditions ns in Brandenburg. From 
the first moment the settlements of the 
tenant peasantiy struggling with the 
swamps and jirimeval lorests formed a 
salutary contrast to the scattered villages 
of the Polish serf population, who were 
both incapable and disinclined to work. 

It was not surjirismg that princes, 
bishops and lords began to found villages 
‘'of German right ” both in Greater and 
Lesser Poland. As Schiernann observes, 
“ The })rivileges of the German ])easant 
colonies consisted in the fact that they 
enjoyed immunity from the princely juris¬ 
diction except in criminal cases, while they- 
had free markets, freedom from imposts 
and military service, and were relieved 
from the manifold forms of forced service 
which oppressed the Polish peasant/’ 

Of the Silesian dukes none performed 
greater service for the Germanisation of 
the country than Henry 1 . the Bearded 
(1202-1238). Under him were founded 
such towns of German right as Neumarkt, 


Low^enberg, Neisse, Goldberg, Oppeln, 
Ratibor, etc. Especially after the great 
invasion of the Mongols and the bloody 
battle of Liegnitz on April gtli, 1241, the 
process of colonising and founding of 
towns received a greater impulse. At 
that time Breslau began its development 
and secured the privilege of Magdeburg 
in 1261, while Liegnitz, Landshut, Brieg, 
Glogau, Beuthen, etc.,were also prosperoiis. 
The Duke Henry IV. Probus, after the 
battle of the Marchfield in 1278, received 
Silesia as a fief from the German king, 
Rudolf L, and thus the political separation 
of Silesia from Poland was completed. 
United with Bohemia by the last Premys- 
lids after 1291, it became in 1327 “ feuda¬ 
tory to the crown of St. Wenzel.” During 
the time of Charles IV. it was once more 
prosperous, but upon the whole it remained 
a mere appendage of that kingdom. As 
such it passed to the Hapsburgs in 1520, 
with whom it remained until Frederick 11 . 
in 1740 asserted the hereditary claims ol 
the Hohenzollerns to Liegnitz, Brieg, 
Wohlaii, and Jagerudorf. 

The German clement in Silesia suffered 
no diminution ])y the union with Bohemia, 
though its eastern expansion came to an 
end. The Polish clergy declared against 
German colonisation in 1260, and from 
the time of Vladislav 1 . Lokietek (1320- 
1333) the Polish crown generally displayed 
a s})irit hostile to the Germans. This 
spirit predominated among 
o es as powerful nobility until 

u .. (lerinan innuence was entirely 

* broken down under th(‘ 

) agcllons, and the kingdom of the national 
Polish Schlachta began to decay. 

At the close of the fourteenth century 
the general culture of Silesia was at a 
low ebb. The nobles had degenerated, 
and were professional robbers ; the towns 
were impoverished, especially the smaller 
of them, and the peasants were over¬ 
whelmed by a stupefying servitude which 
was very little more tolerable than that 
of their Polish and Bohemian equals. 




THE KNIGHTS OF THE SWORD 

THE RISE AND FALL OF THE TEUTONIC ORDER 


H enry the lion seemed to have 

assured the position of the (lermans 
on the Baltic. The Osterlings, the German 
Baltic navigators, saiUid the sea as far as 
Gothland and the Gulf of Finland. Geiman 
factories existed before the end ol tlu.‘ 
twelfth century in Wisby and in (heat 
Novgorod. The Germans began to vie 
with the Scandinavians and tlu' Slavs 
for the possession of a world that had 
hitherto been inacc(‘ssible to them. 'I'lie 
ecclesiastical or secular ccjiiqueior and 
coloniser was now joined by the merchant, 
who had Ixhui a somewhat insignificant 
figure in the expansion of Germany until 
the end of the twelfth century. 

The prospects of further advance sud¬ 
denly became extremely gloomy ; the 
all-|)rotecting power of Henry the Lion 
collapsed, and Frederic Barbarossa 
divided the remnants of th * Guelf 
_ ^ possessions among his adher- 

S 7 he * cuts in ii8i. The barrier was 
n \ awav which had 

vanisii Kmg checked the advance 

of Danish conquest. The Danish king, 
Waldemar 11 . (1302-1241), overpowered 
Holstein, forced Mecklenburg and Pomer¬ 
ania to do him homage, brought Liibeck 
under his supremacy, and rc’ceivcd the 
confirmation of his possession of all 
lands beyond the Elbe and Elde from the 
Emperor Frederic IL, who, in 1214, at 
seventeen years of age, had come to 
Germany. In Esthonia the Danes also 
established a footing, and thence they 
menaced the new colonies of the Germans. 

Suddenly, however, fortune changed. 
Duke Henry the Black of Schwerin 
captured the Danish king and his eldest 
son, who bore his name, to satisfy 
a private quarrel, at the little island 
of Lyo, near Fiinen, in May, 1223, 
and brought them in safe custody to 
Danneberg. While Waldemar IL was 
confined in the '' king's hole," the (jeiinans 
again secured possession of all the terri¬ 


tory to the east of the Elbe with the ex¬ 
ception of Rugen. The king, when set 
free on Novemlx r 17th, 1225, attempted 
to recover what he had lost by force ol 
arms, but was defeated at the battle ol 
Bornhdvaxle on July 22nd, 1226. Tin* 
German imperial forces had no share in 
this great victory over the Danes. As 

^ affairs in the country on the 

Oerman 

Advance on i^)^^^^d ^vlth(nlt their hiter- 

^ ^ h'rcnce, so also upon the Baltic 

coasts the advance of Geiman nacionality 
continued without their aid. Their inter¬ 
ference, as a rule, was a hindrance rather 
than a help, and their lack of interest, 
U])on the whole, proved a benefit. 

At the tune of Waldemar IL a remark¬ 
able colonial settlement had been formed 
u]wn the shores of the Baltic on the fifty- 
seventh parallel of north latitude. Nations 
of foreign tongues inhabit(‘d the country 
south ol the Gulf of Finland—-Esthonians, 
Livonians, Com lander, and Oeseles—who 
belonged to the Finnish bianch of the 
Mongolian races ; to the south-west of 
them were settled Tndo-Ciermanic peoples 
—Letts, Lithuanians, Semgallians, and 
Prussians. The ethnical characteiistics 
of this region wen' complicated, even from 
])rimitive times, by the iiiiusioii of Finnish 
and Lettish elements and by the influence 
of Scandinavian immigrants. These races 
were, without exception, still in a state 
of barbarism, and none rose to any form 

u o It of constitutional organisation. 

HowSmMI 

IS nc s Wllcler- 

Prolected stockadcs, and 

swamps. Apart from village settlements 
there were also fortifications of earth and 
wood which served as refuges for the popu¬ 
lation when revenge or the instinct of 
piracy led to raids upon the country. Town 
life was unknown. While the Letts 
were occu])ied in cattle-breeding and 
agriculture, and also in hunting, the Finns 


How Small 
Districts were 
Protected 
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were fishers and mariners or pirates. The 
religion of the Finns was allied to Sham¬ 
anism. As regards the religion of the 
Letts we know that the old Prussians 
had a national sanctuary in Romovo, in 
which the high priest, Kryve-Kryvejto, 
tended the everlasting fire in honour 
of Perkunas and offered the sacrifices of 
victory. All the Baltic peoples 
.K believed in a life after death, 

p* as is clearly shown by the 

eop es objects found in their tombs. 

During the eleventh and twelfth cen¬ 
turies the Baltic districts were repeatedly 
ravaged by the Russians, who were unable, 
however, to secure more than a temporary 
payment of tiibute. In the year lojo 
the people of Novgorod built the fortress 
of Vurieff to overawe the district ; this 
was destroyed by the Esthonians thirty 
years afterwards. The modern Russians 
have, how'ever, given the old eleventh- 
century name to the German town of 
Dorpat, which rose on the same spot. 

It was not, however, fated for the 


The Germans gathered about their settle* 
ments, clearing the forests and setting an 
example of higher morality to the natives. 
But neither Meinhard nor his successor 
Berthold, who summoned the crusaders 
into the land and was killed in battle in 
iiq8, was ever more than a mere pioneer. 
After the retreat of the first crusaders 
the Livonians adopted so threatening an 
attitude that priests and merchants fled 
from the country. 

At this critical moment the right man 
appeared to found the predominance of 
the (Germans in the Baltic territories. 
This was the canon of Bremen, Albert of 
Buxhdvede—also called Albert of Appel- 
dorn—who had been consecrated third 
bishop ol Livonia. Before enteringhis new 
sphere of work, he siTured the favour of the 
Danish ruler by a personal visit, gained 
the protection of King Phili]) of Sw^abia, 
and was granted a crusading bull by 
Innocent III. In 1200 he sailed up the 
Dvina with twenty-three ships to the 
settlements of LLxkull and Holm, which 


Russians to bring (Tinstianity and the had been founded by Bishop Meinhard. 

('lements of civilisation to the Baltic He chose, howevt'r, a more suitable spot 

territory; this was the woik ol the for his residence ; at the mouth 

Germans, especially of the Low Germans, Town little-river Riga, at its 

who extended their linguistic area to the confluence with the Dvina, 

Gulf of Finland, while it touched the allied ® where a considerable bay 

district of the Dutch and Flemings on the appeared likely to invite nu'rchants, he 
west. German merchants first came from began the construction of the town of 
Gothland (Wisbv) to the gulf at the mouth Riga in 1201. In the following year 
of the Dvina. Sailing up the Dvina citizen settlers came out from Bremen and 
they came to Poleck and Witebsk, whence Hamburg, and even at the j)rescnt day the 
an overland route h^d to Smolensk in the civic shield of Riga combines the armorial 
district ol the Dniepei. It was, indeed, bearings ol Bremen and Hamburg, 
possible to reach Smolensk from Novgoiod, The Cistercians entered the new mona- 
but the road was longer, and in Novgorod stery built at the mouth of the Dvina in 
the Germans were exposed to the hostile 1208. The Order of St. Bernard was 
rivahy of the Scandinavians, who were follow'ed by the Premonstratensians, and 
older settlers m that town. Thus, the within a short time, in the extreme 
Germans, and especially the sailors of north-east, the two spiritual corporations 
Liibcck, gained a trading district tree from were livals in the work of colonisation. 


rivalry by this “passage of the Dvina.“ 
They left their country in the spiing, 
. , pitched their booths on the 

to Dvina in the summer, and 

,. * returned home in the autumn. 

Individuals even then began 


It was never possible, however, to bring 
a sufficient number of German peasantry 
to Livonia and to the territories on the far 
side of the Niemen ; the peasantry would 
not go by sea, and it was quite im- 
possible to reach this remote district 


to pass the winter among the Livonians by land without crossing hostile and 
and among the Esthonians. inhospitable districts. 


Missionaries soon ventured to Livonia: The German plough was thus unable to 

among these were the Augustinian canon conquer Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia 
Meinhard, who built the first stone church as thoroughly as Brandenburg and even 
at Uxkiill, and was consecrated bishop in Prussia. Hence the difference between 
n86 by the Archbishop of Bremen, the history of this Baltic land and that of 
Hartwig, and tlie Cistercian, Theodoric. the territory between Liibeck and Memel. 
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GREAT MEDIAEVAL CASTLES OF GERMANY AS THEY ARE TO-DAY 

In the late Middle Ages all Germany was a land of splendid princely strongholds, as witness the castled 
Rhine. Many of these castles are still inhabited, like that of the Counts of Eltz, shown at tbo top of this 
page, the picturesque Schloss Lichtenstein on the left, and the ancestral castle of the Hohenzollern on the right. 
None excelled in grandeur or beauty of site the Castle of Heidelberg, which is to-day a splendid ruin of its past 
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The struggle witli the Finnish and Order should pay no other service to ilic 
Lettish peoples did not begin until the bishopric of Riga, in return lor the third 
moment when the Livonians were regarded part of the land, than tlial of providing 
as subjugated and baptised—shortly after security against the heathen. 

1200. An occasional body of crusaders Meanwhile the Order had advanced to 
was then no longer enough to guarantee Esthonia in 1208, and in about nine years 
the protection necessary for colonial ex- had nominally conquered the country, 
pansion. Hence, about 1202, the knightly Among the Livonians and Letts a state of 
. K Order of the Brothers of the ferment had prevailed for a considerable 
Sword was founded by Bishop time, a sign that Christianity and (ierman 
g Albert, and confirmed by the civilisation had gained no real hold of the 

Pope in 1204. Thisecclesiastical country. In the year 1218 Livonia was 
and military brotherhood was organised threatened by a great Russian invasion, 
upon the same principles as the Templars, Bishop Albert then applied in his necessity 
the Knights of St. John, and the Teutonic to Waldemarll. of Denmark, who promised 
Knights, who had originated in the Holy help if the (iermans undertook to cede to 
Land. Like these Orders it was divided him all th(' territory he might conquer, 
into three classes—-the priests, the knights, To this they agreed, and the Danish king 

and the serving brothers—>among whom landed in X2iq with his naval and military 
the squires were to be distinguished from power at the spot where the town ol Reval 
the artisans. The uni form of the “ Brothers afterwards arose. A surjn ise of the 
of the Knighthood of Christ in Livonia Esthonians at the castle of Lindanissa was 
consisted of a whitecoat and cloak to which successfully repulsed. It was this battle 
a red cross was sewn, formed from two in which, according to legend, a n'd flag 
swords crossing each other, hence the name with a white cross descended from heaven 
‘‘ Brotheis, or Knights, of the Sword.’’ to lead the Danes to conthet. This was 
On service the heavy armour then in use the “ Danc'brog,” afterwaids the iinpeiial 
was naturally worn, though covered with _ banner of D(‘nmark. A war 

the cloak of the ()rder. between the Daiu's and Germans 

At the head of the Order was the Master, Esthonia was inevitable, as 

who was chosen by the Knights from the Order of the Sword had by 

their own class, and all the authorities of no means surrendered its old claims to 
the order, the Commanders, Bailiffs, etc., this district. For the moment the Order 
were unconditionally subordinate to him. made an arrangement with Waldemar in re¬ 
in important cases the Chapter was s])ect to ILsthonia, without the knowledge of 
summoned, which, however, could only the bishop, so that tlii' presumjituous Dane 
advise, and not decide. The number of now claimed tlu'. supn'inacy ol Livonia, 
the Brothers was never great ; like the This danger united the Order, and 
Order of the Teutonic Knights in Prussia, Bishop Waldemar then, in 1222, renounced 
they rather formed a kind of official or his claim to Livonia, for the reason 
general staff corps, to officer the local that he had never had that country 
levies and n'inforcements of Crusaders, in his power. Tn Januaiy, 1223, a revolt 
The Order was recruited chiefly from the of the Esthonians broke out, the castles of 
North German nobility as long as it the Knights and of the Danes w(;re reduced 
remained independent. to ruins, and in May, the Count Henry 

Hardly had Bishop Albert been invested of Schwerin captured the Danish king, 
by King Philip with Livonia, and elevated who, more than all others of his nation. 
The Kni Kis’ position of an imperial had threatened the German supremacy 

Stru lector 1207, when the of the Baltic. 

Indepeiulence return for its The Order of the Sword iiow secured the 

“ services, took a third of all whole of Danish Esthonia in the course of 
the land that was conquered or was to be their struggle with the rebels. More 
conquered thereafter. Forthwith the de- important was the fact that Waldemar’s 
structive opposition of the episcopal power blockade of Liibeck came to an end, so 
began ; the bishop wished to secure sole that crusaders, merchants, and Knights 
authority in the country while the Order could advance eastward from this point 
was struggling for' independence. Inno- ©f Baltic emigration. With their help it 
cent III. did not wish to institute any new was possible to reconquer the castle of 
metropolitan power, and decided that the Dorpat, which the Russians had taken 
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KNIGHTS OF THE SWORD AND KNIGHTS OF THE TEUTONIC ORDER 
The Brothers of the Kniehthood of Christ in Livonia, wearing: on their white cloaks the device of crossed swords in red, 
c^e tSbe dilti^ulshe^" of the Sword." TSose of the Teutonic Order,.wh ch eventoaUy absorbed the 

fomer brotherhOTX^re the symbol of the Cross. The above shows mUitaiy and priestly members of both orders. 

From th<* original drawing by W. K. tVigfuIl 
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from the Knights. The Russians were 
now reduced to impotence for a consider¬ 
able period by the Mongol invasion. The 
Germans were thus able to subdue the 
island of Oescl in a winter cam])aigu across 
the frozen sea, and to force Christianity 
upon the inhabitants. The subjugation 
of this piratical state concluded the polit- 
foundation of German 
Livonia. Before the death of 
Alt * Bishop Albert, in 1220, the 
Bishop Albert king, Henry VII., the 

son of the P'mperor Frederic II., had con¬ 
ferred Esthonia \ipon the Brotliers of the 
Sword as a permanent fiet, and ])ermitted 
the Bisho}) of Riga to coin money and to 
grant municijial liberties. After the dc'ath 
of this great ecclesiastical prince hard 
times came upon the land and the Order. 
Waldemar II. again secured jiossession 
of Northern Esthonia, including Reval. 

The OrdiM* of tlie Sword was oppressed 
by the bishops, who were jealous of its 
power. It possessed, indeed, a territory of 
730 scpiare miles in extent, whereas the 
five bishoprics of I^iga, Dor[)at, Oesel, 
S-ungalli.i, and Courland had only 870 
square miles between thc^m. The Ihother- 
hood, therelore, apjilicd for union with 
the Teutonic Order, which had meanwhile 
entered Prussia. Probably the Grand 
Master, Hermann of Salza, would have 
refused this request had not the Master 
of the Order of the Sword, Volkwin, met his 
death with fifty Kn ghts in battle against 
the Lithuanians on vSeptember 22nd, 1236. 

Thus, under Po])e Gregory IX., an 
amalgamation with the Teutonic 
Knights was concluded. The Master, 
Hermann Balk, came to Livonia and took 
})ossession ol all the land of the Order 
of the Sword m the name of the Teutonic 
Order. The claims of Denmark and 
Northern Esthonia were recognised for the 
moment, and it was not until 1346- 
1347 that the Danish territory passed 
into the hands of the German Order. 
^ After the first half of the 

Colonisation thirteenth century the fate of 
in the Hands 


of the Knights 


colonisation in the north-east, 


once occupied by a Teutonic, 
and then by a Slavo-Letlish and Finnish 
population, was in the hands of the Teu¬ 
tonic Knights. Until the fourteenth century 
the nation was in process of a develop¬ 
ment which is reflected in the history of 
the Order no less than the succeeding 
stagnation and decay. The last of the 
great knightly Orders of the crusading 
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period had originated in a brotherhood of 
ambulance bearers founded by German 
pilgrims, especially by merchants during 
the siege of Acre in iiqo. As early as iiq8 
this brotherhood of hos])itallers had been 
formed into an Order ol Knights on the 
model of the Temjilars, except that in the 
case of those who served the hospitals the 
organisation of the Knights of wSt. John 
was adopted at the outset. The Knights 
of the Hospital of St. Mary of Jeru¬ 
salem '' gave a national character to the 
new ()rd(n* by accepting only scions 
of the upper German nobility, not exclud¬ 
ing knights and, therefore, citizens who 
had a knigliGs standing in their towns. 

The uniform ot the 'hnitonic Knights 
was a white cloak with a cross ; the 
same emblem was worn both f)n their sur- 
coats and their caps, while the priests of 
file Order wore a white cowl witli a black 
cross. The centre of the Order and the 
residence of the (riand Master was at Acre 


until the concjiiest ot that city 111 I2qi by 
the infidels, although the Knights had 
meanwhile secured extensive possessions 
in Europe, amounting to a connectc'd 


The Knights 
Expelled from 
Hungary 


territory. Asearlyas 1211 the 
Kniehts had acquired a large 
sjihere of activity in Eurojie, 
when Andreas 11 . of Hungary 


summoned its members to Transylvania 


to fight against the heathen Cumanians, 


and rewarded them with tlu' Burzimland. 


The Order, however, jirotected the 
country from pajial inlluence, declined to 
recognise the supremacy of the a])ostolic 
king, and attemjded to gam complete 
independence, so that the Hungarians, in 
deep suspicion of these political moves, 
expelled them. 

At that time negotiations were pro¬ 
ceeding b(dween the Grand Master, 
Hermann ot vSalza, and Conrad of Masovia. 
This Polish petty jinnee was also m pos¬ 
session of the land of Kuhn, which was 
devastated by the heathen Prussians. 
The Cistercian monk, Christian of Oliva, 
the first titular bishop ot Prussia, had, in 
1215, undertaken a crusade into the 
heathen district bevond the Vistula, with 
the support of the Polish duke, an enter¬ 
prise which failed. When Duke Conrad saw 
that his own possessions were endangered, 
he applied to the German Order. Taught 
by the failure in Transylvania, Hermann 
of Salza first negotiated with the emperor, 
who, in 122b, readily gave away what was 
not his to give, by investing the Order 




MEDIEVAL GERMAN CASTLE, SHOWING THE DEFENSIVE USE OK NATURAL WATER 


With the land of Kulm and with all iuture the supremacy. Moii'over, thev wore left 
conquests. After some hesitation tlioDuke entirely free with respect to the Poles, and 
of Masovia abandoned his claim to th(‘ could ajipeal to their imiierial charter 
whole land of Kuhn in 12.30. The Order aqainst the Church and to the jirotection 
then offered it to St. Peter, whereupon of the Pojie against the empire. It must 
Pope Gregory IX. returned it to them be said, however, that the evils which 
ill 1234 as a jiermanent jiossession on finally overthrew the Order originated in 
payment of a moderate tribute. these conditions which then appeared so 

By this means the Order became inde- favourable. The Popes treated it as they 
pendent of episcopal power, wJiich in treated any other power, to satisfy the 
Prussia, as in Livonia, was struggling for momentary interests of their world-wide 
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policy; the bishops undermined the 
supremacy of th(' C5rder, in which task 
they were outwitted by its enemies, 
the country and town nobility. When 
the Polish petty jirmces were brought 
into a strong centralised state by their 
union with Lithuania, the Order learned 
the disadv''antage of the position that 
they had taken up, in the days 
o an s their s])lendour, In'tween 

Union with kingdom of the Piasts and 

the sea. Ibe em])ire, how¬ 
ever, for wliich the Knights had shown 
but little respect, made no offer to ])re- 
serve the loose l'>ond of union from rupture 
or foreign supremacy. 

When Iba inann ol Salza sent the Grand 
Master to Prussia in 1228, the coloni¬ 
sation of the \hstula district was proceed¬ 
ing from the fortress ot Nassau. With 
seven brothers of the Order he erected a 
wall and a ditch—the castle of Thorn — 
which IS supposed to have stood on the 
left bank ot the stream around an oak-tree 
the toji of which served as a watch-tower. 
Crusaders soon bc'gan to struggle 
against the heathen, and otlu'r peo])l(‘ ar¬ 
rived to occupy the space around the castle 
ot the Order. Between th(' years I 2 ji and 
ai'ose the towns ot Thorn, Kulm, 
and Marienwerd('r ; by the charter of 
Kulm, on December 28th, 12J2, the privi¬ 
leges of Magdeburg were granted to them. 

Alter the great defeat of the Prussians on 
the Sirgune, m 1234, the Order advanced to 
the S(‘a. Elbing was built in 1237 
colonised with settlers Irom Liibeck, who 
were allowed to live according the 
rightsol their nativT town. The important 
connection between the Older and the 
mercantile towns ol the Saxon Wendish 
district was thus broken. Both peasants 
and nobles came, the former with their 
‘'locators,'’ to tlie allotments assigned 
to them, and the latter to the great 
estates which tlu^ Order divided among 
them, in extent from 100 to 300 hides. 
—, p The })ower of the Teutonic 

of the Knights advanced continu- 

n 41. v j ously. In 1237 the union with 
ro cr 00 s Brotherhood of the Sword 

was accomplished, and the problem now 
arose of securing the coast connections be¬ 
tween the Frische Haff and the Gulf of Riga. 
The advance of the Teutonic Knights had 
already aroused the jealousy of the Pomer¬ 
anian dukes, who both secretly and openly 
offered help to the unconquered heathen 
and to the Prussians, who had already been 


The Power 
of the 

Brotherhoods 


baptised. The new constitution was 
also endangered by the Mongol invasion 
of 1241. though this for the moment was 
turned chiefly against the rival power 
ot Poland. The ])apal bulls urging (Tiris- 
tiaiis to the crusade against the Prussians 
rightly as.serted that the heathen Tartars 
were prejiaring a general destruction of 
the Christianity lounded in Livonia, 
Esthonia, and Prussia. 'Fhe union of the 
Tartars with the Russians of the (ircek 
Church in heathen Lithuania threatened 
destruction not only to the possessions 
ot the Order but to the whole of T.atin 
Christianity. The crusading enthusiasm 
was inflamed, however, by the greatness 
of the danger. 

At that time (1254-1255) Ottokar IT. 
of Bohemia undeitook his lamous crusadi' 
to Prussia ; Samland was conqu(‘rc‘d and 
Konigsberg w'as founded. An imjiortant 
step had thus been taken to si'cure the 
unitv of the divided Baltic colonies. The 
Older had now taken possession of the land 
of amber, and had mono])oh‘^ed this valu¬ 
able commodity, and mad(‘ it a staple 
article ol trade. At the same tinn* as 


Prussians 
Struggle for 
Existence 


Samland, Galinden m the lake 
district of Masuria also ('anu' 
into possession ol the Knights 
of St. Mary. At the moment 


when it S(‘emed that the Prussians had 


been overpowen'd, they began adi'Sjieiate 
struggle for their national existcaice, 111 thi' 
course of which the siqiremacy of the 
Order was more than once caidaiigered. It 
w’’as not until the yi'ars 1280-1290 and tlu‘ 
subjugation ol the Sudanians that the 
Prussian people was actually subdued, that 
IS to say, for the most ])art annihilatc'd, 
expelled, or enslaved. Only those wdio had 
remained faithful and had givim in their 
submission at an earlier date were able to 


live in tolerable comfort. The remainder 


of the Prussian people was gradually 
crushed undi'r the colonial jiopulation 
which overran the country. 


When Pomcrellcn was occupied, and 
the ca])ital was changed from Venice to 
Marienburg by the Grand Master, Siegfried 
of Feuchtw^angen, in 1309, the Teutonic 
Knights had reached the height of their 
splendour. In the last quarter of that 
same fourteenth century a ra])id and 
inevitable decay began. 

There was yet a task of historical im¬ 
portance before the Order—the struggle 
against the unbaptised Lithuanians ; re¬ 
inforcements of crusaders still came in, who 
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advanced against the heathen under its 
leadership. But the Knights of Western 
Europe in the tourteentli century had lost 
the heroic character of the age ol the 
Hohenstauffen ; they were \mi a carica¬ 
ture of their more capable ion‘fathers. 
However, the Order long ]M-escived its 
predominance against Poland, which had 
become a kingdom in 1320, as is proved 
by the Peace of Kalish in 1343. The 
Poles not only definitely reiioimcecl their 
possession of PomcTclleii, but also c(xl(‘(l 
some Irontier districts. The Lithuanians 
also learnt’d to fear the superiority of the 
(lerman arms, when they abandoned their 
Iron tier war! are for an attack u])on Sam- 
land in alliance with the Russians and 
Tartars ; at Rudaii, on February 17th, 
1370, they ex])erienced a defeat, winch 
was celebrated as the most biilliant 
exploit in the great })eriod of the Knights. 

However, it was not until the beginning 
of the next century—in 1405—that Ihey 
succeeded in securing the Lithuanian pro¬ 
vince ol S^imaitia, or Samogita, which 
hitherto had interrupted the communica¬ 
tion between Prussia and Courland. Thus 
it was not until the jieriod (U 


The Stringent 
Discipline 
of the Knights 


decay was at hand that the 
whole ol the Baltic coast lr(»in 


' the Leba to the Narva was 
under then supremacy In the course ol 
the lourteenth century the jiosition of the 
Knight^ had beiai consolidated both m 
llu' Prussian and in the Livonian terri¬ 
tory. These districts wen* ruled with an 
inni hand, while within the (.)ider itselt .a 
no less stnngt'ut disci])hiK‘ prevailed, 
W’hich educated the scanty but picked 
tloops ol the BrotluM's lor the work ol 
government. Alter the transference of 
the n'sidence ol the (hand Master to 
Marienburg the system of military bureau¬ 
cratic rule was biought to coni])letion. 

The state was W(“ll organised both lor 
defence and attack, and w’as based upon 
a sound financial system, wKile the 
administration w'as characterised by 
indefatigable supervision. C'(»mmittecs 
repiesenting every province met together 
ill the Grand Master’s castle at Marien¬ 
burg. Wonderful stories were current of 
the treasures w'hicli were preserved there, 
concerning wdiich only the Grand Master 
and the Treasurer could speak with 
certainty. 

As the Knights considered themselves 
the proprietors of the country by right of 
conquest, they held large estates in their 


demesne, and to the products of these 
were added the revenue in kind and the 
taxes ])aid by their subjects. Taxes were 
first levied m the filteenih century. A 
regular iiK'onie was })rovided by the 
regalities: the right oi justice and ol 
coinage, forestry and hunting rights, 
including bee-keeping, the use of watia*- 
^ ^ . courses, the market light, etc. 

Order’* ^ u ''om(‘ of the )ider m 

Resources riioney war estimated at 

** /,275,(70(). The large siifiply 

of natural pioduc ts which the Brotheihoi.d 
leceivcd from thi‘ demesnes by wa\' ol 
taxes and dues iiecessitat(‘d the provision 
ol intercouise with foreign markeds. and 
such w(‘ie lound in luigland, Sweden, 
and RiK.-^ia. Ai)art from amber, other 
artick's ol trade w’cie corn, jutcli, potash, 
building timber, wax, etc., thougli we have 
no means ol learning the value ot these 
ex]roits 

The extent of the transmaiiiio interests 
ol the Order may be gauged by the fact 
that about 1398 it sii])])ressed the ravages 
(d the Vitahen Brothers, an organised 
i)and of Baltic pirates, and occujiied 
(iothland and Wisby. This position, 
W’hu'li was the key to the Baltic north, 
was. howe\'(‘r snneiidered in 1407 to 
thi‘ king ol the Union, Erie VII. (XIII.). 

Next to the Order the Church jiossessod 
the largest amount 0} land. In Prussia a 
third of the territory wMs subject toecck'Si- 
jstical su]n'emacy, wdiich extended over 
tw’o-thirdsof theLivonias. Tojirevent the 
a c q 111 SI 1 1 o n o 1 s 111) rt'i n v po wer I )y 11 C h u rch, 
the Order ()j)p()sed tlu‘ devtdojiment 
of monastic liie, and gianted full liberty 
oiil\tothe immd'i'rnt Inars,who possessed 
no land, wa*ie jiopular in the towms, and 
w’oiked to convi'rt the heathen. Thus m 
the tenitoncs of theOrder there wTre only 
two monasteries ol any im])ortance, and 
these, wuth the land attachi‘d to them, 
had < oine under tlu^ jiowau' of th(' Knights: 
tliey WTre the ('isterciari foundations of 
Oliva and Pelpliii m Poinc'rel- 
leu. Knights and monks were 


Architecture 

Flourished 


at one intheii hall uneonscions 
and half intentional indiffer¬ 
ence towards all higher culture. The rule 
of the Order was thus unlavourable to the 
growth of science and literature and of all 
the fine arts : the most practical alone, 
that of architecture, became flourishing. 

The relations of the Teutonic Orderwith 
the bishops were marked by greater diffi¬ 
culty. This was not the case in Prussia 
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itself, as here bishoprics were generally 
occupied by brethren of tlie Order or by 
others in sympathy with its views, apart 
from the fact that the (h dcr was imme¬ 
diately subordinate to the Pope, and that 
no bishop would have ventured to pio- 
nouncc such a sentence as excommunica¬ 
tion U]K)n a member. The case, however. 
'I'k different m Livonia, 

I k Esthonia, and Oesel, where the 

P ^ ^ Knights were obliged to deal 
to the Pope cotidil.ons that had 

existed before its arrival, and had been 
complicated by the interli'rence of Rome. 

Only in Couiiand and Serngallia, which 
were conquen‘d for the first time by thi'in, 
did ecclesiastical affairs develo]> as in 
Prussia. When the Order secured the 
inheritance of the Brothers of the Sword m 
1237, Livonia was already occiijned by a 
number of ecclesiastical ])rinci])alities, of 
which Riga was the most important. The 
t'levation of Riga to tlu' ])osition of an 
archbishopric 111 1253 niade possible the 
formation of an (‘cclesiastical state in 
Livonia. 

The object of the Knights was to 
deprive the Livonian bishojis of that 
temporal jiower which had beim already 
wiested from the bishops ol Couiiand and 
Prussia ; the result was a series of severe 
struggles and a pcrmani'nt state ot tension 
between the opposing lorccs. At the time 
of its prosperity in the fourteenth century 
the Order was upon the verge of securing 
its desire. This was achieved by its con¬ 
nection with the episc()[)al vassals, who 
had become politically independent m tlie 
Baltic territories and had thus obliged the 
bishops gradually to conec'de all the rights 
of sovereignty to sucli leudatories as were 
pledged to military services. Th(' conse¬ 
quence was a cor])orate develtqmic'iit ol 
the vassal class, which was imj^ossible in 
Prussia and Couiiand, but was repeated m 
Esthonia during its subjection to the 
Danes until 1347. Though the alliance 
M*l*t between the Knights and the 

episcopal vassals was by no 
means permanent, it yet pro- 
vidcd the Order with a possi¬ 
bility of restoring the balance between 
its own power and that ot the bisho])s. 

In Prussia there was also a class of 
vassals pledged to military service, from 
which a landed nobility developed ; but 
the Order did not divide its supremacy 
with this class, but rather kept these 
members at a distance. Only for excep- 
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tional reasons was the rule broken that 
the Prussian or Livonian nobility and 
their Low Cierman relations were not to 
be admitted to the Brotherhood of the 
Knights. Tilt' Order drew recruits from 
Upjier and Central Germany t'veii when tlie 
(jiand Master had transferred his centre 
to the north. 

Tins exclusive a ttitudt' towards the native 
nobility sowed the seeds of an internal con- 
llicl, which assumed a character dangerous 
to the state of the Order in the filteentli 
century. During tht' loiirteenth century 
the Clcrman-speaking nobles who had im¬ 
migrated amalgamated closely with tlu' 
remnants of tlu' native nol)ilit\M>f Lt'ttish 
origin, “ the Wittungs.” The I irot iK'rhood 
conferred upon them the same lights as 
were enjoyed by tlu' other feudal nobles, 
as a reward lor their faithliil submissioTi. 

The great mass of the pojiulation in tlie 
villages and manois (aijoyt'd until th(' 
filteentli century a freedom which was in 
strong contrast to then later servitude 
and subordination. vSi'rfdom and o])- 
])ression W(‘ii‘ the lot only of the rel')cls 
among the Prussian tribes. Tlieii' was, 
_ . - bowexer. a diifei(‘nc(i Ix'tween 

^ tins haj)])icr portion ot tlu' 

the German 

o ^ Prussians ano tlie (leiman 
Peasants 11 1 i / 

colonial population, in so tar as 

the lormer were bound to “ uni inn I (‘d ” 

and the latter to ‘‘limited” seivice in 

war, the latb'r licmg confined to tlu' 

dclence of the country. At the sairiii tiino, 

(‘V('u the native villages seemtd to hav<‘ 

secured the jirivilegcs ot C'ologni', which 

gave the German peasant a very desirabb* 

amount ot freedom and mdejiendenci*. 

l'])on the whole, the rural pojiiilation 
of Prussia and Livonia Cvinsisted oi 
tributary peasants, who were mildly 
treated. They had hereditary rights ol 
ownershi]) to their house and land, and 
claims to forest, jiasture, water, and game, 
and upon occasion owncrshiji without 
liability to rent. During the ” golden ” 
time under the Grand Meistcr Wmrich ot 
Kiiipiode (1351-1382) there arc said to 
have been some x8,o(){) villages in all 
the territoiies of the Order. 

Prussia was a land of (ierman towns to 
a greater extent than Brandenburg 01 
even Silesia. From the outset the Knights 
of the Order occupied uncultivated terri¬ 
tories in alliance with the German citizen 
class. In the towns of Prussia there was, 
as formerly in German}^ a municiiml 
aristocracy under whom the towns 
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secured complete independence; here, 
too, there followed an a^^e ol stiug^^lc 
between the aristocratic and industrial 
classes which never ended (‘ilher m the 
comjdcte su])remacy of the one or the 
entire defeat of the otluT. 'Phe pecu¬ 
liar cliaracteristics of the Prussian and 
Livonian towns are denve^d from tluui 
attraction to the sea and the tendency to 
form alliances, which they manilested at 
an early date. Such alliance's w('re further 
stimulat(id by Russian carrying trade m 
districts where they had a common interest 
in securing the exclusion of all rivals. Thus 
there were alliances of Prussian towns -■ 
Danzig, Elbing, Konigsberg, Kulm, Thorn, 
Draunsberg—and of Livonian towns—. 


either supported or opposed the Hansa 
as they did. 

In the fourteenth ('ciitury the su])r(‘macy 
of the (ierman nation lv*gan to fade 
and the pulse of life at home and abroad 
to beat more slowly. The foreign ambi¬ 
tions ot the em])ire W(*rc replaced by a wis(^ 
domestic ])olicy. The expansion east and 
south came to an end: colonists were 
wanting and criisad > had ceasee.. The 
pojnilation had been dn.iinished by the 
ravages ol the Black D('ath and other 
plagues. Not only the jiroductivity but 
also the rcjiniductive power of the nation 
Seem diminished , stagnation and decay 
were universalL pievakmt. Eventually 
tlie neiglibounng nations, who owed so 



THE STRONGHOLD OF THE GRAND MASTER OF THE TEUTONIC ORDER AT MARIENBURG 

Started ony:inally as a icliRious society of German Crusaders, the Teutonic Order of Knights gradually became 
a military rather than a religious caste, and in 1217 it absorbed the Order of the Brethren of the Swoid, who had 
labouied to convert to Christianity Livonia, Esthoiiia and Courland. The Teutonic Knights held sway during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centimes. Belonging to the Oidei were many famous strongholds, the chief of these 
being at Marienbnrg, shown m the illnstiation Committees, representing every province, met together in the Grand 
Master’s castle at Mniienbnrg, and wonderful stones were told ol the treasiu- - which were preserved theic. 


Riga, Dorpat, Reval, Fellni Pcniau, 
Wolmar, WtMidcii -like the alliance of the 
Wendish towns, at the head ol wdiich wxis 
Lubeck, until all these iiiiions weie 
('ventually absorbed by the great and 
gi'iieral alliance ol tlie Plansa, to which 
also the Prussian and Livonian towns 
belonged, though they did not aliandon 
their narrower objects and couTcderalions. 

It was then found that the general 
interests of tlu' Hansa and the special 
aims of Prussia and Tavonia failed to 
coincide': quiircls ensued, and the Hansa 
launched a sentence ot boycott. The 
situation became the more complicated 
when the Older began to carry on trade 
on its own account, and was now 
a rival and now an ally of its towns, and 


much to Oermaiiy, abandont'd their de¬ 
fensive jiolKy lor exclusion and attack, 
menaced the acquisitions ol earlier days 
and pliiiiflered the eni])ire, which could 
protect it self neither as a wEole nor in its 
individual paits. 

The anti-CTernian reaction m the east 
reached its most daiigeious point in the 
kingdom of the Szlachta. Th(' Poles and 
Lithuanians delivered <i senes of vigorous 
blows which shattt'red the power of the 
Teutonic Order and made its territory 
the prev of foreign jx'oples. We ha\'(i 
here to chronicle not merely the cessation 
of German achievements or the degenera¬ 
tion of German institutions, but rather a 
number of permanent and irrecoverable 
losses. 
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Poland had long ceased to be a tributary 
vassal state of the German king; none 
the less Geiman municipal institutions, 
German right, and Cierman colonisation 
had secured an entry. Even under (^asimir 
the Great, who died in 1370, and Louis the 
Great, who died in 1382, the Polish state 
maintained a friendly attitude to the 
Poland German nation and civilisation 
which passtid its frontiers. 
iTi^diyto jagellon ot Lithuania 

e ermans Poland in 138b, 

and the heathen Lithuanians adopted 
Roman Catholicism, German immigrants 
and (ierman town rights were admitted 
to the newly converted coiintr^^ The 
union, however, of these hereditary 
enemies ])laced the Teutonic Knigliis in a 
dangerous position. I'he Poles regarded 
the Order as an unlawful intruder and 
as the plunderer of Polish territory. They 
could not forgive the occupation of Pome- 
rellen, tlie land of Knlm and Michelau ; 
and the new state founded by the Order 
liad cut off the approach to the sea. 

Polish hostility had been less openly 
expressed, hut the open animosity of the 
Lithuanians now led to an outbreak here. 
Before the time of the union of the 
Prussian and Livonian territories under 
the government of the Order, the Lithu¬ 
anians had been an obstacle to its further 
extension. Even in the fourteenth 
century Christian Eurojie shared in the 
continuous wars against the Lithuanians 
by sending crusaders. Now, however, 
the Lithuanians had become Christians. 

Foreign participation in the military 
enterprises ol the German Knights imme¬ 
diately ceased, and the previous religious 
excuse for a continuation of the struggle 
was no longer ]iossible, for on many occa¬ 
sions the religious war had been nothing 
more than a pretext. It was a struggle 
for power, and primarily for the possession 
of Lithuanian Samaitia, which advanced 
in a wedge-shaped form and divided the 
D r k halves of the territory of 

. the Knights. The Order had 
Saair** q^iarrclled with its subjects, 
who were weary of the burden 
of w’ar, and was no longer supported by 
reinforcements of crusaders; but none 
the less it continued its struggle with the 
Lithuanians, who were now Christians, 
and eventually secured the disputed land¬ 
mark of Samaitia. Lithuania was now, 
however, in enjoyment of the support of 
Poland. From the time of Casimir the 
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Great, the Polish army was well organised, 
and the Lithuanian prince, Witold, had 
rearranged the national defences, whereas 
the Order was obliged to enlist mercenaries 
for lack of other means of help. In the 
great battle ot Tannenberg, on July 15th, 
1410, the heavily armed Knights, trained 
for single combat, were overthrown by 
the vast hordes of light troops brought 
against them by the East. 

The heroic delence of Marienburg by 
Henry of Plauen saved the Knights from 
immediate downfall, and a tolerable peace 
was made at Thorn on February ist, 1411, 
which obliged the (jcrman rulers merely to 
renounce possession of Samaitia and 
Dobrzyn ; but the Order never recovered 
from this blow, for the reason that 
domestic disruption had begun. The line 
ot cleavage between the Brotherhood and 
its subjects became a yawning chasm which 
could no longer be closed. The landed 
nobility who yearned for the Irecdom of 
their Polish equals concluded treacherous 
alliances, the most important of which 
was the “ Lizard League,'' and endangered 
the existence of the community, while 
p . , the towns, led by Dantzig, were 
ruasia s commercial jealousy 

irrels the Knights and were merely 
awaiting the moment which 
would secure their independence. 

The aristocracy of the towns and country 
united tor common action. Henry of 
Plauen made an attem]it to compose the 
domestic differences ot Prussia by an 
organisation of estates, l)ut his efforts 
failed. The bold reformer was deprived 
of his Grand Mastership m 1413, while 
the forces of decay attacked the Older 
itself. Knightly and spiritual discipline 
disappeared, while selfishness and law¬ 
lessness gained ground. 

None the less the State of the Teutonic 
Order endured for a time, though its 
existence was embittered by domestic 
and foreign conflicts. A change for the 
worse began when the Prussian Alliance " 
was formed at the Assembly of Marien- 
werder on March 14th, 1440 ; this was a 
union of Knights and towns against the 
Order. The Grand Master applied to the 
emperor, and Frederic III. issued a 
decree condemning the . confederation, 
which then sent a letter of renunciation to 
the Order and offered the supremacy of 
Prussia to the Polish king Casimir IV. 
in 1454. The king graciously accepted the 
offer, and appointed as his representative 




ONE OF THE STATELY CASTLES OF THE GERMAN KNIGHTS 


Few chapters of histoiy are more interesting to-day than the strange mediaeval story of the various orders of 
knighthood that flourished in Germany and sought to extend Christianity by the sword. The sheer love of 
combat and lust of power were driving forces to these mediaeval knights than any spiritual impulse towards 

the Christian life. In this picture the artist has given a realistic impression of a Knight’s castle, admirably 
arranged for defence, every detail, to the place of the gibbet, as will be seen, carefully and ingeniously studied. 
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the leader of the opposition, Hans von 
Baisen. For thirteen years the' civil war 
which the Knights carried on with mercen¬ 
aries continued to rage. Even the (irand 
Master^s castle in Marienbiirg was mort¬ 
gaged to ])rovide money for the mercenary 
troops. wh(3 were drawn chiefly Irom 
Bohemia, and who sold the mortgage with 

Dcca of castles to the Polish 

cc^ o ^ . many a nobh' family in 

Order Prussia dei ives its descent 

inmi some ancestor who then 
gamed wealth as a header ot a band. 
Eventually the Order was com]fletely 
exhausted, and concluded a second Peace 
of Thorn on October 19th, I4()6. Western 
Prussia became Polish; and Polish it 
remained until the partition ot Poland 
(1772-1795). The (hand Master was 
obliged to do homage to King Casimir for 
East Prussia. 

It was not until a century after the 
Peace oi Thorn m i4(>b that the late of 
the Livonian territory ot the Order was 
determined. The Teutonic Knights 
remained in existence even alter the 
seculansation of 1525 ; at Mergeiitheim, 
in Wiirtcmberg, the previous luler of the 
Order assumed the title of Orand and 
Teutonic Master, and was thus styled 
until 1809, while in Livonia the Master 
of the army, who had been in any ease 
lor a long time independent, remained at 
the head. None the less, the prosjiects 
ot till' German nationality in this district 
weri' worse than in the Polish feudal 
state* of Prussia. The only (German 
elements in Livonia were towns and tin* 
nobility, who were chiefly \\Tst|)haliaiis. 
In this district there had been no thorough 
])easant colonisation, and m every quarter 
a clannish ])easantry of Letts and Finns 
had survived. The noii-(iei man elements 
felt lor the (iermans the slow hatred of 
the serf lor his master ; it was a hatred 
that loreboded no danger provided tha' 
no enemy gained a footing on Livonian 
WK ♦K However, the Baltic teni- 

«rc c Were surrounded by 

erm^s gj-ecdy neighbours, who rc- 
garded them as an easy prey ; 
such was the attitude ot the Swedes and 
Danes, the Poles and Russians. The only 
question was whether the Livonian Order 
would be able to make head against the 
divided forces of its opponents. 

Apart from the hatred of the Germans 
entertained by the original inhabitants, 
there were other causes of friction which 


facilitated foreign interference- There was, 
in particular, the quarrel which had 
continued since the days of Bishop Albert 
as to whether the (Order or the bishop was 
the true master of the country, and the 
comparative ecpiality in the forces of 
these two powers prevented the possibility 
ol ending the struggle. The bishops, who 
were generally the weaker party, often 
attempted to secure their own prepon¬ 
derance by treaclieroiis intrigiuis. The 
Order was also upon bad terms with the 
towns; Riga was itself often at variance 
with its own archlushops. ' 

The Livonian towns also had com¬ 
mercial interests of their own, which 
divided them from the Hansa, and exposed 
them to the hostility of the Muscovites. 
When the Relormation canu* into the 
country, neither the episcopate nor tlic 
Older ventured upon any decided step, 
as had been done in Prussia, but remained 
isolated, with their outward show oi dead 
Catholicism amid a Protestant population. 

For a wliilc the Livonian Order was 
able to enjoy jirosperity, 1 ui after a 
considerable interval, Ivan IV. 
the Terrible, renewed the war 


The Last 
Battle of 


v • k* it 1^1 Novembei, 7557 , 

the Knights - ,, t • i . 1 » 

and the Knights in power wi're 

once more m dissension as to whether they 

should buy Danish, Swedish, or Polish hel]) 

at iho ])nce of submission. It was an event 

ot decided importance when the Master 

of the aimy, Gotthard Kettler, apjilied 

to Poland. King Sigismimd Augustus 

accejited the protectorate ol the land of 

the Order and of the archbishopric, though 

at the price of the immediate cession of 

some frontier districts. However, the 

Order was defeated in the battle ot lirmes 

on August 2nd, i5bo, the last occasion on 

which the banner of the Knights apjiearcd 

in the battlefield. No alternative now 

remained. Livonia beyond the Dvina 

submitted to the king of Poland in X5bi. 

The Privilcgium Sigismundi Augusti of 

November 28th contains the constitutional 

arrang(*mcnt by means of which the Order 

was able to maintain its existence as a 

separate organisation for another three 

centuries under foreign rule. George 

Kettler received Courland and Semgallcn, 

with the ducal title as an hereditary fief 

dependent upon Poland, and made Mitau 

his capital. Esthonia with Reval had 

submitted to Swedish supremacy some 

months earlier in the same year, that is, 

in June, 1561. Richard Mayr 




THE DARK AGES OF THE CHURCH 


AND THE DEGRADATION OF THE POPES 


^HARLICS’ kingdom ol God was a unity liarmcmy with tiu' views cdn ady ju'cvailing 
^ which could not l)e maintained hy Ins in i)ie lAankidi ('hurcli that tlu ( hnreh of 
pious son Louis : it was broken into tlie country should be subject to tli(' riih'r 
a plurality of nations. All who had the of the laud. 'I'he Pojie’s uU-x ov(‘rthiew 
weliare of the Church at heart would these traditions, ]aoposing, as t did, to 
naturally strive to jin'servc' this unity, in secure the contrary object, the supnnnacy 
spite of ])olitical disruption. TIi(‘ ])resent of the Church ovc'r secular jiriuces. 
task Ixdore th(‘ Church, tlu^ (‘duration oi Heiux* the great struggU* was 

the half-civilised nations, could be per- ® inevitable. And no l<.‘ss inovit- 

lorined only if it were hindered by no rd)l(‘was a return to the tlu'ones 

boundaries ot nationality, it its power were ^ ^ * of Charles ; but as long as the 

evc'iywhen' the same, and acting liy whole ideal of the kingdom of God upon 
iinilorm means. Lcing ago the papacy earth was not surn'iidered, the struggle' 
had n'garded itscdt as tlu' C(‘ntre of the would continue until the Church attained 
universal Chundi, st.mdmg far abo\e all her goal. 

jiolitical change'. Ibit how could these Tlie (]ii(^stu)n then arose—who would 
asjiirations be tulfilled ^ support the ]>a])acy m this conllicl. Evi'ii 

Tt was nnpossibU‘ that ( hurch and undei T.oiiis the Pious we can observe the 
State should advance upon "'t'])arate t(*rrij)le division which se])aiated the 
paths, continually thwarting ('iie another tiieuds ol Chiircli and State'. When the 
lor the leason that their Iioundaiies emperor’s sons, tor the' se'cond time, took 
were' coterminous. The idea which uj) arms against their lather, the' Pope 
(diaries the' (iicat liad so brilliantly is also to Ix^ ound in the caiuf) oi the 
K'alised was too sjile'iidid and too illunn- le'bels. I'he bisho])s we'R' divided in their 
natmg to CLdinit this linal possibility. The attitude. 

objc'ct now Ix'loie’ the Chundi must lie a Seinie there we'R' who consoled their 
new kingdom ot (hid, with the Pi)]H' at its conscience with the theory that the Pope 
liead. The Emperor Charles had lorined a acted as Christ’s representative, on behalf 
What the (iod and obliged of the jx'ace' of the Cduiredi ; and to this 

® the Church to serve' him in its extent the emperor was also bound to 
Dem^andea sphere; the kingdoms ol obedience to the j)a])acy. Others gatliered 

the world were now to serve round their emperor, and sent a elex'ument 
the Popes lor the same object. Not until to the Pe)iX' m which they feanineied him 
this ideal was realised would peace and of liis oath ol fealty, and declared that 
harmony reign, thouglx it was not likedy tliey would rcluse him tlicir fellowship 
that the transformation would be com- .should he decline submission to his 
pleted without severe struggles. The master. The Pope himself was over¬ 
theories of Charles had met with thrown. But those Frankish prelates who 
unanimous support, because they were in regarded the papacy as the sole guarantee 
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for the unity of the Church advanced 
a number of claims on ])chalf of papal 
authority, which revived the courage of 
the Pope. In the Pope was centred all 
authority and the sui)remc power of tlio 
Apostle Peter ; it was for him to judge, 
and to be judged of none. This theory 
becomes more definite and general among 
XK n West Frankish bishops 

Aim /*** when the actual division cT 
the empire had taken place, 
there was an anxiety to see the 
Church and its bishops seciir(‘d against 
the secular jirinoes, and to make tlie 
Churcli a great and independent powei ; 
further, in order to secure gcaieral recogni¬ 
tion lor these views, the boldest and most 
far-reaching of all forgeries was performed. 
The new regulations devised under new 
circumstances to secure the prosperity of 
the Church were given the stamp of jirimi- 
tive laws. Three ol these foigeries weie 
produced. The first two, the so-called 
“ Capitula of Aiigilram and the Collec¬ 
tion of Capitularies ot Benedict Levita,’^ 
are pieces of bungling : but the third, 
“ The Pseiido-Isidorian Decretals," was a 
magnificent piece of effrontery. 

'I'lns collection of ecclesiastical law, 
ascribed to Isidore of Seville, who died 
ill 636, but concocted within the Frankish 
Empire, was increased by a number ot 
ialse decretals, which were dated as 
belonging to the first Roman bishops. 
Nearly one liundred lorged papal letters 
were inserted in the collection, apart 
from other well-known ])ieccs of the same 
kind. Of these latter, one was the “ Dona¬ 
tion of Constantine,” probably iabneatod 
in the time of Pijipiri and already cited 
against h m ; the document <isscrted that 
the ICmperor Constantine, when healed of 
leprosy by Bishop Sylvester of Rome, 
airanged that the bishop should bo supreme 
over all priests m the world, that his chair 
should be superior to the emperor’s throne, 
that senatorial lionour and consular rank 
should be given to the clergy 
mperor served the Roman Churcli, 

The Po'e^ ^ should in conse¬ 

quence have the right of deco¬ 
rating their horses with white trappings. 
When the Pope in his humility declined to 
wear the golden crown the emperor served 
him as a squire, holding the bridle of his 
horse, and promised him the possession of 
all the provinces in Italy and the northern 
districts, transferring his own capital from 
Rome to Byzantium. Thus, what the 
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emperor was to be henceforward in the 
East, the Pope was to be in the West in 
virtue of Constantine’s Donation. 

In the case of the newly forged decretals 
we must distinguish between their inten¬ 
tion and their actual influence. The object 
was the elevation, not so much of the papal 
as ol the episcopal power. It was declared 
that according to tlic Apostle Paul no 
secular court had jurisdiction over a priest. 
Only the provincial synod could proceed 
against a bishop ; neither he laity nor 
the iiilcrior clergy could he admitted to 
the ])roceedings as plaintiffs or witnessc's, 
though seventy-tw'o witnesses weie de¬ 
manded. That the forcilile ex])ulsion of a 
bishop might be made impossible it was 
provided that no charges against a bishop 
should bo considered until he had bc'en 
completely restored to Ins rights and pro¬ 
perty. In order to preserve the episcopal 
jiower against secular violence principles 
were announced concerning tlie ])apacy 
which made it the “head of the whole 
world ” ; the })apal cliair was invested with 
a right of final decision m all ecclesiastical 
matters. Only the Pope could summon 
„ r synod, and all questions 

difficulty must be submitted 
to him. The world at large 
therapacy unaware ot the fraud, 

and these falsifications thus actually 
contributed to give the papacy an 1111- 
examjded elevation in the eyes of the 
])iiblic. We have a fine example here of 
th(i nemesis of liistory. To secure a 
desired standi)oint for themselves the 
clergy assigned an immoral ascendancy to 
the i)a])acy. But the Popes then used 
their supcriorily for the subjugation also 
ot the clergy, and their yoke was heavier 
than that which lay jinnces had formerly 
imposed, and no treachery or deceit could 
avail to shake it off. 

The first Pope who appealed to these 
false decretals as though they were recog¬ 
nised documents was Nicholas I. (858- 
8(:)7). He may be called the first mediaeval 
Pope. He was also the first Pope who 
was not only consecrated but also crowned 
• upon his accession ; for he was the first 
to assume supremacy over the princes of 
the nations, in order to facilitate the 
exercise of his supremacy over the Church, 
and for this purpose he declared himself 
lord of the united kingdom of God upon 
earth. In his opinion the Christian Church 
was based upon the papacy ; upon the 
existence of the papacy depended not only 
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the religious, but also the social and 
political order of the world. Within the 
Cnurch the Pope was an absolute monarch ; 
his word was God’s word, his action (h)d’s 
action. The synods could only execute 
ihi) decrees of the Po|)e, while the bishojis 
were merely his commissioners ; “ their 

capacity is to be measured by their sub¬ 
ordination to the papal chan.” 
The emperor and all otluT 
are concerned only 
with secular attairs. Heme 
there can be no secular judgment oi the 
clergy, and st'cular laws can m'vei bar 
ecclesiastical lights. Should the contra¬ 
diction occur, secular law is theieby 
proved unsound, for evcai in purely polit¬ 
ical matters the jirinces were bound t(; 
fulfil the Pope’s ordeis. To the Po])e all 


The Pope 
Above Kings 
and Princes ^ • - 


l>o'\- down. im]H‘rial < 


the rulers ot the earth must 
Hence a king who goverii(‘d 
badly, m the Po])e’s judg- 
mc'iit, was not alawlul pniua‘, 
bin a tyrant against whom 
rev’olt was obligatory. And, 
above all things, the em])cror 
must nevc'r forget that lus 
Clown was given him by the 
Po|)(\ 

Nicholas ruled in full ac¬ 
cordance with this theory. 

Kmiierois or kings, bishops 
or archbishoiis, might at¬ 
tempt to maintain independ¬ 
ence of ideas or position, 
opposition might arise from 
the Past or Iroin the West, 
his own legati's might prove 
incompetent to javserve his 
but never did he diverge a haii’s lireadth 
from his ])rinciples. His victories w^ae 
by no means invariably brilliant, but he 
always maintained his claims to be a 
ruler by divine right. 

In accordance with these j^rincijdes his 
successors devoted their attention to 
limiting the imperial ]>ower. Pventually 
they were able to conter the mighty crown 
of Charles the Great upon a Carolingian 
vassal, a duke of Sjioleto. They had failed 
to consider that it the “protector” were 
no longer master his protection would 
disappear, though it was especially ii' eded 
against the defiant Roman aristocracy, 
who were anxious to secure the temporal 
supremacy of the papacy The rapid 
degeneration of the papacy became plain 
when it was no longer subject to the 
political and moral influence ot the 
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POPE JOHN 
Ho was elected to the chair of 
St. Peter through the efforts of 
Theodora, the wife of a senator, who 
had chosen him as her lover, and 
desu ed that he should be near hei 

supremacy. 


Teutonic nationality. In the eighteen 
years betw^nui eSgb and 914 no fewer tnan 
ihirlecn Tojies were overthrown. 

Jolm X. had ascended the chair of St. 
Peter. As a deacon he had often becai 
sent to Rome from Ravenna, where 
Theodora, the wufc of a senator, had chosen 
him as her lover. In order to keej) him 
about her person site secured his dection 
as Popo. Anolhci woman, by name 
Maroz/ia, succeeded in throwung him into 
prison. She had a “ spiritual son,” as 
she called him, by an earlier Pope, and 
this man she I'aised be the pajial chair 
in ()3i. Hei “ secular son,” x 41 bcnc, 
governed the city as patricms. Slu 
offered her hand to the treachertnis and 
voluptuous Prince Hugo of Pioveiice, who 
came to Kouk' hojimg to secure the 
rown t hr (High his wife. Their 
marriage v;as celebrated m 
the caslle oi St. Angelo, 

^ but Albonc. fearing for his 
])ositi()n and his life .is a 
result of this connection, 
vouschI the people to arms. 
The bridal (‘')U}>le WTi e forci'd 
to let thems('lv(‘s down Irom 
the castle by a rope, and 
A’berie, w^ho was a}>pointed 
ScMiator ol the Romans, im¬ 
prisoned his mother Alter 
a leigii of twenty years, 
wh<m he felt the aj)proa('li 
of death, lie convened m 
St. Peter’s ('hurrh a inectmg 
ot the ecclesiastical ami 
secular magnates oi Rome 
lus sou as tlie heir to Ills tem- 
jioral jiower, and as tlu' future successor 
to the jiapaey. Hence in no long time— 
in ()55—this youth of litteen years was able 
to unite tlui spiritual and temporal pow’ers. 
This John Xll. “loved,” as an old 
chronicle states, “ a multitude of women.” 
His hie was passed 111 hunting, play, and 
diunkeiiuess. He is said to have conse¬ 
crated a d(‘ocon m tlie stalilcg 
after offering a libation to tlu' 
ancient gods at a dinner. The 
results that occurred were only 
to be expected when tlie papal crown 
became the pla^/thing, not only of the 
nobles, but also of \\w\r mistresses. The 
influence ot tlu) papacy u]ion the Church 
outside the w^alls ot Rome became ])rac- 
lically iiou-existent, and every national 
Church w^ent its own wHiy. None the Jess 
these miserable or scandalous creatures of 
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wild factions or fair women did not hesitate divided the various properties of the 
to issue proclamations in the unctuous monastery, took wives, reared up families, 
and lofty style of their predecessors, and plunged into a voluptuous life. The 
John X,, who had been raised to the papacy holy vestments for the Mass were turned 
by his concubine, did not hesitate to into clothes for their concubines ; braci^lets 
scold an archbishop who was famous for and earrings were made from the altar 
his faith'111 devotion to duty because he vessels. The Christianity of Italy was 
had conleired the gifts of the Holy Spirit on the point of extinction if no external 
Dera of though they were earthly ' help were forthcoming. 

eray o upon an unworthy Among the Teutons the new faith had 

. ® 11‘cipient. Again, in a letter been n‘ceived with deep feeling and 

to another archbishop, he could n'ligious seriousness. Here we may ob- 
boast of rjs personal jirowess in battle seiv(* among the bishojis a i^oalons desire 
and could speak of his inexpressible griet to influence the people for their good, the 
to hear ot scandals from different parts of spirit which supported the talse decretals, 
the world, by which be could not but be and the ideas ot sujiremacy entertained by 
pained, as tlae cares of the whole world a Nicholas ; humble submission to, and 
were incumbent upon him. As the news veneration of, the Church was their 
of the a]ipa11ing degeneration of the papacy object. 

gradually spread abroad the reverence The sound system of education initiated 

for sacred things was bound to diminish, by Charles the Great and his scholars 
In Italy, where the papacy was before was a barrier against that thaumaturgic 
the eyes ot the people, a rapid decay of spirit which had passed Irom the Gr.eco- 
religious life became obvious m this very Roman world to the Frankish kingdom, 
period. The traditional ceremonies were and had become associat(id with heathen 
indeed continued. This task being the sup(*rstition. This tendency was able 
sole reason for the existence' of the clergy, to develop unchecked undci the siu'cessors 
the taste for education and science gradu- ^ ^ of Charles the Great, ft was 

ally but inevitably deserted them, and most zealously forwarded by 

the ignorance ol the Roman clergy be- Relics 

came a byword among other nations. To to secure the rcverciu e ol 

the assertion of French bishops that the people as the i-josscssor ol divine 
science was practically unknown in Rome, power and the guardian against all the 
tlu' jiapal legate could reply : “ Tlu' powers ol darkiu'ss. Kv('ry church and 

re]! resent at ives of Peter and their scholars every monastery therefore attomjited to 
will have neither Plato nor Vhigil for then gam ])ossessu)n ot some relic. It set'ined 
masters, or any other philosoj^hic cattle, impossible to imjircss the rude minds oi the 
Peter did not know everything, and yet he t)e(>j)le more deeply than by showing some 
Ivcamc the doorkeeper ol lu'aven.” su])ernatural jiower proceeding fnjin tlu'se 

Togclh('r with this sell-satisfied ignor- remnants of decay. The moie jneposterous 
ance we may observe another tendency the character assigned to these treasur(*s, 
wJiich turned to heathen authors for that the greater tlieir value. In one rnon- 
satisfaction which had been jireviously astery was disjilayed at that time a pu'ce 
found in religion. It was not the great of the cradle in winch Christ had lain 
and noble thoughts that were admired m and the candle which had burnt at His 
these authors, hut their heathenism and birth, a juece of the wood ol which Peter 
the shortcomings of their culture. Through had wished to make three tabernacles upon 
TheCier *s them and the IMount of Transfiguration, and the 

Terrible*^*^ * through appealing to their milk ol the Virgin Mary. 

Degeneracy more educated It must be said that the number of 

clergy degenerated into actual - relics offered for sale increased so enor- 
barbarism. The truest worldly wisdom mously that apprehensions of possible 
was the unbridled enjoyment of life. Not deceit began to arise. In those cases 
only the laity, but Popes, bishops, and the an attempt was made by a three days' 
clergy lollowed this tendency unashamed; fast to induce God to prove the 
even the centres of enunciation, the monas- genuineness of the saint's body by a 
teries, were earned away by the movement, miracle. The celebrations held upon the 
In Santa Maria di Farfa the monks translations of relics resembled triumphal 
poisoned their abbot, fought together, processions. The bands that joined the 
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procession increased at every stage of the 
]()urney, for the holy relic might perform 
a miracle at any and every moment upon 
the way. If no other miracle were to 
be seen, it often happened that after a 
heavy night's rain the heaven grew 
splendidly clear upon the morning when 
the relic was to resume its journey. 

There Was, however, something even 
greater than these relics of the saints, for 
the Church in her services had Christ 
her Lord present in person. The abbot 
Radberlus taught that in the Mass the 
liread and wine were changed into the 
body and blood of Christ by the words of 
the priest, and that in consequence blood 
was often to be seen upon the host, or 
that a lamb might be seen upon the 
altar. Cbeat was the power that had b(‘C‘n 
given to the Church ; the simplest person, 
when once the Church had made him a 
priest, could ])erlorm this highest of all 
miracles, and bring down the lofty King 
ot Heaven from on high. With what 
reverential awe must the people have 
celebrated divine service when at any 
monumt Christ might show to the eyes ol 
(hose present the mystery 
e urc s beneath tin* forms 

Power over ^ 

Evil Spirits attempt to 

withdraw tht‘ peo])le from their faith in 
the old gods jmived iinsucce.ssiiil. They 
might indeed ho persuaded to jiraise God 
tlu' Father Almighty, and to renounce the 
devil and all his vvoiks ; but they retained 
a tirm conviction ot the powers ol those 
demoniacal spirits who tilled tlu‘ world. 

'riieie was no surer means ol securing 
the reverence and obedience ol (he masses 
t(j the Church than by representing the 
Cluii ch as triumphant oveV the dark powers 
of evil s])irits. Hence the people were taught 
to obtain consecration tor the house 
in which they lived, for the spring from 
which they drank, for the bread which 
they ate, for the orchard and the field 
from which they gained their harvest. The 
first cars of corn, the first ajiples, the first 
giajies, eggs, cheeses, and meat were 
brought to the church that the blessing 
of the Church might j^ireserve all from 
harm. It was thought well to say a blessing 
upon the dogs when the cattle weie 
driven to the pasture, upon the bees when 
they left their hive, upon caterpillars and 
sicknesses, that they might pass away. 
The Church failed to appreciate the 
danger that the ignorant population might 


modify these Christian uses and formulae 
to the form of their old heathen magical 
rites, that the old heathen superstition 
might merely assume a veneer of Chris¬ 
tianity. She also disregarded the danger 
that such action might cause Christianity 
to be regarded as nothing but a means ol 
protecting mankind from earthly misfor- 
^ , . tunes. Deeper minds must have 

hoped ihat a more spiritual 
^ , conception td Christianity 

would lake root m the future. 
Many centuries passed before this time 
came, and when it arrived these distorted 
ideas were so firmly established that they 
have never been entirely e.xtirjiated. 

The confessional was an institution 
that develo})ed m the same direction. 
Everyeme had now to, come to confession. 
If all were not conscious of their sins, 
the priest was obliged to begin an examina¬ 
tion, and to address the penitent in such 
terms as these : “ Perhaps you do not 

lemember all that you have done ; I will 
therefore question you. Have you com¬ 
mitted murder ? " The result was in¬ 
evitable ; the conscience was certainly 
awakened to what was forbidden by God, 
but in such a way that people learned to 
regald their own sms without sorrow or 
shame. 

The sense of ])enitence that transforms 
mankind was hindiued, if not entirely 
destroyed, by this cpiestioning, lor the 
reason that such (examination aimed merely 
at inducing men to confess the sins they 
had committed : that is, to confess where 
true shame would forbid their utterance. 
A knowledge of evil was thus produced, 
which, far from imjiroving, rather deadened 
the conscience. The theory was that th(‘ 
jieiiance im])osed upon the sinner would 
deter him from a repetition of the offence, 
and therefore improvi^ him. 

But as the acknowledgment of sin, at 
which such confession aimed, brought no 
inward change, confessors found them- 
selves obliged to modify the 
** weight ot th(Mi penances, 

F^*'our** because in these times the 

zeal foi penance is no longer 
what it was." A man, for instance, who 
might have been condemned by the old 
rules to bread and water for a year, was 
now commanded to fast in this manner 
only for one day in the week. Even so 
little as this often proved unattainable. 
Thus the time of penance was abbreviated, 
and the deficiency was filled by the saying 
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of psalms and other prayers. Or money 
might be paid in lieu of penance ; and 
churches and priests were also included 
in the “ pious purposes lor which such 
money was given. “ The weakness of 
the penitentwas so far considered that 
performance ol penance by a third 
party was permitted. Priests and monks 

Penance especially com])('tenl to 

enance ihxni, as ])roxies, and wore 

lowardod with money by the 
])enitent whom they thus re¬ 
lieved of his duties. Such a ])roce(‘ding 
inevitaldy iostered the tlieoiy that man 
could buy liack his sins liom the ('hureh, 
and that all he needed was to ofiei the 
Cdiurch his blind obedience. 

When Alberic was luhng over Rome, 
religion m Italy liad sunk to such a 
Ditch that this lai-sc'emg pi nice recognised 


the immediate necessity of 
No help could be exjiected 
trom the degenerate pa])acy, 
and he therefore a])pealed 
to the Cluniac monks. This 
order had been louiulcal on 
Romanc * soil in Burguiidv 
about gio, and was oiiginally 
intended merely to lelorni 
the degenerate nioriaslic sys¬ 
tem by the leintroduction of 
a strict Benedictine rule It 
was obvious, liowever, that 


a change. 





of the papal programme as put foiward 
by Nicholas 1. 

These zealous brethren were summoned 
])y Alberic in 936, and in many cases 
they succeeded in arousing a sense of 
religion and a desire for nniirovement 
even in the papal court. This party, 
which was disgusted at the appalling 
prevalence of immorality, ])robably 111- 
spiied the despatch of that embassy which 
asked the (rermaii king. Otto 1 ., for Iiel]^. 
Otto came to Italy, but declined to inlei- 
l<‘re 111 the government ol the Church. 
He was anxious only to secure tlu' stcular 
subjection of the roj)e to his own auUforit y, 
and thus to remove any obstacle to the 
execution ol his jHilitical jilans. Hence 
when he was crowned emjieror in c)()2 
he left the I^)pe the secular jiower ovin* 
Rome, but this h(‘ could exercise only in 
subordination to the emperor ; in conse- 
y . ^ qiiema' no Pojie could be 

hereafter consecrated until 
he had swoin allegiance to 
\ the emperor. 

^ however, Iiy 

y-iC his cons[)iracy with the em- 
jieror’s enemy, Berengar, to 
whose sons he thiew ojien 
'gSKKjk the gat(*sol the town, forced 

Otto to go fuither than he 
had intended. John evtai 

'ION POPE instigated I he wild Hun- 


luai OPPOSITION POPE iiiv Nviivi ainu- 

ilie reasons lor the decay of Benedict v. was elected Pope on gaiiaiis to invade (ierinany, 
tlu' orders WLTC to be Joimd miglit l)e (il)lif>ed 

in the lact that they were placed in the papal chair, Benedict, to leave Italy. When the 

*^0 OppOSltlOIl Pope, WES »>Xlled. , .. ‘ I,,,,! 


in the lact that they were placed in the paj 

not entiiely mdeiK'iidenl 

of the temjioial or ejiiscojial jiowers. 

Hence it was thought well that the Vo\k^ 
alone should liave autlioiity over the 
Cluniacs. At an earlier period individual 
monasteries had existed m isolation, and 
had consequently lost much of their power 
of resistance to loreign influence ; all 
were now to torm a congregation conducted 
upon iimform principles, living accord¬ 
ing to the rule ot the ('luniae movement. 
From these Ix'ginnings nainrally developed 
the great inflnencc which this order exer¬ 
cised iqion the history of the Church. If the 
Po])e were to be the sole head ot the order, 
and if only harm could be expected from 
the secular jiower, it was necessary to 
secure that no ecclesiastical jiower should 
have any influence in the Church excejit 
the Pope. At that period it was impossible 
to conceive any separation between the 
spiritual and secular spheres of the state, 
so that this order became the champion 


ii chair,Benedict, to leave Italy. When the 

•ope, was exiled. maiTlu‘d ll])01l 

Rome, John fled, and declined to aj)- 
])ear wlien summoned to answer lor Ir.s 
actions. The em])eror, iheudoie, held at 
Ronu' a synod, ovtu; whicli it sliould have 
been the duty of the Pope to preside ; 
and m accordance with tlie wis1k‘S ol the 
people and clergy he dt‘posed the un¬ 
worthy John, and appointed Leo VI. 
Roman faithlessness obliged him once 
more to sit in judgment upon a Pope, 
p The Romans had recalled th.' 

miseiable John, and Leo wa-i 

Who Kan 

Ills hie in the pursuit of a love 
intrigue, and Benedict V. was aj)poinled 
to succeed him. Otto returned, over¬ 
powered the revolt, re))laced Leo in the 
papal chair, and condemned the opposition 
Pope to exile from Italy. 

Immediately after Otto’s death desperate 
party struggles broke out in Rome ; the 
prestige and influence of the papacy 
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disappeared entirely. In France, where 
the voice of the Pope had often been 
represented as that of (^od, the indignation 
excited by these disgraceful and pro¬ 
tracted scandals was unbounded : men 
spoke without hesitation of the “ human 
monster full of disgrac'e, empty of all 
knovvdedge of divine or human things, 
but none the less claiming supremacy 
over the priests of God ” ; 
they relerrcd to the Pope 
as “ the Aiitichiist, sitting in 
the temple ol (hid, and acting 
as though he Were (iod.” 

They 'Considered the advis¬ 
ability ot se])aration irom 
the Roman (diurch as pro¬ 
phesied by the apostle. Tt 
was (h‘rmany that came to 
th(' rescue ol the jiapacy at 
the time ol its deepi'st 
degradation. A synod con¬ 
sisting almost entir(‘ly of 
(iermans bn>ke the strength 
of the strong French o[)j)o- 
silion. (h'rman em])(‘rors gave (ierman 
iNipes to the ('huich and assisted m the 
work ol its letormation. 

(iregory Vh—fornu'rly Hriino, the son 
ol llu* ])uke ot (harinthia - a ('ousin of 
Otto Ilf., was the lirst (ierman Pojie : 
lie Wiis distinguished both lor his intc'llec- 
tual poWiMs and his stiong chaiacter, and 
was firmly K'solv'ed to raise th{‘ (diuich 
trorii the d(’])ths 
into winch it had 
lallen. Otto HI., 
who was crowned 
t'm]ieroi by the 
ne^; Pope m g()b, 
legarded himself 
as the head 
of Christendom. 

His thooi y was 
tliat the Po])(‘ 
should advance 
the general wel- 
lare, m subor¬ 
dination to him¬ 
self, as one of 
the magnates of 



the pa])a'"y again 
a Dlaything in the 


THE FAMOUS GERBERT 
Famous as a scholar, Gerbort be¬ 
came Pope on the death of Gregory 
and took the title of Sylvester if. 
He is said to have introduced Arabic 
numerals and invented clocks. 



THE POPES BENEDICT IX. AND GREGORY VI. 
Though only a boy of twelve years, Benedict was guilty of incredible 
vices; he was driven from office, but was subsequently restored to 
power. Gregory VI. bought the papacy from Benedict IX., but the 
latter continued to regard himself as Pope, Sylvester III. also claimed 
id thus there were three Popes at the same time 

blit th( 


the papal chair, 

the empire. 


If synods 

were held, the emperor ju'esided, taking 
the adviei^ of the Pope and of those who 
were present. He issued ‘Girdersto tlie 
Pope, while papal decisions w^ere revised 
by him. It was a renewal of the theories 
of Charles the Cireat, provcjked by the 
moral bankruptcy of an independent 
papacy. On the death of Gregory, Otto 


bestowed the pajjal chair upon his former 
teacher, the famous scholar, Gcrbert. 

An open breach was prevented only by 
the close friendship uniting these two 
Popes with the emjieror, feu' the divei- 
gence ol opinions concerning the due 
position of the papacy was bound to lead 
to some rui)tiire. After the deaths ot 
Otto and Gerbiit, 

becrdiiC 

hands of the Roman nobility, 
and lost all infliumce in con¬ 
sequence Ill 1012 two rival 
Popes were in existence ; one 
of tlu‘se applied to the 
(ierman king, Henry IT., 
wlio recognis(‘d his adversary 
H.nedul \TII. as Pope. In 
coiijunci ion with Benedict, 
Henry atti‘nq)Lcd to rclorm 
the Chill! h, but onc(‘ again 
it was tilt' empeior who took 
the initiative. Henry’s high 
iest)ect loi the (Tiurcli and 
Ills lich presents gamed him 
the tith' of saint, but he insisted that 
the Popt' slnnild addrt'ss him as “loid,” 
and he appointed oi dc'posed bishojis. 
He was no li'ss anxious than tlu' (iliiniac 
monks lor nionastit' retorm, Init this 
he strove to st'cure by iiK'thods ol his own. 
He wished to make tlu' monks models 
ot seli-reiiuncKition and ])iet\, i)ut still 
the servants ot tin jiapacy. He loughl 

with the Pope 
against* simony 
and the concu¬ 
binage ot the 
clergy. 11 is ob¬ 
ject, however, 
was not to release 
the bisho])b and 
clergy from all 
coniu'ction with 
secular <iffairs, 
but to purity the 
s])iiTtual ofhec of 
its vTces. 

The Churcli 
was, 111 fac't, re¬ 
formed, but th(' real rcjoimer was the 
empenir, not the Pope. vStraiigely 
enough, we hear of no general objection 
to the theocratic position thus occupied 
by the emjieior. In the cathedral of Mainz 
the archbishoj) could say to the new king, 
C-onrad IT, “ Thou hast reached the 
highest dignity, thou art the representa¬ 
tive of Christ,’' and in German circles 
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this saying met with cheerful approval. 
Conrad II. ruled the Church as his 
predecessors had done, but not with the 
same consciousness of duties imposed by 
his position, or with the same warm 
interest in ecclesiastical reform, though 
the necessity for this had again become 
im])erative. Pope Benedict IX. was a boy 
of twelve years old, but was 
of the distinguished for vices which 
Z p are almost incredible at so early 
oy ope When the Romans pro¬ 

posed to put an end to his e.xcesscs, Conrad 
proceeded to protect him, and Benedict 
for years was able to plague Rome by his 
tyranny and immorality. When the state 
of affairs became intolerable, he was 
driven out, and anew Pope, Sylvester III., 
was chosen. Eventually, however, Bene¬ 
dict’s parly won the day ; he was able 
to return and continue his shameless liie. 

A well-meaning man, who was anxious 
to free the Church from this disgrace, 
bought the papacy from him, and placed 
himself upon the apostolic chair; this was 
(Gregory VI. Naturally, such a character 
as Benedict IX. did not feel himself bound 
by the contract of sale, but continued to 
regard himself as th(' successor of Peter. 
Thus there existed at one and the same 
time three Popes, all m opposition. 
In vain the best of them, Gregory, 
attempted to draw Rome and the Church 
from the depths of her iniquity. Once 
again Germany brought help. A synod 
assembled in Rome, though without a 
summons from any Pojic ; it begged 
Henry III. to save the Church, and not in 
\ ain. The views of Charles the Great and 
Otto III., w'ho had regarded the emperor 
as priest and king, were also shared by 
Henry; inspired by honest piety, he 
devoted all his jiowers to the reform of the 
Church. 

The state ot affairs was indeed ap]xdlmg. 
The example given by Rome and its 
bishops had found imitators far and wide. 

As might had for so long been 
right m Rome, a general ten¬ 
on I ton arisen throughout 

France and Germany to dis¬ 
regard human and divine right, and to 
seize any advantage that could be grasped. 
There was no security for private property, 
while robbery and bloodshed were the 
order of the day. The practice of prose¬ 
cuting private quarrels had risen to 
boundless excess. The Christian world had 
now learned from the papacy to regard the 
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spiritual calling as a distinction w’hich 
guaranteed earthly success. Simony had 
become general. Anyone who desired an 
ecclesiastical office was prepared to pay 
for this source of revenue, while every 
jiatron was anxious to make capital out of 
these privileges ; at the same time, there 
was not the smallest consciousness of the 
contemptible nature ol this practice. Even 
the “saint” Henry II. had shown no 
hesitation m accepting money from the 
applicants w 4 io demanded eccl(‘siastiral 
posts. 

In France the Cluniac monks liad suc¬ 
ceeded by strenuous efforts in securing th(' 
observance of the Truce ol God, which, at 
any rate, gave a short breathing space 
between incessant leuds and quarrt‘ls. In 
Germany, Henry III. secured oven greater 
results. By example, requests, and orders 
h(^ forced the nobles to respect the gen(‘ral 
Land-pt‘ace which ho had proclaimed ; he 
then declared w^ar iq)on simony. He had 
no intention ot surrendering his right to 
till up vacant bisho}>i ics, nor did anyone 
demand so imu'h of him ; it was not until 
a later date that ]niblic o]^mion ventured 
« . . to brand this as simon\. He 

. renoniKvd all piolit, howevei, 

the Church 

consequence of these rights. On 
his pilgrimage to Rome h(' held a synod 
at Pavia, and uttered these impressive 
WTirds to the audience, who had all secured 
their ecclesiastical offices by purchase' : 
“ From the Pope to the doorkeei)er, ev(Tv 
ecclesiastical rank is stained by this 
spiritual r()l)bery.” So dec'p an impression 
was made upon those present that they 
begged him for mercy and lorgiveness, m 
Icar that they would all lose then* posts. 
A general order was then issued that 
henceforward no spiritual office or dignity 
was to be acquired by purchase. 

The nc.xt task was the salvation of the 
l^apacy, which was now claimed by three 
co-existent Pojies. This schism was ended 
in 1046 by the synods of Sutri and of 
Rome. All the Popes w^ere deposed, and 
Henry invited the Romans to choose a 
new one. They replied: “ Where the 

royal majesty is present, our rights of 
election do not exist.” Tlui German 
bishop, Suidgei* of Bamberg, was pre¬ 
sented to the })apal chair, under the title 
of Clement II. From his hand Henry 
received the imperial crown. The Romans 
conferred upon their emperor the patrician 
power, and with it the right of appointing 
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the Pope. So great was the joy at the 
services which the emperor had performed 
for the Church that the strongest ecclesi¬ 
astics showed no indignation at the cession 
of these high rights to the emperor, Init 
regarded his powers as a divine reward lor 
his efforts in ‘‘ snatching the Church from 
the jaws of the insatiable dragon.’* The 
lime was to come when a papal 
Emperor eiection would be declared ac- 
** cursed if conducted by other 

e ormcr pQ^y^^j-s than those of the 

Church ; but it was necessary also to pro¬ 
vide that this new maimer of election should 
make the advance of immorality impossible. 
Would that such men as the papal 
nominees of Henry III. had invariably been 
appointed ! His next appointments were 
the (Germans, Poppo of Brixen (Damasus 
11 .), Bruno of Toul (Leo IX.) ami Gebliard 
of Eichstatt (Victor II.j. Under the 
emperor’s orders they co¬ 
operated with him m the 
task of church reform. 

The revival of the imperial 
j)()wer and the reformation 
of the Church was accom- 
])anied at that time by a 
r(‘sumption of missionary 
activity, whicli had been 
almost entirely dormant since 
the death ot Charles the 
Great. With this revival ol 
missionary ;{eal, marked as it 
IS by a somewhat secular and 
]xjhtical character, we may 
observe also a renewal ot 
intellectual activity, though not imme¬ 
diately obvious in the theological sphere. 
The famous jioem “ Waltharius,” com¬ 
posed by Ekkehard ol St. Gall about 927, 
heralded a new era in literature. In a 
short time theology made a tentative 
advance. Notker Labeo of St. (lall, who 
died in 1022, composed a number of trans¬ 
lations and commentaries on the books ot 
the Bible in a language chiefly German ; we 
still possess his commentary on the Psalms. 
William, the abbot of Ebersbach in Bavaria, 
compiled his famous commentary on the 
Song of Solomon. In France the master 
of the cathedral school of Rheims, GerTert, 
afterwards Pope Sylvester II., was a 
famous figure. 

It is, however, remarkable to observe 
the peaceful manner in which these two 
tendencies co-operated, while aiming at 
a revival of religious influence; there 
was the imperial tendency, based upon 


the theories of Charles the Great, 
and the papal tendency, originating 
with the Cluniac reforms. The condition 
ot the Church cried so loudly for im- 
])rovement that help was accepted from 
any quarter, no matter what the nature 
ol its ultimate object. Even religious 
movements wholly toreign to the German 
nationality commanded the les]) ct f)f 
German^, provided that they implied the 
renunciation of the prevailing godless spirit. 

It perhaps was a consequence of 
Cluniac influence in Italy that many, in 
horroi of the immorality ol the tige, 
abandoned the world cind took refuge in 
asceticism to atone foi the sins of their 
contem])orarics. Romuald, who belonged 
to the lamily of the dukes oi Ravenna, 
tounded the hermit order ot the Camaldu- 
leiises in 1018. The holy Nilus lived as 
n hermit in Lower Italy, ^ lothed in a black 
goatskin, going bareheaded 
and barelooted, and eating 
nothing but a Iragmeiit of 
bread every lew days Peter 
Damiani practised sell-morti¬ 
fication by ])salm-singing, an 
expiation whicli relieved the 
sinners ol the world from 
centuries of ])enance; his 
friend Dominic, as a result 
of incessant practice, was able 
to rain blows upon his back 
with such incredible, rapidity 
that he did penance for a cen¬ 
tury in six days. Romuald, 
like Nilus, was visited by 
the Emperor Otto III. and revered as an 
angel of God. In the garb of a penitent 
the powerful empeior prostrated himself 
before the hermit, and lay beside him u})on 
his hard rush couch ; it seemed that he 
wouhl gladly have remained with Romuald 
as a humble monastic brother. 

Such tacts teach us that the momentary 
supremacy of the German over the Roman 
Church was but external, based upon the 
degeneracy of the latter, and 
f Ik^'**^* that the spirit of the German 
of the Church was entirely Roman. 
Papacy spirit, if carried to its 

logical consequence, leads to the theories 
of Nicholas I. The j^apacy ancl the 
Roman Church were saved by the German 
emperors. 

The return which Rome made for this 
rescue from the slough of despond was a 
revival of its claim to the blind obedience 
of all human beings, the emperor included. 



POPE CLEMENT II. 


To cleanse the papacy of its vile¬ 
ness, all the three Popes virere de¬ 
posed in 1046, and the German 
bishop, Suidger of Bamberg, was 
elected, under the title Clement II. 



THE CHAPEL OF ST. LOUIS WITH ITS ELABORATE WALL-PAINTINGS 

VIEWS OF THE CONVENT OF THE GRAND CHARTREUSE 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF MONASTIC ORDERS 

W HP 2 N liishop l^rimo of Toiil entered immoralit\ was renewed. U])onthearces- 
liis ])alace at Rome, after having been sion of lleiiiy IV., who was a minor, 
nominated l)y the eni])eror to tlie Holy See, Hildebrand ventured to reorganise the 
he announced to the cleigy and the peoph* imdhod of eli'cting to the pa])al chair. The 
that lie had come to them at the em])eror’s LateranCoiinciluuderNicholasII.ordained 
dt'sire, but would gladly n'tiirn to his own in 1050 that the j)urely ecc'lesiastu'aUollege 
('ountry it he weic* not confirmed in the of the Koman cardinals 

jiajial chair by their iree election. Hildi‘- poman Church Pojie. I'he 

brand, who wtis entirely insfured by the Mone arose as to 

Cluniac spirit, had been willing to accom- what became of the chartered 

pany him to Rome onl}' upon th(‘ condi- inpxTial rights ; and upon this subject a 
tion that he should not regard hims(‘lf as sc'iitence w'as added, which w'as such a 
Pop(‘ by imperial ajipointnient, but should masterpiece ol di])lomacy that it is dilhcult 
also seek legal election in Rome. In this even at the ])res(Uit day to say exactly 
way Leo IX. became Pope on February w’hat it means- “ without prejudice to the 
I2tli, io4(). Further deyelopriK'nts eii- respect due to our heloyed son Henry.'’ 
tirelv corresjionded W’lth this beginning: Money, howTyer, was needed lor the w'ar, 

Hildebrand became the adviser and guide and Hildebrand tlKU'etore ri‘organised the 
ot the Pojies until he himselt secured that linances of the Koman C'hurch. As he 
dignity. ^ needed allies, he inyisted the princes ol 

His objects weie the logK'al continuation the wild Normans, who had constantly 
ol the theories of Nicholas I, The Pojie been excommunicated, with wade distiicts 
wais the head of the Uniyersal of Italy, which naturally wau'e nof his to 
What t c the clergy in giye, and made them sw’ear allegiance in 

Stood for laml must theretore be these terms : “1 w'ill helj) thee to retain 

his subordinates. The secular secure and honourable ])ossession oi the 
jiriiKes w'ere also bound to serve him, as jiajiacy, tlie land of St. Peter, and the 
the body serv^es the soul. It was an princely jiower.” In Northern Italy he 
intoU'rable ihstortion of the system ])ro- entered into an alliance with the Pataria, 
claimed by Hod it princes were to have a revolutionary moviunent directed 
any powder over the (diurch - if, tor in- against noliles and clergy, and with their 
stance, they were able to give aw^ay helj) broke down the resistance of the 
ecclesiasticai offices or to appoint Popes, powerful Archbishoj) d'lu'obald ol Milan, 
They received their ])ow'ers solely trom so that heiiceloiwvard “ the obstinate cattle 
the Church, as the moon derives its light of Lombardy ’’ were the vassals, not ot 
from the sun; the Pope was thus the (iermany, but ot Rome, 
lejiresentative ol Christ upon earth. At length Hildebrand ascended the ])a]xil 

Hildebrand w^as well aware that the chair as Gregory VIL, on April 22nd, 1073, 
practical application of these theories p , and it was then possible to begin 

would jirovokc a feaiiul conflict, and he struggle for the unlimited 

therelore prejiared indefatigably for the treedom and supremacy oi the 

struggle. The chief necessity wxis to tmony declared his sole 

revive the prestige of the ])a])acy. Leo X. intention to be the extirpation of simony, 
travelled throughout Christendom in per- But bv simony he understood not only 
son, holding synods, consecrating churches, the selling, but also the conferment, of an 
pronouncing decisions, and giving blessings, ecclesiastical office by a temporal lord. At 
To restore the reputation of the clergy, the the same time the appointment of a bishop 
struggle against simony and ecclesiastical was by no means a purely ecclesiastii'al 
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matter. Since the days of Otto I. the 
episcopacy was also a purely secular 
office, involving all the rights and duties 
of a secular prince. Hence, it was not likely 
that the secular power would immediately 
release from their feudal obligations these 
secular lords exercising territorial rights, 
merely because they were clergy or 
bishops; it was even less likely that they 
would be quickly surrendered 
to another power and to the 
sole supremacy of the Pope. 

There w^ould be few subjects 
and but little influence re¬ 
maining to secular sovereigns 
if these bishops received their 
power from the Pope, and not 
from the king. If Gregory 
wished to secure that the 
bishops should receive their 
offices from himself alone, 
there was but one possibility 
open—the bishops must re¬ 
sign all secular powder and 
supremacy and become mere 
ecclesiastics. This simple 
idea, however, did not occur to him, for he 
was anxious that the bishops should remain 
princes. In his view, the Church required 
wealth and power to rule as she should. 
Even as slie possessed the papal states in 
Italy, and could make the Normans her 
vassals, so should every bishop possess 
some secular jiower with which to serve 
the papacy and to defy the secular ruler, 
if occasion arose; 
for this reason, 
agwiin, no eccle¬ 
siastic should 
take the oath of 
fealty to a secu¬ 
lar lord. 

buch a struggle 
would have been 
hopeless if 
opened 4y ^ 
weaker man 
than Gregory 
VII., who was 
blindly enthusi¬ 
astic for the justice of his aims, and would 
have beheld the ruin of the world unmoved 
provided that his own objects were 
retained thereby. This victory he hoped 
to secure through the magical power of 
the words spoken to Peter, What thou 
loosest on earth shall be loosed in heaven." 
Gregory considered that this promise 
enabled him to depose kings, to relieve 



THE POPE LEO IX. 
Raised to St. Peter’s chair in 1049, 
this Pope held a synod at Rheims, 
in defiance of the wishes of the 
king: of France; there he appointed 
and removed French bishops, and 
declared that the Pope was the sole 
primate of the Universal Church. 



THE CELEBRATED HILDEBRAND AND INNOCENT II. 
Pope Gregory VII. was the celebrated Hildebrand, the champion 
of the papal supremacy over secular princes, while Innocent II. was 
an opposition Pope, elected in 1130, who fought hard for the supremacy. 


subjects of their oath of fealty, to decide 
all quarrels as he would, “ to take from 
any and to give to any the possessions cf 
all men, to make illegality legal, and 
legality eternal wrong." These means, 
indeed, made it possible to continue the 
struggle between the empire and the 
papacy for more than thirty years ; it 
was a struggle which entirely paralysed 
Germany, and for a long time 
secured the predominance of 
the Romance peoples in 
Europe, while it also brought 
terrible pressure to bear upon 
consciences. Henry IV. was 
reduced to beg for absolution 
for three days as n penitent 
at Canossa in 1077. These 
means, however, did not se¬ 
cure victory for the Pope, and 
Gregory was reduced to an 
exile’s death. 

Gregory’s ideas, however, 
were steadily disseminated bv 
the Cluniacs, both elsewhere 
and in (uTinany, where Hirsau 
in the Black Forest had bei ome a central 
point of this tendency. The extent of 
the pa])al prestige could be seen in the 
fact that Urban II. placed himself at 
the liead of tlie Romance countries to 
liberate the Holy I.and from the hands ol 
the infidels, and induced thousands to 
cry, "It is God’s will," at the Council of 
Clermont in 1095 ; it is evidenced by the 

ha 11-million of 
Crusaders who 
set out for the 
Holy vSepulchre 
with the Pope’s 
blessing, and 
by the Pojie’s 
ability to declare 
the newly ac¬ 
quired kingdom, 
with its capital 
of J erusalem, an 
ecclesiastical 
fief. It must be 
said that the 
struggle between Pope and Emperor was 
steadily renewed. 

Henry V., whom the Pope had chosen 
and raised to the throne against his 
father’s opposition, had no intention of 
showing his gratitude for this infidelity 
by blind obedience. Eventually peace 
was concluded by the Concordat of 
Worms in 1122. The temporal possessions 
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and powers of the l)ishops were diift'eren- 
tiated from their ecclesiastical office: 
the latter was conferred by the Church 
through consecration, and the former by 
the emperor through investiture with the 
sceptre. Thus, the Church and the Stale 
were jdaced upon an equality; hence- 
lorward ecclesiastical su]:)remacy was the 
sole prerogative of the Pojie, and the 
oinpt'ror had nothing to do with ecclesias¬ 
tical affairs. But it was questionable 
wliether this peace could be anything 
more than an armistice, whether all future 
(h'rman emperors would agree to this 
(onqdete surrender of the Unbones ol 
Charles the (hvat and Otto III., and 
whether Rome would be contented with 
what she had gained. The demands ot 
the jiapacy were far more com]Diehensive ; 
not only was the Church to be entirely 


College presented Christianity with two 
Po])es in the year iijo. The rivals waged 
a bloody conflict for the supremacy ; and 
on two occasions the German emperor, 
Lothair, was obliged to appear m Italy 
to secure the jireponderance of Innocent 
IT Lothair's victory confirmed the 
Romans in their convictions that the 
im])erial aspirations of the papa*,.y de¬ 
prived them of peace, and that peace 
could be restored only if the Church 
abandoned this struggle for wealth and 
power and returned to her original 
pc»vcrty, while the people took political 
power into then own hands. It w^as 
impossible, in view of the past, to feel 
reverenc(^ for papal authority ; (Gregory 
VII. and his friends had constantly 
supported, and indeed instigated, revolt 
and revolution. 



HIRSAU, A GREAT CENTRE OF POPE GREGORY’S CLUNIAC IDEAS 


Pope Gregrory VII. engaged in a long and strenuous struggle for the supremacy of the papacy, and though for a time 
be w.as victorious, in the end he was defeated, and he died an exile’s death. His ideas, however, were disseminated 
by the Cluniacs, in Germany and elsewhere, ami Hirsau in the Black Forest been me a centre of this tendency. 


free from temporal power, but she was 
also to be a universal and world-wide 
ruler. When Gregory and his helpers had 
once proposed this ideal as a solution of 
all difficulties, and had secured for it a 
wide acceptance, the Concordat of Worms 
could never imply a final peace. 

The succeeding events seemed as though 
intended to demonstrate to the papacy 
the folly of these aspirations to world¬ 
wide power. The papacy could not even 
maintain its authority in Rome, or secure 
itself from self-destruction, without the 
help of Germany. That purely ecclesi¬ 
astical corporation which had been en¬ 
trusted with the papal elections in order 
that a decision might be inspired by the 
spirit of God and not by that of the world 
was unable to agree. The Cardinals* 


With burning words Arnold of Brescia 
jireached, in his native lowm, the life 
of poverty led by Jesus and His apostles, 
asserting that wealth and worldly 
power in the hands of the clergy were 
nothing less than sin. The move¬ 
ment broke out in Rome itself, under 
Eugenius III. (ii 45 -ii 53 )- The secular 
power was to be taken from the Pope 
and entrusted to the hands of the Roman 
senate, while the papal state was to be 
made a Roman republic. It was not, as 
before, the constant disturbances of the 
nobles, but the people, that inflicted this 
deadly blow upon the Pope. Arnold of 
Brescia came to Rome. He swore fidelity 
to the Roman senate and the republic, 
and fulminated against the ambition of 
the clergy and the Pope, who was no 
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shepherd of souls, but a fnan of blood, 
and the torturer of the Church. I'he 
Po]^e could find no other means of salety 
than the recognition of the Roman 
republic. 

Even those bitter experiences failed to 
bring the papacy to its senses, and beyond 
the frontiers of Italy it continued to claim 
su])reme sovereignty. In order to com¬ 
plete the organisation of a 
brilliant Crusade in 1147, the 
Po])c did not hesitate to in¬ 
terfere with ])rivate ]iro])erty, 
and trampled underfoot the 
im])erial rights in reference to 
episcopal appointments. The 
Decretum of Gratian, the 
great ecclesiastical law-book, 
was compiled under this 
Pope, and in it the claims of 
the pa])acy, which had been 
so often and fiercely disputed, 
were represented as legally 
established. It was no won¬ 
der that the great Hohen- 
stauften, Frederic I., made a 
further attempt to crush these pa])al 
ambitions for sipiremacy. “ From whom 
has the emperor his dignity, if not Iroiii 
the Pope ? was the question asked by 
the papal legate, Roland of Siena. 
Frederic rc])lied, “ By means of the 
Empire God has raised 
the head of the world, 
at the head of 
the world, the 
Church is at¬ 
tempting to des¬ 
troy the empire. 

This is to us 
intolerable, for 
we owe our 
crown only to 
the gift of God.” 

In the year 1159 
the College of 
Cardinals had 
again elected 
two Popes, and 
Frederic, as 
German emperor, then claimed to decide 
the legality of the election. Alexander 
III., his old enemy Roland, against whom 
he decided, was recognised by France, 
Spain, and England, and the German 
bishops felt as though cut off from the 
rest of Christendom. The defeat of 
I^gnano, which the defiance of Henry the 
Lion inflicted upon him in 1176, forced 
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THE POPE EUGENIUS III. 
Dunng the reigrn of this Pope, 
which lasted from 114j till I an 
important movement broke out in 
Rome. The secular power was to 
be taken from the Pope, and, to save 
himself, he recognised the republic. 

and by lus 
humiliating 


the Church to 
Thus standing 



THE ONLY ENGLISH POPE AND ALEXANDER III, 
Hadrian IV., who was appointed Pope in 1154 and died five years later, 
was the only Englishman that has ever occupied St. Peter’s chair. He 
issued in favour of Henry II. of England the celebrated Bull which sanc¬ 
tioned the conquest of Ireland. Alexander III. was one of the greatest 
Popes of the Middle Ages, and showed his power in many ways. 


the emperor to the unwelcome step of 
concluding peace with Alexandtu* in 1177. 
The supremacy of the German Church was 
gone foi ever. 

At the same moment the prestige of tin* 
papacy was greatly advanced by a second 
victory. Henry II. of England ])ro])oscd 
to gov^ern the (liurch ol his country in the 
old fashion, and issued the Constitutions 
ol Clarendon to limit the 
privileges and jurisdiction ol 
the English clergy. Thomas 
Bec'ket had been ajipoiiiled 
Archbisho]) ol Canterbury b\ 
Henrv m and swore 

ohedn'iice to tlie Constitu¬ 
tions. Alterwavds, lioweva-M , 
he dul public ])cnance for his 
oath, and was solemnly re¬ 
leased by Alexiind(T. The 
subsequent murder of Beckel 
only ensured the ])romj)t 
trium[)h of lus cause. The 
Poj)e in 1172 declared Thomas 
a saint and martyr. I'he king 
was lorced, by po])u]ar opinion 
sons, to undergo in 1174 a 
penance at t}u‘ grave of the 
man who had thwarted lus ])lans. 

Thus the papacy had brokiui down I he 
resistance ol th(‘ leutomc nations ; and, 
when it bad reached the zenith of its ])ower, 
Alexander III. convoked a brilliant third 
Lateral! Council in ii7<l The council 

deci(U‘d among 
other points that 
the clergy could 
nev(*r be brought 
belore a secular 
court, and that 
Church property 
should be taxed 
only with the 
consent of the 
bishops and 
clergy, and onl\ 
in extraordinary 
cases ; these in¬ 
novations were 
intended to 
separate the Church from political life, and 
to preserve its wealth unimpaired. 

While the Church was thus rising to 
supreme power under its head, the 
papacy, a new series of events pro¬ 
voked the question whether it would 
invariably succeed in maintaining its 
predominance in religious thought, which 
was its peculiar sphere. The signs of a 
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revival of religious individualism began 
distinctly to increase. 

Since the Franco-Germanic' world had 
become outwardly Christian, the work ot 
lehgion had for centuries consisted merely 
in driving back the remnants of heathen¬ 
ism and m securing a general outward 
adoption of Christian doctrine. Even 
during the time when literary impulse 
touml expression in religious work, as 
under Charles the (h'eat, such work 
consisted essentially m the mere re])etition 
ol early Church tradition. Occasionally 
some slight indication ol an inde])endent 
apjjrojiriation of Cliristian teaching 
appeared, as in the “ Heiland,” but tlie 
comiilete assimilation ol this great inherit¬ 
ance was yet verv lar distant, and any 
such flashes speedily disa])])eared. 


religious feeling. Its dcvelojiment in the 
Teutonic world follows the reverse order 
ol that visible in the old Church. In the 
beginning the circle had widcuied from the 
individual believer to the national Church. 
In the Middle Ages the national ('hurch 
is the lieginning, and the gradual progress 
to individual belief the conchisKiii. 

The first tendeivy observable within 
this ])ro('ess ot (k \ elojnnent does not 
shrink from revolt again.^t the Church. 
From the beginning ot the eleveidh 
century heretics constantly reappear ; 
they are ioiind in the diO( eses ot Chalons, 
Jnege, Arras, Orleans, Turin, tlie Nether¬ 
lands, in BriMany, and in Goslar 
Especially m Southern France did Petei 
ot Bruys inveigh against the (diurch and 
all its institutions. <isserting the true 



MEETING BETWEEN THE GREAT POPE ALEXANDER III. AND THE DOGE OF VENICl^ 
Th." papacy reached the zenith of its power duringr the latter pait of the twelfth century, when the great Pope 
Alexander III. sat in St Peter’s chair. In llTP the Pope convened a brilhant Lateian Council, which conferred on the 
Pope alone the light of canonisation, and drew up the laws under which the election of the Pope is still governed 


During the eleventh century, however, 
new characteristics come to light. It is 
as though a ch>ld, as yet cajiable only of 
imitation, had become a boy, able to ask 
himselt questions u])on what h(' was taught 
or upon the difhculties he l(*lt. Lhitil the 
year looo Christianity was essentially 
corporate, but after that date it becomes 
personal. Its manifestations are of very 
various character. In one case we find, 
as it weie, a boy who consciously attempts 
to break away frpm the guardianship of 
his parents ; in another case, one who does 
not renounce their leading, but would at 
the same time advance upon paths of his 
own ; again, one who consciously follows 
his parents' lead for the first time. 
The common element, is, however, in 
every case the beginning of personal 


Church to exist within the heart of the 
believer. At last, on a strict last day, he 
made a heap ol shattered crucifixes, upon 
which he cooked meat. For this he was 
throw'll into the flames by a raging mob 
111 1137. His ])lace was taken by the monk 
Henry and his " Petrobrussians,” whose 
ettorts WTre so successful that St. Bernard 
w'as lorced to confess, “ the churches are 
without ])eople, and the peo|)le without 
])riests.’' Unusually widely disseminated 
were the Cathari, who rejected the Old 
Testament, the sacraments, pictures, 
crosses, and relics. Petrus Waldus was 
msiured by nothing but a spirit of revolt 
against the Church, when fear for his 
salvation led him to give up all his pro¬ 
perty, to study the Bible, and to found a 
union in 1177, the members of which were 
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lo renounce the world and private pro¬ 
perty, and to go through the country 
preaching repentance. However, the 
religious independence attained by him¬ 
self and his friends enabled them, when the 
archbishop prohibited their preaching, to 
appeal to the Bible text that people should 
fear God rather than men ; they were so 
Tk. wholly out of sympathy with 

Mir.cle Roman spirit that their 
n * i appeal to the third Lateran 
commuAioA Council was rejected, while their 

strength enabled them to disregard this 
supreme decision. 

A second tendency becomes more clearly 
obvious in the opposition of Berengar 
of Tours to the views of Radbertus, which 
had gradually gained a universal accept¬ 
ance. Radbertus held that the bread and 
wine of the Communion were trans¬ 
formed into Christ’s body and blood. 
Berengar asserted that only truth could 
prevail m the Church, but that truth was 
not secured by ecclesiastical office or a 
Church council, and here his anti-Roman 
spirit is manifest. He further asserted 
that whatever was unintelligible to reason 
was impossible, and he also acted as 
though he considered commonsense his 
own peculiar possession. This is nothing 
more than the first appearance of the 
aberrations, often re])eated at a later 
jieriod, which are caused by the desire for 
religious independence. These first prin¬ 
ciples, however, proclaimed him a dangerous 
opponent of Roman teaching. 

It is remarkable that Berengar’s doctrine 
of the Holy Communion met with the 
approvafof Cardinal Hildebrand, who at¬ 
tempted to protect him from his fanatical 
opponents. When, however, the Roman 
synod condemned the freethinker as a 
heretic in 1079, Tope Gregory VII. im¬ 
mediately sacrificed his own convictions. 
The condemned man attempted to appeal 
to a conversation which he had held with 
the Pope a short time previously. The 
1? 41.* I.* Pope ordered him in a voice of 

thunder to fall to the ground 
and confess his error. The 
truths actually considered as 
such by the Church were less important to 
the imperialist ideas of the papacy than 
the necessity of uniformity upon questions 
of belief. 

The fate of this man who had attacked 
the existing doctrine at one point only 
must have induced others to conceal their 
special opinions. Many erroneous views 
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on Church doctrine existed, as is shown 
by the next scholar who was unable to 
silence his independence, the great dialec¬ 
tician, Peter Abelard. He regretted that 
so many rejected the Christian teaching, 
and was yet more repelled by its defenders, 
w'ho demanded simple submission to Church 
authority. He therefore declared that 
what could not be proved could not be 
accepted, and attempted in consequence 
to demonstrate the truth of Christianity, 
rejecting as wrong or unimportant all 
that his reason could not grasp. His 
opposition to Church doctrine was gener¬ 
ally concealed. For instance, in his 
dialogue between a philosopher, a J ew, and 
a Christian, he compared the different re¬ 
ligions together, but carefully avoided the 
inevitable inference from his investigations 
that the substratum of truth in heathenism, 
Judaism, and Christianity was ultimately 
identical. He also was expelled from the 
Church by the Council of Sens in 1141. 

A third tendency is manifested by those 
who remained faithful to the Church 
and her doctrine, but either in theory or 
practice displayed a personal conviction 
previously unknown. In the early Church 
p sin was generally considered an 

^ .. irremediable defect, and the 
of^Sin*^ chief question therefore was in 
what manner this defect could 
be remedied, and how the strength of 
virtue could be imparted to the sinner. 
When the Teutonic spirit began personally 
to grapple >with Christian truth, the 
results acquired were wholly different. 
The Heiland ” represented God as the 
great and benevolent lord ot the heavens, 
to whom mankind owed obedience. Sin 
was now conceived as a debt to God, and, 
according to Teutonic views, such a debt 
necessitated expiation and atonement. 
U])on such theories is based the famous 
work of the scholastic Anselm of Canter¬ 
bury, ‘‘ Why did God become Man ? ” 
(Cur Deus Homo? 1198). Man cannot 
make atonement for his sins ; the burden 
of his unfaithfulness is too great. Hence 
God became man in Christ, and this 
divine Man performed what no mere man 
could do, and voluntarily gave His blame¬ 
less life to wipe out our debt. As this 
attempt had been inspired by a personal 
feeling of guilt, so, too, the sense of per 
sonal forgiveness might arise. 

These are new lines of thought foreign to . 
Rome. The mystical Bernard of Clairvaux 
makes the same attempt by other methods. 
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Hitherto fear had been announced even 
among the Teutons as the normal attitude 
of the Christian towards God ; b\it Ber¬ 
nard makes love tlic centre ol his theory— 
the love ot God which condescends to 
man, and the love of man which can rise to 
God. In prayerful ]oy his looks and 
thoughts hang u])on the Christ as the 
sacrifice of love : “All hail, thou bleeding 
Head ! ” His desire is to show love ol 
Christ, not only lor what He did for us, but 
also for the sake of the Man who could do 
so much. In correspondence with this 
mystical interpretation, the actual ]>rogress 
ot tlui world is represented as a second 
manifestation of the love of God. What 
Ireedom and what indepeiuU'nce did the 
individual Christian gain through such 
beliefs ! 

Bernard is also in agreement with 
the ideal of ecclesiastical supremacy, and 
regards the Pope as the head ol Christen¬ 
dom. When the struggle broke out again 
between Pope and Emperor he helped the 
])apacy to victory. With no clear con- 
s('iousness of the inconsistency, he ascribed 
('laims ol supremacy to those who were 
bound to God by love. In consequence he 
was himself able to intervene 
in all ecclesiastical movements, 
1*? and could even offer serious 

IS ercians stern exhortation to 

tlie Pope. This new tendency he com¬ 
municated to the order which his initiative 
made influential, that of the Cistercians, 
which he entered in 1115 with thirty 
companions. In contrast to the Cluniacs, 
who had already become worldly minded, 
in spitt' ol their original seriousness, 
these monks wvre to live in the strictest 
renunciation. Quiet contemplation and 
bus\ effort, both inspired equally by the 
love of Jesus, were to fill their lives. 
Bernard also atteiujited to bring the laity 
into tliis sanctuary. The institution of a 
lay brotherhood, which already existed 
in embryo, was further developed in this 
order. 

At that time arose a large number of 
orders pursuing different objects. These 
were so many manifestations of the 
awakening spirit of religious individualism. 
The religious community of Grammont, 
founded by Stephen of Thiers, was to 
follow no human rule, but the threefold 
law of the. Gospel—poverty, humility, and 
patience. Bruno of Cologne attempted to 
surpass the strictness of all previous orders 
in his foundation ol the Chartreuse, which 


he ])lanted in an almost uninhabitable 
mountain gorge. To this retreat he was 
driven by indignation at the unspiritual 
character of the Church. The Carthusians, 
01 the monks ot Chartreuse, were even 
denied the consolation of conversation. 

When the preacher of the Crusade, Robert 
of Abrissel, had roused the enthusiasm of 
, large numbers of men and 
Ik ic • kii women, who were 11 capable ol 
crusading effort, he united them 
• in the Order of Fontevraud, in 
which enthusiasm for the Holy Land was 
replaced by enthusiastic veneration for 
the Virgin ]\Iary. Lay brethren who 
seived in the hospital connected with 
the monastery combined to form Hospital 
Orderb, among which that of St. Antonius 
was best known. P'rom crusading en¬ 
thusiasm rose the knightly Orders of the 
Templars, the Knights of St. John, and 
the Teutonic Knights, in whom German 
chivalry wms combined with Catholic 
monasticism and the service of Christian 
love. As the mysticism of Bernard found 
the highest flight of faith in the most 
humble and self-sacrificing love of Christ, 
so these orders regarded the most dis¬ 
tinguished proof of knighthood as the 
service ot ])ilgrinis to the Holy Sepulchre, 
the help ot the sick and miserable— 
a further proof that the fundamental ideas 
of Christianity were being reconceived. 
The Premoiistratensians attempted to 
raise the secular clergy from their de¬ 
gradation, and thus to improve their 
spiritual efficacy among the people. 

At such a period the expansive powers 
ot the Church inevitably resumed 
activity. Tlv‘y may also have con¬ 
tributed to the Crusades. The Church 
sent Saint Vicelin to work among th«- 
Wends ot Holstein, a labour carried out 
with unspeakable trouble and constant 
disappointment. The Chuich raised a 
crusade against the Abodrites of Mecklen¬ 
burg, and when this effort proved abortive, 
inspired the Cistercian monk, 
** Berno, to sow the seed oi 

Christianity with unwearying 


Otto the 
Missionary 


effort upoi;i this hard ground. 
The Church again induced Bishop Otto 
of Bamberg to undertake his missionary 
journeys to Pomerania. 

The problem then arose whether the 
hierarchy would interpret these as the 
signs of a new period. Would they join 
the movement towards jiersonal religion 
and recognise that movement as largely a 
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protest against their methods and their by no common ambition or selfishness ; he 
aims ? Or would they continue to regard had no love for the world, or desire for 

the outward sovereignty of the world as power as an end in itself. His thorough 

their supreme object, and thus lor ever mediaeval piety led him to despise the 

lose the opportunity of leadership in their world and to renounce its joys ; and if he 

true religious sphere ? sought supremacy, it was because the con- 

Once again it seemed as though suiireme sciousness of his responsibilities impelled 

power was to fall, not to the papacy him to give the miseiies oi the world some 

but to the empire. Henry VI. (iiqo- show ol godliness. He succeeded where* 

1197), a son of the great Barbarossa, be- (Gregory VII. had failed,andwhereAlexan- 

came master of the whole of Italy. Homage der III. had been only half successlul, 

was done to him by Cyprus, Armenia, Innocent was indeed a lavtiunte of fortune, 

and Antioch ; the Greek Empire and the The widow ol Henry VI. feared that hex 

Mohammedan princes ot North Africa son, who was onl}^ threti years old, could 



THE CISTERCIAN MONKS AND THEIR SIMPLE METHODS OF LIFE 
At the beg^Inning of the twelfth century there sprang: into existence quite a number of ecclesiastical orders, these 
being: indications of the awakening spirit of religious individualism. Bernard of Clairvaux was drawn to the order 
of the Cistercians, and, with thirty companions, entered it in lllo. These monks agreed to live in the strictest 
renunciation, and their lives were to be filled by quiet contemplation and busy effort, both inspired by the love of Jesus. 

paid him tribute. Westward he pro- not retain possession of his Sicilian inherit- 

posed to extend his supremacy over ance without some powerful ally. She 

France and Spain, eastward over Syria therefore accepted the kingdom as a jiapal 

and Palestine. His achievements and plans fief and made the Pope guardian of her 

were then suddenly destroyed by death, son. After her death Innocent wrote to 

and a few months later the papal chair the boy that he might thank the Lord 

was occupied by a man who seemed who had given him a better father in place 

designed for imperial rule ; this was ol his earthly parent, and a better mother 

Innocent III. His intellect was as keen as —namely, the motherly care of the 

his will was powerful, while his foresight Church. When the Germans desired a 

was not inferior to his tenacity ; he never man at the head of the empire, some 

hesitated in the pursuit of his objects, and electing Otto of Brunswick aifd others 

he showed no fastidiousness in his choice of Philip of Swabia, the Pope declared that 

means. His imperialism was inspired as he had the right of conferring the 
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imperial crown, he was also bound to 
scrutinise the election ot a (ierman king, 
and, in the case of a doubtful election, to 
decide whether one of the rivals or 
a third should receive the crown. He 
declared in favour of Otto, and his 
legates proclaimed the excommunication 
ot Otto’s o])])onent. Innocent’s position 
became desperate as Philip’s power 
steadily increased. However, the murder 
of this opponent extricated the Pojv'. 
irom a ditficult situation in 1208. But 
now Otto, though previously compliant, 


attempted to recover tht‘ ecclesiastical 
rights which he had surrendered to secure 
the crown. Innocent excommunicatf'd him, 
and relieved his subjects of their oath ot 
allegiance. Frederic, the sonot Henry VI., 
who was now a youth, i)romiscd the Pope 
all that he desired, and Innocent therefore 
})laced Frederic on the throne in i?t2. 
Thus the proud family ot the Hohen- 
stauffen became subject to the papal chair. 

Phili}) Augustus of France had divorced 
his wife Ingeborg, and married Agnes 


of Meran, the daughter of a German duke. 
The Pope laid the whole of France 
under an interdict, declaring to his legate 
that the affair, if properly conducted, 
would redound to the credit of the apos¬ 
tolic chair. France was forced to yield, 
and the king to make an outward show 
of submi'^sion. Upon the death of his 
beloved Agnes he wa.-» deeply grieved by 
the illegitimacy attaching to hei children, 
and the Pojie then declaim d them legitimate, 
exercising his power by way of consent, 
as he had formerly showm it in refusal. 

King Alfonso IX. of Leon 
also ex])erh nced the pow’er 
of the Pope on his marriage 
with his niece. King 
Sancho 1 . ot Portugal, who 
had di'tied an archbishop, 
was reduci'd to obedience. 
King Pedro IT of Aragon 
voluntarily declared his 
kingdom to be a t>apal fiel. 
The Bulgarian prince Kalo- 
joannes ] )etil ioned I nnocent 
to grant him a iTown. The 
Pope decided cases in Hun¬ 
gary, S’veden, and Norway. 

In England a dispute had 
bioken out concerning the 
ap])ointnient (d the Arch¬ 
bishop ot Canterbury. In¬ 
nocent declared the two 
elec tions to be null and 
void, summoned the t*lec- 
tors to Rome, and forced 
them to appoint a third 
candidate, his friend 
Stephen Langton. Furious 
at this inteileience. King 
john of England swore by 
ilic teeth ot God that he 
w^ould hang Langton as 
soon as he set toot upon 
English soil. Innocent 
drew Ins usual w^eapon ; he 
laid tlie kingdom under an 
interdict, the king under sentence ot 
excommunication and deposition, and 
tiiially assigned his country to the king ot 
France, promising great benefits to the 
latter and to his army,, such as had for¬ 
merly been assured to the Crusaders. 
John then crawled to the foot ol the 
cross, and, not content with yielding 
the point in dispute, surrendered his land 
to the Holy See, to receive it again as a 
papal fief. The promises made to the 
French king naturally no longer held good; 
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THE DEATH OF ST. BRUNO OF COLOGNE 
Tlie founder of the Order of the Chartreuse, Bruno of Cologne, attempted to sur¬ 
pass the strictness of all previous orders ; and, planting his convent in a mountain 
gorge, he retired to it, driven there by the unspirituaT character of the Church. 
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Philip would never give so much as 
had been obtained from John. The 
princes were as puppets in the hands of 
the Pope. He was able to triumph even 
over the Greek Church, which liad proved 
so refractory towards the successtir of 
St. Peter. The host of the Fourth Crusade 
conquered Constantinople and founded the 
The Latin Latin Empire in 1204; and In- 
P ^ nocent could rejoice that, after 
F^ilaed destruction of the golden 

calves, Israel had returned to 
Judah. These victories of the papacy over 
the temporal powers were accompanied by 
an extension oi its ecclesiastical preroga¬ 
tives. Ecclesiastical legislation, which 
had formerly belonged to the synods, tell 
more and more into the hands of the 
Pope, He decided individual questions of 
administration and right, while lawyers 
who had been trained in = 

Roman jurisprudence in- JF 

structed the Pope to regard Uk 

every papal decision as a WL 

precedent of binding force in 
future cases. 

Innocent coni]'letely severed ’ 
the old ties which had united ^1, 
the German Church and the ^ 
crown. Otto, and afterwards 
Frederic, had sacrificed all 
their ecclesiastical rights in 
order to secure the crown. 


definitely to individual bishops for ])osts 
in their gilt. Innocent claimed this right 
as one iounded upon “ the plenitude of the 
ecclesiastical power (the right ot ])ro- 
vision), and extended his claims to include 
the power of disposing of the reversionary 
interest to [)osts not yet vacant (right of 
expectation). 

Formerly candidates for ecclesiastical 
office were obliged to make ]uyrnentb 
to the secular lords as owners of tlu' 
churches m question ; now that this 
“ simoniacal ” ]M’actice was abolished, 
they were obliged to ])ay the Pope. The 
difference between the two institutions 
consisted solely in the fact that dues had 
now to be paid upon all business com¬ 
munications with the Curia, and that in 
certain cases these reached an extra¬ 
ordinary height, but were no longer known 
^ simony. Clerical freedom 

' from taxation, with its con- 

iklR " entire indc})end- 

' ence of political life, was 

regarded by Innocent as in- 
Mjk sufficiently secured by the 

' . arrang('meiits ot Alexander 

III. Innof'ent announced 
that exceptional and voluii- 
tary contnbuticms ot tlir 

expenses ot tlu' 
state required papal ])enius- 
sion before payment. On the 


They renounced the regalities the pope inn^'ent m. other hand, he claimc'd the 
and the “Jus Sjioliorum,” a man of keen intellect, powerful right of taxing the whole ol 
and left Rome entirely free wui, and thorough piety, innocent Christendom lor his own ])ur- 
to receive appeals and issue ^ssTor by^o't o7th*e lioses, and actually used this 

citations ; they gave the he succeeded where some of his right in support of a crusade, 
cathedral chapters the ex- predecessors had signally faded. Iniiocent displayed to the eyes 
elusive right of electing bishops, and of the world his unexampled ])ower and 


recognised the canonical objections which 
the Pope raised to such elections. Hence 
Innocent was able to exercise an unques¬ 
tioned right of scrutiny and confirmation 
in the case of episcopal elections. He was 
able to establish the rule that if he rejected 
an election as imcanonical, application 
must be made to him for a second candi¬ 
date, or poshdation'' and that when rival 
candidates were elected, the decision 
should lie with him. In consequence it 
was possible for him to concede the 
postulation, or make his own appointments 
conditional upon such promises as the oath 
of obedience to the Pope. Nor was it 
only over the bishoprics that his power 
extended. For a considerable time pre¬ 
viously the Popes had been in the habit 
of recommending candidates more or less 
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supreme dominion on the occasion ol his 
great Lateran Council in 1215. More than 
four hundred bishops had accepted his 
invitation, together with eiglit hundred 
abbots, many princes, lords, and am¬ 
bassadors from kings and republics. In 
the midst of this brilliant assembl^^ the 
Th Great occupied the throne as 

S lead^our of representative of God upon 
thclpope earth, in splendour such as 
Rome never beheld before or 
since. After his death, in 1216, the 
struggle for the supremacy broke out 
again between the Hohenstauffen and the 
papacy, and the result was that Conradin, 
the last of the Hohenstauffen, ended his 
life upon the scaffold in 1268. 

The missionary activity of the Church 
was in proportion to its supreme power. 
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For this age the peaceful preaching ot 
Christianity seemed too slow a process. 
Crusades were organised against the 
heathen Livonians, and the Order ol the 
Knights of the Sword was founded in Riga 
to crush any opposition to the Church. 
The conversion of Prussia was accom¬ 
panied by massacres, and appeals were 
made for the help of the 
Massacres at ^^.^tonic Order. This ap- 

e oAversion struggle continued 

of anmhilaiotl a 

large proj)ortion of the rightful owners of 
the country, and ended with the su])remacy 
ot the Teutonic Order over Prussia. 

The intellectual wea])ons ol scieiue 
were employt‘d with ecjual vigour in the 
service of the Church. Ecclesiastical 
science may be com]lared with those 
Gothic ]>iles which then arose, which seem 
to remove their stone material Irom the 
influence of gravitation, forcing it to rise 
majestically so high, though with full 
solidity and coherence : so also ecclesias¬ 
tical science was combined and built into 
systems, into that scholasticism which 
comprehended all human thought and 
knowledge, all s]ieculati()u and contem- 
jilation, within a magnilicent system in¬ 
tended to ])rot(‘ct Church doctrine from 
doubt or opposition. It seemed inijiossible 
that the world should doubt when such a 
system showed the necessity or the 
rationality of all that the Church would 
have men believe. “ See.^’ ctk'S Richard 
of Saint Victor, “ how easily the intellect 
enn ])rove tliat the (iodhead must be a 
])luralitv of persons, neither more nor less 
than three in number.” Another thinks it 
])ossible to ])rove the doctrines of the 
Church by strict logical treatment, even 
to such as do not recognise its authority 
—to Jews, Mohammedans, and heretics. 
This science also proved, by the mouth 
of the famous Thomas of Aquinum, 
who died in 1274 [sec page 47], that 
salvation was to be found only in the 
p Church from her priests and 

ecr ess sacraments, beneath the 

Position of of Pope. The 

« op« Pope decides the nature of 
Church doctrine. He is above all princes, 
and as the governor of Christ can depose 
them and relieve all subjects of their 
allegiance. Otto of Freising writes at this 
date : ” The kingdom of Christ seems at 
the prestmt time to have received almost 
all the things promised to it, with the 
exception of immortality/' 
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Now, however, that the Church had 
attained these long-standing ambitions, 
we have to ask, what was the nature ol its 
inner hie ? The question may be answered 
by examining the decrees j)assed in that 
lainous Lateral! Council. The council 
considered that it was necessary to draw 
up a confession ol faith, and to enforce 
measures of the utmost cruelty for the 
extermination of the countless heretics 
who had a])])eared in the Church. It con¬ 
sidered the decree inevitable that every 
man who had not confessed his sins to a 
priest at least once a year should be 
excluded Irom the Church, and gn^en 
dishonourable burial alter death. Thougli 
the Church can rule the world, she steadily 
loses her hold u})on souls. Though ima¬ 
gining that all is subject to her as a matter 
of faith, her laith is yet rejected. This is 
more than a chance coincidence. The 


foundation of faith begins to shake bt‘neatli 
the su])erinrumbeul structure of tem])oral 
])Ower. The claims of the a])ostolic ])Owcr 
and ol its servants have b(‘come ])re- 
surnptuous, the manner of lh(‘ir asser¬ 
tion too often intolerable, and the proofs 
adduced too threadbare. I'lie i)eo])K‘ 
wk turned 111 numbers to tlu; 

.. heretics, who desired no eaithlv 
Heretics , ,, , 

A* At su])remaev and no eartlilv 
Atmed at apostles ol the 

('athari and the wandering ])reachcrs ol 
the Waldenses led a tiiily a[X)stolic hie 
of humility and poverty. In vSoutlu'rn 
France, whei;e thci Cathari were generally 
known as Albigeiises, troin the little town 
ot Albi, the princes and lords ol the country 
belonged to their congregation almost 
without exception. In this quarter the 
Church had been almost suj)])lanted by 
the sectaries; these same enemies ol 
ecclesiasticism had overrun Italy, and 
were predominant in Spam and m the 
Netherlands. About the middle of the 


twelfth century Bernard of Clairvaux, 
and other devoted servants of the Church, 


had spoken in lavour ot a method that 
should bring back the wicked to re¬ 
pentance by patience and long suffering,” 
and not by the sword. Such characters 
as Innocent III. could not possibly doubt 
that, as the Church was certainly called 
to rule the world, her opponents could 
claim no right of existence. His legate, 
Arnold of Citeaux, was sent to France, 
and summoned the king and nobility to a 
crusade against the heretics in 1208. 
Thousands were slain by this army^ and 



ZENITH OF THE PAPAL POWER 

in the single town of Beziers 20,000 are philosophers became known, especially 
said to have perished in one day. In those of Averroes, who died in 1198, and 
1215 the heretics were by no means ex- the systems of the Jewish philosophers 
terminated, and the Lateran Council, which had arisen under their influence. In 
therefore, issued a decree that all tem])oial consequence, questions hitherto unknown 
lords should purify their lands of heresy came into jiroininence and shattered the 
on pain of excommunication and deposi- traditional beluds. 

tion, and that episco])al commissaries At the L^niversity ol Paris this tendency 
w'cre to examine and to exterminate to free!bought was openly manifested, 
heretics. Ihe w^oild-wide power ol the o •• • So earl\ as 1207 Amalric fit 

(liurch was unalile to exist w'ithout the f©* *fhe*'^ Bena was obliged to renounce 
Inquisition. * heresies of this nature ; and, 

Not only the Church, as such, but asses supposed to have 

Christianity itself, was menaced by a derived tlvnn from Aristotk', Innocent III. 
different movement, wdnch appeared prolnbited thv. study of this great philoso- 
sporadically ; this was a tendency to })lu‘r*s scieiititic works. In the* year 1240 
treethought widely disseininated, es]3e('ially, the bishop and chancellor ot Pans were 
among tin' ('ducated classes.- The origin obhgi'd to ojipose the teaching of Averroes, 
ot the tendency is not far to seek. There wlncli had made its wa\ to tlu' university. 
IS no gieater menace Jo the power of Averojes had taught that while ndigion 
faith than th(‘ use ot it by its chief ex- was indispensable for th< masses, it could 
poiients to support intei ests purely seculai, represent supreme truth only in symbolical 
esj)ecia]ly when, as 111 that age, the Church form, whereas philosophy possessed such 
based all Indud' upon authority, and made truth in its purity. Philosophical teaclu'rs 
d(jubt ot her autliority a sin ot infidelity, attacked theological truths, and, wdien 
wdiile ii]K)n the other side a yearning for called to account, proceedt'd to explain 
independ(‘nt icligious conviction had that heresy w'as an ecclesiastical concej)- 
ariscn in inanv minds. In high-sounding turn, but that jihilosojiliy had no connec- 

f -it I'^^'hgious ])hrases the Popes lion with the ( huich, and that religion 

TejTch/n had excommunicated jirince need not \xi taught to students, as it 

f th attei prince, had preached on existed only for the lower classes, 

o c opes duty ot revolt Under th(‘ proti‘ction ot this theoiy the 

against an em])er()i, and on the next teaching that God cn^ated tluMvorld out ot 
the necessity ol rebellion against his nothing was explained to be sheer iions('nse. 

op])()nent, w'lth a jiersistcnce that aroused Organic life had developed Irom inorganic 

suspicion. The scholastic philosophers matter. The world wais govcrncxl, not 

lia(l att(‘mpled to make th(‘ creeds an by God, but rather by a rational necessity, 
a('ceptable system, but those appeals to or by chance. Attacks wtae also directed 
n-ason which they brought foiAvaill could against the ethical system which had 
bung conviction only to minds still con- hitherto held th» field. The immastK' 

vinced ot ecclesiastuxil authority. theory was unnatural, and genuine 

Kventuallv a host of new impressions morality was not imj>aired by tho infliumce 
oveuvhelmcd men's minds. The Crusades of material life. The shortness ot life 
had brought a knowdedge of the East, should rather teach men the enjoyments ot 
and the West had learnt to know the its benefits. The satisfaction, for instaiu e, 
“ infidel " Mohammedans. It was ob- of the sexual instincts was, in any case, 
served with surprise that they were by „ a moral desire, and the strict- 

no means morally bad, and were, in this p ness ot the marriage laws \vas 

respect, even more to be respected than Church senseless tirejudice. A further 

many Christians. Hence, it seemed centre of freethought would, 

possible that the uniqueness of Christianity perliaps, hardly have been discovered 
existed solely in the imagination ot the had not a renewed struggle between Pope 
Church. The different religions appeared and emperor brought it before our eyes, 
like identical rings, each of the owners of Frederic II., who had growm up as the 
which were merely foolish in regarding ward ot the Pope, and had been educated 
his own as the only genuine example, as a blindly devoted son of the Chinch, 
More was learned of the philosophy of the learnt to desjiise both Pope and Church. 
“ heathen " Aristotle, and study produced He regarded the difterent religions as so 
admiration. The works of the Arabian many conflicting theories of equal truth 
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or lalsehood, and was accustomed to mock 
at Christian doctrine with confidential 
friends. The ei)igram about the three 
impostors—Moses, Christ, and Mohammed 
—which is ascribed to him by his enemies, 
may not be historical, but his life clearly 
showed the laxity of his religious views. 
It was a matter of total indifference to 
him whether a man was Mohammedan, 
Jew, or Christian. He chose Arabs as 


It was in the year 1209 that Giovanni 
Bernardone, better known as Francis of 
Assisi, heard at Mass the lesson from 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, which relates how 
Jesus sent out His disciples to preach the 
Gospel, without gold or silver, without 
shoes or staff. Deeply moved, he aban¬ 
doned his possessions, and announced to 
others the peace which he had found in 
poverty and in trust in God. His com- 


his high officials, carried 
about a harem in the Mo¬ 
hammedan style, and studied 
the philosophy of Averroes 
by proierencc. 

The Church had now to 
deal with these j^remonitions 
ol the downlall of Christian¬ 
ity. She began by drawing 
the reins tighter and insisting 
upon Easter conlession to 
secure the ecclesiastical con¬ 
trol of every individual. The 
same council made the doc¬ 
trine ol transubstantiation a 
dogma. For the glorification 
«)t this miracle performed by 
the Church the festival of 
Corpus Christi was instituted 
m 1264. The Church ordered 
that the Sacrament should 
be adored by all whom the 
priest might meet in the street 
when he was bearing it. In 
the Communion the cup was 
reserved more and more for 
the priests. The Church, 
however, made no inquiries 
into actual belief, demanding 
only submission. Innocent 
III. had laid down that the 
confession of true faith was 



pletc renunciation of the 
world, his fiery love for God 
and man, made a tremendous 
impression at that moment. 
A number of associates like 
minded with himself gathered 
round him ; these he sent out 
“ to preach to mankind peace 
and repentance for the for¬ 
giveness of sins.” For their 
benefit he drew up a rule 
upon the ])rinciples which 
Jesus had laid down for His 
apostles. He attempted to 
secure its confirmation by the 
Pope, but Innocent felt that 
the spirit of Petrus Waldus 
was working here. He feared 
that a reiusal might drive 
this fiery enthusiast into 
opposition, as had happened 
in the case of Waldus. He 
resolved to wait awhile before 
confirming the rule, but gave 
the missionaries permission 
to continue their labours. 
Within a lew years the breth¬ 
ren ot Francis penetratc'd into 
one country after another, 
and inspired a movement 
ot mighty jiower. Many who 
were unable themselves to 


not a primary necessity, but travel and preach repentance 

only the admission of readi- g.j. formed in 1221 the traternity 

ness to agree with the doctrine Deeply impressed, m the vear 1209, known as the “Brothers 
of the Church, and that this of the Repentance of St. 

implicit belief existed in nounced the wori(i, and went forth Francis ; these were the 
cases where a man’s belief { 2 und'to‘SSvertJVnd fruTta'cSl the third Order, 

might be erroneous, if he rom the statue by Luca della Robbia corresponding to the female 
were not aware' of the error. What Order, the Clare Sisters, founded in 1212 
more could the Church do to make actual or 1224. 

faith superfluous and to extenninate real Francis was a true son of his Church, 
Christianity ? and diverged from its doctrine in no 

The Church, however, was unable to single point. His object, however, was 
annihilate Christianity ; the real religious not to unite men with the Church, but 
sense of a true personal belief had been to lead them to personal holiness. He 
too widely awakened. At this moment did not even desire to found an Order; 
such believers became conscious of the the union which he founded was only a 
necessity for a religious revival. means to an end, and was intended to 
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help his ol:)ject of planting Christian 
humility by his example in all hearts 
wherever possible. The movement, thus 
working for rehgi(;us independence, might 
be a considerable menace to the Church 
unless it were organised and confined 
within ecclesiastical boundaries. The 
danger was recognised by Cardinal Ugolino, 
afterwards Pope (Gregory IX : he suc- 
((‘eded in making the free union an order 
with a novitiate, with irrevocable vows, and 
with a chief elected by a geneial chapter. 

Convents now arose in dit- - 

ferent countries; the brotheis ^ 
devoted themselves to pleach¬ 
ing and to the spiritual care 
of the peo])le. To increase 
their com])ctency for this 
purpose they founded schools, 
and Franciscans soon occu¬ 
pied professorial chairs in 
Paris and Oxford. The 
papacy, now fully secularised, 
attempted to unite the Order 
firmly to itself, and therefore 



literary language, desiring, like David of 
Augsburg, who died in 1271, to disseminate 
among the pco])le that mystical piety 
once the special monopoly of scholars. 
Others, by popular and stirring sermons, 
succeeded in turning misguided humanity 
Irorn dead ecclesiasticism to a real refor¬ 
mation of life. Bert hold of Regensburg 
travelled horn Switzerland to Thuringia, 
from Alsace to Moravia, attracting every¬ 
where congregations so vast that no church 
could contain the multitude of his hearers. 

Many marched with him for 
days from place to place, in 
Older to hear a repetition of 
his earnest warnings. Under 
the influence of ‘ his words 
deadly enemies embraced one 
another, mockers began to 
pray, and many restored their 
unrighteous gains to those 
they had d(ifrauded. 

Almost at the same time 
second mendicant Order arose, 
founded by St. Dominic; its 


granted it gieat privileges ; plunder of Dominicans bung back by 

in consec^^uence, the Order gt. Dominic was the founder of a pleaching and spiiitnal care 
acquired wealth. All this was tick by heretics alienated from 

opposed to the theory of the ureaching and rairituai care the the Churcli. fhis ordci* also 
founder, who in his enthusiasm alienated from the Church, founded a female branch and a 


for poverty and frugality regarded beggary 
as an honour. The result was violent 
quarrels within the Order concerning this 
('hange of the old rule. We cannot, howeyei, 
assert that it would have been more effica¬ 
cious if a lack of organisation and property 
had laid it open to every chance influence. 
In any case the influence of the Francis¬ 
can order has been infinite. Some of its 
members attempted to use German as a 


rom the Church, founded a female branch and a 
lay brotherhood of penitents. To it Gregory 
IX. in 1232 entrusted those special inquisi¬ 
torial courts which he instituted for the 
extirpation of infidelity. Previous to 1179 we 
have seen the movement of personal religion 
among the more intellectual classes; the 
following period saw a movement towards 
the liberation of personal Christianity from 
submission to the hierarchical system, in 
which the papacy involuntarily helped. 
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THE ARREST OF POPE BONIFACE VIII. BY THE SOLDIERS OF KING PHILIP OF FRANCE 

Remarkable for his diplomatic cunning: and passionate recklessness, Pope Boniface VIII. engaged in a long struggle 
for supremacy with King Philip IV. of France, and when the French nation and the clergy supported their king, 
the Pope laid an interdict upon France, and removed the whole clergy of the country from office. He was preparing 
to go even further, but on the very day when his Bull excommunicating and deposing Philip was to be proclaimed, 
he was apprehended at Anagni by the king’s emissaries. Boniface was released a few days later by the 
inhabitants of the town, but the experience had so broken his health that he died a few months afterwards. 
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DECLINE OF THE PAPAL POWER 

AND THE EARLY DAWN OF THE REFORMATION 


IN the year I2()4 the ])aj)al chair was 
* (X'cnpied by Boniface VIII. He was a 
man of great boldness, of extraordinary 
diplomatic cunning, and remarkable for 
his })assionatc recklessness. When Philip 
IV. (the Fair) of Fiance proposed, on his 
own initiative, to tax C hurch pro]XTty, 
in ord(‘r to carry on war against England, 
the Poj^e threateiK'd with excommunica¬ 
tion and interdict, m his Bull “ clerici‘5 
laicos” in all who should payor 

exact ecclesiastical contributions without 
his ])ermissi()n. The king revenged liimsell 
by prohibiting “ the exportation of preci¬ 
ous m(‘tal trom th(' country/’ while the 
clergy in Fhigland who rc'lused lo })ay a tax 
on account ot the Bull were threatened 
with outlawry by Thlward 1 . It was 
im|)ossible lor th(' Pope to dispi'iise 
with his income trom France, and he 
therefore |)roceeded to t‘X[)laiu away the 
force ot his Bull. Philij) ('onsidered that so 
comidiant a Pope was a suitable arbitrator 
to decide his quarri'l with England. 

Boniface, however, decided 
as the su})iemc judge upon 
e<nth, ami against the king, 
who thereu])oii declined to 
submit, and burnt this Bull at his court. 
Boniface, recognising that a decisive 
struggle was now inevitable, resolved 
both to advance his prestige and to fill 
his purse. He issued a decree of jubilee 
for the year 1300, proclaiming that all 
who should visit the Church of St. Peter in 
Rome during that year, for confession 
of sm and penance, should receive “ the 
most plenary absolution ot all their sins.” 
The result showed with what general 
confidence the papal supremacy was still 
regarded. The streets of Rome were not 
wide enough to contain the masses of the 
believers who Hocked into the city. F-.nor- 
mous sums flowed into the Po])e’s trea.sury. 

In full confidence of victory, he sent to 
Philip a French bishop, by whom the 
king considered himself so insulted that 
he imprisoned the envoy and accused him 


How Boniface 

Filled 

His Purse 


of high treason. The Pope rejilied by a 
prohibition, forbidding the king to exact 
any taxes from the Church, and, in 1301, 
by the Bull “ auseulta fili,” which con¬ 
tained the r'iaim, ” (iod has placed us 
above kings and kingdoms.” Philip re¬ 
plied,“ Your illustrious stupidity 
should know that in secular 


The Pope's 
‘Tllustrious 
Stupidity ” 


matters we aie subjec't to no 
one.” In ordiT to secure 
the national su[)])OiT he summoned to the 
States (iencral not only the dt'jmties of the 
nobility and clergy, but also those' ot the 
towns; and the consciousness ot nationality 
was now so vigorous throughout the nation 
tliat th(‘ assembh solemnly declared the 
FTench kingdom mdependcait <^f the Pope. 

Carru'd awa\ by the tide of his 
passion, Bomiaci', in 1302, issued the 
mem()ral)le Bull, ” imam saiictam,” an 
open proclamation of the pajiai theory 
regarding the (Tnircli and Hie temjioral 
power, ” When the apostles said. Set', 
here are two swords, that is to say, within 
the Church, the Lord did not* reply, It is 
too many, hut It is enough. Hence there 
are two swords m Hit' jiower of the Church, 
the ecclesiastical and the se('ular. The one 
is to be used .''V the Church and the other 
by tlie Church ; the one by the hand of 
the priest, the other by the hand of kines 
and warriors, but at the order and per¬ 
mission of the pi lest. By the evidence 
of truth the spiritual power must include 
the secular and judge it when it is evil. 
Should tlie supreme spiritual power go 
astray, it will be judged by God alone, 
and cannot be judged by man. More¬ 
over, we declare, assert, determine, and 
proclaim that submission to 
the bishop of Rome is ab¬ 
solutely necessary for all men 
to salvation.” 

When- the French nation and the clergy 
supported their king, the Pope removed 
the whole clergy of tlie country from thi'ir 
office. He ])repaied a Bull threatening 
the king with e.xcommunicalion and 
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deposition, and relieving his subjects of 
their oath. On the day, however, before 
the solemn proclamation of this Bull, the 
king’s emissaries made their way to Anagni, 
the Pope’s summer residence, and took 
him prisoner, that he might be brought 


of the papal claims. Because Peter had 
been Bishoj) of Rome, the Pope must be 
all that Peter had been. In the eyes of 
those who believed that the evidence ot 
papal primacy was provided by the 
Biblical texts, the papacy and Rome 


before a court. The inhabitants of the were indivisible. If Popes could reside 
town set him free some days afterwards, elsewhere, they must themselves have 
WK D experience had broken lost their belief in the superiority granted 

Wrote health, and a few months by Christ and handed down by tlie apostle 

Rome he died. No one princes. It was not likely that the coin- 


his health, and a few months 
afterwards he died. No one 


by Christ and handed down by tlie apostle 
princes. It was not likely that the coin- 


moved a linger to save the mon people would believe it, and the idea 
honour of the papacy. Dante wrote: “The emerged that the papacy did not exist 


Church of Rome falls into the mire be¬ 
cause the double honour and the double 
rule confounded within her defile lierself 
and her dignity.” In France the national 
excitenuuit continued ; the nation was not 
content to defend the king’s procedure 
with the pen. For Philip’s justification 
the Pope, whom death had 
taken from the struggle, was 
to be prosecuted by a general 
council. The enemy, though 
defiant before, had lost their 
heads in excitement at the 
sudden fall of this bold Po])e. 

His successor used eveiy 
conceivable means to pacify 
the king, and upon his death 
in the following year the 
cardinals cxjietided no less 
than ton months in the choice 
of a successor. Eventually 
the French party, who looked 
for safety in compliance, won 
the day, and a French arch- 
bishop was chosen. He resisted ^ 

the requests of the Italian pope t< 


by right divine. 

The absence of the ])apal Curia irom 
Rome also produced a second effect. 
The revenues accruing from the States 
of the Church became uncertain, and m 
some respects ceased entirely. New taxes 
became necessary, and within filtcen 
years the French kings ])aid 
no less than three and a hall 
millions ol guldens. This 
French papacy, however, gen¬ 
erally preferred splendour and 
luxury to economy, and some 
new sources of income had 
thereiorc to be ])rovid(‘d. In 
the first place, more must be 
paid by the countless num- 
l)crs who ap])lu'd to the 
Curia tor dispensations, privi¬ 
leges, and powers ol every 
kind. With most astonishing 
dexterity the jiapal rights 
were extended to include 
patronage and e('clesiastical 
j appointment, and enormous 
M vvTi sums were demanded fur 



ijic icqucsis ui Liic POPE JOHN XXII. sums vvuiu uum.iiiuuu lui 

cardinals; and, instead of The year lau witnessed the double institutions or confirmations, 
proceeding to Rome to ascend Lewis "of° Bavar?a*^“nd ^Fred^^^ Special sources of revenue 
the chair of St. Peter, he re- of Austria, and the interference wci'c also reserved to the 
mained in France. In the year trouble, gg property 

1309 he took up his residence in Avignon, left by a bishop at his death, the in- 
The seventy years’ exile of the papacy come of vacant livings until their re¬ 
new begins. It was a voluntary exile; occupation, the first year’s income of 
the Pope and cardinals preferred to live any benefice which amounted to more 
under French protection. But a profound ^ than four and twenty guldens, 

impression was made upon the Christianity Many archbishops were obliged 

of that age by the fact that the Popes S * ^ to pay ten thousand guldens for 
no longer resided in Rome. It must -^-— 


their confirmation, and during 


be remembered that the proof of the one year the Curia exacted more than 


Roman Bishop’s superiority to all bishops 
and of his supremacy over all secular 
beings centred in the fact that he occupied 
the chair of Peter. It might be supposed 
that the tradition of Peter’s occupation 


175,000 guldens from the archbishopric of 
Mainz—^more than ;f5oo,ooo of our money. 

Such blood-sucking was bound to arouse 
discontent with the papacy, and still 
more with the unworthy methods 


of the Roman chair for twenty-five years which were often employed to extort the 
was a fable invented to convince mankind largest possible sum. It happened, for 
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IS 


instance, that a man might have paid to 
secure the reversion of a post, but a second 
candidate offered more than the first 
and received the assurance of preference, 
while the first thus lost his money. The 
poet Petrarch published a terrible indict¬ 
ment of the condition of the papal court. 
“ All hopes are based on money; for money 
is heaven opened, and for money ‘ 
Christ sold. The hoi)es of a 
future life are regarded as a 
labl(j, and the teaching of 
hell as a fairy tale. Unbridled 
sinfulness passes as nobility 
and lofty freedom. The more 
shameful a life, the greater 
its fame. These greybeards 
plunge into shame as if their 
whole rejmtation consisted in 
gorging, drinking, and in the 
disgrace which follows on such 
vices, and tins is known not 
only to me, but to the nation 
also.” In addition to these 
fads the Po])e, residing iK'ar 
France, was by no means 
world was already aware (jf the extent 
to which tins ])ower, which claimed to 
bind juid to loos<i all others, was itself m 
bonds to the French monarchy, to such 
on (‘Xteiit indeed that it could not even 
contrive to ])rotect the rich and ])()vverful 
order of Templars from the king’s avarice. 

The Po})c index'd forbade the continuance 
of the prosecution ot the T(‘m- 
pkars, which luid been begun 
with the juisoii and the lack. 

But he was (‘ven forced })ub- 
hcly to dec'lare that the king 
had ])rocec‘ded against the 
rcm]ilars, not lor selfish mo¬ 
tives, but m pure zeal for the 
Church, and was finally forced 
to pronounce the dissolution 
of this unfortunate order. 

The part which the papacy 
played in this revolting trans¬ 
action was the more likely 
to lower its prestige when it 
boldly proceeded to assert its 
old claims to })redominance against other 
princes, and thereby plunged the whole ot 
Germany into unspeakable misery. In the 
3^ear 1314 took jdace the double election of 
Lewis of Bavaria and Frederic of Austria. 
Pope John XXII. declined to regard 
either as the legitimate sovereign until he 
had given his papal decision. When 
Lewis took his adversary i^risoner, John 



THE LEAKNED SCOTUS 
Tlie new tendency of theo- 
log^ical thoug-ht found an able 
‘exponent in John Duns Sco- 
tus The Franciscan Order 
.sent him to Cologne to found 


forbade any memter of the German 
Empire to give obedience or support to the 
“ usurper.” The king’s counter declar¬ 
ation, that his position depended entirely 
upon the choice of the electors, was 
answered by the Pope with excommunica¬ 
tion ; when the king appealed to a general 
council an interdict was proclaimed on all 
persons and districts which should re¬ 
main faithful to Lewis. 

During this struggle, which 
brought unspeakable con¬ 
fusion to men's consciences, 
many personalities appeared 
in opposition to the Pope, 
whom no one would have 
expected to find against him. 
Though the Francisrans now 
possessed and enje^yed great 
property, they washed to retain 
their reputation of complete 
poverty in contrast to other 
orders. They, therefore, de¬ 
clared that they held the 
a university, whire he died, propel tyof the Ol der Only in 
free. The usufruct, and that the right oi owmershi]) 
bcl()ng(id to the Pope, while they solemnly 
])roclaimed the ojunion that their models, 
Christ and His apostles, hold no rights of 
owmershi]) in their common ])osse.ssions. 

This assertion, which aroused the envy of 
the Dominicans, was condemned by the 
Pope. The chief of the order, Cesena, and 
thegn*at scholar ol the order, Occam, pro- 
t(sted against this decision 
and fled to th(‘ Gei^man king, 
J.ewis. They accused the 
Pope of heresy, and their 
friends publicl^^ pleached that 
Jflm was no Pope but a 
lieietic. As they enjoyed the 
prestige of apostolic poverty 
their words found si)ecial 
reverence among the peoj>le. 
In the end the order gave in 
its submission ; but these 
years of bitter conflict under¬ 
mined the papal prestige 
to the most dangerous 
degree. 

impression ^ w^as made upon 
higher circles by .the fact that clever 
authors attempted to reduce the Churcli 
and the papacy to their proper sphere, 
and that the boldness of their attempts 
increased. Marsiglio of Padua declared in 
his “Defensor pads” that the papacy was 
the chief disturber of the peace, through 
its interference with constitutional rights • 
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OCCAM THE SCHOLAR 
A pupil of the learned John Duns 
Scotus, the great scholar Occam 
prepared the way for the down¬ 
fall of the prevailing scholastic 
system bv the doctrines he taught. 

No small 
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that the supremacy lay, not with the 
Church, but with the nation or with the 
ruler of its choice, and that this extended 
over the servants of the Church. The 
Church was not the hierarchy, but the 
Christian nation represented in councils. 
An even greater impression than that 
produced by these radical theories of 
natural right was made by the 
igns o ^ writings of the Franciscan, 
#k^^rK William of Occam. He broke 
the ground lor the coming revo¬ 
lution in the Church by his teaching that 
the creed and the wellare ot the Church 
are the sujireme law\ Hence, in cases of 
necessity the traditional order oi the 
Church must give place to a new organisa¬ 
tion. Hence, also, every ]irince and the 
most simple layman, if only possessed oi 
the true faith, can acquire extensive 
riglits over the Church. Neither the hier¬ 
archy nor the pai)acy is secure against 
downfall ; on the contrary, true laith 
con tors thi‘ right of argument with the 
Church. Hence a council, though by no 
means infallible, is com])etent to sit 
in judgment u])on the Pope. 

Tliese ideas are closely connected with 
the new tendency of theological thought, 
and this again runs parallel with the 
development of the papacy. As the 
sujiremacv of the Church in jiolitical life 
disappears, so does that confidence with 
which it claimed to rule jniblic opinion 
through ecclesiastical science. A revolt 
against nitelUictual tyranny becomes mani¬ 
fest. The schoolman, John Duns Scotus. 
who died m ijo8, asserted that there 
was no hjgical proof for (he existence 
of (iod or for the Trinity. His pujal, the 
above-mentioned Occam, differentiated 
between natural and religious knowledge, 
between science and faith, and thereby 
prepared the downfall of the scholastic 
system. He definitely rejected that realism 
—using die term in its philosophic sense — 
which liad dominated science during the 

period of ecclesiastical supre- 
The Church ^ ^ i 

- macyeither sought or secured, 

and Christiaa t t * i u i i 
« ... Universals had been con- 

‘ ^ sidcred as the only reality, and 

the individual had been thiown into the 
background. Hence that general concep¬ 
tion, the Church, had been regarded as the 
reility, while the individual and the de¬ 
tailed decisions of human laws and of 
Christian morality were regarded as un¬ 
justifiable when such a view seemed likely 
to promote the welfare of the whole—that 


is, the Church. Alter the time of Occam 
nominalism revives, which teaches that 
the universal is only a mere name, nomen^ 
or abstraction. The only reality is the 
individual thing. Hence the individual 
believer may be of greater imp(3rtance 
than the hierarchy, which represents the 
whole Church, and the papacy is thus 
conditioned by the individuals who form 
the Church. 

We must not forget that, during the 
fourteenth century, Po])es const aiitly 
secured obedience in political questions 
by placing wade districts under an inter¬ 
dict lor long years at a time ; in this wav 
they made it impossible lor the Chiin'li 
to satisfy such religious instincts as still 
survived in the people, and the religious 
consequences of this ])rocctliire are ])er- 
tcctly obvious. It the religions s])irit did 
not disappear entirely, it steadily broke 
away from ecclesiastical authority and 
strugglcd^for indepimclencc. It was no 
mere coincidence that exactly at that tiini‘ 
a desire for vernacular translations ot tin* 
Bibl(‘ arose among the peo])le. This w^as 
a need that had alreadv been ex]K'neiiee(l 
by the iK'retics divided from tlie Church. 
_ To a question of the Hi^liop 

^ . of Metz, Innocent III. had 

attem]:)ts on tlu‘ 
^ part of the laitv to interpret the 

Scriptures were culpable ))resiimption , 
m order, how(iver, not to alienate such miui 
irom the Ciuirch by excessu’e strictlU'ss, 
they might be left witli tlie Bible tiansU- 
tions in their hands, jn'ovuled they W(‘re not 
tlierehy seduced to a lac k ot reve rmu'e lor 
the a})Ostohc ('hair. In IVh'tz. the tians- 
lations of the Bible wen' th(T('n])on confis¬ 
cated and burnt ; and a series ot councils 
prohibited the ])ublicati()n ot the Bible or 
ot any theological books m the vernacular. 

Now that the prestige of tlu' papacy was 
sunk to a kw ebb, men bc'gan to look for 
some other basis even within the Church. 
With the desire* for personal laith arose 
also a ])oj)ular tendency to draw imme¬ 
diately upon that source ot truth whic li 
Occam had praised as a supreme authority. 
In the most varied districts men pnV 
ceeded to translate the whole Bible, or 
individual books of it, into the vernacular 
tongues. In the year 1360 the Em])cror 
Charles IV. ])rohibited “ all books in the 
vernacular dealing with holy Scripture/' 
but was unable to prevent the satisfaction 
of this desire when once it had been 
felt. 
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The individualist tendency of Chris¬ 
tianity is also evidenced by the wide¬ 
spread spirit of mysticism in the fourteenth 
century and by the new manner in which 
it was put forward. Notwithstanding the 
horror felt by strict churchmen of religious 
writings m any other language than Latin, 
wliicli was intelligible only to scholars, 
souls were now led to communion with 
(jod by means of the vernacular tongues. 
Abstracted from outward things, absorbed 
in sc‘ll-contemplation, the soul was to 
find (jod and to rejoice m His presences 
Such was the tenchmg of th(‘ jirofound 
master Kkkehard of Hochheim near 
Gotha, who die d m 1^,27: “(iod’s being is to 
our life.’’ Sunirnonc‘d bNore the Inquisition, 
he was lorce'd to declare' lus renunciation 
of those errors asc'ribed to linn. Such, 
too, was the teaching ol th(‘ mtluenti?! 
))reacher, John Tauler of Stiasburg, who 
continued to jireach although tlie Pope 
liad interdi('t(‘d Inni. ITis teaching was 
lollowed l)y the pu])!! of Kkkehard, Henry 
Suso of H('b('r]ingen. 

'Fhese men did not attcmipl to contradict 
(diurdi doctrine, but they involuntarily 
nqiresimti'd the ('hurch as siqx'rfluous. 
“ThcOnI tliis view received gn'ater 

True^ ^ ein])]iasis from tliosi'who ()os- 
. .. M'ssi'd anv theological training 
and drew theirs])iritual nourish¬ 
ment inmi these mystical writings. As 
a. substitute tor that ('ommunion which 
they misled in tlu’ Church, they forniecl 
associations, calling themselves “ IIk' 
tilends ot God.” and regarding themselves 
as th(* only true Christians, who might 
hojx^ by then* ])rayers to avert the pulg- 
nu'iit threatening the ('hurch. 

In the convents of nuns a similar 
visionary tendency became obvious. The 
famous ^largari’t Ebner, m the nunnery 
of Medingim, near Donaiiwdrth, descrilied 
the manifestations vouchsatt'd to her, 
and continued a zealous correspondence 
with her s])intual liiend, Henry of Nord- 
lingon. By their efforts the ” s]nritual 
manifestations ol grace ” of vSt. Mechthildis 
wen* published in the High German 
language. This mysticism found acco])t- 
ance, as ma.v be easily understood, among 
many of those men and wom<‘n who had 
been given separate hous(‘s to secure 
their social ]x:)sition, in which they worked, 
or from which they went out to work, 
for their daily life—the so-callcd Beghins 
and Beghards. Possibly the first founda¬ 
tions of these unions—on the Lower Rhine 


about 1180—may have been inspired by 
a religious idea of renunciation. In any 
case these half-monastic unions of pious 
souls, removed from the strict discipline 
of the monastery, ran the danger of 
becoming conventicles and of cherisliing a 
m\stical piety more or less repugnant to 
the Church. Hence the Church found it 
* advisable to take 1 'oceedings 

^ « against them more than once. 

* The desire lor Christian libert^' 
nourished freedom from authority 

rose to open hostility to the Church in the 
sect of the ‘ ‘ free S])int ' From the outset of 
the thirteenth cenniry a strange fusion ot 
freetliinking and enthusiasm had existed 
in Frame, and now began to grow with 
great ra])ulity. The theory wa'=^ that the 
tree s])iiit of man Icnew ri('» superior 
authority man was God. even as C'hrist 
was. Hi^, af'tions vvi're jierlormed as a 
result oi inward divine freedom, which 
hence raised him above all rules and fire- 
scri])tions. Work was not tiffing for him, 
and all belonged to him, so that he might 
take what he would. These mystics 
wandered in bands, making life inseeuie 
bv their translation ol these principles 
into jiractici'. I'lie soil was especially 
numerous .11 Switzerland, and (Ui tlu' 
Rhine as far asC'oh gne; it also appeared 
in rp]^er Italy and Bohemia. Its members 
\\('re pi'i'seiuted by the Church, which 
merely contirmeil their o])posi^ion ; nor 
could the Churrli alleviate tins malady, 
being hersell siek unto death. 

The Inends oi the ('hurch began with 
grealei impetuosity to demand the return 
of the ])apacy to tht' chair of vSt. Peter; 
and at lengt:« Gregory XL re-entered 
Rome in the year 1377. Alter his death, 
111 the following year, a n»'w election 
brought yet greater misery upon the 
Church than tiu' exile of the pa];acy had 
])roduccd. The newly ajipointed Pope 
])roposed to attack the disoiders prevail¬ 
ing in the Curia. The Freiirh cardinals 
then left the city and elected 
Two Popes Frenchman, who again took 

u refuge in Avignon, under the 

Each Other Freiicli king^ Two 

representatives of Christ thus existed in 
opposition, and the allegiance of the 
national kingdoms was divided between 
them. I'he one cursed the other and all his 
adherents, so that the whole of Christianity 
lay under an interdict. Whenever a Pope 
died, (diristianity hoped for the con¬ 
clusion of the schism; but on every 
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THE PALACE OF THE POPES AT AVIGNON, BUILT IN THE l^OURTEENTH CENTURY 
The seventy years’ voluntary exile of the papacy from Rome began in the year not), when the Pope and cardinals, 
preferring to live under French protection, took up their residence at Avignon. According to prevailing ideas, tb» 
papacy and Rome were indivisible, and the withdrawal of the Popes from the headquarters of all their predecessors 
profoundly impressed the Christianity of the age. When at last, in 1377, Gregory XI. re-entered Rome, the trouble 
was by no means over. After his death there arose two rival Popes, one of whom, a Frenchman, took refuge in Avignon. 

such occasion a new election continued General Council might possibly bring 
this miserable state of affairs. Even salvation. The scholars of the Pans 
those who cared little for the honour ot University, especially Gerson, vigoroush' 
the Church and the papacy groaned under championed this hope of safety, 
the results of this disruption. The immediate necessity, however, was 

There were two papal Curias to maintain, the reformation of the Church in head 
and their extortions were far more exacting and members alike. The ecclesiastical 
than ever before. A papal official ot and religious conditions which had arisen 
that period, whose business it was to beneath the guidance of the Church in 
register the requests sent in to the Curia, the last forty or fifty years were absolutely 
wrote, There is no demand so un- indescribable. The local clergy had de- 
righteous or absurd that cannot be generated, owing to the sale of spiritual 
granted for money.'’ It seemed that the posts to utterly unsuitable candidates, 
papacy would leave no stone unturned and to the practice of plurality, which 
to destroy the proud Gregorian theory of made extortion easier. Episcopal organ- 
its divine supremacy and its inviolability, isation was completely shattered, as a 

The consequences were inevitable, for the steadily increasing number of ecclesiastical 
spectacle of two Popes excommunicating institutions and fraternities purchased from 
one another led men to ask whether the papacy the right of exemption from 
there was no higher authority in the episcopal supervision and jurisdiction ; an 
Church than the papal power. The world increasing number also demanded what 
resounded with complaints of papal op- they considered to be their rights from 
pression, and it seemed that the papal the Curia, and secured them if they paid 
power must be limited, and Christianity highly enough. For thirty years this 
secured against further malpractices. A miserable schism was enviured with all its 
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consequences, until the world gained 
courage to break with the theories concern¬ 
ing the unlimited nature of papal supremacy. 

In March, I40(), the much-desired council 
was opened at Pisa. Neither of the Popes 
was present, and both protested against 
the illegality of the council. 

Gerson, however, was able to 
convince the assembly of 
the principle that a council 
could represent the Universal 
Church even without the 
presence of a Pope. For 
centuries general councils had 
been nothing more than the 
Pope’s obedient tools; opinion 
now ventured to ascribe sup¬ 
reme authority to the council. 

The two Po]Kis were dej)osed 
and a new appointment was 
made — Alexander V. Tlui 
deposed, however, had no idea 
ol resignation, and each of them enjoyed the 
support of several ])rinces and peoples. 
Christianity thus possessed three Popes, a 
“ papal trinity,” as the mocking phrase ran, 
and was broken into three ramps. Alex¬ 
ander V. prorogued tlie council lor three 



THE PIRATE POPE 


Beginntnf^ his car»^er as a pirate, 
John XXIII. became Pope m 1410 
and amassed considerable wealth. 


years in order to prepare thoroughly for the 
necessary reform, and meanwhile ecclesias¬ 
tical affairs remained in a state of confusion. 

All hopes of a relormation seemed to 
have gone for ever in the year 1410, when 
John XXIII. became Pope. He had begun 
his career as a pirate. By 
the sale of indulgences he had 
amassed such wealth that he 
was able to enlist an army, 
to conquer Bologna, and to 
rule as a bloody despot and 
a shameless voluptuary. He 
w'as also pointed out as the 
murderer of his pretlecessot 
on the papal throne. The 
council for which the world 
was calling was not to lie 
t‘xpected from this Pope; and 
in consequence ihe old theory 
was revived that the emperor 
was the jirotector of the 
Church. By a fortunate turn of alfairs, 
John was forced to flee from Rome and take 
reluge with Sigismund. In his complete 
helplessness he agrei'd to a counc il upon 
(German sod, and this was summoned by 
Sigismund. as ” protector ot the ('hurch,” 



the state entry of pope JOHN INTO CONSTANCE FOR THE FAMOUS COUNCIL 


Forced to flee from Rome, Pope John took refuge with the Emperor Sigismund of Germany, and was compelled to 
^fifree to a council upon German soil, which Sigismund, as ** Protector of the Church," summoned for November 1st, 
1414, at Constance. The Council of Constance thus met as a synod under a Pope. Thwarted in his attempt to 
maintain the theoiy of his inviolability, the Pope fled from Constance, thinking that this step would deprive the 
council of its jurisdiction for further action. But the council, holding its power to be from God, deposed the Pope. 
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for November ist, 1414, at Constance; 
John's invitation followed. 

Thus the Council of Constance met as a 
synod under a Pope. Relying upon 
the large number of Italian bishops de¬ 
pendent upon himself who were j)resent, 
D I c J^^bn attempted to maintain 
Pope John inviolability. 

epose a resolved that the 

ons ance should bc, not by heads, 

but by nations ; that is, that each one 
of the four nations j)resent should bo 
regarded as a whole, and that scholars a.nd 
royal ambassadors should also have seats 
and votes. In order to deprive the council 
of its jurisdiction for further action, the 
Pope tied from Constance. The council 
responded by resolving that it re])re- 
sented the Universal Church upon 
earth, and derived its ])ower 
immediately from (iod : that 
everyone, including the Pope, 
was bound to obev it, and 
that everyone who refiis(Hl 
obedience was to be duly 
punished, whatever might be 
his rank. John was de])osed. 

One of the two remaining 
Popes voluntarily resigned, 
and the third was abandoned 
liy his jirevious adherents. 

In this way the schism came 
to an end. 

It was indeed a reniaikabhi wycliffexi^ 
change ol ecclesiastical tlieory. John WycUffe ] 


idea. This is only too clearly proved by 
the decisions of the Council of Constance 
upon the burning doctrinal questions ol 
the day. 

From the year 1376 John Wycliffe of 
Oxford had publicly ojiposed the ])apacy 
and its extortions. He had begun the 
struggle m the interests of his nation, but 
in the course of it he was led beyond the 
limits he had proposed. It seemed im¬ 
possible that a hierarchy, degraded by 
its lust for w'orldly honour, wealth, and 
power, with its Pope in Avignon, or its 
two or three Popes, could be the Cliurch of 
(iod. The Church could consist only ol 
those who were found worthy of eternal 
salvation—the jiredestined. The Popes 
of the schism showed by their i)ehaviour 
that they belonged not to tlu' Church of 
('hrist, but to that ot Anti- 
chiist. It was impossible that 
the will of such a hieraichy 
could pass as the law ol 
the Church. 

“ The divine law,’' the holy 
- Scnjitiire, must deci(l(‘ all, 
and commands discordant 
with this law, even it origi¬ 
nating with the Pope, were 
illegal. For this leason \Vy- 
clilfe began his English 
translation of the P>iblc in 
ordci that the laity might bc 
REFORMER i^^piicd to coiTcct the evils 


11 v'vcis jnui uu a icniai WYCLIFFE THE REFORMER msjnieu lo uir 

change ol ecclesiastical tlieory. John WycUffe publicly opposed existing m the (hiirch. On 
Since the third century, when 0 "the iuithority of the Ihble he 

Cvprian had regarded the ej)is- laity might be inspired to correct rejected transubslantiation, 


copate as re]ircseiitmg the 
unity of the Church, the councils which in¬ 
carnated that unity were formed of bishops. 
In the Western Empire the Bishop of 
Rome had then advanced and made 
good the claim that the whole Chuich 
was incorporated in himself, and that 
he alone could conduct and confirm 
synods. 

Now the council had again asserted its 
superiority to the Pope, and it wiis a 
council formed by no means exclusively 
of bishops ; tire princes, as the heads of 
the laity, had their official votes in it. 
Individualism thus invaded the theory 
of Church government; but the idea 
that the whole could command the in¬ 
dividual was still as powerful as ot yore. 
This synod demanded with the same 
decision that blind obedience which the 
Pope had previously required. Religious 
toleration was as yet an inconceivable 


the evils existing in the Church. 


Ill me i^nurcn. *1 i • r 

auricular conlessioii, conlii nici - 
tion, and extreme unction, the worslni> ol 
saints, images and relics, the pilgrimages, 
brotherhoods, and indulgences, and, in 
particular, ihe worldly power and pos¬ 
sessions ot the clergy. 

According to the Bible, tithes and alms 
were to be the priest’s sole source of main¬ 
tenance. The king, as the supreme ruler 
after (mcl, was to take fiom the clergy all 
that was not theirs by Cod’s law. To 
provide for the spiritual needs of the 
w vft ’ people, Wycliffe sent out his 
“Poor^* “poor priests,” wdio con- 
Priests " stantly travelled, preaching 
as opportunity served them; 
he also sent out laymen, who were given 
full powers by God Himself, but by no 
bishop. In this way the religious movement 
rapidly spread. The University of Oxford 
was horrified by Wycliffe’s attacks upon the 
orthodox doctrine of the sacrament, and 


THE REFORMER, JOHN WYCLIFFE, SENDING OUT HIS BAND OF “POOR PRIESTS." 
The religious movement initiated by Wycliffe quickly spread throughout England. By his published writings the 
leformer was able to influence all classes, and through his “poor priests," who are shown m the illustration, his 
doctrines found many adherents To provide for the spiritual needs of the people, Wycliffe sent out these men, who 
travelled over the land and preached whenever and wherever the opportunity arose, thus winning many adherents. 


lorbacle such criticism. He was able, 
liowevt'r, Iroin liis })aiish ol Liillerworth, 
to iiilliience liigh and low by the number 
ol his ])ublishe(l writings. He ended his 
days in peace in 1384 ; it was not until 
i.pjt) tlial the reaction began, with the 
help oi a new ruler placed upon the throne 
by the su})eri()r t'lergv^ and 
Lollaidry was ruthlessly 
siippiesseil. / 

This lire, however, bad ^ 

already lighted a mighty 
conflagration in Bohemia A \,r 

new religious spirit had been » J 

aroused in that ('ountry by 
zealous archbishops and by 
Waldensians and other 
heretics who had migrated 
thither. These were rein- pope ale 

lorccd by powerful preachers enemy of the 

Who fulminated against re- it was through 
ligious indifference and dead Se’s wntm^^^^ 
ecclesiasticisin. and against palace on the Hr 
the secularisation of the clergy. Oftliesethe 
chief were Militsch of Kremsier, who died in 
1347, ^rid Matthias of Janof. The papal 
schism had induced these latter to arrive 
at Wycliffe's theories independently. They 
asserted that only the Church of Antichrist 
had been divided, that the true Church 


POPE ALEXANDER V. 

An enemy of the reform movement, 
it was through his influence that 
over two hundred volumes of Wy- 
cliffe’s writings were burned in the 
palace on the Hradschin in Prague. 


W'as the community of those ])redestmcd 
to salvation, and had not be(‘n mflui^nced 
by the sehi^^m. Matthias also shared the 
ven(‘ralion ot the English relormer lor 
the Bilfle ; and (jerman Bohemia m that 
age was zealously occuj)ied with the task 
ot Bible translation. Mamiscrijds are 

still in oxistenee which oncfi 
belong(*d to the citizens ol 
Prague or Eger. One ol 
those ' .ennan ])salters is not 
derived from the Latin Vul¬ 
gate, but IS taken directly, 
or indirectly, from the original 
Hebrew. In Bohemia was 
also ('omj)os(‘d the German 
Bible, which a})]>eaiod in 
fourteen editions alter the 
ANDER V invention ol j)nnting. An- 

f ’ . other (jiMinan text exists in 

form movement, 11311 

5 inauence that theshajie of the Wenzel Bible, 
tfbwMiuule which IS lamoiis for its illus- 
schin in Prague, iratioiis, and was coiiiposed 
about 1391 forWTnzel, the Bohemian king 
and (iernian emi^eror. 

'Fhe marriage ol the daughter of a 
Bohemian king with Richard II. of England 
in 1382 promoted a vigorous interchange 
of thought betw’een the universities of 
Oxford and Prague. Many Bohemian 
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students brought Wycliffe's ideas and writ¬ 
ings home from England. Master John 
Huss founded his first lectures—after 1396 
—upon Wycliffe's writings. The leaders in 
this religious movement were almost exclu¬ 
sively Czechs ; thus the whole movement 
gained a national character. This desire, 
however, for national independence was 
If 8ft the primarily anti-Roman, and 
, * - aimed at liberation from Rome, 
^ftcipie Of Wenzel desired 

* to induce the Bohemian 
Church to promise subjection to neither 
of the two disputing Popes he was sup¬ 
ported only by Czechs and not by the 
Germans ; he therefore determined that 
the Germans in the university should have 
only one vote, the Czechs three, and in 
consequence more than two thousand 
Cierman teachers and students left the 
town in 1409. Huss now became rector of 
the university, which was entirely Czech, 
and his reputation steadily increased, in 
spite of the many attacks upon him. 

The archbishop, inspired by the new 
Pope, Alexander V., now interfered, and 
burnt more than two hundred volumes 
of Wycliffe’s writings in the court of his 
palace on the Hradschin in Prague. He 
excommunicated Huss and his adherents ; 
and when this measure was answered with 
scorn, violent measures were taken to 
place the city under an interdict. The 
excitement increased, and the efforts of 
King Wenzel at pacification proved fruit¬ 
less. 

In order to save the honour of the 
Bohemian Church, Sigismund invited Huss 
to appear personally before the Council 
of Constance, and jnomised him a safe con¬ 
duct in his own name and in that ol the 


empire. With foreboding of evil, but 
ready for death, Huss set forth, and after 
a few weeks his opponents in Constance 
, , were able to take him prisoner, 

* notwithstanding the promise 
p. . “ of safe conduct. Sigismund's 
® anger blazed up; he ordered 

that the prisoner should be immediately 
released, and threatened to break open 
the prison. He was told that any 
measures of his which might hinder the 
efficacy of the council would result in its im¬ 
mediate dissolution. This he was anxious 


to avoid at any price; he therefore 
sacrificed the witness of the truth and 


his royal word in the cause of the 
reforms for which he hoped from the 
council. Thus it was possible to pro¬ 
ceed wdth the accusation of heresy; and 
the fate of Huss was decided in May 1414, 
when the council issued their condemnation 
of WyclifEe. 

The trial of Huss brought out the deep 
difference between himself and the 
fathers of the council to an extent of 
which he was himself hardly conscious. 
He asserted that he could not recant until 
he had been convinced of the erroneous 
nature of his doctrine. He was told that 
a recantation would lay no blame on him. 
but upon the superiors who demanded it 
from him. The main point of difference 
was the question whether a man had a 
conscience of his own, or whether he should 


allow his conscience to be ruled by other 
men and by the Church. Huss thought 
differently from the council; he had an 
independent personal conviction of re¬ 
ligious faith, and this he rated highei 
than his life. Though he was no pro¬ 
found thinker, no pioneer of a new doctrine, 
- , and in some respects inferior to 

PeriftlT**^* Wycliffe, this fact has made 
04 • him the hero of a new eiioch 
and a martyr. The men who, 
led by Ger.son, had been the most violent 
opponents of the unlimited ])owau' of the 
])apacy, and most anxious for a so-called 
reformation, did not hesitate until they 
had silenced for ever this exponent of a 
true reformation. On July 6th, 1415, he 
perished at the stake, a fate shared by 
Jerome of Prague in 1416. 

The judges of Huss made a gn'at mistake 
when they thought that these tokens 
of strong Catholicism would enable them 
the more certainly to secure a permanent 
reformation. The appointment of a new 
Pope was delayed, as they feared that 
attempts at reformation might be thus 
frustrated. However, through the influence 
of political powers, the Italians and 
cardinals who were o})])oscd to reform 
succeeded in carrying out a papal election. 
The friends of reform thought something 
had been achieved when the new Pope 
was pledged to carry out the reforms and 
to reassemble the council after a definite 


period, which was first fixed at five years. 

The election of Martin V., in November, 
1417, brought the Great Schism to an end. 
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APPROACH OF THE REFORMATION 

MURMURINOS OF THE COMING STORM 


P ope martin V. was a prudent and 
kindly character. He saw that every 
nation had its own special views upon the 
subject of reform, which were generally 
conditioned by the nature of its immediate 
dependence upon Rome. This fact he 
was able to explain to the council. He 
induced them to abandon as impossible 
anv promulgation of general principles, 
and to rest contented with separate 
concordats for each nation. These con¬ 
cordats consisted in fair jiromises on the 
side of the Pope, and in the abolition of 
certain flagrant abus(\s. In some cases 
they secured the jiapacy in the possession 
of new privileges. Moreover, by the decree 
of the council they were concluded not 
permanently, but only for five years. 

The council was dissolved in A])ril, 1418, 
and an actual reformation was as far 
distant as ever. The old disgraceful 
H K practices soon resumed their 

How the prevalence at the papal Curia. 

opc ea ed years, a German Irom 

Christendom wrote, Every action ot 

the court at Rome is cheating, greed, and 
pride '' ; and another wrote, “ Li\ ings are 
sold in Rome as publicly as pigs at market.'' 
The general ho])(*s were set upon the 
council to be summoned after five years. 
The Pope convoked it in 1424 at Pavia, 
transferred it to Siena before proceedings 
began, and dissolved it speedily. Christen¬ 
dom felt itself cheated : the indignation 
of the lower clergy and the ]')eople increased. 
Pope Eugene IV. was obliged to promise 
to summon a council in Basle in 1431. 

The first step of this council was to 
invite the adherents of Huss to Basle for 
negotiations. The martyrdom of Con¬ 
stance had aroused the Bohemian move¬ 
ment to wild fanaticism, the outward sign 
of which was the demand of the cup for the 
laity in the Communion service. Wenzel 
expelled the priests who dispensed the 
Communion in both kinds, suh uiraqm 

X.S . »r G 


specie, from which phrase came their title 
of Utraquists ; they then fled to a moun¬ 
tain, which they called Tabor, and the 
people flocked to them in bands of excited 
enthusiabts to prepare for battle by receiv¬ 
ing the Communion. A social movement 
. was amalgamated with that for 
oMhe*** religions leform. An end was 
Hussites made of all tyranny, and 

a furious storm broke upon the 
churches and monasteries. At the desire 
of Sigismund, Martin V. summoned the 
whoki of Christendom to battle with these 
heretics. But the crusading army sent 
against them was utterly defeated, and 
the Hussite forces devastated the neigh¬ 
bouring territories with fire nnd sword. 
Their invincibility made them the terror 
of the West; and a Iresh crusading army, 
accompanied by the cardinal, v/ho had 
been appointed president of the council 
at Basle, was annihilated. Christianity 
breathed a sigh of relief when the more 
moderate of the Hussites professed their 
readiness to negotiate with the council. 

The Pope, however, was irritated that 
the council should attempt to conclude 
an independent ])eace with the heretics 
whose destruction he had demanded, and 
thus to claim the government of the 
Church. He therefore dissolved the 
council, which, however, referred with 
great decision to the princqfle that a 
general council was supreme even over 
the Pope. The council passed the most 
sweeping measures for the limitation of 
xk- power. In 1433 they 

^ concluded peace with the Bohe¬ 
mians, conceding the four 
demands which the Hussites 
had advanced in 1420, though in a miti¬ 
gated form; these were the cup for the 
laity, free preaching of the Word of God, 
the reformation of the clergy, and the 
restoration of the Christian discipline. The 
Pope was eventually compelled to declare 
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Compelled 
to Yield 



m , th® itorlp 


Ws order of dissolution null and void, in a 
Bull drawn up by the council itself. His 
legates were forced to swear that they 
would work for the honour of the council, 
would submit to its decrees, and would 
help to secure its triumph. Thus the 
council triumphed over the Pope. 

However, in the consciousness of this 
triumph the council was unable to act 
with moderation. 

It cut off from 
the papacy most 
of the existing 
sources of income, 
or appropriated 
them to itself, so 
that the Pope 
could reasonably 
ask how he was 
to keep up his 
court for the 



however, that the Pope had secured from 
the Greeks a recognition of his apostolic 
supremacy over the whole of Christendom 
considerably strengthened his prestige, 
and by concessions of every kind he was 
able to bring one prince after another to 
his side. 

The Council of Basle entirely forfeited 
the general sympathy by its action in 
electing an anti- 
Pope, Felix V. in 
1439. It seemed 
that the result of 
this council was 
merely a new 
schism. Hence 
the nations at¬ 
tempted to 
secure the 
reforms deter- 


r . . . POPE EUGENE IV. AND THE ANTI-POPE FELIX V. inined at Baslc, 

tuture in accorcl- Ju 1439 the Council of Basle deposed Pope Eug^ene IV. and set though they did 
ance with his up an antl-Pope in the person of Felix V. This produced a new not break away 
dignity, or to pay general sympathy being against the council in its action, thc Romin 


his many officials voluntarily resigned, and the council was finally dissolved in 1440 . 

who had derived 


Many, moreover, who had derived their 
incomes from the former financial position 
of the papacy were irritated with the 
council. The council, indeed, seemed 
determined to a})i:)ropriatc the Pope's 
position, as it issued dispensations of 
marriage, granted absolutions and gifts of 
tithes, interfered in purely secular affairs, 
and disposed of the electoral dignity 
against the 
decision of the 
emperor. 

The Greek 
emperor was at 
that moment 
anxious to secure 
the help of the 
West in order to 
save his empire 
from complete 
destruction by 
the infidel, and 
for that reason 



THE POPES PIUS 
One of the most successful opponents of the 

" ” ...r 


Pope. Felix V. 
voluntarily resigned, and the council was 
finally dissolved in 1449. All who knew 
the nature ot the papacy wiTe bound to 
admit that the last remnants of the success 
of the anti-papal movement would soon 
disappear. The “ reformation ” was not 
inspired by purely religious motives. 
Though entirely justified, it was chiefly 
selfish reasons that had inspired its action 
and hinde red its 
performance. 
Towards the close 
of this period, 
about 1450, a 
feeling of bitter 
d i s a ppointment 
was shared by all 
who had the wel¬ 
fare of the Church 
at heart. All 
attempts at im- 


SIXTUS 


_ j papacy 

Basle was /Eneas Silvius, but as the power 01 the council dwindled 


at the Council of provemcnt had 
failed, all hojies 


he receded from his former attitude an5 turned a zealous supporter of 
proposeu to enter the papal chair. He became Pope, as Pius II., in 1458. Sixtus was a of a reformation 
upon negotia- patron ©fart and learning, and bmlt the SistineChapel in the Vatican, passed and 


lions for union with the Western Church 
the Pope thus secured the transference of 
the council to Ferrara on the ground 
that he desired to spare the Greek 
ambassadors the task of crossing the 
Alps. . The majority of the synod declined 
to surrender their freedom of movement 
by removal to Italy, and finally proposed 
the deposition of the Pope. The fact, 
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the end of the world was thought to be at 
hand ; thus all complained with one voice 
in bitter disappointment. Every pious 
soul felt assured that existing conditions 
could no longer continue. 

The papacy had completely defeated 
the desire for a reformation, whetW 
ecclesiastical or anti-ecclesiastic^. It had 
also lost all sympathy with the religious 


THE APmOACH OF THE REFORMATION 


movement. The process was thus complete 
which had begun nearly a century before ; 
the papacy was no longer condiicted upon 
one principle, but was guided solely by 
motives of self-interest, which appealed 
with varying force to different Popes, for 
unity of effort disappeared when the 
principles were swept away. Upon one 
point only were the Popes agreed—that a 
reformation ought to be averted. 

Enea Silvio de Piccolomini (Aeneas 
Silvius) had been one of the mf)st success¬ 
ful opponents of the papacy at the Council 
of Basle. As the power of the council 
dwindled, he became an equally zealous 
adherent of the papacy in 1445. In his 
new career he steadily gained ecclesiastical 
honours, until he secured the papal tiara 
in 1458, as Pius II. He 
wished to revive papal 
supremacy according to 
the old models; not, how¬ 
ever, with the intentions 
of such men as Innocent 
III., who really thought 
that the only salvation for 
souls consisted in general 
submission to Peter. Pius 
was inspired by purely 
secular ideas. He was in 
the position of a prince 
wishing to revive the de¬ 
parted glory of a crown 
which he had inherited. It 
was his destiny to learn 
that he was aiming at the 
impossible, and that the 
general lack of confidence 
in the papacy was now 
invincible. He condemned 
the “ accursed abuse that 
men should be driven by the spirit of 


Depths 
of Papal 
Infamy 

spiritual 



when his elevation had made him supreme 
head of the Church, and had thus given 
him power to loose whom he would, he 
immediately released himself from his 
promises. The Church owed to him the 
profitable innovation that the jubilee, 
originally intended to celebrate the outset 
of every new century, should 
be celebrated every twenty- 
live years. S'xtus IV. (1471- 
1484) did not employ the 
weapons of excommunication 
and interdict to advance his secular aims ; 
but apart from this he w^as undistinguish- 
able from the ordinal}^ run of immoral and 
faithless Italian princes. He improved his 
finances by instituting brothels in Rome, 
which brought him in a yearly income of 
80,000 ducats. Innocent 
V III. had so many illegiti¬ 
mate children that 
popular humour spoke of 
Inin as rightly called the 
father of his country. 
While he was inspiring 
Christendom with lofty 
words to fight against the 
infidel, he kept in im¬ 
prisonment an enemy of 
the sultan who had fled 
to the West, instead of 
placing him at the head 
of a crusading army, for 
the simple reason that the 
sultan paid him 40,000 
dollars a year ’ for this 
service. His successor, m 
the 1492, was the Borgia 


rebellion presumptuously to appeal from 
the Bishop of Rome to a future council,'' 
and he found that men revolted from every 
one of his unpopular rules by means of such 
appeals. He took the utmost trouble to 
organise a crusade against the Turks, who 
had conquered Constanthi()])lc 
1453 ; but Christendom 


in 


Abortive 
Enterprises 

of Pius II. same purpose he founded 
new orders of knights, but these soon 
disappeared. 

Paul II. had signed a document before 
his election pledging himself to continue 
the war against the Turks, to maintain 
strict morality, to convoke a council of 
reform, and to carry out other measures; 


THE GREAT SAVONAROLA 
Its wickedness obvious to every eye, . ^ . 

papacy became the scorn of all who desired to Alpvanrlpr VT who HipH 
?ee religion in its purity. But the voice of ^iCXaiiaer V 1 ., AHO Qiea 

the humble Dominican friar, Savonarola, was lU 1503^ the lather Ot five 
raised in protest against the evils of his time. jUegjtjjnate children, a 

man whose treachery and cruelty were a 
byword. Alexander had secured his 
election by bribery of the cardinals, but 
his greed extorted their money with such 
rapidity that they were forced to flee or 
succumb to his exactions ; in either case 
their treasures came into the Pope's 
possession. He hoped to subjugate the 
whole of Italy to his family, and he did not 
shrink from concluding an alliance with 
the hereditary enemy of Christianity " 
against the most Christian king" of 
France. 

A further attempt at reformation was 
ventured. The Dominican friar, Savona¬ 
rola, created a profound impression in 
Florence by his preaching of penitence, 
and succeeded in founding a republic in 
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which God w^as to boitbc sole kiijg. flis 
briUiant success affo^*ded some prospect 
of a purification of the whole Church, and 
he therefore attacked the well-spring of 
the evil, Rome, and its disgraceful Pope, 
Alexander. The Pope consequently ex¬ 
communicated him and placed Florence 
under an interdict. In 1498 Savonarola 
and his most faithful friends were hanged 
as ** persecutors of the holy Church,** and 
theif bodies were afterwards burnt. This 
was a second disappointment. However, 
in his cell the martyr gained so firm a con¬ 
viction of evangelical theory that Luther 
was able to republish the work which he 
had composed on the 
eve of execution. 

Immediately after his 
death, Savonarola’s. 
writings were so 
eagerly printed and 
read that, in 1501, 
the Pope considered 
it necessary to place 
them on the Index 
in order that “ only 
such seed should be 
sown in the vine¬ 
yard of the Lord 
of Sabaoth as would 
provide spiritual 
food for the souls of 
the faithful.” 

Once again the 
princes gathered 
courage and de¬ 
manded a council; 
complaints of the 
shameless extortion 
of the Curia had 
become too loud and 
too universal. The 
result of these noble 
efforts was the issue, 
in December, 1516, of 



THE CELL OF SAVONAROLA 
The reformer advanced the cause of pure religion by his 
writings as well as by his impassioned preaching. He 
was also an earnest student, and his prior’s cell at the 
monastery of St. Mark in Florence was the scene of 
tireless study as well as of prolonged and fervent prayer. 


the Bull ” Pastor aeternus ” at the Lateran 
Council opened in 1512 ; this document ap¬ 
pealed to the infamous Bull of Boniface 
VIIT. (Unam sanctam), and asserted, ” he 
who does not hear the representative of 
Christ shall die the death. The Roman 
bishop has sole authority over all councils.'' 
The ambitions which Christendom had 
cherished for centuries were now to all 
appearance completely destroyed. Geiler 
of Kaisersperg, whose death occurred, in 
1510, preached “ there is no hope of im¬ 
provement in Christianity, therefore let 
every man hide his head in a comer and see 
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that he does and keeps Gojd^s comm^md- 
pients that he may, obtain salv^tion.^* 

The. same council considered it necessary 
to pass a resolution forbidding any doubt 
to be cast upon the immortality of the 
soul. The spirit of . free thought, which 
had existed among the educated classes 
of Christianity for nearly three centuries, 
had reappeared, and was manifested 
principally in the form of pure enthusiasm 
for classical antiquity. 

In the fourteenth century, the general 
authority of the Church had collapsed; 
the spiritual power of its head had been 
shattered by the exile of the papacy and 
the schism, and the 
ecclesiastical science 
of scholasticism was 
fading, while the 
religious spirit 
became more in¬ 
dividual. In Italy 
at that time men’s 
minds were no longer 
satisfied by the 
mediaeval ideals of 
submission Lo 
authority and re¬ 
nunciation of the 
world; the^^ there¬ 
fore turned to class¬ 
ical antiquity, to the 
enjoyment of that 
personal freedom 
and that appreciation 
of life which arc 
prominent in those 
memorials of the past. 

The new culture, 
the Renaissance and 
humanism, advanced 
steadily, and were 
carried to the north 
of the x\lps by the 
Councils of Constance 
and Basle, while the invention of printing 
facilitated their wider dissemination. A 
spirit long extinct was thereby revived, 
the spirit of historical inquiry, especially 
and naturally into the history of tha 
Church. This was a tendency which was 
conscious neither of its true impulses nor 
of its final results, and was for these reasons 
pursued without preoccupation. Almost 
all the Popes who ruled in the last decades 
of the Middle Ages allowed themselves 
to follow the movement without reserve- 
No one suspected that they were driving 
the ship of St. Peter towards the whirlpool 










<A destmctioii. Yet in this land where 
htwnanism originated a tendency soon 
arose which made it an extraordinary 
danger to the mediaeval Church and to all 
true religious spirit. When a Church 
demanded blind credence for its every 
^ assertion, and had founded its 

power upon so many falsifica- 

in Dalser existence was 

in ang menaced by men who, like 

Laurentius Valla, who died in 1457, studied 
the New Testament in the original, and 
showed the inaccuracy of the Latin Vulgate 
used by the Church. He and other investi¬ 
gators sliowed the falsity of the “ Dona¬ 
tion of Constantine,*' on which Popes had 
based their power for centuries, demon¬ 
strated by the words of - * - . 

the apostles themselves 
the fabulous nature of 
the supposed composition 
of the “ Apostles’ Creed,” 
which was generally 
believed, and cast doubts 
upon the False Decretals, 
which were the props and 
foundations of ecclesiast¬ 
ical law as a whole. It 
was a danger, also, to the 
prestige of a Church which 
had long been honoured 
by countless numbers as 
a teacher provided with 
infallible power, when 
ecclesiastical Latin was 
compared with the lan¬ 
guage of the ancient 



THE IRREVERENT POPE LEO 


Upon the imiridriaJi^^ of ' thii s6u^ 
for continuing the traditidnal piety 
language in the composition 
decrees, seeing that they derived thdf 
living from Christian belief. It may be 
imagined how appalling were the results 
of such sayings as were reported of Popes 
like Leo X., who said, ” Truly the myth 
of Christ has brought in much gain.” 

What, again, were the effects when* 
Christendom read the writings of such a 
man as Poggio, who lived in close friend¬ 
ship with eight Popes as apostolic private 
secretary at the Roman court, and com¬ 
posed the ” Facetiae,” which, with incredible 
frivolity, glorified sensual pleasure, and 
poured cynical mockery, not only upon 
individual monks and 
‘ . priests, but also upon the 

' general aversion from 
; .,. * ' common sins. This work 

^ was first printed in the 

Holy City, ran through 
some twenty-five editions, 
and was translated into 
many foreign languages. 
The author could boast 
of its circulation in Italy 
and France, Spain, Ger¬ 
many, and England, and 
even further. The great 
majority of the educated 
classes, who had long been 
in doubt as to the truth of 
Church doctrine, were now 
forced to break entirely 
with Christianity by their 


authors, and its barbar- Piety was at a low ebb among the repre^^^ acceptance of the general 

, , , , lives of religion in the fifteenth century, and j 

isms held up to scorn. that unbelief had secured a firm hold is iiius- View of life which inspired 
The intellectualism of trated by the saying of Leo X., that “ truly classical literature, 
the time, in its enthusiasm themythofChrist has brought in much gain.- others, who were not 

inclined to abandon the faith of their 
fathers, in spite of their classical enthu¬ 
siasm, were forced sooner or later to 
admit the duplicity of their intellectual 
life; and eventually their beliefs in 
authority and in the renunciation of the 
world gave way l^efore the joyfulness of 
paganism with its love of life. In 
Germany the powers of personal 
piety were as yet too strong 
to admit the introduction of 
so great a change. The leaders 
German humanism admired the 


for' classical literature, entirely adopted 
this spiiit and appropriated the heathen 
theories of life, with results that might have 
been expected, and are especially obvious 
among the Italian humanists. They secretly 
renounced their allegiance to the Church 
and to religion, and abandoned themselves 
to the most shameless sensuality. In 
order to avoid any inconvenience that 
might result from declared infidelity, they 
announced their readiness ” to believe 
everything that the Church believed ” ; 
one of them said jestingly among his 
friends that he would even believe in a 
quadruple unity' of the Godhead to 
avoid a death at the stake. Popes and 
their servants, in view of such disbelief, 
. had every reason for forbidding doubt 
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Leader* 
of German 
Homanism 


of 

classics chiefly for their educational in¬ 
fluence. But here also is heard the 
mockery of the representatives of the 
Church of the scholastic fonn in which 
their doctrines were expounded^ and of 




THE Ai*I^ACH OF THE Rl^bRSiATIC^ 

the monks who had realised the Christian doctrines of the Church, and others to 
ideal according to mediaeval theory. Even in throw an exaggerated emphasis upon 
Germany a divergence from the dominant truths which these men had not entirely 
ideas of the Middle Ages appeared in many denied. Some pleaded earnestly for per- 
circles. A solution of their difficulties was sonal and mystical piety ; this was to be 
to be found, not in submission to authority, shown in a practical manner and not ex- 
but in individual freedom; not in renun- pended in speculation, lor which the age 
ciation, but in appreciation of the world, was too serious and the excitement too 
A new theory of life and a new epoch had intense. They began to form coi oorations 
arrived, and religion, which still wore its of a semi-monastic nature, such as the 
•mediaeval dress, had to be remodelled. Brothers and Sisters of the Common 



THE MARTYRDOM OF SAVONAROLA AND HIS COMPANIONS 
The doom of Savonarola, though delayed, was sealed at last. Taken prisoner, he was tried for heresy and sedition, 
and under the daily cruelty of his torturers he made every admission which they desired of him. On May 23rd, 1498, 
Savonarola and other Dominicans were hanged as "persecutors of the Holy Church," and their bodies were after¬ 
wards burned. The scene of the martyrdom was in the square outside the Palazzo Vecchio, or the palace of the 
Florentine guilds, where Savonarola had once supreme authority, and where he passed his last night a captive. 

The danger was lest men should reject Life,” an order originated in the Nether- 
religion in their scorn for its tattered lands by Gerhard Groot. ^ In their opinion 
garments. poverty and beggary were no longer 

It is not, however, the educated classes sacred. They wished to work for their 
ulone that make history. Nolwith- living and to influence others i not to 
standing the evils of the Church, the faith be satisfied with mere ecclesiasticism, but 
of the German nation remained un- to improve or to produce personal religion, 
impaired though new views were to The most famous work of this school, the 
he found even among the lower classes. " Imitation of Christ,” by Thomas & 
Men came forward to attack particular Kempis, disregards the whole fabric of the 
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saii^mce all to gain all, and should 
i&Ay the whole world to win God* 

V Even among those who still clung to the 
Church and her institutions . we can 
observe a peculiar dissatisfaction, which 
‘ was simply a repetition of the mediaeval 
yearning for religious certainty. Numbers 
of brotherhoods were founded, 
^ which obliged the members to 




^ which obliged the members to sentatives of the Church and their ideals, 

“ M* ” perform an enormous amount and the manifestations of bitter anger 
Miraeies devotional exercises, and against the clergy and monks. If pro- 

enabled them to share an infinite wealth verbs reflect popular opinion, those of this 

of prayers, almsgiving, masses, dispensa- age are certainly portentous, such as 

tions, and services, with the object of “ To keep the house clean, beware of 

securing their personal salvation as far as monks, priests, and pigeons ; or “ When 

possible. Crowds thronged to the mirac- the devil can find no servants for his 

ulous images of the saints, to bleeding purpose, he makes use of a monk'' ; 

wafersandtorclics,the veneration of which or, again, “Monks have two hands, 

brought full indulgence. Thus on one day one to take and the other to keep.^' In 

no iewei than 142,000 pilgrims entered fact, the morality of the clergy had sunk 

Aix-la-Chapelle. The Church showed the to so appalling a depth that many, and 

utmost readiness to satisfy the 
desires of the Geiman i)eople 
for some guarantee of salva¬ 
tion. Extraordinary miracles 
were related of sick men 
healed, of raining of crosses, 
of nuns marked with the stig¬ 
mata. Indulgences were issued , 
in increasing numbers. The 
foreign pilgrims in Rome j 
received an indulgence for ' 

14,000 years when the heads thomas a kempis morality ot tne clergy, not 
of the princes of the apostles Bom in laro, he wrote various sparing the Pope himsell. 

and the handkerchief of books of meditations, and people came to him 

, T principally by his **Imitation of . ^ ^ c .r tt ^ 

Veronica were shown. In- Christ,” the most famous work of m masses from the Hartz 

diligences were to be procured the school to which he belonged. Mountains to the Alps, and 
by visiting certain churches, by repeating 70,000 are said to have listened to his 



Church 

pious. The Church made it her 
oppose by force these premonitions of 
refoffti in doctrine. Thus the writings of 
John of Wesel were condemned to be 
burnt, and the author was immured in a 
monastery. A more dangerous portent 
was the popular contempt for the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Church and their ideals, 
and the manifestations of bitter anger 
against the clergy and monks. If pro¬ 
verbs reflect po]:)ular opinion, those of this 
age are certainly portentous, such as 
“ To keep the house clean, beware of 
monks, priests, and pigeons ; or “ When 
the devil can find no servants for his 
purpose, he makes use of a monk “ ; 
or, again, “ Monks have two hands, 
one to take and the other to keep.^' In 
fact, the morality of the clergy had sunk 
to so appalling a depth that many, and 
in particular certain princes, 
attempted more than onc'e 
without success to introduce 
a moral reformation. 

In the year 1476 it seemed 
that violence was about to • 
break out. In the village of 
Niklashausen, in the Tauber- 
grund, a shepherd, Nans 
Bohm, preached with wild 
enthusiasm against the im¬ 
morality of the clergy, not 


certain prayers, and by payment of 
money. Anyone who died in the uniform 
of a Franciscan or with the scapular of 
the Carmelites was removed from purga¬ 
tory to paiadise in a short time. 

The very fact that the Church was 
obliged continually to increase the extent 
of these favours proves that the pre¬ 
vailing desire for religious satisfaction 
and peace could not be thereby satisfied; 
^ does the mass of religious writings 
which were now spread abroad by the art 
of printing. Up to the year 1522 there 
appeared fourteen editions of the Bible in 
High German and four in Low German, 
many books of sermons, countless works 
of edification, sometimes of great length, 
"^i^metimes of contracted form. Especially 
;|j)0|>olar were the books dealing “with 
art of making a good death. 


message in one day. On J uly 13th thousands 
of his excited followers were to gather round 
him with arms ; but before he could carry 
out his attempt at founding a republic 
free from priests, he was imprisoned, and 
ended his life at the stake. In the year 
1514 a bloody revolt broke out in Wiii'tem- 
berg, raised in the name of Poor Kunz. 

„ J This was suppressed, but the 

State^of continued to burn in secret, 

the Church ominously. The Church 

was utterly incapable of re¬ 
covering the fidelity of those she had 
alienated, or of satisfying the desires of 
her friends. The best that she could give 
was inadequate to satisfy this age, which 
disregarded mediaeval ideals, and if 
Christianity should fail to adapt itself to 
new conditions, jts complete 
seemed inevitable., ^ 





VIGIL": A KNIGHT OF THE MIDDLE AGES DEDICVTING EUS ^RMS FO THE SERVICE OE CHRISTI^NTTV 






THROUGHOUT THE MIDDLE AGES 

THE BEGINNINGS OF THE KINGDOM 
UNDER THE CAROLINGIAN DYNASTY 


'T*IIE first of the French rulers of the 
^ Carohngian family, Charles the Bald, 
[)res(>rved the external unity of his state, 
Init during the thirty-four years of his 
reign was greatly occupied by the invasions 
of the Northmen and by quarrels with the 
East Frankish kingdom. So eaily as 841, 
the Danes had advanced to Rouen, con¬ 
quered the towm and carried off the inhabi¬ 
tants, from w^hom they exacted a tribute. 
Some fifteen years later—in 857—they 
reached the outskirts of Paris. In 858 
they were granted a strip of land extending 
from the mouth of the Seine as far as 
the capital, 'fhey then seized Meaux, but 
were forced by King Charles to evacuate 
West Francia. Notwithstanding occasional 
defeats in the o|)en field, they steadily 
renewed their raids, especially alter the 
death of Charles, in 877, when France was 
divided by the quarrels of tactions. 

The grandson of Charles, Louis III., 
conquered the invaders in January, 881, at 
Saucourt in Picardy, a victory glorified 
in the old High German “ Ludwigslied ” ; 
but in 882 they captured Laon. In 884 
they again invaded France, made 
p . Amiens the base of their plunder-j;, 
ing raids, and w^ere to some extent 
pacified by a. payment of tribute, 
while a band was engaged in the 
conquest of Louvain. In the following 
year they were defeated by the united forces 
of the West and East Frankish armies 
under the command of King Charles the 
Fat at Louvain. They were, however, 
able to besiege Paris, which was defended 


from November, 885, to the autumn of 886 
by Count Odo of Anjou. Eventually they 
were bought off by a monetary payment. 
These disturbances did not cease until the 
modern Normandv was conferred as a 


duchy upon the N^^rman Rollo, together 
_ . . with the hand of the Princess 

Gisela, in qii. Shortly before 
4K d(;ath of Charles the Bald, the 

® ^ ® West Frankish Empire entered 
upon a period ol apparent prosperity. 
After the death of Louis II., the last of 
the three sons of Lolhair L, on August 
I2th, 875. Po])e John VUI. invested his 
uncle with the ])Osition of emperor, which 
had been thus left vacant, and the nobles 


recognised him ns emperor on Christmas 
Day, 875. Howt-ver, his two journeys to 
Rome brought little reputation to Charles, 
for the Lombards adojitcd an altitude of 
coolness towards an cmjieror who ruled by 
favour of the Pojie. His attempt, in 876, 
to secure the coveted ];rovince of Lothar- 
ingia, u])on the death of his brother Lewis 
the German, pioved a failure; he was 
defeated at Anclernach, on October 8th, by 
the nephews of Lewis the German, Carlo- 
man and Louis the Younger. 

Lipon his death, on September 5th, 877, 
the favourable moment had arrived for the 


crown vassals to assert their independence. 
Their homage was offered to his son 
Louis 11 ., the Stammerer, only upon the 
condition that he would acknowledge 
himself as an elected king. In 878 Louis 
succeeded, at Fouron, to the north-east of 
Vis^ on the Mass, in securing a reconciliation 
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with the East Frankish Louis the In Italy Berengar I. of Friuli, Wido of 

Younger, as both rulers were threatened Spoleto, Hugo and Rudolf II. of Burgundy 

by the growing power of the papacy. were struggling for the mastery with 

Upon the death of the Stammerer, on varying success. On February 22nd, 896, 

April loth, 879, a number of the clergy Arnulf secured the im])erial throne and 

desired to unite the two Frankish kingdoms the supremacy over Rome and Italy ; 

in the hands of Louis the Younger, but this, however, was lost to his house u])on 

the majority of the nobles firmly supported the accession of his son Lewis, known as 

his two sons, Louis Ill. and the Child, in 899. 

f rK**i Carloman. It was not until their Throughout this genenil confusion both 
tl Ft** premature deaths, in 882 and the great vassals and the Topes had 

* 884,that the last son of Lewis the secured the mastery of the royal ])ower. 

German, Charles III., the Fat, came into There was a ])ossihility of replacing the 

possession of the empire of Charles the broken power of the French Emjiire by a 

Great. Rarely has a ruler been so con- papal theocracy which should include all 

spicuously successful with so small an nations in an iron net and overcome all 

expenditure of energy. In February, 881, other forces, ecclesiastical and tempoial. 

the im])erial throne was offered to him by This seductive ]iros])ect could not lail to 

Pope John Vlll.; his supremacy was arouse the ambitions of individual Popes, 

recognised in Italy, and King Boso was whose secular power had already involved 

forced to renounce his claims to the them in political quarrels. During the 

imperial dignity and to Upper Italy. party struggles between Louis the Pious 

Similarly Duke Wido II. of Spoleto, the and his sons, the project was set in circii- 

opponent both of Charles and ot the Pope, lation in a collection of councils and papal 

was de])rivcd of his fief in 883, and documents ascribed to Bishop Isidon' 

restored to favour only in 885. The b«qsis of Seville. At the close ot the ninth 

of these successes was a close connection century these forgeries rea])pearcd in the 

with the Po])e. The latter regarded the p episcopate of Rheims Th(‘y 

emperor as a jirotector against the Sara- contanKMl a torg(‘d donation 

cens, who were settling m Lower Italy, • r)t the EmjKror Constantine, 

and even plundering the states ot the ^ orgenes [^^queathing Rome and Italy 
Church; but the alliance implied subjec- to Pope Sylvester I. (314-335); the 
tion to the greater power ol the Church. origin of the ])apal patrimony m the 

Only a strong military ruler could com- jiresentations ol the French kings was 
pel the respect of the self-asserting nobles. one that did not correspond with jxipal 
They deposed Charles at Tribut, on the ambitions. 

Rhine, in November, 887, but were by no On the basis ol some sixty foiged 
means united among themselves, and the letters and decretals ascribed to Popes 

old op])Osition between the east and west during the first four centuries oi tlu‘ Chris- 

empires broke out afresh. One party tian Church, the paj^al ]lower was re¬ 
desired tlie appointment of Aiiiull ot presented as absolutely unlimited, and all 
Carinthia, an illegitimate nephew ot bishops as unconditionally subject to it. 
Charles, while the majority of the West The Po])e aloiu' had the right ol inducl- 
Frankish nobility supjiorted Odo, the ing, transferring, and deposing bishops, 
brave defender ot the capital against the Metropolitan bishojis could consecrate 
Normans, who had adopted tlie title ot their subordinate provincials only as 
Count of Paris and Duke ot Francia papal pleniiiotentiaries; the Pope could 
TK E * France). Arnult was convoke councils and confirm their con- 

in a State*^* obliged to recognise his ap- clu.sions. I'he ecclesiastical functions of 
of Dis^*tion For ten years Odo the crown were not so much as mentioned, 

o 11 p 10 energy and dc- This comprehensive but purely ecclc- 

cision : however, his kingdom, like the siastical position provided the Popes with 
East Frankish Empire, was in a state of full reason for interference in wholly 
disrujition. In Lower Burgundy Boso political matters, to secure their spiritual 
was ruling, and was succeeded by his son interests. Such was the action of Gregory 
Lewis III., and afterwards by his vassal IV., who joined the side of the revolted 
Hugo. Up])er Burgundy, the country sons against the Emperor Lewis. Nicholas!, 
beyond the Jura, had an independent {858-867), who was the first to make 
ruler in King Rudolf L, who died in 912. full use of the lorged decretals, rci^resentcd 
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himself as the supreme judge upon 
earUi, against whose decision there was no 
appeal. The ])ower thus conlerred upon 
himself was used only to protect Christian 
morality and religion. A synod sum¬ 
moned by him to Rome condemned the 
immoral proceedings of Lothairll 111865, 
annulled the opj^ositc conclusions of the 
Frankish episcopal synods, re- 
Supr^me niQve<l the Anhbishops of 
Authority of Treves, as they had 

e opes the king’s adultery, 

and threatened all disobedient bishops 
with CKCommunication. His successors, 
especially Pope Innocent Ill., interfered 
at a later date in royal matrimonial affairs 
in similar fashion. 

The inadequate criticism of that age 
was unable to discover the reality of 
these forgeries, and would indeed have 
forgiven them, as the ])rinci])lc of llie 
pious fraud had often been put into 
practice in the early Christian Church 
by tampering with canonii'al and non- 
canonical letters and writings. These 
decretals encouraged ro})c John VITI. 
(872-882) to give away the imperial 
throne as ho ])l(^ased, and to act as arbitrator 
in disputes concerning the succe^ssion and 
otlu‘r matters of the kind. 'I'lie Pojies 
of the tenth century, however, were too 
weak and di'generate to advance such 
high claims, ajiart from the tact that they 
were hard jiressed and hampered by Italian 
claims to th(^ crown, by Arab ])irates, 
and by the Byzantine emperors. Otto 
the Great was therefore able to administer 
ecclesiastical affairs as independently as 
Charles the (k(*at, and to make the papacy 
the footstool of his ]K)wer. The offensive 
measures of Nicholas 1 . were not resumed 
until the time of Giegory VII. 

As the Pope claimed to bestow the 
imperial crown according to his will and 
pleasure, so also the great vassals as'^umed 
the right of electing the king, without 
reference to the principle of hereditary 
How the succession, while in compacts, 
which preceded the election, 
they secured their privik^ges 
and their territory, making 
their own i)osscssions independent and 
diminishing those of the king. The West 
Frankish Carolingians, who occupied the 
throne of France after the death of Odo, 
were Charles the Simple (898-920), Louis 
IV. (929-954), Lothair (954-986), and 
Louis V. (986-987); these were not the 
foremost among the nobles with equal 
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claims, but rather the inferior and power- 
l(‘ss members of the class, and entirely 
dependent upon the good or bad will of 
their vassals. 

As under the degenerate Merovingians 
the Carolingian family rose to power 
and eventually seized the throne, so now 
we may mark the rise of the family of 
Robert of Anjou, who had fallen in battle 
in 867 against the Normans; the Odo 
mentionecl above was his son, and their 
descendants rose to sujireme ]X)wer in 
France first in fact and afterwards m 
name. Odo’s brother, Robert, had al¬ 
ready made an attempt and been crowned 
at Sens in 922 ; he had fallen fighting 
against the mercenary forces of C'harles 
at Soissons on June i6th, 923. He had 
a large following among thc^ nobility, 
and was father-m-law of Duke Racjul 
of Bui gundy; hence Ids party chose his 
son-in-law to succeed him. However, his 
son Hugo, after the death of his brother- 
in-law, raised the Carolingian Louis IV., 
surnamed d’OutrenKu*, to the crown, and 
enthroned him at Rheims. 

Hugo’s (‘fforti> W('nMhrected to extending 
the power of his dynasty and to 
weakening the royal prestige; 

course^ of time he considered 
that the 103 al title would 
o ranee f.^}| most jiower- 

lul of the vassals. Hence he secured from 
the king the grant to himself of the 
title of Duke of the Franks. His father 
had already been margrave ot three 
maiks and also jiossessed the county of 
Maine. These possessions were increased 
by Louis’ successor, Lothair, so that a con- 
hnnporary, the later Archbishop (kibcrt 
of Rheims, could write that Hugo was 
the actual master of France, and this he 
was ill practice between 948 and 950. 
Lothair’s ])osition was assured only in 
Aquitaine, where his son Charles had 
married the widow of the duke. Both 
Hugo and Louis married sisters of the 
(ierman Otto the Great. Hugo died in 
956, two years after Louis. 

These phantom kings of the West Franks 
were guilty of the greatest impolicy 
through their interference in the affairs 
of the (ierman Empire ; they ought rather 
to have consolidated their weak forces 
against their all-powerful vassals, and to 
have secured the friendship of the house 
of Robert and of the powxnfiil Norman 
dukes. Louis IV. had already quarrelled 
with his brother-in-law Otto, and his 




With the event represented in this illustration a new dynasty sat upon the throne of France. The last of the French 
Carolingrians passed away in the person of Louis V., and when the next heir, his uncle, Charles of Lorraine, a vassal of 
the German emperor, failed to secure the throne it passed to Hugrh Capet, the son of Hu^o of Francia. The country 
aras much unsettled when the crowning: ceremony at Rhetms was performed by Archbishop Adalbert on July :lrd, 9^7. 
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successor Lothair III. (954-986) attempted protection, and of renewed prosperity for 

to secure possession of Lorraine, the the people belonging to the middle classes, 

apple of discord between the East and The deposition of the lawful king was 
West Frankish rulers, on the basis of a not so easy a task for the Capets as it had 
claim that the provinces had been a per- been for the Carolingian Pip])in. The old 
sonal possession of Otto, and not one which royal house possessed many adherents 
he could bequeath. For this purpose he among the nobles, wliile the new dynasty 
advanced into tlic duchy with 20.000 men, lacked the support of the higher eccle- 
^ ^ surprised Aixda-Chapelle, and siastical powers. With the help of the 
the eagle oi Charles the nobility who remained faithful, Charles 
K which was placed upon of Lorraine seized Laon, which for the last 

a c wja palace, towards the west as century had been the capital of the kings 

a sign that this ancient capital of the em- and the centre of France. The corona- 
pire now belonged to France. The Emperor tion city of Rheims, the archbishops of 
Otto 11 . marched at the head of his troops which had been more or less independent 
upon Paris, which, how(‘ver, offered a since tlio beginning ot the ninth century, 
brave resistance under the son of Hugo of also came under the ecclesiastical supre- 
Francia, the later ruler of France. The macy of Arniilf the Carolingian alter the 
German king therettn'e contented himself death of Adalbert. 

with striking up a hallelujah with his armv The views then prevalent among the 
on the heights of Montmartre, after which French clergy were hostile to the secular 
he retreated, pursued by Lothair’s troops jiower and to its supremacy over Church 
as far as the Aisne. affairs. The ])owerlul Count William ni 

In the year 980 Lothair proposed an Auvergne, who had been made Duke of 
alliance of peace and Inendship with the Aquitaine by Odo of Anjou, had founded a 
(German king. He was greatly airaitl monastery m gio at Chmy m the northern 
that this rul(‘r might make ('omniou cause part of the C('vennes. By the terms ot 
with the disobedient Foaich vassals. \yjiere the foundation charter the 

Lot hah*, therefore, renounced his claim monastery was to be m depen- 

to Lotharmgia at the conterence of Chiers. dent ol all sc'ciilai- or ('j)isco])al 

However, when Otto IL had died, upon power, and was to choose its 

the thr(‘shold ot old age, in 983, Lothair superior by independent election ; even 
renewed his claims and attempted to secure the Pope was jirohibited from any inter- 
thc guardianship of Otto HI., who was ference or diminution of its foundation, 
still a minor. Neither attem])t, however, and was allowed to exercise no influence 
proved successful. His son Louis V., who upon the election of the abbot. Tlu' nion- 
was given the undeserved nickname Le astery attained great jirosperity under its 
Faineant'' (the do-notliing), continued a second abbot, Odo (927-941), and at that 
show of imperial jiower for one >ear. time during the fasts some 17,000 poor 

After the death of Louis V., the last of were fed. Naturally, this isolated founrla- 
the French Carolingians, the next heir, liis tion joined the papacy against the secular 
uncle Charles of Lorraine, a vassal ot the and episcopal powers, and defended that 
German emperor, failed to secure the unconchtional supremacy of tlic Pope 
throne of France, which passed to Hugh over the secular rulers which Hildebrand 
Capet, the son of Hugo of Francia ; he afterwards secured. 

poss(*ssed not only the wide territory of The special opponent of Cluny was 
his family but also connections by mar- Bishoj) Arnulf of Orleans, the president of 
Hugh Capet the synod of 991, which assembled in a 

Crowned Normandy, and Vermandois. church near Rheims to decide the succes- 
at Rheims crowned in Rheims sion to the archbishopric of that city. 

by Archbishop Adalbert on King Hugh naturally did not wish to leave 
July 3rd, (>87. I'he country was in a this ecclesiastical metropolis in the pos- 
state of disturbance ; agricultuial and session of his jDtilitical o])ponents, who had 
civil prosperity was at a low ebb ; the indeed sworn fidelity to him, but had 
people were subject to the oppression ])laced the Carolingian Charles in posses- 
of the powerful lords and of the royal sion of Rheims and. Soissoiis. The synod 
demesnes; practically nothing remained was now to decide whether Arnulf could 
to the crown save Laon. Now began a be removed from his office by the vote of 
period of constitutional order, ol legal the West Frankish clergy, or only by the 
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THE BISHOt* OF LAON SWEARING ALLEGIANCE TO CHARLES, DUKE OF LORRAINE 
When Hugh Capet ascended the throne of France he found the country much disturbed Amm.o 
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decision of the Pope. The latter view was 
championed by all the adherents of the 
Cluniac doctrine, and appeals were made 
to the lalse decretals. Bishop Arnulf 
then delivered a violent speech upon the 
immorality of the imliiig Pope, John XV., 
whom he compared with Antichrist. He 
did not venture to maintain the falsity of 
, the decretals, the main founda- 
he ing 8 papal claims; even 


Way With 
Opponents 


Archbishop Hincmar of Kheims, 
who had defended the epis¬ 
copal power against the ])apal supremacy 
about 860, during the time ot Nicholas I., 
did not ventuie u]^on this step. 

However, King Hugh and his ecclesi¬ 
astical supporters induced the svnod to 
agree that Arnulf should voluntarily 
resign his archbishoinic, and that the 
learned Abbot Cierbert should be his 
successor. Hugh Capet having mean¬ 
while treacherously imprisoned Duke 
Charles, who died in captivity, had thus 
disposed ol two of his main ojiponents. 
In contrast, however, to the time of Pippin, 
not only the papa('y, but the strict 
religious party among the clergy and the 
national enthusiasm inspired i'>y Cluny, 
supported his ()]/]>onents. Aichbishop 
(ierlxnt loimd Ins jxisition m Rheims 
extremely dilticull. ]\I<iSb was deserted 
when celebrated by himself, and no one 
would sit at his table, while he was artnally 
menaced upon his journey to a couneil 
ot the Id'cnch bishops in 9()5. Otto Ill. 
('ontrived to relieve him of this un¬ 
tenable position by making him sjiiritual 
adviser at c()urt in qqy, and m 999 he 
became Pope Sylvester TI. 

King Hugh attempted to secure the 
favour ot the clergy by contirming ecclesi¬ 
astical possessions and privileges ; on the 
other hand, he showed no hesitation 
in retaining his yo\\\\ jinvilcges, especi¬ 
ally where the right ot interference m 
ecclesiastical matters was concerned. 
The state over whie.h h<! ruled was in a 

. - period ot even gn^atcr disrup- 

Divisions of f. ., 

♦k !:» I • k tion than under the weak 
the Frankish ii/r • • i 

Merovingians, or during the 

Kingdom centuiy of the nominal 

Carolingian rule. He was not even the 

sovereign power in his own crown domain, 

the Isle de France ; one record of doubtful 

authenticity speaks of him as possessing 

only five towns—Paris, Orleans, Etampes, 

Senlis, and Melun. The whole of the 

Frankish kingdom was divided, not only 

into a number of larger and practically 
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independent fiefs, but also into a quantity 
of secondary fiefs and smaller estates, the 
holders of which had formed close federa¬ 
tions with one another. Seigneuries, 
chatellenies, baronies, vicomtes, and 
other forms of feudal possession were 
recognised. The vassals had resumed 
their power of independent administra¬ 
tion, and only insignificant lords managed 
their own properties. Every village had 
its intenclant or administrator, while 
larger estates were supervised by an 
official known in the north as prevosl, 
and in tlie south as bailli or vi^uier. The 
great duchies and count i('S had their own 
leged codes and law courts. 

Language itself was broken into different 
dialects. The chief grou])S of these were 
the Frankish, Norman, Burgundian, Picard, 
and Lotharingian or Walloon, a])art from 
the special Provencal language in the 
south. Every dialect had thrown out 
offshoots, and was in no case strictly 
confined to geographical boundaries. 
Hence, the only imilorm c'celesiastical and 
official language was Latin. 

The uniree classes suffered sevc'relv 
under the exactions of numerous petty 
An A e of especially during the 

(‘leventh century, when a ])criod 
^ of commerce began to sup|)lant 
yranny regime ol self-sulfiring 

estates. 'Phe oppressive d(‘mands of the 
overlords, which were added to the former 
obligations ol forced service, otten drove 
the subject ])easantry into armed revolt. 
Trade and commerce and the jirosperity 
ot the middle classes were largelv imjieded 
])y the quarrels and raids of the nobles. 
It was difficult for the feeble power of the 
king to enforce the obedience of these 
domineering lords, each of whom had his 
own castle or iortified ca])ital, and his 
own retainers or military comrades. It 
was especially impossible for the crown 
to asseu't its rights w ithin the greatcu fiefs, 
which, as in the time of the later Merovin¬ 
gians and Carolingians, had secured an 
independence that was complete in actual 
fact and partially recognised by law. 

Such, in particular, was the case with 
the duchies of Normandy and Aquitaine, 
and the provinces of l.owcr and PIpjier 
Burgundy, which since 933 had been 
united to form the kingdom of the 
Arelate, and did not revert to the 
German Emjiire until I032“i034. The 
duchy of Brittany stood entirely outside 
of the French constitutional union. In 
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938 it had replaced the original federation 
of Armorica, which was at first inde¬ 
pendent, and liad been then subdued 
by Charles the Great and alterwards by 
the Normans. The counties ot Flanders, 
Champagne, and Toulouse were in a 
similar position ; Lorraine, with Metz, 
Toul and Verdun l'iel(uig(;d to the 
German (unperor, and Provence to the 
Spanish county of Barcelona. 

The object of the Capets was to restore 
the shattered political unity, t(^ r(‘})lace 
feudal tyranny by law and order, to 
extend tlie crown demesne's, to advance 
the middle classy's at the ('xpense of the 
nobility, to secure their ecclesiastical 
] lowers and the indepeiuh'uce of tlieir 
bishojis at the expense of tiie ]xipacv, and 
to make their elective ]iosilion hereditary' : 
towards these pur]loses they \vere hcl]ied 
by a variety of circumstances. The great 
feudal loids w('re constantly at variance 
among themsc'lves, and were accustomt'd 
upon such occasions to a]i])eal to the 
aibitration of the king. It would have' 
lieen dangerous lor them to set an examide 
ot inlidelity to their own vassals by show- 
The Davs of contempt for 

the Clergy s ^ ^ ,, 

^ . the crowai, the more so as the 

sulijec't vassals wmild have 
found a ready tirotcctor m the king. The 
c]('rgy ne(*(k‘d the helfi ot the crown 
against the ojipicssion ot the ra])acions 
lords, and also aiijicalcd to the aibitration 
of lh(' crown in tlu' cas(‘ of territorial 
disputes. Tlicy iilso su}i]iorled tire c rown 
by a natural community c»l interests 
against the aggression ot Koine, which 
tlu'oatened their haditional jwiN'ileges. 
In jiarticular, the commuiu's which began 
to rise in and after the elevc'iith century 
looked for the iirotection of the king if 
they were to maintain the lights and 
privileges which they had bought from 
the greedy nobility. 

In their efforts to make tlieir succession 
hereditary tlie Capets could not venture 
to infringe the electoral rights ot tlieir 
vassals, for the result might hav'c been 
a revolt with which they could not 
have coped; they therefore adopted 
the device of appointing and crowning 
the eldc'St son during their lifetime and 
acknowledging him as co-regc'iit. In this 
way the crown dcsccauled from lather 
to son for more than three centuries. 
The main care of the new rulers was 
naturally the restoration of domestic 
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peace, which was disturbed by the con* 
tinual feuds and laids ot the nobility. 
For this jnirpose they leadily acce])t('d the 
hc‘l}) (jf religion and the m Uiencc* of the 
Church. Since the dissolution of con- 
sLitiitamal and social order throughout 
the Frcncii kingdom, the cUa'gy had 
eiidt'avourcd to supply the d<‘iects of 
p secular law bv cccl siastical 

ihe cTu7ch the 

curse ot God was uttered upon 

all who should ])lund(U‘ or evam threaten 
churches, clergy, or pooi. Excommunica¬ 
tion or exclusion fr<Mn ('hurch Icllowship, 
and interdict or lelusal of tlie Churcli 
sacraments, were the wea])ons used against 
evildoers who hioke the peace. National 
calamities ht'ljicd these efforts at jiacifi- 
cation. Between the years loji and 
1034 France was devastated by a famine, 
and the desjierate inhabitants sought 
consolation from those who dis])ensed the 
f'lnirch's favours The ('liurch ^c*i/(‘d 
this o])portunity to add to their ])enances 
an oath to retrain irom roblierv or violence, 
and to found hrolhei hoods of peace, 
which soon bccanii' armed tedeiations 
against all discordant elements, esjH'Cially 
against the enemies ot the churches and 
monastc'nes. Such ledoratioiis wore [ire- 
ced('d by ])ri(‘sts bearing holy banners 
w'ho blessed thi'ir entcrpiisos. 

Alter these pre])arations, it was jHissibie 
in 1040 tor the (lergy in Acpnjaine to 
proclaim a general Peace of (iod {Treu^ii 
JJci ; Tiev(‘ de Dien), which was to last 
(‘Very wet'k fiom Wediusday ('veiling to 
Monday, and 111 T041 was (‘\t(']Kled in 
Burgundy to i > dude the season ot 
Advent and the greabjr festivals. The 
monastery of ('luiiv and the ]>ishoprics of 
Atk s and Avignon were the centres ot that 
la'iieficent work wliuh jirotocted tlif poor 
and ihe unfree from deslniction. seemed 
track) and coininc'rce, agncultun' and pios- 
perity, and sav’ed the French noixlity 
. . from degenerating into un- 

Beginnmg brigaiidag'*'. With the 

Crusades Crusades 

the ]inests assuilied control of 
these humanitarian movaanents. At the 
Council ol Clermont in NoveinhcT, 1085, 
Pope Urban 11 . proclaimed a general peace 
for the ]nirj)ose of leading a united force 
of Christians to battle against the infidels. 
At a later date, the Peace of (k)d was 
recognised by the canon law, and w^as 
transferred to secular legislation 
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FRANCE UNDER THE EARLY CAPETS 

THE REIGN OF THE GREAT ST. LOUIS AND 
FRENCH KNIGHTHOOD IN THE CRUSADES 

first Ihroe successors of Hugh 
A Capet, Robert II. (996-1031), Henry I. 

(1031-1060), and Philip I. (1060-1108), are 
distinguished only for their lack of 
importance, while their governments are 
marked by no great events. All three 
were involved in constant struggles with 
tlu; Noinian dukes, until these latter 
louud room in England to develo]) their 
ambitions and their pride. Philip I., who 
was distinguished only lor his bodily 
size, came into conflict with the papacy 
through his divorce of his legal wife. 

Th(' first king of the lioiise of Capet of 
importance in the general histifry ol 
the world was Louis VI. (1108-1137) ; 
he was a ca])able ruler and n jirudent ])oh- 
ticiaii, guided, moreover, with great skill 
by his cl ion cel lor, the Abbot Siigcr of St. 

Denis. The policy of Louis was directi d 
to extending the powi'r ol his dynasty as 
iar as possible at the e\])ense of his 
TK p* vassals. He availed himself of 
Great tluMr H'volts to confiscate as 

manv as possible of tlnar 

Capet King 

jiarticiilar ci'itam maiauding knights on 
his own demesnes of the Isle de P'lance, 
who had been jdundering Church i^roperty* 

Louis in consequence receivi'd the title of 
“ eldest son of the ('hiirch.” He came 
into close contact with Pojie Calixtus IL, 
whom he supported against the iLm])eror 
Henry V. and was jlterwaids immor¬ 
talised in the legendary chronicks of the 
clergy as a miracle worker who relieved 
sufferers from lejirosy, etc , by laying his 
hand upon them. Like every other king 
who desired to secure his own position 
and that of his country, he occasionally 
quarrelled with his own clergy and with 
those of Rome, but these ditferemes in¬ 
variably ended in reconciliation. In his 
dealings with foreign countries—-for 
instance, in the quarrels concerning the 
succession in Flanders and England, 
where two of his vassals were fighting for 


the crown—he sui)port(‘d the lights and 
pi^ition of Fiance. 

His most inn ortant achievement, how¬ 
ever, was his attemjit to secure the 
succession in Aquitaine, which was ];rac- 
tically independent, by the marriage of 
his son Louis Vil. with Princess 
EleaiKU'. Such success as this 
son attained, when thi; time 
came lor him to rule, was 
due entirely to the teaching of Abbot 
Sug('r This man who had been named 
by historians the medueval Eichelieu, 
])ersuaded his master to grant rights and 
prn’ileges to tlie rising towns, raised th(‘ 
pn'stige of the loyal courts, imjirovid and 
reorganised the treasury, and gave an 
impuls(‘ to art and science. 

i)urmg the inglorious crusade of Louis 
VIL 111 1147 his kingdom was tom by 
faction, and would liave collapsed had 
it not l)een for theeneigy of Siigiu* ; Louis 
also committed the incri;dible political lolly 
ol divorcing his wife, who was certainly 
unfaithtul, Init non(‘ the less a valuable 
possession, and driving lu-r willi her 
])ropeily of Acpiibiine into the arms of the 
heir to the KnglisL crown. Himry of Aiqoii, 
m 1152. The future ruler ol I'bigland 
aln'ady held the hbemh territoni's of 
Anjou, Touraine, Normandy, and Maine, 
aiui this marriage brought him (hiieniie, 
Poitou, Auvergne, tlu' Limousin, Ikhigord, 
Angoumois, and (iascony, so that he was m 
]K)ssession of the whole of Western France. 
Tliese lands he held indeed as the nominal 
vassal of the king of 1 nance, but the 
ndationshi]) was unmeaning in 
® view of his greater jiower. 
King Found revenged himself for 

evenge cunning with which he had 

been overreached by joining the revolted 
sons ol Henry 11. and fostering their 
rebellion for twenty years. Victory, how¬ 
ever, eventually remained with his enemy. 
The credit of liberating France from its 
English fetters belongs to his far more 
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important son and succcbsor, Philip IT 
Augustus, a ruler who coniluned military 
with diplomatic cai)acity. His main ob^ 
ject was to increase his financial power 
and to secure the unity of the kingdom. 
As these objects (ould not be obtained 
by peaceful negotiations, he was obliged to 
s]iend twenty-six ol the forty-thiee y(‘ars 
reign in war (1180-1223). 
Philip t e emancijiated himselt from 

I era or intiiience of his mother, 

o ranee Champagne, and of 

her brothers, and he speedily put aside 
his political adviser, Count Philip of 
Flanders. His enemies largely played into 
Ins hands by tlieir dissensions. Like his 
father, he allied himself with the sons of 
Henry II. ol England, and secured the 
homage of the second in age, Geoffrey, 
Count of Brittany. 

The hauglity Richard Lionheart also 
did homage to liini as a vassal before 
his accession to tln^ throne, as Pliilip 
Augustus had threatened to wrest Irom 
him his hercditaiy domains with the 
help of the nobility of Poitou. On the 
death of Henry IL. in ii8cj, Philip 
found Richard a dangeious adversary by 
reason of his adventurous spirit and his 
military capacity: he therefore attempted, 
III ric,o, after tlie fall ol [ciusalem, to 
reduce him to impotence by joining with 
him in tlie Third Crusade ; he went on 
this expedition rather to keep an eye ujion 
his enemy than to sup])ort him. 

How^ever, after the capture of Acre, 
Philiji deserted his Fhiglish ally and re¬ 
appeared ill Paris at the end of December, 
1191. Notwithstanding his oath to ab¬ 
stain from hostilities against Richard, 
he invaded liis French })ossessions. The 
misfortune of his captivity in Germany 
prevented Richard from offering resistance. 
After his liberation and a further series of 
struggles Pope Innocent III. secured a five 
years' peace between the twai kings on 
January 13th. 1199; Richard died on April 
. 6th. Philip had formerly been in 
alliance with Rirhard’s brotlier 
a^Peacir^^ and successor, John Lackland, 
against the captured king. 
John was now, in 1202, summoned by his 
feudal lord, Philip, to justify himself 
upon a charge of complicity in the murder 
of Arthur of Brittany, his nephew—post¬ 
humous son of his elcler brother Geoffrey. 
John declined to recognise this unusual 
judicial j^rocedurc and did not appear. 
He was then declared to have lost his 
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fief in France, and all the English posses¬ 
sions were reconquered as far as Guienne 
(i204“I2o 6). To these extended domains 
of the French crown w^cre added, either by 
conquest or by inheritance, Vermandois, 
Valois, Artois, and the district about 
Amiens. Preparations for the incorpora¬ 
tion of Brittany were made and completed 
by the end of the fifteenth century 
through the marriage of a step-sister of 
the murdeied Arthur with a cousin of 
Philip. 

John w^as fully occupied between 
1208 and 1212 with Pope Innocent III. 
and his own refractory vassals, and was 
obliged to abandon the last of his FTench 
}ioss(‘ssions. When he had been freed from 
the Pope’s interdict, ]:)y accepting England 
as a pajial fief on May 15th, 1213, he 
brought together against Philip a large 
confederacy winch had been already 
formed in 1212 ; it included Otto IL of 
Bninsw^ick, who had been sole German 
emperor since the death ol Philip of 
Swabia in 1208, Count F'errand of Flanders, 
and various nobles of North France. 
How^ever, on July 27th, 1214, Philip won 
the most brilliant victory ol the century 
'Tk r' fliu Count 

R HI 7 Flanders at Bouviiies, a vil- 

f ^ lage between Lille and Tournai, 

Bouvmes j j 

the English ruler and his French allies 
out ol Poitou and Brittany. Louis evtm 
crossed to England in May, 1216, at tin' 
invitation of the barons who wxrc in 
revolt owing to John’s repudiation of 
Magna Charta, and declined to be intimi¬ 
dated by the papal interdict. King John 
died on October 19th. Louis then returned 
in the following year without securing 
any definite success, as he wns unable to 
keep command of the sea. As in the time of 
Charles the Great, the want of an adequate 
fleet was severely felt. 

Meanwhile a further extension of the 
French dynastic power had been planned, 
though it already reached from the 
mouth of the Loire to the borders of 
Flanders. In Southern France a reforma¬ 
tion had been in progress from about 
1173, which threatened to undermine the 
foundations of the Catholic Church. A 
merchant of Lyons, Pierre dc Vaux, 
or Petrus Waldus, had founded a sect 
the members of which travelled after 
the manner of Christ and His apostles, 
preaching and living upon the charity 
of pious adherents, and proclaiming to 



LOUIS VII. DISTRIBUTING GOLD AND SILVER TO THE CHURCH AND THE POOR 
This king: of France saw his kingdom torn bv faction during the inglorious Crusade in which he engaged in the year 
1147» and it was due mainly to the energy and resource of his chancellor, the Abbot Suger, who has been called the 
mediaeval Richelieu, that he maintained hts position. He had certainly some reason to think well of the Church. 
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ST. LOUIS MEDIATING BETWEEN HENRY III. OF ENGLAND AND HIS BARONS IN 12Gt 

rrojn tlie painting by Georges Rouget in the Museum of VersaiUes 


the people the downfall of flic degenerate monks. It was excommunicated in ii8^, 
visible Church, and Ihc triumph of the and missions were sent out to oppose its 
invisible Church'—that is, of their own seductive teaching. 

community. They rejected the sacraments, The Maniclnean sect of the Albigenses, 
with the exception of juvenile confes.sion, which about the same time spread over 
while forgiveness of sms they considered the whole of Southern Franco, })Ossesscd 
TK R secured only by the grace a powerful protector in Count Raimond 

S read o^f a ccclcsiastical of Toulouse ; he was a knight fond of 

New*Sect ^ s-f^solution. The sect was outward show, ruling over fifty towns and 
distinguished by enthusiasm, one hundred vassals. Peter of Casteinau, 
by actual poverty, by ])opular origin one of the legates of Innocent III., was 
and intellectual power, and succeeded in murdered in January, 1208, by a feudal 
securing a large numlier of adherents vassal of the count; in consequence the 
by jireachirig, reading of the Scriptures, passionate and energetic Pope threatened 
devotional exercises and confession, and Raimond and his territory with an inter¬ 
even the celebration of the Communion ; diet. A crusade was preached against the 
it was soon disseminated throughout Albigenses, in which Count Raimond was 
Italy, vSpain, and Germany. It based its forced to take part to avert the threatened 
teaching upon the New Testament and punishment of the Church. Ambition, greed, 
upon certain sections from the patristic v s u* s hereditary hatred 

writings in a translation composed by ♦ of the half-Teutonic North 

Waldus, the text of which contained Vr^nce frenchman, which had 

iriterpolations directed against the Church ; never died out, brought to- 

the Pharisees, for instance, being described gether a large number of knights for the 
with allusions which could refer only to expedition against the Romance inhabitants 
the Romish clergy. As the sect laid of Southern France, under the banner of 
especial claim to priestly powers, the Simon, Count of Montfort, whose family 
papacy was deceived by the hope that it belonged to Hainault. Philip Augustus 
might become an ecclesiastical order of himself sent troops, but his suspicions of 
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Rome prevented him from taking any 
official part in the war of extermination. 
Montfort had more than 50,000 at Ins 
disposal, and the strongholds of the 
heretical nobles fell into his hands one after 
another. Toulouse itself was threatened 
with devastation, as the count hesitated 
to surrender the heretics of liis capital. 

A wa\’C of cruel and exterminating 
fanaticism passed over the ChiuTh ; Inno¬ 
cent would ha’^e been glad to save the 
count, but dared not exert his influence 
against the fanatical Montfort and his 
rajiacious followers. Raimond lost his 
territory in 1213. It was taken over by 
Montfort as a papal fief, and the next 
Count Raimond was left m possession only 
of a narrow stretch of country. Alter 
Montfort’s death, in I2I(S, his son Amaurv 
resigned his claims to Louis VI fl. in 1226, as 
lie lound his jxisition difficult to maintain. 
Raimond succeeded m saving only the 
smaller j-iortion of his fath^^i’s 


The Crown 
Territory of 
the Capets 


inheritance, iiotwi thstanding 
lus \'igorous resistance. The 


^ county w^as united woth the 
Freiidi crown in 1271, after the death of 
Alphonse of Poitii'rs, a brother of Loins 
IX., who had married Joanna, the daugditer 
of Raimond. Thus the crown ti'rrilory of 
the Capets extended Irom the River vSeiiic 
to fhe shores of the Mediterranean vSea. 


Tlie careful calculations of Philip 
Augustus had proved correct; in the 
expectation that this valuable territory' 
must eventually fall to nimself or his 
dynasty, he loft the discredit ol the heietic 
war to the Church, and s(*cured the^spoils 
l:^ r for hims(‘lf The remainder of 

for the ^ r-nglish j^ossi ssions m 

IT I* k IT* France' except Bord« aux and 
English King ^ ^ t 1 

Gascony w re conquered by 

Louis VIIL (1223 1226). Louis IX., who 
wais anxious to secun.* a permanent peace, 
and w as tired of the hazardous game of war, 
gave back the districts of Limoges, Saint- 
onge Agen, and Oiiercy as fiefs to the 
English king, Henry III., though he re¬ 
tained the majority ol the former English 
possessions, Normandy, Brittany, Anjou, 
Poitou, Maine, and Touraine. Eventu¬ 
ally Philip the Fair, in a war with England, 
ill wdiich he w^as sup|)urted by the Scotcli, 
recovered aluK'st whole ot the ctxled 
ferritory in 1207. A lederation of England 
wnth the Flemings and the Empire was 
ioimed by King Edward L of Ivigland, on 
the model of the arrangements of 1214 
and of the scheme which had benm ar¬ 
ranged in 1278 with Rudolf of Haj)sl)urg ; 
this, howi'ver, collajised owdng to the care¬ 
lessness ol tlie German king, Adolf of 
Nassau, in 1207. T^fidip the Fair, however, 
suffered a learfiil defeat in his struggle 
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against the democratic citizens of Bruges 
and Ypres in the “ battle of Spurs/* 
at Courtrai. He owed it rather to his 
diplomacy than to his victory of August 
l8th, 1304, at Mons-en-Pevele that he 
was able to secure the Peace ol Athis-sur- 
Orget in June, 1305, with Count Robert 
of Bcthune, the successor of Guy of Dam- 
H piorre; under this arrangement 

he retained Lille, Douai, and 

Weakened l^^thiine as guarantees. The 

royal demesnes in Franee proper 
had previously been extended, during 
the reign of Philip III., by the addition 
of the ctainties of Valois and Auvergne, in 
return for which the Venaissin was ceded 
to the papacy in 1271. The attempt 
of this warlike ruler to recover Sicily ten* 
his lamily by a war with Aragon in 1285 
remained fruitless; his uncle, Charles 
of Anjou, had been expelled from the 

island by the “ Sicilian Vespers ” in 1282. 

Unfortunately, the Capets weakened their 
great and consolidated crown demesnes 
by cutting off appanages for the younger 
princes, of whom there were eight during 
the second half of the thirteenth century. 
They allowed the occupants of these 
appanages to carry on an independent 
foreign policy, and consequently to in¬ 
volve the crown in wars with other states. 

The Ca])cts avoided the mistake which 
the last Carolingians had made m con¬ 
tinually seeking quarrels to their own 
disadvantage with the moixi powerful Ger¬ 
man Empire ; they were indeed sufficiently 
occupied at home with refractory vassals 
and other neighbouring powers, and aimed 
rather at alliance than at hostility with 
the wearers of the imperial crown. In 
diplomatic relations we find the French 
kings figuring as the subordinate or 
secondary party until the downfall of 
the imperial power, after the time of 
the Hohenstauffon, provided them with 
an opportunity for wresting fragments 
from the neighbouring empire. Robert I. 
Peace Henry I., the two im- 

Proposals that mediate successors of Hugh 
Failed Capet, maintained friendly 

relations with Germany. 
Robert, in conjunction with the Emperor 
Henry II. and Pope Benedict VIII., pro¬ 
posed a union for universal peace, the 
prototype of our modern Triple Alliance. 
The two secular rulers met at Ivois, on the 
Chiers, in August, 1023. The German 
supremacy over Lorraine was recognised 
afresh on the side of the French, but the 
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peace proposals came to nothing, as the 
Emperor and the Pope died in the following 
year. The acquisition of Burgundy, after 
the death of the childless King Rudolf III., 
in 1032, was facilitated for the German 
Emperor Conrad II. (1033-1034) by the 
French Henry I. ; both rulers had a 
common enemy in Od<j (T Charnjiagne, 
who attempted to extort from Henry 
the recognition of his own hereditary right, 
and to secure his claims upon Burgundy 
against Conrad by force of arms. These 
good relations remained unimjxiired even 
with the emperor Henry III., whose con¬ 
sort, Agnes, belonged to the house of 
Aquitaine'; for the Duke of Aquitaine, 
William, was also one of Odo’s enemies. 
Dissension threatened to break out when 
(Godfrey IT., or the Bearded, sought the 
protection of tlie French king alter his 
rights in Lower Lorraine had been iniringed 
by Henrv III. ; but the difficulty was 
averted by the ini])risonmcnt of the 
Lorraine claimant in the Gielnchenstein 


at Halle, on the Saale, m 1045. 

The French kings were clever enough 
to avoid interference in the long quarrel 
of Henry IV. with the Pojies. On the other 
ThePoHHcal hand, tbc Support given by 
Tact of the ^ h ^ Calixlus II. 

French Kings Henry V. nearly led to 

a rupture between the two 
kingdoms. However, the fidelity to their 
king of the French vassals, esi)ecially of 
Thibaut of Blois, the growing strength ol 
nationality, and the increasing opposition 
to Germany, so intimidated the despotic 
emperor that he refrained from hostilities 
in 1124. In general the efforts of the 
French kings to avoid interference in the 
continual struggles for supremacy between 
the emperors and the Popes show great 
political tact, as they thus avoided 
strengthening either one or the other power. 

Such was the policy followed by Philip 
Augustus when excommunicated by Pope 
Innocent III. in January, 1200, for 
the reason that he declined to sacrifice 


his mistress, Agnes of Meran, to his 
second wife. Ingeborg of Denmark, who 
had been legally divorced ; he refrained 
from interference, though this ambitious 
Pope was then at war first with Philip of 
Swabia and then with Otto IV. The war 
was brought about solely by the family 
relationship of the Guelf Otto with the 
royal house of England; it ended with 
the victory of the French at Bouvines. 
St. Louis also supported the passionate 
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KING LOUIS IX. OF FRANCE A PRISONER IN THE HANDS OF THE SARACENS 

wKwS Land, Loms IX. fought valiantly against the infidels, but the Crusaders were over¬ 

helmed by the enemy, and the French king fell into the hands of the Saracens, who obtained a large sum for his ransom. 

Viom the paiutuig by Cabancl in the P.mthuon 
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opposition of Pope Innocent IV. to the 
Hohenstauffen Frederic II. only so far as 
to offer his mediation, and to secure some 
assistance for his policy from the Council 
of Lyons, which excommunicated Frederic 
in 1245. 

Philip the Fair was the first ruler who 
attempted to secure the advantage of 

France at the expense ot the 
. .Germans. Like King Albert I., 
Matfimoftiai then refused recognition 

to Rome, Philip was an 
opponent of Pope Boniface VIII. ; and 
though during the lifetime of Adolf of 
Nassau he had joined the Hajisburg side, 
he met the German king in December, 
1299, in the Val de TOne, near Toul, to 
conclude a marriage between his sister 
Blanche and Albert’s son Rudolf, who was 
to inherit Austria. The German king was 
anxious to secure the imperial succession to 
his firstborn son, and Philip the Fair was 
therefore brought into close and profitable 
relations with Germany. 

Phili]) also maintained a show of good 
relations with the successor ot Albert, 
Henry VIL, after the hopes of his brother 
Charles of Valois had come to iiolhing. 
The Luxembourg ruler, who was half a 
Frenchman, w^as anxious to find some sup¬ 
port against the Hapsburgs, that he might 
accomplish his coronation journey to Rome 
undisturbed ; he therefore offered, in 1310, 
to receive from Prince Philip V. homage 
lor the j)alatine county ot Burgundy, 
which had beem already taken by France, 
though he did not renounce his claim to 
the town of Lyons, which belonged equally 
to the empire and had been occupied 
by French trooj)s. None the less Pliilip 
secretly attemi)tcd to distuib Henry’s 
plans in Italy through his relation Robert 
of Najdes and the Gnell adherents ot Poj^e 
Clement V., who was entucly dependent 
uj)on him, and practically a jnisoner in 
Avignon. In the case ot the Crusades the 
Capets adojited a waiting attitude, as 
- . they had done in their relations 

German Empire, 
Crusade ^^Ithough three French rulers 

participated in these world- 
.stirring events. The Crusades were 
instigated primarily by French or semi- 
French chivalry, but certainly not by 
French kings. Such names as Godfrey 
of Bouillon and his brother Baldwin, 
the Norman Boemund 11 . of Tarentum, 
Hugo of Vermandois, Stephen of Blois 
the elder, Robert of Normandy, are 
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conspicuous among the leaders of the 
First Crusade. King Philip I. at that 
time n'frained from participation (1094- 
1096), as his unlawful marriage of 1092 
had brought him a new sentence of 
excommunication. The credit of the 
enthusiasm which ins])ircd this and the 
tw'o following Crusades belongs to the 
papacy. It w^as by the personal inter¬ 
vention of Pope Urban IL,at the Council 
ot Claremont in the late autumn of 1095, 
that the Crusade w^as organised. 

The French m(')narchy took but a 
secondary part in th(' Second Crusade, of 
1147, as in the first. Eugenius III., 
through the mouth of the (ecclesiastic 
Bernard ot Clairvaux, induced two of 
the most powerful princes of Europe, 
the Emperor Conrad III. and King 
Louis VIL, to imdertake a joint expedi¬ 
tion to the Holy Land. Conrad was 
reluctant and li(\sitated ; but Louis was 
anxious to relieve his burdened c(3nscience. 
In a quarrel with one of his bishops, 
imposed upon him by the Pope and 
his jirotector Thibaiit of Champagne, Louis 
had burned 1,000 men in the church 
at Vitry, that is to say, in sanctuary. 
^ Affairs in the Holy Land were 

w*(k^ I'lghly critical. Edessa had 
. fallen in 1144, and Jerusalem 
was thn'aU'iied. Moreover, the 
enthusiasm for this liigh cause w\as be¬ 
ginning to fade. The descriptions given 
by returning ('riisaders of tlu'ir dangc'rs 
and privations could not but discourage 
(others and shatter their dreams of llie 
enchantment of the East. When King Louis 
liiinseli had taken the Cross he begged m 
\'ain the Abbot Bernard to inflame the 
masses w'ith his powertul oratory. 

In the meanwhile, however, various noble 
and ignoble motn^es brought many thou¬ 
sands together from France alone. As in 
the First Crusade, the difficulty of heeding 
and disciplining so large a number was tlic 
main cause of the enormous losses. In 
Nicaea, Louis, with his ill-disciplined army, 
met the haughty and much weakened 
German Emi)eror, Conrad III., who was 
regarded with suspicion by Byzantium. 
Conrad, however, fell ill, and soon returned 
as an uninvited guest to Constantinople, 
with the greater part of his remaining 
troops; the others were deserted by the 
French and put to the sword by the Seljuks. 
Instead of conquering Edessa, Louis 
hastened to Jerusalem to do penance. 
There he met Conrad in April, 1148, who 
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had been ordered to return to Byzantium, export and import trade to the rising 
and the two kings resolved to march upon commercial powers of his country. This 
Damascus. Strengthened by North German dream, which reminds us of the projects 
and English pilgrims, their army numbered of Fionaparto in 1798, v^^ooii vanished, 
some 50,000 men. However, when the Notwithstanding the resistance oi the 
siege of the great town proved fruitless, Mamelukes and their Greek fire,'' Louis 
Conrad returned home in September, 1148, captured Daniietta in 1249, cut off 

and Louis in the spring of 1149. from his army and taken prisoner in the 

The Third Crusade, of 1189-1192, whicFi Nile delta on tin retreat from Ci-Mansiira. 
brought the rulers of England, Germanv. He and some of his nobles were able to 
and France into the Holy Land, and buy their freedom for the enormous sum 
ended the life of the Emperor Frederic T., of one million besants (^400,000): the 
was the work of Pope Clement III. He common people were forced to choose 
had reconciled the quarrel between Richard bcitween apostasy and death. Louis 
Lionheart and Philip TI. Augustus, and spent lour ye irs in Syria, calculating upon 
induced the Hohenstauffen, who were divisions among the Mohammedans and 
again on good terms with the papacy, to reinlorcemcnl^ from Europe. At length 
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make the Crusade. The diplomacy of the he returned home with a few faithful fol- 
French king on this occasion has been lowers. The flow'er of the nobility had 
already examined. perished in this wearisome adventure. Pre- 

Zeal for Christianity may have been the viously the enthusiasm for the Crusade had 
motive actuating St. Louis IX, when he fallen so low that Louis had caused crosses 
undertook tlie Sixth Crusade, in 1248, at to be sewn upon the coats of his vassals to 
the head of numerous nobles and their pledge their participation in the Crusade 

retainers. He spent the winter of 1248- by this deceit; desire to see the wonders 

1249 in Cyprus in uncertainty concerning of the East now disappeared entirely, 
theobjectof his expedition, and was induced Once more, in 1270. Louis undertook the 

by an embassy of Christian Mongols to Crusade known as the Seventh. Its object, 

make his adventurous attempt upon Egypt, the conversion of the Emir of Tunis, may 

He immediately considered the possibility have attracted him no less than the 

of founding a French empire upon the rums thought of extending the vSouth Italian 
of the local Ayubite government, of con- kingdom of his brother, Charles of Anjou, 
quering Syria from this base, and so of to African soil. After spending some 
securing for the dangerous feudal nobility weeks in Africa, with little or no fighting, 
of France a new sphere for ambition and Louis, like many of his near relatives, fell 
enterprise, and opening a new area for a victim to the climate on August 25th. 
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THE LAST OF THE OLD CAPETS 

AND THE CAPTURE OF THE PAPACY 


(CHARLES THE GREAT had organised 
^ the ecclesiastical affairs of his wide 
realm in an autocratic spirit, and had 
made laws as ho ])leased ; he had also been 
supreme over the papacy and the Church. 
After his death the weakness of the later 
^ Carolingians had benefited the 

e orge episcopal power in France, and 
^ had also enabled the papacy to 
the Papacy it, position. By 

means of the forged decretals the papacy 
had attempted to reduce the indej)endent 
bishops to feudal subservience. The 
bishops, however, retained their independ¬ 
ence, and, with the abbots, continued to 
be electefl by the free choice ol the clergy. 

From the outset the Capets had at¬ 
tempted, with the help of the bishops, to 
sever their ecclesiastical connection with 
Rome, and fortius purpose they had found 
powerful allies in Arnulf of Orleans and the 
synod of 991. The kings, however, had to 
defend the justice of their actions against 
both the ecclesiastical and the secular 
nobility, hence any permanent co-opera¬ 
tion on the part of the ej)is('0})ate and the 
temporal jiower was out of the quc'stion. At 
the same time the Cluniac reform, which 
speedily dominated the French •clergy, 
paved the way for the pa])al claims to 
supremaev. both in ecclesiastical and 
secular affairs. Of the two swords which 
then symbolised the s])iritual and temjxiral 
powers, the one might be given to the king 
by the head of the Church only as a lief, 
and under the condition of conqdete obedi¬ 
ence. Until the second halt ot the eleventh 
century the episcoi)ate remained no less 
„ . independent than the crown 

R bb matters of domestic policy, 

rk k even though these were of an 
the ^.hurch ^^cclesiastical nature. As in the 
times of Charles Martel, the princes appro¬ 
priated the property of the Church, while 
domestic disturbances and the struggles 
with the Northmen constantly forced the 
abbeys and monasteries to place them¬ 
selves under the protection of the king. 
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It was Gregory VII. who first enabled 
the papal power to rise in France, as in 
Germany, at the expense of the secular 
power. This Poj)e governed the French 
Church through his legates, and secured 
the right of appointing bishops and abbots. 
He opposed the usurpation of Church ])ro- 
jiert^/ by the princes. The French mon¬ 
archy was unable to make head against 
the refractory nobles, and the nionarchs 
were in general too weak to op]')ose their 
energetic adversary with any success. 
After Gregory’s death the papacy attained 
further power, notwithstanding the pre¬ 
carious character of its success, owing to 
the great Crusading mo\'ement, which 
derived its origin and its stimulus from 
Rome King Philip I. of France was at 
that tune obliged to yield to Rome on the 
question ot lus marriage in order to avert 
the pa])al interdict. His succ(‘ssor was 
thrown upon the side of the Po])e through 
, lus marriage connections and 
c » owing to the general feeling in 
Triumphal manifcsU'(f l.y 

his clergy in the luvestitun^ 
quarrel, in which the Pope ojqiosed th(^ 
appointment of clergy by secular rulers. 
At the Couiu il of Tioyes, lu^ld in the })re- 
sence ol Pojie Pasc hal II., a resolution was 
passed that every layman who conferred 
investiture upon a ])nest should be subjec't 
to deprivation no less than the reci])ient. 
The journey oi the Pojie to Troyes was 
almost a triumphal jirocession, and in the 
monastery of Cluny hi' was received like 
an ambassador from heaven. 

Meanwhile the royal ])ower increased, 
and as thedisajqiointments of the Crusades 
diminished the prestige of the Pope and 
the Church, the rulers even of France 
were able to contemjdate the possibility 
of recovering their old independence in 
ecclesiastical affairs. In this struggle 
Philip Augustus proved an energetic 
pioneer. He had submitted to Pope 
Innocent III. on the question of his 
marriage, as his realm was laid under an 
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interdict; he had enjoyed the alliance of 
the papacy for a time in the course of his 
policy against England. At the same time 
he was careful to see that l)isho])s and 
abbots performed their feudal obligations, 
that the rights of patronage held b\' the 
laity over ecclesiastical foundations re¬ 
mained unimpaired, and that the courts- 
Christian never encroached upon secular 
jurisdiction. On his reconcpiest of the 
English possessions he secured a legal 
definition of the rights of the feudal louls 
as against the Church, and insisted upon 
their observance by the clergy. Upon 
property which passed to the Church by 
purchase or prcsc'iitatioii he levied a 
mortmain tax, to comi^ensate for the loss 
of lelicds and wardships which ensiunl 
w'hen property passed into the hands 
of a deathless tenant; he also exacted a 
tax—in lieu of the jus spohorum— ivom 
benefices that fell vacant, and mainiaim'd 
all the other rights of the temporal powei, 
01 sold them at a high price. 

The ec( lesiastical policy of Louis IX. was 
pt'iu'trated entirely by his own ideas. 
Under his protection was formed <in 
alliance of French nobles hostile to the 
Church, led by the Duke of 
French Nobles aiid the Counts of 

AecLrch .Angoulcme 

Ihese feudatoiies revolted 
against the aggressions of the ecclesiastical 
courts in secular affairs, and also against the 
extoi tions to which France, under various 
pretexts, was subjected by the }>apacy 
in 124b. Their argument was that the 
French nobility had been impoverished by 
the greed of the clergy, and tliat the Church 
should therefore return to its oiiginal 
condition of poverty and purity. Excom¬ 
munication and interdict w^re to be 
respected only with the consent of the chief 
of the alliance. Here we may trace the af ter- 
effects of the teaching of the Waldc'iises. 

These menacing resolves against Rome 
were passed at a moment when Pope 
Innocent IV. was staying on the 
frontier in Lyons, which was then part 
of the empire, and at a time, moreover, 
when this Pope had secured the zealous 
support of the French clergy against the 
Emperor Frederic TL in the council of 
1245. Louis himself did his best to pre¬ 
vent the extortions to w^hich Innocent 
subjected the French clergy in his efforts 
to provide resources for the struggle against 
the Hohenstauffen. From the very outset 
of his reign he was a zealous champion of 


the independence of the French Church. 
In an ordinance of 1229 he had established 
tlic liberties cl immunities of the Church, 
and had thus raised a banier against the 
ecclesiastical and financial encroachments 
of Rome : ten years later he subjected the 
clergy to the jurisidiclion of the state 
courts in civil cases, and limited the power 
o • of excMiimunication, which was 
Power Pope s chief 

CurtAiled weapons ; at the same lime he 
H'gulated tlie process of election 
to prelaci(‘s ajid their traestiTonce within 
the French ( hiirch and proh-ibited arbi- 
tiaiy exactio; s on the part of Romo. 
Tlie so-called “ Sanction Pragmatique of 
1268, which ’vas long regatdt'd as the 
foundation stone or the, later national 
(hdlic Church, is a forget)^ of the fifteenth 
century, and dot's not concern ns. 

Though lon^ deferred by both parties, 
tlie struggle between the Cuiia and the 
French monarchy became inevitable u])on 
the accession oi Phih[' tlu' Fan. an aiibi- 
cratic and at the same time diplomatic 
ruler; at that monu'nt Pop(‘ Bom tare 
VlII. (1294-1303) revived the claims 
w'hich Gregory VIL and Innocent III. had 
asserted. Boniface had entered Rome 
with gix'at splendour on January 25th, 
1295, and had then been crowaied, after 
obliging Ins predecessor, Celestme V., to 
abdicate. This interloper had retained 
his position from July 5lh to December 
13th, 1294, and was kejit in ))nson liy 
Boniface till his death, on May iplb, 1296. 
Boniface addcvl a second circle to his tiara, 
as a sign that the Pope was the rejnesenta- 
tive both of th ecclesiastical and of the 
secular "powers. He ordered the Greek 
Church to aiipoinl no patriarch without 
his consent. In the year 1300 he arranged 
the great jubilee celebration, which brouglit 
many Ihousands of pilgrims to Rome to 
lay their gifts at the feet of the apostle. 
Meanwhile, howc\xn', the political horizon 
had become clcnided ; the crisis Ix^gaii wdth 
political difficulties, in which 


Kings 


Boniface attem])tcd to act as the 


^ ^ overlord of the princes, and w'as 

accentuated by ca lesiastical 
complications. The Pope attempted to 
conclude the war h('tween Philip and 
England, which liad lasted since 1293, 
arranging an armistice and obliging both 
kings to do penance by a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land; a similar penance had 
been appointed by Innocent III. The two 
enemies declined to agree to cither project, 
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Louis IX. 
Canonised by 


and Philip, though a firm supporter of the 
faith of his time, proudly declared to the 
papal legates the independence of his 
kingdom. 

Bonilace torthwith issued the papal Bull 
** Clericis laicos on February 25th, I2()6, in 
which he threatened with cxcommunica- 
Uon all princes who exacted taxes from the 
clergy, and any of the clergy 
who paid. In this way he pro- 

Boniface posed to deprive the English, 
oni ace especially the French, 

kings of the means tor carrying on war. 
The ]irohibition was naturally disregarded 
by both monarchs, and hostilities were 
continued notwithstanding the armistice 
impos(‘d by the Pope, and extended until 
the year 1298. 

Diplomacy, however, was able to secure 
a reconciliation. In a quarrel between 
Naples and Aragon tor the possession of 
Sicily, Boniface siqiportcd Philip’s brother, 
Charles ot Valois, and also canonised 
Philip’s grandfather, Louis IX. A French 
embassy, which was sent to Orvieto, 
apparently composed all differences and 
abandoned the Colonna, The war between 
France and England was decided by Boni¬ 
face in favoui ot Philip, who retained his 
possessions by a decision of June 27th, 
1298, “ issued not as a judge but as a 
friendly mediator ” ; the two kings had 
previously determined upon an armistice 
until January 5th, 1300 -at Vive St. 
Bavon on October 9th, I2()7“and only 
gave the Pope an opportunity ot finally 
holding out the olive brandi. 

However, after the expiration of the 
armistice Philip inspinxl Chark'S of Valois 
to attack Flanders again at the beginning 
of 1300, while he extended his truce with 
England to November 30th, 1302. In 
general he let no o])portunity slip of 
rousing the anger of the Po]^e. H(‘ ajipro- 
])riated episcopal fiels to the crown—the 
comte of Melgueil and the vicomte ot 
Narbonne—he supported the citizens of 
WK Lyons against their archbishop, 

P e as disreganlmg the rights of the 
was and in several cases 

oppressed the French superior 
clergy and their possessions. The Colonna, 
who had been deprived of their possessions 
and offices by Boniface, met with a most 
friendly reception from Philip; he also made 
a close alliance with King Albert L, whom 
the Pope had refused to recognise, as he 
was the murderer of his predecessor. We 
should be inclined to wonder at the gentle 


patience of the Pope under all this irrita¬ 
tion did wc not know the extent to 
which his position was endangered in 
Rome itself. Boniface had incurred the 
most hitter hostility of the adherents of the 
fugitive Colonna, and was by no means 
certain of the fidelity of the ruling Orsini, 
iqion whom he was dependent to an 
undesirable extent; in the college of 
cardinals there was a party which disputed 
the legality of his election. His opposition 
to the Aragonese supremacy in Sicily 
led him steadily back to France. 

Philip also avoided an open breach, 
although his two most famous jurists, the 
chancellor Peter Flotte and the privy 
councillor William of Nogaret, eagerly 
advised this step. A South Frenchman, 
whose fatlu'r had fallen a victim to the 
Inquisition, William had, though originally 
a cleric, the strong('st personal reasons 
for opposing the supreme representative 
of the Churcli. He was a cajiablc professor 
of iiirisprudcnce al the University of 
Montpellier, and could perform excellent 
vS(‘rvice to his king in the war of ])amphlets 
which now began between Rome and Paris; 
at this moment—in 1300—he was sent 
j Poiic by Pliilii) with 

e ens ed instructions, of which 

opes o we learn only from the latter 

and ap])au‘ntly exaggerated 
reports of Nogaret. It was lus business to 
pacify the Pope u])on the question of Ihc 
agreement with Albert L, and this agree¬ 
ment was to promote the peace ol the 
(liurch and tlu* welfaioof the Holy Land ; 
I^)onitaci' was thus to be confirmed in his 
cherished liopes of a ('rusade. 

In the following year the Po[)e sent to 
Pans the Bishop of Fanners, Bernard of 
Saisset, to discuss the question of this 
Crusade, the affairs of Flanders, and the 
interference of Philij) with the Frencli 
Church. Saisset ado])ted a haughtv 
attitude, and after his return to his 
bishojiric lie was prosecuted by the state 
council at Senhs, which sat under the 
])residency of lector Flotte, and thrown 
into prison, Boniface i>roceedecl to issue 
Ihe Bulls Salvator mundi ” (Redeemer 
of the world) and “ Ausculta fili ” (Hear, 
O son). In the first he declared that all 
the privileges conceded to the king were 
null and void, and in the second he claimed 
the supremacy over all states and princes, 
even in secular affairs. At the same time 
he demanded the release of his legate, 
whereas Philip had insisted that this 
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bishop should be deprived of all his 
spiritual privileges. Boniface also sum¬ 
moned all the French bishops to a council 
at Rome on November ist, 1302, to discuss 

the reform of France and the improve¬ 
ment of its king.” 

The Bull “ Ausculta fili ” was turned to 
clever account by Philip s jurists ; they 
issued it in shortened and sterner form with 
the initial words “deuni time” (fearGod), 
but concealed the true composilion, and 
proceeded to burn their own falsification in 
solemn conclave. At the same time Philip 
summoned the three estates ol Ihe 
kingdom on April 8th, 1302, lorbade 
his clergy to take part in the council, 
deprived the disobedient of their jiosscs- 
sions, and sent a threatening embassy to 
the Po]ic in November. On November 
18th, 1302, Bonifcice issued aiiothei 

a]:)])eal, ” Unam sane tarn ” (one holy 

Cliiirch), in which he strongly emphasis(‘d 
his claims to supremacy o\'er all secular 
rulers ; and in 1303 he sent his ultimatum 
to Philip ill twelve articles. The French 
king returned an indefinite answer and 
prejiared to emjilov force after Nogaret, 
at a council of March 12th, had accused 
tlie Pope of the worst 
,, crimes and heresies, and 
had ad vi Slid the king to 
summon a general council 
which should judge the Pope guilty. 

Meanwhilii Nogaret and three of Philipps 
emissaries had ])roceeded to Italy with 
})owers which were purposely unlimited, 
had provided su])plios ol money in 
Florence, and had induced Sciarra Colonna, 
the Po])c’s deadly enemy and hi> armed 
retainers to make an attack ii]ion Boniface, 
who was then staying in Anagiii. This 
attempt took pkice on September 7th, 
1303 ; the accounts of it are very various, 
and it has been exaggerated for party 
purposes, but Boniface defended the 
dignity of his high office. The Pope was 
a prisoner for two days, and was saved 
by Nogaret from death, only that he 
might be brought to France. However, 
the inhabitants of Anagm liberated him 
on September gth. Boniface returned to 
Rome on September i8th, but died on 
October 12th, 1303, in consequence of an 
old complaint and the excitement of the 
previous five weeks. 

His successor, Benedict XT,, was Pope 
for barely nine months (1303-1304), and 
with difficulty maintained his ground 
against Philip. The king proposed that 


The “ Crimes '* 
And ** Heresies 
of the Pope 


the dead Boniface should be declared 
a heretic by the sentence of a council, and 
suggested as a meeting-placi^ T.yons. which 
was close to his own kingdom. He had 
]ireviously interfered with the ])rerogativcs 
of the Church by sending a committee 
to examuie the prisons of the Jncpiisitjon 
in Southern Froiice and lil^orating all' 
p , pnson<,s without distinction; 

apacy s Nogaret vcas a niembc'r of 

c^n eace 

on ranee d()u])t discharged wfith great 
thoroughness. The new Pope oj^poseil the 
])rocess against his prcdecessois and did 
not summon the council; at the same 
time he removi'd llie excommunication 
which had been laid on Philip and the 
royal family, and revoked the measures 
of Boniface agamst the king and the 
Tmciicli clergy subject to Inm. Howa'ver, 
the p4irtici]>anls in tlie attack ot Anagm, 
including Nogaret, weu‘ excommunicated. 

TIh' papacy l)ecame entirely dej'i'iident 
upon PTance when the Arthbisliop of B^}r-> 
deaux, IkTtrand cU'l Got, wxis, on June 
5th, 1303, appointed Po])e by Philip’s 
influence m return lor binding promises; 
he established himself first in Lyons and 
afterwards, from 1309, in Avignon, w'lnch 
belonged to tlu' Angevin dynast37 of Naples. 

This second successor of Bomlace VIIL, 
who was knowui as Clement V., was a 
clever dijilomalist and intriguer, but 
greatly w^anting in pt^rsonal energy. Jn 
i.;o8 he secretly ojqiosed tlic nomination of 
Philip's brothiM* as king ot Germany, while 
in Italy he attempted lo eniluoil Henry 
VIL, the new 3 y a])t)ointi‘fl niiei of German^;, 
with the Keajioh’ Mi Angevios ; at Philip’s 
orders, however, he was obligtKl to })ro- 
hibit their advance upon Rome. He also 
])layed a double part in the process against 
the order of Knights Temjdar, in tlie 
guilt of which Philip hoped to involve 
his confederate. This order had risen 
from a very modest origin ; in 1119 it 
had been founded b}^ eight French knights 
at Jerusalem, and had now 
gamed great powx'r and enor- 


Power ftnd 
Wealth of 


41. If • U4 nioiis wealth ^ it also had 
the Knights rule of the 

order, which had been drawn up in 1128 
by Bernard ol Clairvaux in conjunction with 
the first Crrand Master, Hugh of Paj^ens. 

The strict morality (f the order was 
broken down by the growth of pride and 
voluptuousness and a general disobedience 
towards the Grand Master, who could 
decide important matters only with the 
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consent of the majority of the “ general 
chapter” or assembly of the brothers of 
the order. It was necessary for the 
knights to give proof of noble birth, and 
only priests acting as lay brothers could 
belong to the citizen class; hence a 
system of caste was introduced within 
the order which destroyed its real signi¬ 
ficance. In the struggles with the Saracens 
it had often displayed a suspicious luke¬ 
warmness and had agreed to truces of a 
doubtful advantage for the Cl.ristian 
cause. By the fall of Jerusalem n 1187 
and again in 1244 oi’^^er 
had been driven from its 
first centre, on the site of 
Solomon’s former temple— 
whence the name Templar 
—and after the loss of the 
Holy Land the island of 
Cyprus had become the 
centre of the order, though 
it was widely spread in 
France and other countries. 

In F ranee it possessed wide 
lands and intlucntial con¬ 
nections, which had long 
aroused the cin'v and sus¬ 
picion of King Philip. To 
these causes were added 
political and personal dis¬ 
agreements. 

Rightly or wrongly, the 
order had gained a reputa¬ 
tion for heresy and idolatry. 

Hie knights were su])posed 
to be coquetting with 
Mohammedan and sec¬ 
tarian religious opinions; 
hoiK'o was secured the 
desired ])retext for attack¬ 
ing them under the cloak 
of solicitude for the Church. 

In these j)roceedings the 
king was both jirosecutor 
and judge. Naturally the 
admissions made by deserters from the 
order, or the confessions extorted on the 
rack and afterwards retracted, must 
not be taken as actual truth. Such 
wild talcs as the supposed worship of 
the idol Baphomet—generally supposed 
to be a human head made of precious 
metal, and to govern the material 
world as the servant of the heavenly 
God—the defilement of the crucifix, 
the immoral kiss of peace, etc., would 
hardly find credence, even if they were 
better attested. It is, however, highly 
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probable that the noble caste within 
the order was morally and spiritually 
degenerate for the most part. 

The proposed process was begun as 
follows. During a conference with 
Clement V. at Lyons, in November, 1305, 
Philip first proposed to proceed against 
the order, promised the Pope to under¬ 
take a (Tusade, and also threatened to 
resume the process against the dead 
Boniface; the threat was intended to 
force, and the Crusade to induce, the Pope 
to take aciton against the order, which 
he hated. Clement actually 
invited the Grand Masters 
of the orders of St. John and 
the Temple to come to France 
tor a discussion upon the 
Crusade. It was not, how¬ 
ever, until August 24th, 1307, 
that he issued permission for 
an ecclesiastical inquiry into 
the supposed misdeeds of 
the order. Philip’s adviser, 
Nogaret, who now also plays 
the part of advocatus diaboli, 
had meanwhile secured the 
(‘vidcnce of tormer Templars, 
who had either been ex])(‘lled 
trom the order or had left it, 
and handed them over to 
the Inquisitor of France, 
William Tmbert, who was 
also Phili})’s confessor, on 
the ground that thciy were 
prisoners lor examination. 
Behind this Inquisitor, who 
was an eni'iny of the Tem¬ 
plars, stood the king; ap¬ 
parently at his instigation all 
the members m France were 
imprisoned on October 13th, 
1307, and their property was 
confiscated. To rouse public 
opinion on belialf of the pro¬ 
cess, Nogaret mnncnced the 
clergy, the populace, the canons of Notre 
Dame, and the masters of the University 
of Paris in a series of meetings. On 
Nogarot’s advice, the king invited the 
Estates General to Tours on May 5th, 
1308. This body then ratified the im¬ 
prisonment of the Templars, and declared 
them guilty and worthy of death. 

Under pressure from Philip, Clement, 
on May 29th, undertook to begin the 
ecclesiastical examination of the im¬ 
prisoned Templars in an assembly at 
Poitiers composed of ecclesia.si:ical and 



A KNIGHT TEMPLAR 
Founded by eigrht french knigrhts 
at Jerusalem in 1119, the Order 
of Knights Templar by the early 
part of the fourteenth century had 
acquired much wealth and power* 
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secular dignitaries; apart from the process and wholly dependent body of supporters, 
against the dead Pope, Philip was able to and would accentuate his subservience 
put pressure upon Clement by his action to the French king. Philip, however, 
against Bishop Guichard of Troyes, who repeated his menace ot attacking the 
was supposed to have killed Philip’s wife, memoiy of Boniface;’ and on March 
Joanna of Navarre, by witchcraft in IJ05. ibth, 1310, the Pope actually permitted 
The prisoners under examination, though the opening of th(i process against 
formally in the custody of the Cliurch, his predecessor. This led to no resutt. 
were actually in the hands of Philip, Clement naturally strove to oid any 
as also was the adnnnistration of their act ot dishonour lo the deceased Pope, 
property. The examinations proceeded in while Philip considered the action only as 
Poitiers from June 28th to July 2nd, and a means to secure the destruction of the 
in Chinon from August 17th to 20th, before order of Tenijilars. When th's object 
a commission consisting of three cardinals, was conceded by the Pope in the Bull 
but also in the presence of the two royal Rex glorie" of April 27th, Philip 



THE CHURCH OF THE KNIGHTS TEMPLAR AT LUZ, IN THE PYRENEES 
This was an important fortified church of the Knights Templar, commanding a wide district of the Pyrenees. It is 
here shown in something like its original condition, but it is now greatly reduced in size, though parts of the old 
battlements still remain. I uz is no great^distance from Lourdes, of modern miracle fame, and is now a popular resort. 

cr;mscllors, Nogaretand Plasian. Clement abandoned his mo:,t unworthy manoeuvre, 
iiad been obliged to abandon the right On OctolxM* ibth, 131T, a council was 
ot inquiry to the Inquisition, which was held at Vienna, which was to settle this 

under Philip’s intiuence. The admissions long-standing })ro])lem. Pliilip attempted 

the Tem])lars are said to have boon to influence the council ])y summoning 

very damaging, cs])ecially in a hearing at the Estates. As a matter of fact, (dement, 

Chinon, though the Grand Master, James of out of solicitud(* for the welfare of Christ- 

Molay, afterwards indignantly repudiated endom, dissolved the order by a Bull of 

those ascribed to him. March 22nd. 1312, which was solemnly 

A special hearing was liegun by a new announced to the council on A]iril 3rd. 

commission in November, 1309, at Pans, During tliih announcement Phili]:) sat at his 

again in the presence of a loyal official. right hand. On May 2nd the valuable 

Clement could not bring liimself to decade property ol the dissolved order was trans- 

upon the abolition of the order, which was ferred to the Hoj^|)itaIlers, though Philip 

Philip’s earnest desire, for the reason that retained a considerable portion for himself, 

he would then deprive himself of a powerful In the secpicl the Giand Master, James of 
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general disruption of the Italian states 
and city republics permitted the exercise 
of any general influence. He was able 
to interfere to the advantage of France 
in the factions of the German Empire. 

His monarchy, however, lacked that 
fundamental basis ot every monarchical 
state—a standing army. In times of war 
he was invariably forced to rely upon 
the goodwill ot the feudal lords, who had 
not yet been definitely crushed. He had 
provided for his state a uniform system 
of law and of finance ; he had made the 
right of coinage a royal monopoly, and 
misused it m times ol need by debasing the 
currency; he had modelled the Estates 
(icneral until they formed a power subor¬ 
dinate to his will. The bureaucracy was 
entirely at his disposal, the nobility, 
clergy, and citizens offered a ready obedi¬ 
ence, and even the refractory towns of 

Flanders eventu¬ 
ally agreed to an 
arrangeminit in 
Philip’s favour. 
He had crushed 
all divergence 
from the faitli 
with merciless 
severity, and had 
even begun a 
general ])ersecu- 
tion of the Jews 
to replenish his 
impoverished 
treasury. Yet, 

A MEDIiEVAL PALACE OF THE TEMPLARS in spite ol this 
The Temple at Paris was one of the finest building^s belonging: to i * i x 
^ the order. In revolutionary Paris its prison had an evil fame ; and display Ol pOWOr, 

than under lliC commemorated in the present Place du Temple, wailt of ail 


Molay, and the provincial head, Guy of 
Normandy, were burnt at Pans on March 
iith, 1314, after fifty-four members of the 
order had suffered a similar death on May 
I 2 th, 1310- because they had recanted the 
admissions extorted under torture. At 
the time of its prosperity, about 1260, this, 
great order is said to have numbered some 
sixteen to twenty thousand 
The Fall inembers ; these were now im- 
prisoned, or ])erished in misery. 
Templars refuge ill monasteries, or 

joined the Hospitallers. Their stately 
])alace near Paris, the Temple, in which 
they had long been imprisoned, and from 
which, 480 years later, a French king w^as 
to make his last earthly progress, re¬ 
mained m tluj royal jiossession. 

A common sc'iise of guilt bound Clement 
the more closeJy to Philip, until their 
almost simultaneous deaths came upon 
them as a ]ust 
punishmeiil; Cle¬ 
ment dud on 
April 20th, 1314, 
and Philip on 
November 29th, 
at the age of 
forty-?ix. Four¬ 
teen years later 
the male line of 
the tiTie Capets 
was extinct. 

The Capets 
‘found the French 
state diminished 
in extent and lar 
weaker in powei 



Carolingian domination. Tlicy began their 
work where the ancestors of Charles the 
Great had begun, and the objects of 
Charles wore attained by Philip IV., though 
to a more restricted extent and m the face 
ol a more vigorous opposition. The feudal 
nobility had been crushed, and the great 
fiefs were either in his immediate possession 
or were united to his power and subjected 
to his will by marriage Cvinnertions and 
diplomatic arrangements. The Church was 
even more subordinate to him than to 
Charles the Great, and the spiritual in¬ 
fluence wdiicli the Church had been able 
to exert, under Charles, upon all jiolitical 
matters of ecclesiastical importance had 
now been overthrown by the clever and 
worldly wise jurist. In Italy Philip ruled 
by means of the papal party and his 
Neapolitan connections, so far as the 


army under his own control dejinved him 
ol the strongest guarantee ior an absolute 
monarchy. This deficiency was the more 
dangerous, as the power of England, with 
one foot firmly jilanted in F'rance, 
threatened the frontiers of his empire. 

At the same time, the means by which 
he secured his political ends were not 
merely those of force, as in 
the case of Charles the (jreat, 
Phili IV were also immoral and 

* *** treacherous. He shrank from 
nothing, especially if financial embarrass¬ 
ments were in question. The responsibility 
of his crimes most often fell upon his 
advisers, though it must not be forgotten 
that shortly before his death he pointed to 
himself “ as the cause of his evil counsel'"' 
(ipscniet causa mali consilii sui). During 
his persecution of the Jews he not only 


Crimes 

of 
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Philip as a 
Pilate to 
the Papacy 




confiscated the possessions of the 
imprisoned capitalists, but also forced 
their debtors *to pay what was owing. His 
disgraceful prosecution of the Tcmplai 
order was primarily inspired by his pecu¬ 
niary embarrassments. He was continu¬ 
ally attempting surprises and deceptions : 
witness his cemstant depreciation of the 
coinage and consequent repudia¬ 
tion of the state debt, or the 
liquidation of the war indemnity 
of Flanders, which he raised to 
the highest possible figure w'ith the' help 
of his accomplice, Nogaret. Combining 
treachery and despotism, though a strict 
adherent of the faith of his age, he had 
shown himself not only a second Pilate to 
the papacy and the Church, as th(' Ghibel- 
line Dante named him, but also a second 
Herod. The ])a])acy news recovered from 
flic ])eriod of its Babylonisl 
until long after its return to 
the shores of the Tiber, lar 
trom the kingdom of France. 

In consequence, the French 
kings and the rights of the 
(jallican ('hurch always en- 
ioyed sjiecial consideration, 
however strict the authority 
at Rome, and the despotism 
ot Louis XIV. was no less a 
burden upon the Church, four 
centuries later, than the ab¬ 
solutism of Philip IV. 

The inheritance ot Philip 
IV. was subject to the in¬ 
fluence of a no less malignant 
fate than the empire ot 
Chailes the (beat. His suc¬ 
cessors w'crc weak men who iiiled ])iit a 
short time, and w'crc incajxitfle ol otter¬ 
ing eftoctive opposition to the ])rocess 
of dissoluticHi. The three son-? of Iflnh]^ 
the Fair reigned less than luurteen years 
together ; they were all consecrated by 
one and the sami' Archbisliop ol Kheiins. 
Immediately upon his father’s death the 
eldest son, Louis X. (1314-1316), w'as 
lorced to begin the struggle with the re¬ 
fractory nobles. The federation of nobles 
demanded that the encroachments ol the 
royal jurisdiction should be abolished, 
that military service should not be de¬ 
manded for foreign expeditions, and in 
general that their old privileges should be 
restored. Their chief demand was for the 
prosecution of several unpopular coun¬ 
sellors of the late king. Eiiguerrand de 
Marigny in particular paid heavily for liis 



THE LAST OF THE CAPETS 
The hue of the old Capets carac 
to au cud with Charles IV., who, 
dm intf his brief reiifn of six years, 
from 1:122 till 122 <S, was involved in 
many difficulties of foreifjn policy 


fidelity to Philip. He was hanged as a 
sorcerer, since he appealed to the orders 
of liis former master when called upon to 
a('ronnt for his conduct of olfico. 

A fact (it especial impen'tance for the 
contimianceol thedynasty and the unity ol 
the constitution was a law jiassed under 
Philip V. (1316-1322), wfliich wais published 
on January 19th, 1317, jiroclain ing the 
incapability ot tli(; female line U/ inherit 
the crowai ; this was done to exclude the 
clciims of Jeanne, the daughter ot the 
jMematurifly deceased Louis X. Thus 
individuals w'tM e sacnlici'd to constitutional 
rights in the interests ot prflilkal unity. 
This law% whicii was confirmed by the 
Pope, jirovidcd an excuse and an occasion 
for the outbreak of the Hundied Years' 
War with England; but in the factions and 
succession disputes of the following ages 
it remained the oni' fi.m point amid the 
]>(jlitical contusion. Its natural 
conseqiumcc* was to secure the 
reversmn of ternloiit's to the 
state and the iiiling lamily. 
Philip V. jnirsued iijxni the, 
whole tlie domestic ])olicy of 
his far-sighted lather. Against 
the nobility, who wc'rc striving 
to scx'un^ their old position, 
he raised the bulwark ot .1 
strong citi/en class, of the 
parliament.and the legal pro- 
fc.ssion ; he excluded the 
clergy from the highest court 
of justice. He also turned 
lor snjiport to tlie growing 
class ol ])oor freemen, tormcxl 
of those who had bought 
tlu'ir fieedom fn-a serfdom and slaveiy. 

However, he never attained the nn- 
lirnitixl absolutism ol his father. Still less 
W'a • tins the case with his ^xninger brother 
Charles IV., who w^as constantly in\olved 
in difficulties of foieign policy during a 
reign of baiely six years (1322-1328). He 
mtcitered m the affairs and factions of 
Flanders and England : in 1314 
he even aimed at the crown of 
the empire, uniting with the 
Hajisburg jiarty against the 
Wittclsliach Lewfls i)f Bavaiia, and he 
secured adherents among the (L'rman 
electors l)y bribery. 

With Charles, the line of the old Cajiets 
closed. The principle of mlieritanco by and 
through males only transferred the crown 
to Philip of Valois, nc]>luwv of Philip IV. 
and first cousin to the three last kings. 
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EVOLUTION OF MEDIEVAL FRANCE 

THE ORGANISATION OF THE CAPET KINGDOM 

I N France the task of unifying a judicial leudal disputes were brought before the 

under scH'iibir biw was hainnoiod narliMinenf fnr THoqo Heri- 


^ system under secular law was hampeied 
not only by the special jurisdiction belong¬ 
ing to the feudal lords, but also by the 
existence of jirovincial codes, which were 
by no means identical ; ol th(*si‘ the codes 
of the Isle de France, Beauvais, and Anjou 
were jniblished in the tune ol St. Louis, 
or Louis IX., the others not until the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The 
task of unification was greatly advanced 
by St. Louis (1226 -1270). His grand¬ 
father, Philip Augustus (1180-1223), had 
already att('mj)ted to make the king’s 
couit a kind of tribunal of ajiiieal, and to 
throw the jurisdiction of the territoiial 
lords into a secondary jiosition. His 
government, however, was so lull of dis¬ 
turbance and internal dissension that he 
found it imjiossible to comjik'te the task 
he had begun. 

Under Louis IX. a system of constitu¬ 
tional law grew uj), patched up from Old 
Testament tlu'ories and 
French Law reminiscences of the' legisla- 
Roman Ca'sars; this 
was enforced in the pailia- 
ment of Pans. This supreme court ol ui*-- 
tice consisted of fractions of the old Privy 
Council (“ (irand Conseil ’’) and of the roval 
exchequer; hence ecclesiastics and secular 
nobles were accustomed to sit side by side 
with the couit officials. They, however, 
were ignorant of tlu' law, and had no me Ima- 
tion to undertake a study absorbing a large 
amount of time; Louis was therefore obliged 
to add j)rofi‘ssional lawyers (“maitres”) 
to the hereditary members. The duty of 
these experts wars that of investigation and 
rejDort—hence they are called “ membres 
rapporteurs," while tlu' res])onsibility of 
decision remained with tfie “ membres 
jugeurs." Thus the question of fact and 
responsibility was separated from the legal 
process, as it is in modern jury systems. 

An ai)pcal could be made to the parlia¬ 
ment from the courts of the feudatories, 
the communes, and crown officials ; all 


feudal disputes were brought before the 
])aiiiainont lor setflemenf. These deci¬ 
sions extinguished the custom of trial 
by ordeal or by battle, which still sur¬ 
vived in othei countries. The ])rocedu!e 
ol a sitting was similar to that of the 
u » j>iesent day : there was the 

was^ '** *** hearing of evidence, the ad- 
, . . . . - ministration of oaths, docu- 

mentary evidence, written as 
well as oral jirocedure. Apart from the 
(uecedents which the court itself had 
created, the influence of Roman law was 
paramount. The written judgment of this 
court formed a j>recedent lor luture case‘s 
and thus gamed the jxnvei of law. 

At the saiTK* time there grew iij^ a legal 
class, de})endent only on the king—the 
latei “nobles‘-e de robe"—whr'h gradually 
made its way into tlu' highest offices of 
state, and limited the j)rivili'ges of the 
ckrgy. The ecclesiastical court- weie 
thereby restricted, as w'cre the feudal 
courts, sme' a])]')eals could be made from 
ecclesiastical courts to the |)arliament, and 
m the last lesort to thii king himself. 
Louis pn'suled m jx'rson ovtu* judicial 
hearings, receivt'd comjilamts, and securofl 
the conscientiOM-iicss and incorruptibility 
of his judges linjKirtant criminal cases 
w'ere reserved for his special d(‘cisi()n, as 
abo were all questions of honour, after 
appeal had been made to one of the four 
chief justices of tlu^ government. 

Roman law, which had fornu'd a basis 
lx>th for substantivi' law and for the law 
of proceduie, was taught m the schools of 
Paris, Montjiellu'i*. and Oihhins. The 
University of Pans received a 

Educational giving 

Expansion 


it control over the studeius and 
expansion ciaftsiuen connected with 

the schools; stijK'iids ("bourses") were 
given, a fixed curriculum was formed, and a 
numhei of colleges sprang up. The name 
" iiniversite " did not then imply, as it does 
to-day, an educational institution, dis¬ 
tinguished from other schools, but rather 
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a corporation of students and teachers. 
Every school elected its own rectors. In 
accordance with the educational and reli¬ 
gious views of the time, philosophy took the 
first place among all studies ; it was espe¬ 
cially cultivated in the Soi bonne, founcled 
by Robert dc Sorbon, the chaplain of 
Louis IX., and also in the schools of Tou- 
louse; it was also naturally 
k % * ^ k roju'esented in other provincial 
therrench ^^j^j^ersities, each of these 
ntversi les organisartion, 

with no s]^('cial tie or connection. Next 
to the theological faculty came the 
faculty of arts, corresponding with the 
modern “ fa^'ulte dc Icttres the legal and 
medical faculties rose to independence only 
by degrees. Students were organised by 
“nations”—that is to say, according to 
their geographical origin—and for the most 
part lived in hostels which were under the 
jurisdiction ot the university. 

The discipline ot the students, who 
were partly of mature years, was very 
loosii. They changed their schools nearly 
as often as their curriculum. The highest 
title that the university could confer was 
that of doctor : of less importance were 
the degrees of licentiate and master, 
the least important of all being that 
of bachelor. In schools which were not 
of university rank the teaching was 
chiefly m the hands of the ecclesiastical 
orders: the Dominicans were distinguislied 
as theological and ])hilosophical teaclu'rs, 
while li*arned Benedictines undertook the 
guidance of the younger students. The 
education of the lower ordeis and of woman 
was generally neglected, except in so far 
as it was undertaken by the regular ch'rgy. 

Administration and jniblic order, like 
law, justice, and higher education, were 
imjiroved by Louis IX., as they had been 
by his grandfather. Over the “ baillis ” and 
‘ scncchaux ” appointed by Philip 11 .—the 
provosts formed the lowest official rank— 
Louis placed the inspector class of “en- 
D .... qiudcu’s”; and he issued the 
es ric ions regulations to pre- 

n**^ii* vent misuse of official power 
in the Ordonnance of 1254. As 
the position of the royal officials had been 
thus raised, the smaller nobility aspired to 
that profession. In consequence, the 
lower stages of the feudal system were 
subjected to a disintegrating influence, 
which was increased by the prohibition, or 
by the limitation when prohibition was 
impossible, of the private feuds, duels, 
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and tournaments which were a vital point 
of the system. A feud could not be 
brought to the arbitrament of the sword 
before forty days from its announcement 
in order that the threatened person might 
have time to appeal to the king's court. 
Louis IX. thus actually effected those aims 
which the clergy had proposed m their 
” truce of God.” 

Owing to the undeveloped economic 
condition of the country, the royal income 
consisted chiefly of the produce of crown 
properties, which were administered by 
officials styled the ” bouteiller ” and the 
” chambellan.” The first direct tax, apart 
from the “taille” and the capitation or 
poll-tax on the non-free, was ])roposed by 
Philip II. upon those who declined to take 
jiart in the Crusade of ii8c). This tax 
amounted to 10 per cent, of each man’s 
income or personal property, and was 
jiayable every year ; as the Crusade was 
directed against the Sultan Saladin, the tax 
gained the name ol ‘‘dime saladine,” or 
Saladin tithe. Apart from this excej^tion, 
the taxes of that age were chiefly indirect 
and payable in kind ; it was not until the 
time of Philip the Fair that 
a tax was imposed upon crown 

Prosperity Property, at first i per ceiit. 

and then 2 per cent. As 
the king's needs increased, the system 
of direct taxation became extended, and, 
with the growth ol commercialism, pay¬ 
ment^ in kind was naturally replaced by a 
paymc'iit in money. 

As constitutionalism overpowered its 
most dangerous opponent, feudalism, so 
the prosperity of the towns inevitably 
increased and civic life dcveloj^ed. Of 
the French towns of the Middle Ages 
only a few can be connected with the one 
hundred and twelve civitates of Konian 
Gaul. Most ol these latter had not sur¬ 
vived the confusion of the barbarian 


migrations, but had been deserted or had 
dwindled away till they became mere 
“castra,” fortified camps, of which the 
Romans had a great number in Gaul, as 
ill all other provinces. It was only in the 
south that the Roman town system con¬ 
tinued. Upon the remnants of the 
civitates, which were under the rule of the 
bishop, “ villai,” or townships, were often 
grafted, especially in the agricultural north 
of Gaul. The origin of the new towns 
is a matter of conjecture and cannot be 
determined with certainty. Their centre 
in every case was the castle of the feudal 
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lord, or the seat of an abbot, round which 
gathered the settlements of the freemen, 
which were then enclosed with a wall. 
The Latin names for these new towns 
vary in the documents, in which they arc 
mentioned as “ burgiis,” or fortified town ; 
'' oppidum,” a smaller town ; “ castellum/* 
or “ rnunicipiiiin,” a community. Smaller 
groups of houses weie known as “ villa? ” 
or “ vici,” villagci5. 

The development of a town hie such 
as had existed under the Roman Em])irc 
was greatly retarded by the agricultural 
economy which j^ircdominated throiighoat 
the Frankish age. The inhabitants of 


were close to the dwelling-houses ; they 
were, in short, insanitary villages. 

Sanitation was then j^ractically an un¬ 
known scieiK e. There was no inspection of 
})ublic health, and the simplcbt precautions 
to ])revxmt uncleanliness, plague, and 
other })ul)li(' disasters, were non-existent. 
Houses and dw(*llings shrank from the 
outer world, as thougli afraid of light and 
air, while the liUle diamond windows 
ot the rooms in fiont anu behind admitted 
only the jiestilential air of the narrow 
streets. The rooms in the middle of the 
houses, wdiich served among other pur¬ 
poses as hed-iooms weie entirely dark, 



GRAND HALL OF THE PALACE OF JUSTICE AT PARIS AS IT WAS IN MEDIiEVAL TIMES 


the towns were forced to coniine their 
energies to agncultuie, cattle-breeding, 
or haiidicrall-. : ot trade and industry, 
or communication witli the outer world, 
there was little or none. It w^as at most 
the market towns which became centres 
of intercourse watli the outer world, and 
it wars these m general wLich gave the 
first ini]>iilse to the foundation ot town 
communities. Towns were narrow', with 
unpaved and ])adly lighted streets, and 
gloomy gabled houses, olteii entirely dark : 
with no open square exc<ipt the market 
place, with no gardens, promenades, or 
pleasure grounds ; the gates w^ere closed 
at nightfall, and the stables and barns 


or w'erc lighted by the obscure passagi's 
w'lnch led to tliem. Onlv a few' house’s 
belonging to th(' nobles weie in a toleiably 
sanitary condition. 

Apart from tins, the “ Iree ” tow'ns w'cre 
singularly destitute ol fieedom. Neit only 
W'erc they dependc’iit upon bishojis, abbots, 
Icudal lords, and royal officials, but their 
guilds rec('ived a iiew'-comei* with strict 
and hostile exclusiveness, refused him 
access to any trade or piolossion, and 
exercised a ruthless control over his 
dependents, si'rvants, a])})rentices, etc. 
Family life suffered no less from want 
of freedom and ol intellectual progress. 
An improvement did not begin until the 
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eleventh century, when a commercial 
began to replace the agricultural economy. 
Trade and manufacture, intercourse and 
public life, began 1o doveloj), and new 
towns arose. The wandering traders, 
who had hitherto passed from place to 
place on rivers and high-roads, regarded 
with suspicion by th(^ settled inhabitants, 
and conducting their business under the 
greatest difficulties, were now induced to 
settle I'icrmanently upon some favourable 
spot, whether under ecclesiastical or 
secular govern¬ 
ment. Tims, 111 
Verdun during 
the tenth cen¬ 
tury a self-con¬ 
tained trading 
colony was 
founded under 
one wall of the 
city and divided 
from the rest of 
the community 
by the river, 
over which two 
bridg(\s provided 
communication 
for trade. These 
new citizens, the 
“ bourgeois,'^ as 
opposed to the 



ecclesiastical or civ(I, and their efforts to 
secure their due share of the administra¬ 
tive and legal privileges belonging to the 
])riviloged old citizens. At the head, of 
the town corporation was a council of 
‘‘echevins,” a remnant of the Carolingian 
class of scabini—that is, doomsnien in the 
local court. The dignity of dchevin was 
hereditary in certain old families. This 
council, with its elders and its presidents, 
decided questions ot law, justice, and 
order, and delended the prr.uleges ol the 
town against 
l)ishops, abbots, 
and the counts 
ol the feudal 
nobility. 

The new citi¬ 
zens, from the 
twelftli century 
onwards, pro¬ 
ceeded to mak(* 
their way into 
\ the town council, 
often by mam 
force, and thus 
the old town cor¬ 
porations became 
communes of a 
more democratic, 
a freer, and a 
less stercotyjied 


THE GALLOWS OF MONTFAUCON ICSS StercOlVDCrl 

old citizen^ the gruesome-looking erection, the gallows of Montfaucon, was -1-1 

urn , UR built by Enguerrand of Marigny about Vm during the reign of Character. 1 hey 

CltOyenS, wen* PhUip ly., v^en the growth of the bureaucracy was attended by UmH tlipir Qnf‘r]'d 
firct pany evils. Criminals were put to death on fhic oralini„« nnri n«f 

clI nrsi CXCIUCICCl infrequently their bodies were left hanging 
from all partici- Engr^ierrand was himself put to death th< 

pation in town administration, irom the 


rights ol thti guilds or other jirivilegcs, 
were under the authority ol a count or 
01 viscount, and proceeded to form guilds, 
with their own officers and treasury. 

This process was the beginning ol 
their incle})endence and of their later 
equality with the old citizens. The 
bourgeois secured the recognition oi their 
own customary law, by means of “ chartes 
decoutumes,'’ and were aide to buy their 
immunity from many of the feudal taxes 
imposed upon agricultuial pursuits. The 
settlements iii the town precincts grew 
steadily in number, their sign of freedom 
lieing a high watchtower, or “ beffroi.'* All 
newcomers enjoyed the peace of the town 
and market. 

All the citizens took a mutual oath of 
peace and enclosed themselves by walls 
built at the common expense. Now 
began their struggle for liberation from 
the supremacy of territorial owners, 
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on thYs ganowrand-not , 

as a warning to others, privileges, WhlCll 
lereon in the year 131.-.. J^oweVl'l 

subject to alteration. They were known 
in Nortliern France as “ communes jiirees,” 
or sworn communities. After shaking 
off the yoke ot the })r!vileg(Tl citizens 
they had a severe struggle with the secular 
and ecclesiastical powers. They succeeded, 
however, in buying their freedom from 
the territorial owners, who were over¬ 
whelmed with debt by their own ex¬ 
travagance or by the expense of war; 
thc}^ wen' also able to secure the })rotec- 
tiou of the king, and thus to gam a con¬ 
firmation of their communal rights tliroiigli 

The Clergy’s 

Opposition freedom from the 

Explained supremacy of the territorial 
loids, they fought for it with 
the helj) of the lower classes m the town 
or by themselves. These infant com¬ 
munes found their most bitter opponents 
in the ranks of the ckirgy, since they offered 
an asylum to many whose creed oi 
morality had incurred the suspicion of 
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the Church. A Paris synod of 1213 and 
several Popes declared strongly against 
their existence within ecclesiastical dis¬ 
tricts ; bishops forbade at times the ad¬ 
ministration of the citizen oath to the 
clergy, or preached from their pulpits 
against these pestilential communities.” 

None the less the astute statesmanship 
of the French kings recognised tluit the 
communes were useful and valuable 
allies against the nobility and the Chun h. 
Louis VII. (1137-1180) readily grant(*d 
charters to those towns which were not 
immediately subordinate to him, though 
his officials and financial administrators 
put the more pressure upon the communes 
which stood upon the royal demesne. 
Philip Augustus kept a careful watch over 
the royal towns through his ” baillis ” 
and supervisors, but readily sold charters 
at a high price to the towns of his vassals. 
Louis IX. continually found legal pre¬ 
texts for interfering in the pirisdiction 
and administration of the towns. 

The number of cases requiring to be 
brought before the parliament for decision 
(‘^cas royaiix”) was arbitrarily increased; 
the royal accountants carefully examined 
the financial administration of the towns, 
cind severe penal¬ 
ties were imjiosed 
in cases of refusal 
or resistance. 

Philip the Fair 
made no attempt 
to limit the 
charters, but 
exhausted t h e 
jirosperity of the 
towns by arbi¬ 
trary extortion, 
since he required 
much money for 
his wars. Cruel 
punishment was 
inflicted upon such revolts as that of 
('arcassonne in August, 1305 ; the inter¬ 
ference of his officials in the administra¬ 
tive powers of royal and of non-royal 
towns proved a serious obstacle to their 
development. 

Thus during the tweltth and thirteenth 
centuries the prospects ol the communes 
Were not particularly brilliant. The towns 
had no entire power of jurisdiction, 
for individual quarters, which had been 
founded upon ecclesiastical or feudal 
property, .came under the jurisdiction of 
a bishop, a chapter, or a feudal lord. 
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The natural result was a constant succes¬ 
sion of quarrels and attempts to shake 
off these impediments. The new citizens 
also imsused their power as the old 
had done, mid relused to grant a share 
of the town administration to new' 
settlers. To these obstacles must be 
added the extortion ol tlie crown officials. 
J.atcr, the conliision of the I^undred 
n Years’ W agciiiist England 

Aff IK injured tlie prosperity of 

L towns and forced them to 

procun^ th(i protection of the 
cro\vm by surn'iidering thi‘ir nghts. These 
wounds, however, we^e laigely liealed by 
peace, the new imjielus given to trade, 
the commercial connections secured by 
foreign tie.ilics, and the reorganisation of 
the taxes when th^ liorrors ol war had 
been brought to a conclusion. Splendid 
low'll halls, churches, rmd ]>rivate dwell¬ 
ings bear w^itn(*ss to the wealth f)f the 
tow’iis aft(T 1450. None the less, obstacles 
to comniunieations and the difficulty ot 
market trade remained as belore. Business 
w'as hanij>eicd by the tolls levied along the 
rivers and roads ; on th(‘ Loire, between 
Roamie and Nantes, seventy-two separate 
tolls had to lie paid. No less e()m})li<;ated 

were tlie market 
(lues, wffiicli had 
been framed 
watJi the special 
object ot exclud¬ 
ing loreigii corn- 
])etition. Th(‘ 
roads moreover, 
w'cre in the w'orst 
]K)ssible condi¬ 
tion and w(*re 
inlested with 
highwaymen and 
all kiruL of rob¬ 
bers. Next to the 
state sill anil ko 
policy of the kings, the strongest impulse to 
the pros])enty ol tlie tow'iis w'as gi\'cii by 
the Crusades. Nollies who were starting 
lor the Holy Land sold ])ro])erties and 
privileges to th(^ towns that they might 
have ready money for tlieir journey ; 
moreover, the relations whicli thus con¬ 
nected Franc'e wnth the East, (*s])e<ially 
alter the Crusade of Louis IX., between 
1248 and 1250, made the coast towns 
centres of Eastern trade. The passage 
of Crusaders and pilgrims brought great 
wealth to Marseilles; and far-seeing mer¬ 
chants seized the opportunity of settling 
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THE LOUVRE IN THE TIME OF THE CAPETS 
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Maritime trade centred diiefly in 
the Mediterranean ports. U|X)n 
the Atlantic/Bordeaux, Honfleur, 
and La Rochelle ex])orted wine to 
England and Flanders, receiving 
wool in return. Of the market 
towns in the interior the most 
famous were Troyes and Beau- 
caire. At the two yearly markets 
of Troyes, Italians and Germans 
bought woven fabrics, leather, 
weapons, armour, metal work, 
horses, and other commodities. 

The most successful traders at 
that time were the Jews and the 
T.ombards. 'fhe jiious Louis TX. 
issued an ordinance against their 
usurious ]H'actices m 1:^69, lor he 
regarded the exaction of interest 
cis entirely sinlul. These and other 



riuttf)rhroiii I 

AMIENS’ BEAUTIFUL CATHEDRAL j 
Built in the thirteenth century, the inag’nihcent | 
cathedral of Amiens is one of the finest i 
examples of Gothic architecture in existence. I 

in Syrian harbours and securing a j 
kind of monopoly for the imiior- j 
tation of spices, scents, fabrics, • 
etc., from the East to the south j 
and centre ol France. j 

The souttu*rn towns carri(*d on j 
a profitabl(‘ trade in the products j 
and manufactures of the East, . 
and exported, with less advantage, ! 
their own fruits and manufactures j 
to Syria, Egypt, and Constanti- j 
nople. Tlie fabnes of Narbonne, j 
Per])ignan, Toulouse, and other 
places competed successfully with ! 

Italian rivalry. The raw material j 
was brought Ironi Catalonia and j 
the noith coast of Africa. Cloth j 
weaving also became a flourishing ! 
industry m North France, m \ 

Troyes, Rheims, Pans, Rouen, j 
while linen w'eaving was ])ractised j 

in Burgundy, in the Franche- a -r — . ■ __ -H 

Comte, and in the neighbourhood ^ , 

of Avignon, and formed an famous abbey of st. denis in Paris 

imnorfnnf edifice was made a royal burial-place by Louis IX., 

important export to the East, and here were laid aU the predecessors of that king from Dagobert L 
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measures, however, produced no more 
effect than did the expulsions and per¬ 
secutions of the Jews, which were not 
instigated by the princes and tlie Clmrch, 
who profited by the sums which the Jews 
paid to secure their protection, and 
required them in any case as money 
changers; these outbreaks were rather 
the expression of popular jiassion, inspired 
])y envy and greed no less than by 
religious animosity. 

Notwithstanding his strong ecclcsiasti- 
cism, Louis IX. did a great deal to further 
frade and communication. He arranged 


measures to promote trade. The latter 
had conferred important privileges upon 
the presidents and echevins of the guilds 
in Pans, giving them rights of jurisdiction 
in trade dis])utes ; lie had relieved Orleans 
and other crown towns from opjiressivo 
taxation, aiul had conferred privileges 
upon smaller communes. 

The position of the towns wit] in the 
body varied greatly Royal “ com¬ 

munes ” weie sdt-governing, imposed 
their own taxes, and possessed “ la basse 
justice.” Ill token of these privileges they 
W'cre allowed a corjiorato .-'Cal ; they were 



the royal palaces of PARIS AT THE BEGINNING OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


that in his demesnes the assessment of 
taxes, tolls, and coinage should be con¬ 
cluded only under the advice of deputies 
from the towns, that the administration of 
town property and the apportionment of 
communal taxes, especially of the ” taille,” 
should be entrusted to a committee chosen 
from the citizens. In Paris he caused the 
Pr6v6t of the merchants, Etienne Boileau, 
to reduce the principles and customs of 
the several trades to writing, in a work 
entitled the ” Livre des Metiers.” He also 
threw open the towns to those manumitted 
serfs who might wish to enter, and followed 
the example of his grandfather in his 


obliged, however, fo ])rovide military con¬ 
tingents and to pay taxes to the crown. 
The ” villes de bourgeois ” wi'n^ in a It'ss 
favourable ])osit]on, jiossessmg neither 
jurisdiction nor s<'lf-goveriunent. They 
too were for the most ])ar1 subiect to tlie 
king as their tcrntoiial and feudal lord. 
The “ villes neuves ” w(‘re dependent upon 
prelates oi the gieater noliles, and were 
merely market towns, with a right of re¬ 
fuge which attracted malcontents and those 
who feared the vengeance of the Church. 
The administration of the towns was in 
the hands of the communal council. In 
the south administration was exercised 
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by a board of'' consuls/* The communal 200,000 at the beginning of the thirteenth 
council was composed of “echevins,** or century, and steadily increased, while the 

“ pairs,** jurats,** “ syndics,** or prosperity of the citizens was improved 

capitoiils.** In some cases these were by the number of foreigners, and espe- 
assisted by a committee of citizens, nearly cially by the university students, who 
corresponding to a modern town council, entered the town. 

The numbers of this committee varied. The king and people vied in their 

In Marseilles it amounted to 8q, in effort to make the town an attractive 
Bordeaux to 300, and they resort for these thousands of scholars. 
Parras known as ‘McTenseurs.** Among other privileges they were 

the Capital Individual towns were adminis- granted the right of giving place upon 
of France ^ chosen citizen, the the pavement to no one except the 

maire.’* Most of the towns held the Prevdt des Marchands. Upon one oc- 
right, conferred upon them by the king, casion they caused an uproar, asserting 
of levying the “octroi” duly—from that the wine in the suburban inns was 
“ octroyer,*’ to guarantee—upon certain undrinkable, and that the town autlioriiies 
goods carried into or through the town; had imprisoned several of the ringleaders, 
thus ten per cent, w'as levied upon wine. whereupon the king ordered the liberation 

For a time the representatives of the of the captives and the provision of belter 

towns had no share in the administration wine. The Abbey of St. Denis, in which 
of the state. It was not until 1302 was preserved the Orifiainrne, the war 

that they were summoned by Philip the banner of red cloth with green silk 

Fair to the States (General, as he then tassels, fastened on a golden lance, was 

required their ])resence for the imposition made a royal l)unal-})lace by I.ouis IX., 

of fresh customs and taxes ; in 1308 and here were laid all his predecessors from 

270 towns were thus represented. As the Dagobert 1 . The Abbot Suger (1081-1155), 

kingdom became a unified state, so did who advised Louis VT. with equal talent 

Paris become the recognised cajutal. . ujion matters ol art, scuuice, 

Hitherto the dingy town of Luletia had Rgsidence of govi'rnment, had already 
been surpassed by other larger towns decorated this early s])eciinen 

in trade, in ])iibhc institutions, in the ^ ot Gothic architecture with 

beauty of its buildings, and the wealth paintings on glass, depicting the exploits 
and number of its inhabitants. The of the Crusaders, and to these w^ere after- 
Capets were the first to give the ca])ital wards added paintings of the life and 
an a])pearance worthy of it. Philip deeds ol Louis IX. 

Augustus lighted the streets and paved The kings no longer changed their 

the centre of them, surrounded the town capitals as they had (lone during the age 
with a wide circle ol walls and towers, and of agricultural economy ; Pans became 
built market halls surrounded by walls, their pc^rmaiKml residence. Here they 
He removed his court from the oldest were surrounded by a band of high court 
and unhealthiest part, the He de la Cite, officials. There were live chief officials, 
to the right bank of the river, and from theSchuVhal, theCliancelier, the Houteiller, 
the islaiK^l castle to the Louvre. the Connetable, and the Chambrier. 

Louis IX. decorated Paris with splendid These offices were held as fiefs by the high 
buildings devoted to the service of (fod nobility, and were practically hereditary ; 
and Christian chanty. He built the Sainte the object ot the kings was to place them 
(hajiclle in the early Gothic style, as as far as possible in commission by 
What Paris shrine to receive the crown entrusting their responsibilities to ecclesi- 
Owes to thorns, which was sent to astical or secular nominees, who were 

St. Louis Constantino])le by thus dependent only upon themselves. 

the Emperor Baldwin 11 . m In this way, as under Charles the Great, 
exchange for 11,000 pounds ol silver was formed a ])rofessional class of court 
(^50>ooo). Here, during Holy Week, ho officials, in which the first place belonged 
showed the relic to the jieople, acting as a to the lawyers and the jurists, known 
priest. Henceforward Paris became the as chevaliers cs lois, knights of the law, 
centre ol noble society, ot festivals, shows, to distinguish them from knights of noble 
and tournaments ; travelling merchants, blood. Of the high feudal offices there 
mountebanks and tumblers were naturally remained only those of Conoetable, or 
attracted. The inhabitants numbered commander of the army, the Chambrier, 
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and Bouteiller, The number of the 
chancery officials, the notaries and seal 
keepers, increased, as did that of the 
lawyers and parliamentary officials. A 
special room was assigned in the law 
courts to these attorneys as their meet¬ 
ing room. The clcrcs and the huissiers 
gradually became a close corporation, 
“La Basoche.” Certain com- 
L*raurof parliament 

the King 


the Kin regularly sent into the 

® provinces to hold assizes at 

Troyes, Rouen, and other places. The 
growth of this bureaucracy, which was 
due chied}'' to Philip IV., the Fan* 
(1285-1314), naturally had its bad side, 
which was marked by an increased taxa¬ 
tion and a conjoined attempt to secure 
money in any manner. The king was 
ready to sell letters of Ireedom to serfs : 


for a piece of land conferred upon them 
which could be sown with i septier of c orn 
(” 33 gallons, also known as “ setier de 
terre ”) a jiayment was made of 12 
deniers or i sou. The king also took 
refuge m such devices as the debasing 
of the coinage (1306 1311), the sale ot 
offices, and the plundering ot Jewish and 
Lombard money-lenders. 

The debasing of the coinage r(‘duced 
the value of a livre tournoisfrom 


20 ficincs to about six, while the “ hvre 
Parisien " was still furtlier reduced When 


these financial operations proved in¬ 
adequate, Philip the Fair, with the 
consent of the States (leneral—that is, 
of the noble, ecclesiastical, and citizcm 
deputies — imposed fresh taxation in 
addition to the “ impdt toncier ; l1; ise 
were taxes upon goods of three per cent , 
the “ rnatote,’' the army tax or “aide 
de Tost,” and numerous feudal aids. He 
also exacted forced loans from towns and 
church lu'operties. 

The great vassals made constant at¬ 
tempts to reduce the royal power to its 

England’s P* nonentity. 

King Invades opportunities they ro- 

Normandy recurred upon every 

accession to the crowm, espe¬ 
cially upon that of a minor. The barons 
revolted against Louis VI. when their plan 
of a new royal election was anticipated by 
a hasty coronation at Rheims ; they had 
desired to set u])on the throne a prince 
born of the marriage of Philip I. with 
Bertha of Holland, which the Church did 


not recognise, as she had been divorced by 
the king. The rebels found an ally in 
Henry I. of England, who invaded Nor¬ 
mandy. Supported by the capacity and 
insight of Abbot Suger, Louis gained the 
upper hand of his opponents and secured the 
subjection even of the marauding knights, 
who refused to obey the decision of the royal 
court. Louis' relative, Pope Calixtus tl., 
excommunicated the emperor, Henry V., 
from Rheims, and then secured a reconcilia¬ 
tion with England. More serious was the 
revolt of the vassals against Louis IX., 
in his minority, and his mother the queen- 
regent, Blanche of Castile. The rebels 
attempted to capture the thirteen-year-old 
jirince at Montlhery ; he, however, was 
saved by the faithful citizens of Pans, 
who ran together at th(' sound of tlu' alarm 
hells. The unity of the nobles was then 
liroken by the fact that Count Thibaut ol 
Champagne espoused the cause ol his 
beloved queen and bravely defended her 
against the rebels. 

In 1241 a fresh revolt broke out under 
th(* leadership of Hugh of Lusignan, the 
^'ount of La Marche, who found allie.> 
in Raimond of Toulouse and King Henry 


The Feeble 
Louia X. on 
the Throne 


Ilf. of England. Louis, how¬ 
ever, drove the Plantagenet, 
who then held a good deal ot 
Western France as a het, to 


take flight to Bordeaux, cajitured jiait ot 
the count's territory, and coiK'luded the 
war, in 1243, by a truce for five and a halt 
years ; at the same time he iorr(‘d those 
barons who were in feudal relations with 


both ttie English and ttio French crowns 
to renounce one or other of these incoin- 


})atible allegiances. The majority left 
their foreign feudal lord, who was also a 
vassal ot the French king, though Eng¬ 
land was an inde])endent kingdom. 

The amliitioiis designs of the feudatonos 
revived upon the death of Philip the Fair 
in 1314, when his feeble and ]fleasurt‘-loving 
son. Louis X., ascended the throne. 
He was obliged to limit the ])rivileges ot 
the king’s high court of justice, to guar¬ 
antee the old privileges of the nobles, 
and to exclude the intendant of financ(i, 


Enguerrand of Marigny, his father’s faith¬ 
ful adviser. The decline of th? royal power 
during the Hundred Years’ War with 
England and its restoration by Charles 
VII. and Louis XL belong to future 
chapters. 
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FRANCE AS THE LAND OF LIBERTY 

THE SOCIAL LIFE UNDER THE CAPETS 


'^OGETHKR with the sj^irit of feudalism 
•I and the growth of cor])orati()ns, the 
French body politic, as already described, 
displayed the characteristics of a modern 
hureaucracy and was marked by a certain 
uniformity. A wholly different factor 
meets us when we consider social life 
and its expression in art and f)oetry. 
Here we are immediately confronted by 
a line of demarcation dividing the country 
into two parts, distinct in language, society, 
and politics ; these are the north, which 
wah essentially Teutonic, and the south, 
which was essentially Romance, the lin¬ 
guistic areas of the “ langue d’oil ” and 
the “ langue d’oc,” sejiarated by the 
Loire. We also meet with a numljor of 
strictly exclusive classes, the ecclesiastical, 
the high nobility, the knights developed 
from the smaller nobility, the citizens, 
and the “ menu peuple.” The jirinces of 
the house of Hugh Capet had been con- 
rM. V stantly obliged to defend their 
Church against the Church and 

the ]ia])acy, and in their 
e rinces enjoyed the general 

sii])port of the national clergy ; but science' 
and literature, exactly at the jioint where 
tlu’ influence of the crown was most 
iinmediati', display the inward unity of 
ecclesiastical belief and of intellectual 
power and the close adherence of tht' clergy 
to the doctrines and uses of the Church. 

Tt is true that the theology and philosojfliy 
of the hierarchy of Northern France display 
freer thought and the power of indepen¬ 
dent judgment. Berengar of Tours, for 
example, who died in 1088, o])posed the 
Catliolic doctrine of transubstantiation. 
His contemporary Lanfranc, a Lombaid by 
birth, had been the leader of a dogmatic 
school in Normandy since 1042, and was 
made Archbishop of Canterbury by William 
the Conqueror ; Berengar attempted to 
replace the supernaturalist theology by 
a more philosophical system. Within 
the limits of scholasticism Peter Abelard 
was a distinguished figure, and is better 


known for nis tragical connection with 
his pupil Heloise than for his “ Intro¬ 
duction to Theology.’’ which was con¬ 
demned by the synod of Soissons in IT21 ; 
his views brought him into violent con¬ 
flict in 1140 with Pope Innocent II., 
p. and with that zealous delender 

ISC o ^ faith, Bi rnard of Clair- 

Orders CllUrch 

over human tnought w'as shown 
by a number of new monastic' foun¬ 
dations. Benedict iue louiidations had 

been scattencl bioadcast ovei France 
during the sixtli century ; to tL('se were 
added in ioc)8 Cisterc:ans in tlu' lorcsl 
monastiny ol Citeaux in the Cote d’Or. 
At the outS(‘t they renounced the pk^asiires 
of the world and lived onlv in mystical 
communion wuh God, though they also 
deserve credit tor the impulse they gave to 
gardening and vine cultivation. Under 
St. Bernard the order rose with such 
rapidity that its centre was transfeired in 
1115 from Citeaux to the new toiuuiation 
of Clairvaux on the Aube ; 011 Bernard’s 
death the order embraced 160 monasteries. 

The struggle against earthly and sinful 
desires, the ideals of self-renunciation and 
])urification, were also pursued by the 
(.'arthiisidiis—ol La Chartreuse—iouiidcd in 
1084, Bruno, at Grenoble in Southern 
France ; their rule imposed silence, the 
wearing ot a hair shirt and total abstin¬ 
ence from wine, and advised the pursuit ol 
science. 'J'he same principles actuated 
the more distinguished Premoiistratensiaii 
foundation, whose first monastery was 
situated in the wooded meadows of Pre- 
rnontre near Laon in 1119. 
olTthc These three orders, w^hich were 
^ f . native to France, were eventu- 
ally outstripped in importance 
and dimensions by the Dominicans and 
Franciscans, who came in from S])ain and 
Italy, and whose organisation belongs to 
the second decade ot the thirteenth 
century. The Dominicans occupied them¬ 
selves with the task of higher education, 
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with the management of the Inquisition, to society; these were introduced from 
which was especially active in Southern the East Roman Empire by sectaries, the 
France, and with the extirpation of the Bogumiles and Cathari, whose degeneracy 
Albigenses and Waldenscs; the Francis- and indiscretion led to extravagances which 
cans gained a great hold on the lower permeated the whole of Southern France. 

In France, as elsewhere, 
knights were originally 
drawn from the ranks ol 
the lower nobility, who 
possessed no property, and 
w ore in the service ol some 
ecclesiastical or secular 
noble: lor ])eciiniary reward 
they passed from the service 
ol one lord to another, and 
were occasionally occupied 
with highway robbery and 
plunder. But among the 
more highly educated and 
talented of this class there 
were men who combined 
the professions of singei 
and poet, who passed fioni 
castle to castle and sang 
the praises of their host 
and the honour of his ladi('s 
THE CASTLE OF PLESSIS, NEAR TOURS AS IT WAS ni thcir remote and desolate 

classes as preachers and confessors. The fortress, receiving in return })resents 
Inquisition was a tool which ser\'ed both of money and festival (‘ntertainment. 
the ecclesiastical and the political unity Thcbc harmless parasites of society were 
of France ; under the excuse of protecting known as “jongleurs/’ and W'crc at the 
the puiity of the laith, power!ul opponents 
or rivals ol the royal power were occasion¬ 
ally exterminated, such as the Counts of 
Toulouse (1207-1229) and the Knights 
Templars (i;,07-1313). 

Northern France jiresented a more ex¬ 
clusive front to the outer world than 
Southern, where gieat harbours were con¬ 
nected by trade with the west, and where 
great and iiopulous sea towns were centres 
ot the world’s commerce ; hence the 
effects of the Crusades were far strongcT m 
the, south than in the north. The knightly 
class then became the exponent of jxjetry 
and deprived the clergy ot bornc portion 
of their intluence ujxm the intellectual 
develcjpment of the nobles ; the crusading 
movement also gave them a tendency to 
idealism, a burning enthusiasm for bold 
deeds, a devouring ambition, and a stain¬ 
less sense of honour. On the other hand, 
this movement gave an impulse to the 
taste for outward show, for adventurous ^ typical feudal castle of France 
enterprise, for pur]ioseless attempts to same time performers on musical instru- 
gain reputation, and for rhe trifling game memts, wandering singers, and begging 
of i^ve. At the same time were clissemi* poets. A change took place after the 
nated the seeds of those heresies which Crusades, when great lords and even kings 
were equally dangerous to the Church and devoted themselves to the service of love 
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A BALLAD-SINGING COMPETITION IN THE DAYS OF THE TROUPADOURS 


Oiajtfn from the ranks of the lower nobility, the knights of France served the ecclesiastical or secular lords for 
pecuniary reward, and were occasionally engaged in Inghway robbery and plunder. But those who were nioie highly 
ediicatecf and gifted found othci spheres for their talents'. Combining the professions of singer and poet, they passed 
fioni one castle to another singing the praises of their hosts. After the Crusades, ^reat loids and even kinns devoted 
themselves to the service of love and song, and entered into keen iivahy for the Idurels of the singer and tlie poet 


and son^L ('iitcivd into iivalry loi 
tlic laiirt‘Is ()1 the knif.:^ht and i)oct. 

in tonrnanK'nts, and sntllod 
personal (piarrols amn'diny to the 
(iistoms ol knighthood. llt'iu'c dt‘- 
\clo[)('d in SoutlH'rii Fiaiuc the nunioioiis 
.iiitl higlil\ 
t’lift'd class ot 
Iko tronbadonrs 
(invcntois or 
poets), and in 
the nor til the 
less numerous 
“ t rou VO rt's." 
riio jonglouLs 
ht'camc mere 
Singers and ac- 
e o m p a n 1 s t s, 
who followed 
their distin- 
gui.shed [loet- 
leal ])at rons 
npoh their 
journeys ot love and song, to pertorm 
their compositions or to accompany them 
fi}>oa the harj), zither, or viola. 

The first important troubadour was the 
adventurous Count William IX. of Poitiers, 
who died m 1127 ; his disgust with the 
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A GROUP OF THE FAMOUS TROUBADOURS 
These old miniatures show some of the great poets and singeis of 
mediaeval France, known asTroubadouis. The first is Perdigon, a knight 
in the service of the Dauphin of Auvergne ; next comes thefMonk of Mont- 
audon, the son of a noble family, in the third figure we see Alhertet, the 
son of a jongleur, while the last is that of Marcabru, a pupil of Cercaiuons. 


stiflntss and aticcl.ition oi court liio 
finds si'ornfnh bitter, and at times 
wearied exjiression in his poiaii''^. Tb(‘ 
most lamoLis ol Ins li^llowers was 
IVitraii de Pxirii, wlio died about 
1215 m vi m<>nasli'i\, (>111' (»f the inosi 

))olilical ol the 
troll badours, 
aiui the aulhor 
‘>1 many “sir- 
ventes,” satir¬ 
ical Soilg'^ vH' 
lain} loons m- 
lendod to si'ive 
a cause wdiich 
the aullioi con- 
sidi'red just. 
This singer, 
who belonged 
to, ct nol)le 
tamily— Auta- 
1 o i t , near 
P e r 1 g u e 11X — 
tuiiied his high gills and personal 
charm to ill account ])y stimulating 
the iniiK'i'S Henry and Richard Lion- 
heart to revolt against their lalluM'. 
Henry II. of England, tlius evoking 
a series of ciuel wars all over Freiuli 
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Dante’s 
Conception of 
Bertran 


soil from the Ciaronno to the mouth of tlu' 
Seine, which district included those iiels 
then possessed by the English king in h niuce. 

Dante in his “ Divina (oinincdia 
]ilaces Beitian as the author ol civil strife 
in llie ])il ot hell, where he 
tindslnniseli in distuigiiished 
company with otlua* ]KKds. 
Bi'rlran \\a^ not men'ly the 
trum]iet-toned singm- ol military themes; 
lie was also a s\mpathetu' and tender 
((anjioser ol lo\ songs, and he throws the 
duel u‘s|)onsil)ilit\ lor th(' wickedness 
oi tli(' tunes iijion tlu' cleigv. Tli(' anti- 
elericalisni of the siiventc's 
is still more obvious m the 
easo ol (luilhem Figiuara, a 
j)oet of low blith. d'lie 
liiglu'st point ot the Southern 
Ert'iich Iviic pot try is lejm'- 
sented by mtai who <ir(' tor 
the most part of nidili'mished 
rejiutation ; it lasted about 
(MU' hunched years, and tlu' 
principal lignu's are sin'h 
men <is Ik'rnait ol Waidi- 
doiir, who died iibonl 
a piot('ge ol tlu' ('oiiiU ol 
Poitu'is, Arnaiit Daniel 
whose' lanu‘ was sung l)\ 

Dante and Pc'tiau'h, and 
diiiiaut de Bornelli wdio 
(lied about 1220 - “ th(‘ 
mastt'r ot the tronhadouis " 

This age, shoi t as it was, 
jM'odiK'ed <i ni<m\-sided hue 
])0(‘liv oi lo\e and sheplu'rd 
songs ot elaborate canzone 
with efteelive relrains, ol 
caretul and ovt'r-elaliorali' 
rhvthms and rhymes: it 
also extaaased a jieima- 
iK'iil inllaeiK'e upon the 
(h'rman minnesingers and 
ii])on the poetry ol Dante. 

Ill the st'cond hall ol the tlurteeritli 
(entnry tlu' knightly class began to 
degenerate' into rudeness ot manner and 
cu])iditv. The tournament bc'c'amc a 
brawd and love jioetiv «in unnatural, 
unmeaning, and often immoral word-play. 
The Albigeiisian WMts (i^oS-i^jq) de])rived 
the nobility of Southern France of their 
l)olilical jiow’er and ot their great wealth, 
and then‘tore made their jiatronage and 
their piescuits to singers and poets things 
of the past. Crusades, commanded by 
t^apal legates, ended in the most cruel 
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persecution 
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and extermination of the 


Waldeiises and their chief patrons among 
the uobk's and princes, stifled all frec^doni 
ot life and thought, and put an end to th* 
delights of society and to the enthusiasm 
for art. Southern France had hmnerh 
been a centre ot intellectual life, ready t(» 
receive all new discoveries, whether th('\ 
come trom the Fast or from S|)ain and 
Italy; it now became an isolat('d dcsi'u 
broken only by tlui passionate denimci.i- 
tions ot heresy. 

Tile lyric jxx'try of Northern France 1, 
lar interior to that of the south : on tin* 
other hand, the i'])ic poetry ot tlie souHi 
(‘annot he conijiared with 
the productions ot the hali- 
Teutonie north. Hence lyiK 
pocTry to the north of th(‘ 
Loire is, in form and con- 
f(*iits, mendy a h'l'bU' (‘(dio 
ol the south, and its rej)ie- 
sentatives^ the tronveres and 
minislraJcs, dvv but feeble 
imitators ot the soiithem 
})oets and singers. Tin' 
only impoittint tiguie i" 
C'oiint Tlnbanl ol (diani- 
]Migiu‘, who was King ol 
Navarre trom 1234 • 
gaiiu'd u'jmlation «is a poi't 
ot love soTigs, K'ligioiis 

songs, and hymns to tie* 
Virgin, though in his (asi* 
('laf)oialion ot toim rejilac'cn 
the vital sjiaik ol gi'imis 

Th(' ehararter ot tlie 
Northern h'renc'hmeii wa- 
matter-of-laet rather tlu-ii 
lantastie 01 emotional, and 
inclined more to th<' trt^‘ 
and occasionally inimoia! 
jahliatt than to the chivalrous 
poem of love. 

None the h'ss, the north 
rc'tained a strong and 
capable nucleus of chivalry, and was 

]^reserved from southern degeneration 

until the lourteenth century. The educa¬ 
tion and training of the knight was 
ostensibly founded upon that of the monk : 

in fact, the age ot the ('rusadt's 
^ had united the ideals of tln‘ 
Tr“afned knightly and ecch'siastical 
' career in the persons ol 

ecck'siastical orders of knights. The young 
noble wdio was intended for a knight was 
sent at an early age to his lord’s castle, even 
as the novice was educated from childhood 
within the walls of the monastery and 
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prepared for the future duties of his order. 
Until his fourteenth year he stood midway 
between the servants and companions of 
the liousehold. He waited at ta])le, went 
eriands for his master. accom])ani(‘d Imn 
when hunting or travelling, and performed 
duties also for his mistress. He then 
neeame a squire and his master’s armour 
bearer, practised riding, the use of arms, 
and all knightly pursuits. He n'ceived 
rhe accolade in his twenty-hrst yciir with 
die observance of certain religious for¬ 
malities. The previous night (la vcillc) 
was spent by the squire m the chapel m 
]ira\er ; in the morning he 
took the bath of purifica¬ 
tion, and after siiveral 
liours’ rest, was clothed iii 
It'd and white garments. 

The time of rest was to 
'.ymbolisc his future state 
(»f rest in Paradise, tin; 
white garment his moral 
I'lirity, and the red, the 
battles in which he would 
hcive to slu'd his blood. 

Idom the ])riest’s hands lui 
ri'ceived the knight’s sword 
oil his knees before the altai, 

;m(l made his vows. H(' 
tlu'n received from some 
{Iistinguished noble, in the 
pK'sence of witnesses, the 
l)low on the shoulder or neck 
which dubbed him knighl 
The religious character 
(well of this secular 
(hivalry was exjn*essed in 
111.' struggles ior Chri^- 
tiainty against the heathen 
— lor as such the adherents 
ot Mahomet were reckoned 
hy the Church of the time— 
and m the protection ot 
widows and orphans, of the 
opjnessed and defenceless ; 

^ line ideal theories ot honour and love were 
<oustantly disturbed by entirely secular 
Ihoughts. The conception of honour 
ajipears rather as the honour of a class or 
TK * profession than that ot a 
Code person. A knight who had 

•he Knight, 


Chivalry 
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common offence, or had shown 
himself cowardly in battle, was cx])cllcd, 
publicly denounced by a herald, and 
('ursed by the Church, his coat ot arms 
and his weapons were broken by the 
executioner, his shield was bound to the 


tail ot his horse and destroyed by the 
animal in tlu' course of its wild career. 

During the better period ot tlu' chival¬ 
rous movement the robheiy ot merrhants 
and of monasteries was naturally avoidt'd, 
A A I. asw'asanvintimgemcntof the 

Aft Age whcft , - , ,, ■ .. 

])roj)eity ol others. Practice 
in the use ot arms could be 
gamed r^t only in campaigns 
and fends, but also in tournaments, 
t]i( organi.sation ot which was the n'sult 
of the Crusades. These took ])laeo m 
the preseiK'c of ladies, wlio gave their 
pi AIM'S to the victors and whose colours 
wor.‘ worn by the knights, so 
tliat the w'holo procc'cdmg 
was connected with courtly 
life, hi tlu' Fionch toiirna- 
UK'iits thoie.ands ofti'ii 
iought; men were killt'd 
and wound('d, though the 
laws of llu' touiiuLinent 
insisted that only bliinti'd 
weapons should be used, 
and that the sirnggle 
should ('lid wlu'ii llu* o})po- 
lU'iit had been thrown trom 
his hors.*. The lU'cd for some 
sign by winch knights could 
distinguisli one aiiotlu'r, as 
their lowered visors made 
recognition impossible, led 
to tlie ns(' of coats ot arms, 
which w'ere liereditary in a 
family ; tluTo w’as ‘ some' 
oiitw^ard sign nixm the hel- 
nu't, the* shu'ld, and thi' 
surcoat, consisting eitliei of 
an c*: hiial or soiiui oilier 
device 

The knight did not 

trouble hims(‘lt greatly 
W'lth k'arnmg. He orra- 

A FRENCH KNIGHT OF THE siOUally kllCW' SOUK' foreign 

languages and w’as almost 
abvays a clever player on the zither. 
Reading and wanting were iinkiiowai ai'eom- 
phshments to him. This lack of education, 
as is invariably the caise, led to a disregard 
of the relinements of life and produc(‘(l an 
inclination to drunkenness and gambling, 
to cruelty timairds snboidinati'S and 
]>rison(*rs. and even towards wife and 

children. The castU^s were usually re¬ 
stricted in space, as they were thus mou^ 
defensible ; the main room w^as the 
knight's Iiall, and liere tlu^ lords liv('d, 
especially in winter, in groat lack of 

occupation, cut off from all refining 
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influences. They ate without knives or 
forks, with lini^ers or wood(‘n spoons, sat 
upon henehes or stools, and liad little or no 
light when darkiu^ss came ; in cold weather 
the heating ot tlu‘ rooms was generally 
defective. Instead ol windows, they had 
openings in the walls, whicli, in bad 
weather, or lor the ])rotecti()n against cold, 
were closed with shutters. 

The education of the knights was hut 
scantbetter pro\'ision in this res]K‘ct 
being made lor their wives and daughters. 
Ladies of gooil birth weri* oilen able to 
reinl and wiite, and sometimes even knew 
Liitiii Ol some other loreign tongue , they 
were clevt'r at nei'dli'work, cooking, and 
lilt' jai'[Mration of inedu iiu\ and wes'e dis- 
tmguish(‘d (‘specially bv courtly manncTs 
and refined modesty. Food and clothing 
in knightlv l.imihcs, a])<irt from festival 
o('casioiis or drinking 
bouts, lioin which 
women wvrc' e.\- 
(hid(‘d were very 
sinijile, as their suf)- 
])lus dep(‘iulc'd u[)on 
tli(‘ cluLse, the lish 
pond, tlie vegc'bible 
garden, the ]riodu(e 
sent m b^ the scm'Is, 
or the sin.dl beer 
brc'W'ed in the* castle 
bi ewery ; foreign 
wines a])peare>l only 
alter the (rusadc's. 

Cl(»thing, lor the 
nicest part, w.is 
honui - made also. 

'fhe service of ladies, jieeuliar to chivalry, 
bore within itself the gcTm ot degeneraliciii 
in so hir as it was carried on not onlv 
bv unmarried but b\ married knights, 
usuallv devoted to some married w'oman. 
lor whom adventures wx*re undergone, 
tournaments fought, though sometimes 
the lair one was eiitiielv unknown or 
])urely imaginaiy. The result was an 
unnatural and altected subtlety, which 
destroyed a movement contributing largely 
at the outset to the development of 
courtly mann(‘rs and culture. 

Chivalry, like the leiidal system in 
general, was wholK incompatible with the 
couee})tion of a uniform state as planned 
by the Capets, Instead ot devoting their 
strength and their forces to their king 
and country, adventurous knights went 
fighting throughout the wairld, in Spain 
or in the East, against the “ heathen," in 


the civil w^ars of England, or in Italy oi 
Sicilv, whither thev were attracted by the 
possibility ot gaining lands and money ; 
here Charles ot An)ou, the chivalrous 
brother of Louis IX., won Naples and 
Sicily from tin* declining laniily of tht‘ 
Holienstauften. Hence it was iortunatt* 
lor France that this restless and advi*ii- 
turous class wais destroyed by interne 1 
(hsrirption and degeneration, and bei'anve 
robln'i* knights, lost hie and jiroperty in 
the ('riisades, or perished on formgii soil 
b(‘ior(‘ flu* invention ot giin])owder, w'heii 
the eonseciueut change ot military tactics 
entirely ])ut an end to their existcnu'c. 

The guidance ol French literatim^ 
])cissc‘d Irom ihe hands of the clergy to 
the knights, first m ])oelry and aft(*rwar(ls 
m history, d'he earlier poems ol NortluTu 
France are of a nanative and legimdarv 
ehaiMctc'r, and deal 
prineijially wm i h 
('hr 1st and His 
A]>ostles, the Virgin 
^lary, the saints and 
m.irtvrs of the 
('hiireli, remarkable 
conversions, and 
lives ol an edit\ing 
(diarat tm*. With flu* 
beginning ol flu; 
('rusctdes the sub)ect- 
matter is (‘\t(‘iidi‘d, 
and no longer eoii' 
lined to thi* imnu'- 
diate ('iivironment ol 
the writer; the seem* 
ol at tion IS often laid 
in the Fast. It is not until the age of the 
Crusades thdt tin* chivalrous epic bt‘gms 
its career. 

The ])erbonality ot Charlemagne, wTicli 
had now become labulous, was li-*sl 
brought into local connection with the 
Fast as a result ot the disagreeable recep¬ 
tion accorded to the first Crusaders by the 
By/ant me (lret‘ks and their em]>eror, 
Alexius : this connection appears m tlie 
Alexandrian poem “ Comment Charle.'^ 
de France vint en Jerusalem." Charles 
IS said to liave started under the influen(.e 
of his wife’s pride to measure liis power 
with Hugo of C'onstantiiiople, a king who 
is supposed to have been more powerful. 
He makes a iiilgnmagc to the Holy 
Land, where God does miracles for 
him and gives him the chief relics of 
the Passion, which he causes to be pre¬ 
served ill St. Denis. In Constantinople 
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he sees that Hugo is inferior to liiin'^elf; 
his companions mock at tlie l^vzantine 
and his Greeks, but arc ])rcservcd by 
Divine Providence from the misfortunes 
which they had deserved. Here we have 
clearly a Crusader’s conce])lion of his 
own fortunes. The influence of Crusading 
ideas is also obvious in the description of 
the great emperor, ascribed to 
renc ArclibishopTiirpinot Kheims, 

V t* Tk but reallv coiniiosed at the 
EarherD.y dA'iinth or the 

beginning of the twelftli I'enturv : 
this was the “ Hist or i a ( 1 (‘ vita Carol! 
magni et Kolaiidi ejus iiepotis,” whicli 
dealt with his struggles with the unbe¬ 
lievers m S])ain, the lieroic death of 
Roland, the warden ot the Hreloii March, 
in the valley of Roncesvalles, and Hie 
treachery of Ganelon : the latter sLib]i‘('t 
is also treated in the Latin ]>()eni concern¬ 
ing the treachery of (ianelon. I'he 
figure ot Charles is sometimes modelled 
on that ol Christ, and his twelve' paladins 
correspond to the twi'lvi' disci|)l('s ; he 
also a])]iears as an uk'alised Crusader. 

The model lor (ranelon’s character seems 
to have be('n the treaelurous and voluble 
(}rcek who, m tlu' opinion ot the Cru¬ 
saders betrayed by him,^ was m secret 
connection with the infidels. This 
clironich' was soon translated into the 
dialect ot the Isle de France, which from 
the twellth century onwards became a 
more unitorm literary language. The 
subject ot this somewhat poctn al cycle 
was reduced to writing m its earliest form 
about 1090 as the “ Chanson de Geste dc 
Roland.” It was an amalgamation ot 
older poems, perhajis fragments from 
Charles’ lost collection of cjiics, and was 
edited in its jiresent form about 1170 by 
the minstrel Turold ; the hero resembles 
the Teutonic warrior rather than the 
Crusader inspired by religious ideals. In 
comparison with Roland, the Empin'or 
Charles is a somewhat feeble figure, and is 
^ ^ depicted rather as a querulous 

Charles*^ old man than as the bold and 
. p . energetic restorer of the em- 
*** pire. The character drawing is 

elementary, and produced by the sim])lesl 
means and often by nothing more than the 
conventional adjective. The lights and 
shadows are distributed unequally. On 
the one side we see subtlet}^ and cunning, 
on the other invincible heroism and super¬ 
natural power, friendship and fidelity to 
death, and heartrending grief, inspired by 
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the warmest patriotism, for the death of 
so many nobles. I'he poem arose within 
the area of the Norman dialect, and was 
intended to celebrate the praises of the 
Breton race, to which the historical Roland 
belongs. Several other narratives from 
the Carolingian cycle describe the 
battles ot Ciiarlcs with his disobedient 
va^^sals, a])[)arently modelled iqion I hat 
war of suppression which the Cajiets 
waged against the leiidal nobility ol the 
twellth century. As 11 k' jiocts belong to 
the rt'tinues of the gn^iit lords who wt're 
conquered, they are invariably found 111 
sympathy with the losing side. 

About the middle of the twellth ccntur\' 
a fresh body ot material for French ejiic 
poetry was jnovided Irom England and 
Brittany- In the sixth centui v the Britons 
had retieatt'd Irom modi'rn Britain befoie 
the Anglo-Saxons and brought with them 
their legends of Kmg Arthur and llu' 
heroes ol llie round table ; those stones 
had also IxMm disseminated by Geoffrey 
ol Monmoulli. who was for some time in 
French service, in his ” Histori<i Biit- 
tanue,” or ” Historia Hntomim,” eom 
... . posed beloie iilS. In the 

^ Roman de Biut ” of Rol)eit 

Holy Grail legend¬ 

ary ('harlemagiK?. is rcj)re- 
si'iited as the duet ol twelve peers, and as 
acconijilishing marvi'llous exploits with 
these bold knights. The religious element 
was introduced into this cycle by tlu' 
amalgamation ol the Arthur traditions 
with the legend ol the Holy Grail. 

The best known ot these (xrail epu'S is tlu' 

Perceval” of Chrestien de Troyes, a poel 
acquainted with Latin aiithorsandesjiecially 
with Ovid ; his works were coinfiosed at 
the courts ot Champagne and Idandcrs 
between 1155 and 1188. In this epic is 
shown the jiicture of a knight inspired 
by religious enthusiasm and moral purity, 
without fear or reproach, which is ex¬ 
pressed in a series of adventures, and at 
times in exquisite lorm ; the sam('. poet 
in his “ Chevalier de la Charette ” (Lance¬ 
lot) and in his ” Tristan/’ which is now 
lost, depicts two knights ol more human 
character, who are made traitors or 
weaklings by the seductions of love. The 
remarkable versatility of this epic poet 
appears in another form in the love epic 
of Ercc and Enite ” and the ” Chevalier 
au Lion.” Love is here a source ot true 
heroism and chivalrous spirit. Chrestien 
thus displays a series of knightly crusades 
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in their most different forms, especially 
as affected by the service of love, wliich 
may bring either destruction or blessing. 

Two German epic ])oets entered into tlie 
labours of Chrestien, Hartmann von Aue 
the author of “ Erec ” about 1x90 and ol 
“ Iwein about 1200, and (iottfried ol 
Strassburg, the author of '' Tristan and 
Is(dde about 1210. Woltrani von 
lischeiibach in his “ Par- 
zival ” shortly alter 1200 
uses the material wliieh 
appears in Chrestien’s 
]H)em ot the same name, 
and lollows his model 
very closely. Connected 
with the Grail legends is 
also the Lorraine poem ol 
the swan-rider “ Lohen¬ 
grin.” Like the old 
Carolingian, Breton, and 
Lorraine legends, the 
history of antiquity, the 
Trojan war, and the 
deeds of Alexander the 
(ireat, were also treated 
so as to traiisloini the 
(ireek heroes into medi- 
reval Icnights and C'ru- 
saders. 

The lising cili/en class 
was bound to expn'ss il.^ 
thoughts in literature no 
I(‘ss than the knightly 
( lass. This was done m 
the Fabliaux, which origi- 
nat('d in the East, but 
w(‘re modelled on the 
daily life oi the citizen as 
it was at that time. 

Their satire is dirc'cled 
against the ujipcr classics 
Ol the cultured clergy 
and physicians, but also 
depicts the gloixmier skU' 
ot citizen litc, the narrow¬ 
mindedness, drunkenness, 
and jealousy of the men, 
the infidelity and false¬ 
hood of the women. The 
needs of the middle class 
upon the stage were satistied by such pn^- 
ductions as tht. two musical plays ot Adam 
de la Halle—about 1235 fo 1287—while 
mystery and miracle plays taken Irom the 
Bible and the legends ot the saints attracted 
the wlioie of the people to the Church. 
There were at the same time allegorical 
pieces, or '' moralities,” also based upon 
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the teaching of Christian morality. The 
ironical mockery of the lower classes at 
the court and the clergy is expressed in 
tlK‘ thirteenth century by the “ Roman 
du Henart.” with its later contiiiuation‘^, 
w'hich was composed in the Netherlands 
upon Northern French models. The lox 
IS here a satire upon the intriguing 
('omtier w’ho insinuates himself w thin the 
despotic government of 
t]i(' king of beasts, the 
lion, and brings ruin ujion 
defenceless or honourable 
jieoplc. The monks arc 
ins accomplice's, and ho 
shows a hypocritical sub¬ 
mission to the Popes and 
the Church. 

The animosity which 
was cherished against the 
Iciidal system and the 
medueval Church, with 
its miracles, pilgrimages, 
crusading sermons, and 
ritual, and also that 
against the laity with 
tlieii (lilfcn'nt classes and 
representatives, apjxiars 
in the ''bibles” of Guyot 
de Pr(.)vins and Hugues 
dc Berze; these are ency- 
clopa’die narratives, m 
nudncal form, of some 
34,000 lines. They origi¬ 
nated at the l^egummg ot 
th(i thirteenth century; 
mvn of every class co¬ 
operated ill their produc¬ 
tion, laity and clergy 
.(like, and their compo¬ 
sition, like their geneial 
tendenc}^ thus far ro 
sembles the encyclo- 
])iTdias of Diderot and 
D’Alembert. 

A compendium ol the 
thought and know^ledge of 
this scholastic age, with 
a criticism of Church, 
religion, and morality, 
may be found in the 
allegorical, stilti'd, and wearisome “ Roman 
(Ic la Rose,” whic h was composed and con¬ 
tinued by Guillaume de Lorns and Jean de 
Meun, who lived in the thirteenth century. 
The .sleeping poet attempts in a dream to 
pluck a rose from the hedge of love; 
Obstacles and annoyances of every kind 
try to defeat his object and to drive him 
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THE LEGENDARY KING ARTHUR 
The deeds of the half-mythical Arthur and his 
knigrhts have been immortalised in poetry and 
romance. According: to the legrend, he led the 
Britons to the overthrow of the Saxon invaders. 

I loin Ihv? bron/n stitiii: on the iiioiuni ent of tlu I'lnpeK'r 
Al.ixiniili'in It Inn'^briK k 
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from his purpo&(\ Only when his guardian 
spirit, Belaccueil, has freed him from the 
prison in which Jalousie has confined him 
can he pluck tlie rose. The subject-matter 
of this i\.manc(' was turned to account by 
Moliere ; the tiuly French flavour of the 


The Early 
Literature 
of France 


satire consoles the reader lor its 
wearv scholasticism and the dry¬ 
ness of the allegorical treatment. 
One (fl the most charming pro¬ 


ductions ot earlv French narrative art is the 


nov(fl “ Ancassm et Nicolete.” Thus w(' see 


that the poetical literature of North France, 
which attained its highest point lather in 
the twelfth than the tliirteenth century, 


givt^s a many-sided and yet a true jucture ot 
the g(‘iieral and varied society ol tlu* time. 

This jioetrv reflects with a sjiecial clear¬ 
ness the transition from the age of the 
brusades, whi(*h began with the triumphs 


writing decayed; the chronicle of Regino 
at the outset of the tenth century was 
the last attemjit for the moment to 
produce a universal history from thr 
lieginning ot the world. In the Eastern, a-, 
111 the Western einjiire, local history take^^ 
the plact' of imperial history. The disrup¬ 
tion prevailing in France during the tenth 
anti eleventh centuries held out no induce¬ 
ment to the historian. It was not until latt'r 
that Philip Augustus and his grandson 
Louis IX. found imjioitant historians ot 
f heir di‘eds in Kigord, who died about reoti, 
and W'ilham ot Nangis, vvdio died about 
1300, but the historical revival is closelv 
coiinectetl with the ('nisiides. 

With the thirteenth century the descri])- 
tioii of the Crusatles jiasses into the hands 
ot the Crusaders themselves, the knights. 
In place oi the Latin chronicles of tlit* 



’rv'r' ; 


A HOME OF THE TROUBADOURS. THE CASTLE OF TARASCON 
The Castle of Tarascon, picturesquely situated on the Rhone, was founded by Count Louis II. in the fomtecnih centuiy, 
In the days of the Troubadours and the Courts of Love this castle was a notable centre of these knights ei rant of literature. 

of the Church in religious belief, but ended monks come French histories insjnred with 
with the undermining of both by the the chivalrous spirit. Godirey of Ville- 
influence ol foreign religions and philo- hardoum (1100-1213) describes with 
Sophies. Perceval marks the height of dramatic power and 1 uthless regard for 
Catholicism, the earnest belief of undoubt- truth that Fourth Crusade winch placed the 
ing devotees ; the bible of (hiyot is inspired Byzantine Empire for some decades in the 
not only by the heresy ot the Waldenses, hands of theNortheriiFrenchCountBald- 
but is also tile expression of that destructive win of Flanders and his successors. John 
worldly wisdom which Voltaire was to ol Joinville (1224-1318) describes m a 
represent five centuries later. straightforward, laitlilul, and religious 

After centuries ol torpidity, the writing ' narrative the personality and 

of history was revived by the general d-'eds of St. Louis. Historical 

shock of the Crusading movement, (ireat writing had thus emancipated 

changes in French history have invariably ^ ^ ^ itself from clerical control and 
introduced new departures in historical had assumed a national character. On 
writing. Gregory of Tours was inspired the other hand, philology and philosophy, 
by the foundation of the Frankish state with painting, architecture, and music 
under Clovis, the authors of the Frankish among the arts, remained for the moment 
annals by the greatness of Charlemagne, entirely or principally in the hands of 
When his empire broke up, historical ecclesiastics. Richard Mahrenholtz 
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THE HUNDRED YEARS WAR WITH ENGLAND 

A part Irom the so-called Salic Law, longer and concluded a truce. A dispute 

tlio nPYi hf'ir to Ihn thrmip hmU'on Ant in l-<rittnn\T m flip 


the next heir to the throne alter 
the death of Charles IV. would have been 
Joan, the daughter ol Louis X. and 
grand-daughter of Philip IV., but her 
claim was hardly discussed at the time ; 
she was given Navarre as an indemnity. 
But the right of Phili]) of Valois to the 
crown was tormally challenged by Edward 
III. of England (1327-1377), who claimed 
as grandson ot Philip IV.. whose daughter 
Isabella was his mother. At first, indeed, 
Edward did homage to the new king as 
Duke ol (iuienne, and thus acknowledged 
him in his character ot a teudal lord, which 
was diK', however, only to his royal title ; 
but so soon as his intimate relations 
with the Fl(*mish town ol (dierit. wheie 
Jacob van Artevelde was in power, and 
his growing influence in the XTdherlands 
generally—tlu‘ Em[)eror Lewis had nomi- 
nated him Stadtholder ot th' 

• empire in Lowei Lorraine—led 
ing aims believe that the moment 

France . t . 

was propitious, he assumed 

the title ot King of France and invaded 
the country in 1339 in order to conquer it. 
But no battle was fought. In the spring 
of 1340 Philip collected a fleet in the 
harbour ot Sluvs m order to prevent 
Edward’s cross¬ 
ing; the latter, 
however, won a 
brilliant naval 
engagement in 
June 111 that 
very harbour. 

The land lon'es 
were less suc- 
cesstul: Tour- 

nay offered a 
vigorous resist¬ 
ance, and Ed- 
ward, thvmigh 
pressing need c 

pecuniary re- Edward III. of England, whoclalmei 
cAiirppc p n 11 1 This claim was the pretext for the I 
suuices, L. u u 1 u Philip, in lil.'il), his son John, swr 

not wait any was defeated at Poitiers and 


KING PHILIP VI., AND Hlb bUW, jUrtJN "inn uuuu j'(>4), VvllO trieil 
The right of Philip VI. to the throne of France was challenged by f 

EdwardIII.ofEngland,whoclaimedthethroncasgrandsonofPhilipIV. lO ])10iOng lilt 
This claim was the pretext for the Hundred Years War. On the death truCe witll Emi- 
of Philip, in lit'iO, his son John, swrnamed “the Good,” succeeded him; , ^ i 


The right 
Edward II 


AND HIS SON 


longer and concluded a truce. A dispute 
had broken out in Brittany in the 
year 1341 iibout tin diu/al dignity. One 
claimant w<is supported by France, the 
other soughL the help of Edward, who 
thus had a pretext for a new 

Grca^* ^ * 

. victin'iouslv through Nor- 
mandy m 134b, and tiien went 
n]i the Sc*iii(* to the gates of Paris. There 
lust the French under the command of 
their king conlronted it. But no decisive 
blow was struck until lulward, tailing 
back towards Idaiideis, took up a strong 
])ObUion at ( recy-en-Ponthieu, and was 
immediately attacked by the advancing 
French on August 25th; in sjute of :in 
immense numerical advantage ((>8.000 
against Ce 000) Philq) was dt‘leated. 
The dav inarki‘d a glorious \ictory for 
the English arms. Edward then marched 
to Calais and besieged the town, so im¬ 
portant to him, tor eleven mon+hs ; when 
it linally surri'iidtM’ed, English settlers were 
])la(ed in it. m order to create a per¬ 
manent base tor the English regal power. 

ihit tht* resources lor carrying on 
the war wore exhausted by thi'se opera¬ 
tions. Throuifi the good servii'es of the' 
Pope a treat\ was con-'lnded, which did 

_ not, however, m 

once apply to 
Brit I an V. The 
struggle tor the 
su])rema('y in 
the ('ountry still 
eontmued there. 
In August, 1350, 
Philq) VI. died ; 
he was succeeded 
oil the throne 
bv his son John, 
surnamed “ the 
Ciood” 

T/AUKT tl •T'tJt? 


‘THE GOOD” 


he was defeated at Poitiers and taken to England as a prisoner. 


truce with Eng¬ 
land. But he 
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did not succeed in changing it into a per¬ 
manent peace, for Edward trusted to the 
fortune of his arms and had not yet re¬ 
linquished his hope of the French throne. 
His son also, Edward the “ Black Prince,’* 
t(^ whom the victory at Crccy was chiefly 
due, would not hear of a peace. When, 
therefore, John refused to comply with the 
demand of Edward that the English 
possessions on French soil should be 
relieved from feudal jurisdiction, the war 
began afresh in 1355. Its outbreak was 
hastened by the circumstance that 
Charles of Navarre, with whom John had 


A two years* tnicc between the, two 
hostile powers had been arranged even 
betore the return of the young Edward to 
Bordeaux ; but dangerous disturbances in 
the interior shook the monarchy during 
John’s imprisonment. The government, 
and especially the method of levying 
taxes, had aroused discontent among the 
towns, which were increasing in wealth, 
and formed the most powerful part of the 
vStates-General. When, after the king’s 
imprisonment, the daujihin, afterwards 
Charles V., summoned the states of North 
France and asked for their support in the 



QUEEN PHILIPPA PLEADING BEFORE EDWARD III. FOR THE MEN OF CALAIS 


Wishing to be king of France as well as king of his own country, Edward III. of England landed an army on 
Fiench soil and won a great victory over King: Philip VI. at Crecy-en-Ponthieu. Advancing next on Calais, Edward 
took it after a siege of eleven months. The picture shows his queen, Philippa, on her knees making her successful 
appeal for the lives of the men of Calais, whom Edward, enraged at their stubborn resistance, had determined to execute. 

From the p.iinting by H. C. Selous 


quarrelled, imjilored the help of England 
against him. The opportunity for new 
enterprises was eagerly seized. The 
Black Prince with a small force raided the 
I.oirc district from his headquarters at 
Bordeaux. John met him with superior 
numbers. After a vain attempt to come 
to an agreement, John was completely 
defeated at Poitiers on September 19th, 
1356, and himself fell into the hands 
of the English. He was conducted to 
England, where the king of Scotland also 
was living as a prisoner of Edward. 
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crisis, the representatives of the towns 
desired redress for all abuses m the ad¬ 
ministration, and had their delmite de¬ 
mands laid singly before the dauphin by 
a committee. Under the stress of cir¬ 
cumstances the crown was compelled to 
concede every request of the towns. 

Nevertheless, an open insurrection broke 
out in Paris in 1358. Charles of Navarre, 
who was still in captivity, was liberated, 
his adherents, who had been executed, 
were declared innocent, the prisons also 
were opened, and the red and blue cap, 




EDWARD THE THIRD OF ENGLAND AT THE HISTORIC SIEGE OF CALAIS. WHICH ENDED IN A GREAT ENGLISH VICTORY 

riom tlic pai* t I'c i'. J|*i Ij*'' Cub;r», R \ Bj perni»»^'c. of :he Corporal.ot l.ji oo i 
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the badge of the revolutionists, was 
forcibly placed on the head of the dauphin 
himself. The example of the towns was 
foPiowed by the rising of the peasants in the 
country, the so-called jacquerie, which 
was suppressed only by most merciless 
severity. Common cause against the 
peasant revolt drove the nobility over to 
the side of the dauphin, and the Spiritual 
Estates stood by him. When he escaped 



of Navarre, however, began a war against 
him which did not end until 1359. 

In that year Edward appeared again 
with an army on French soil, after the 
States-General had rejected the terms of 
peace alread^^ accepted by King John ; 
but he was unable to capture Rheims, in 
spite of a siege which lasted many weeks. 
The investment of Paris, which he 
attempted in the next year, proved 111- 
, effective owing to deficiency 
! of provisions. A ]>eace, 
r ^' fherefore, was concluded at 
’ ... , Hretigny in May, 1360, 

r according to which France 
renounced all tendal juris- 
' , j diction over the Englisli 

I jiossessions, while Edward 


I . j abandoned his claim to the 

throne of France, and at 
the same time handed over 
Normandy and Anjou to 
Jdin. But, notwithstand- 
ingthe conclusion of peace, 
lor a long time there was 
no tranquillity in France, 
lor the English soldiers 
remained in the ('ountr}’, 
'J ('ontrary to the royal orders, 
and actually defeated a 
French army sjiecially 
levied to oppose them. 

'riie raising ot the heavy 
ransom for King John, who 
returned to his country 
after a five years’ captivity, 
produced much misery. In 
one jdace only could John 
record a favourable result. 
The duchy of Burgundy 
had fallen to the crown in 
I3()i. and the king con¬ 
ferred it, two years later, 
on his youngest son, Phili)^ 
the Bold. The latter 
S founded the new Burgun- 
dian dynasty, and through 
Margaret of Flanders ac- 

EDWARD III., OF ENGLAND, ON HIS WHITE PALFREY AT CRECY Fiaiiche ComtC, 

belonging to the German 



from the hands of the Parisian mob he 
had a considerable body of adherents at 
his command. In Paris tlic insurgents 
were not agreed among themselves. There 
were three factions who fought against 
each othei. The dauphin w^as soon able 
to march into the capital, hold a Bloody 
Assize, and in due form carry on the 
government for his captive father. Charles 


Empire, and the Flemish provinces. As one 
of the princes who was detained in England 
as a hostage for the ransom had escaped, 
John himself returned to England once 
more m 1363, and died there in captivity 
in the spring of 1364. The father was 
succeeded by the eldest son, Charles V. 
(1364-1380), who as dauphin had already 
conducted the government after 1356, 
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and had acquired some experience in lioino 
politics. Certainly he had no ability ns 
a commander, but Ik^rtraml du (iuesclin, 
a distinguished solduM*, stood at his side 
and conducted with great success the king’s 
wars against England, (diaries’ system 
of government was based mainly on a 
steady resistance to the towns, which 
prided themselvc's on their stiength, while 
through ec'ononiy he restricted the inec't- 
mgs of the States lor grant- 
ing sLii)]'>lies. Besides this, 
he al)olish('d the repn'sen- 
tation of the towns by sell- 
chosen d(‘puti(‘s. In the 
municipal administration 
also the royal power was 
m(‘ieas(‘d. The nobility and 
the towns, m sjute ot the 
per])etual crushing weiglit 
oi taxation, lelt thems(‘lves 
gradually bound to the 
king, and diflcTi'iices were 
a.rljusted. TiU‘ giatitude 
which th<‘p<‘opl(‘ (elt toward 
the king loimd its c'xprc's- 
sion in tlie surname! “ Tlu‘ 

Wiscx” 

'I'lie meiccmary troop^, 
whicli at the beginning ot 
the leigii w'ere marauding 
e\'cM'vwhc'ic\ had becui led 
acioss the Pyrcmc'cs in cou- 
scM]uence ot the war lor tlic! 
succession m ('astiK', so 
that at last Frc'iich soil w as 
rid ot them. Since Prince 
Echvard, wdio governed al;- 
sohitely in the c:ontmental 
teiritones ot England, took 
thc^ side of King Peter in the 
Castilian dispute the Anglo- 
French w'ar was reiuwved 
on Spanish soil. But 
("hades V. also considered 
tlie moment suitable for an 
advance on his part, es})eci- 
ally since great dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the foreign nile 
w^as manifested by the j)opulation in the 
English territory. The conditions also of 
the Peace of Bic^tigny were not yet carried 
out. The w^ar, theretore, began afresh in 
1369 with the French invasion of Guienne. 
The Black Prince, w'ho had desolated 
parts of the country and committed cruel 
barbarities, worn out by illness, was now 
compelled to return to England, and there 
died before his father. Du Guesclin 


tlien succeeded in conquering all the 
English ])(3ssessions by the end ot 1372. 
('alais was the only lortificid i)lace remain¬ 
ing in English hands. All the English 
attacks on France w'ere fruitless, since* the 
French on their side avoided every battle, 
but were mdefatigal)le m skirmishes ancl 
})ursuits. Du Guescim, indeed, W'as the first 
great guerrilLi leader of medii val times. 
King EdwMi'd Ill. died m 1377, leaving 



PHILIP VI. OF FRANCE AFTER HIS DEFEAT AT CRECV 
Philip VI. was resolved to expel the English from France, but sustained an 
overwhelming defeat from Edward III. at Crccy in l.UO. The Eaglish lost 
very few of their small army, while the French loss has been estimated at 30 ,<)(hi. 

his kingdom to his grandson, Richaid II. 
(1377-1399), who was only eleven years 
old. ( harles outlived him three years, 
and w’as succeeded by his son, ("harles VI., 
aged twelve (i3t^o 1422). 

An inevitable struggle lor the guardian¬ 
ship of the vonthful king immediately 
loosened the hitherto conqiact fabric of 
the sovereignty. In Pans and elsewhere 
sanguinary riots broke out, and the royal 
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coffers were plundered ; and simultane¬ 
ously disturbances again arose in the 
Flemish towns. Ghent had assumed a 
democratic constitution under Philip van 
Arteveldc, and seri¬ 
ously menaced Count 
Louis. Philip of Bui- 
gundy, Louis’ son- 
in-law and tlio future 
heir to Flanders, 
esi^oused his cause, 
marched with the 
chivalry of France 
into Flanders, and 
defeated the burghers 
ot Ghent at Roosbeke 
in November, 1382. 

The result of this 
camjxiign was prim¬ 
arily in the interests 
of Philip’s dynasty ; 
but it was generally 
thought throughout 
France, with good 
'*eiison, that the ex¬ 
ample of the Flemish 
towns had not been 
without its inliuenc(‘ 
on their own country, 
and it was hoped, 
therefore, that the 
subjugation ol 
Flanders would 1 e- 
store tianquillity to 
France as well. The 
royal authority, supported by the no¬ 
bility, was com]detely in the ascendant 
at Paris alter this succe.ss in the neigh- 
bourine country, and a similar result was 
visible in th(' 
other towns. 

In 1388, being 
then twenty 
vears old, King 
Charles took 
over the govern¬ 
ment. But since 
after 1392 he 
became com¬ 
pletely mad, the 
administration 
was necessarily 
conducted by a 
regency under 
the king’s two 



THE 


GUESCLIN 

Described as the first guerrilla leader of mediaeval times, 
Bertrand du Guesclin took a leading part in the wars of 
France against England, and by the end of he had 
succeeded m re^aimng ail the English possessions, Calais 


after Philip’s death, in 1404, his son, John 
the Fearless, received the goveimment in 
Burgundy, open civil war threatened. As 
John approached the city ol Paris in 1405 
with a large army, the 
Duke ot Orleans fled 
with Queen Isabella. 
A temporary agree¬ 
ment w'as made. But 
in 1407 John of Bur- 
gundy had his cousin, 
Louis of Orleans, 
treacherously mur¬ 
dered, and then, lx‘ing 
hailed by the burghers 
of the towms as their 
protector, came lor- 
ward as the real ruler 
of France. But the 
family of the mur¬ 
dered man, su])])orted 
by the Count of 
Armagnac, wished to 
avenge Louis’ dixith. 
Tioops W(‘re levied by 
both sides, and a 
calamitous party 
struggle ensued. The 
town ol Pans at first, 
under thegoviirnment 
DU RUEsriJN of the guilds, was cii- 


GREAT BERTRAND _ 

tiivly Burgundian, 
and the Orleans 

^ r , » . __ family, whose ixirtv 

being the only fortified place remaining in English hands, kllOWll as the 


4 4 


THE FRENCH KINGS CHARLES V. AND CHARLES VI. 
The eldest son of King John, who died in captivity in England, Charles V. 
ascended the throne in 1361, and ruled so well tnat he became known as 
“The Wise.” His son Charles VI., aged twelve, succeeded him in 13S(), 

uncles, Philip of Burgundy and Louis 
of Orleans. The two brothers and their 
followers were most bitteiiy, even dis¬ 
gracefully, hostile to each other. When, 
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Arinagnacs, succeeded in gaming 
upper hand only atter the year 1413. 

These disturbances did not tail to rouse 
the ambitious schenu's ot the energetic 

King Henry V. 
01 E n g 1 a n d 

(1413-1422). IF; 
claimed the Eng¬ 
lish ])osscssions 
on the Continent, 
and the payment 
of the still out¬ 
standing ransom 
tor King John, 
as well as the 
hand of Kather¬ 
ine, daughter ot 
Charles VL, with 
a large dowry. 
Since his wishes 
were not met by France, in 1415 he 
landed with an army in Normandy. 
(Charles VI. and the dauphin, Louis, took 
the field in person, and a French army 
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PHILIP THE GOOD, DUKE OF BURGUNDY 
Along: with his brother, Louis of Orleans, Philip of Bur¬ 
gundy conducted the affairs of F ranee when Charles VI. 
was afflicted with madness, but between the two 
brothers and their followers the bitterest feelings existed. 


met him and placed the English in a very 
dangerous position ; but, as at Crecy and 
Poitiers, the English arms triumphed 
once more in a pitched battle at Agincourt. 
Henry, however, was obliged to return to 
England without making tull use of his 
victory to enforce his demands, owing to 
tlv* want of money. 

The Orleans party by this time held 
the chief jiower in France. The govern¬ 
ment rested m the hands of Count Armag- 
nac, among whose chief adherents was 
(diaries, son ol King Charles VI., who, 
after the death of his four elder brothers, 
liad become dauphin, and was now only 
in his fourteenth year. The count banished 
the queen to Tours, where she held a rival 
court. Isabella now publicly proclaimed 
that the regency for her mad husband and 
the youthful dauphin belonged to her, and 
that she was resolved to conduct it with 
the help of John of Burgundy, by whom 
Paris was taken in 1418. But even the 
Burgundian troops were not able to re¬ 
strain the excited populace. Armagnac 
was murdered, and a great part of his 
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followers met the same fate. Isabella and 
John made their solemn entry into the 
capital some time afterwards, and banished 
from the city all who had sided actively 
with the Armagnac ])arty. 

Ihmry V. had already resumed hostilities 
in 1418. Normandy came into his power 
in 1419, owing to the fall of Rouen, but 
])arties m France ('ontinued to tight 
each other and forgot the common toe. 
At last, when John of Burgundy had been 
murdered, in Se])tember, 1419, by a follower 
of the dau])hin, Charles, who was now 
considered the leader of the Armagnacs, 
his .son, Philip, surnamed the (riood, sought 
the help of luigland and allied himself 
to Isabella, who now declared the dauphin 
a bastard. Philip and Isabella made a 
treaty with Henry V. at Troyes in May, 
1420, according to which Henry was to 
marry Katherine, sister of the dany^hin, 
and at the same time was to become the 
successor of Charles VI. and immediately 
undertake the duties of regent. Tins 
treaty made France a province of England. 
Himry entered Paris, assembled the Estates, 
and procured from them a ratification of 



THE FAMOUS XAINTRAILLES 
One of the most valiant and renowned captains of France, 
who, with La Hive, drove the English out of the country. 



THE BEGINNING OF THE GREAT BATTLE OF AGINCOURT 


In this picture we i 
at Aeincourt in 14 
and then throwing 


ponded with s 
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JOHN THE FEARLESS, DUKE OF BURGUNDY 


Civil war threatened in France when John tne Fearless 
received the grovernment in Burgundy. After having had 
his cousin, Louis of Orleans, murdered, John was hailed 
by the burghers of the towns as their protector. In 1419 
l:c was murdered by a follower of the dauphin, Charles. 

the treaty. The parliament declared the 
dauphin, Charles, to have forleitcd liis 
rights, and ordered him to quit tiio king¬ 
dom. Henry conquered almost the whole 
country north of the Loire, but died in the 
midst of his victorious career on August 
31st, 1422. Charles VI. died two months 
later. 

('hades VII. was long unable to enter 
on the heritage of his father, for the Englisli 
regarded their new king, Henry VL, son 
of Henry V. and Katherine of France, 
an infant hardly a year old, as the lawful 
sovereign of the land. The riglits of the 
infant king were guarded for the time by 
his uncle, the Duke of Bedford, who had 
twice conquered the partisans of Charles 
in the field. 

But the war was waged desultorily, 
until, at the end of 1428, the Earl of 
Salisbury appeared with fresh troops and 
undertook the siege of the inqxirtant 
town of Orleans. The town offered a 
vigorous resistance; the English leader 
and many of his soldiers lost their lives 
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in the battle, but the brave citizens could 
look for no help from their king, C.harles. 
In this desperate state of affairs a saviour 
appeared to them—Joan of Arc, born on 
January 6th, T 412 , in Doniremy, a luimlet 
situated on the Lorraine; frontier of Cham¬ 
pagne. She regarded herself as the 
heaven-sent rescuer of her country, and 
demanded permission to place herself at 
the head ot an army, in order to free 
Orleans and lead the king to Rheims for his 
coronation. She triumphantly overcame 
the resistance ol h(;i incredulous hearers, 
and finally was received by the king and 
given a detachment of soldiers, in order 
that, mounted as their commander avd in 
male attire, she might load them to 
the relief of tlu' beleaguered town. 

Inspired by heaven, Joan bore a whitt' 
fiiig, with the ])icture ot the Saviour, 111 
front of the warriors, and iortunately 
succeeded in gaining entrance to (hieans 
during a sortie of tlu; besieged at tlu; eiul 
of April, 1429. She then began at once an 
attack on the English, wlio soon Icared 
the “Maid oi ()rl(‘ans “ as it slu' 



When John the Fearless approached Paris in 140 ^ 
with a larfire army, the Duke of Orleans fled with Queen 
Isabella, but was afterwards treacherously murdered 
at the instigation of his cousin, John of Burgundy. 




THE SOLEMN ENTRY INTO PARIS OF THE QUEEN - REGENT ISABELLA 
The unhappy affliction which befell King* Charles VI. was the means of plunging^ France into disorder, rival parties 
nghting for power and honour. For a time the Orleans party held the chief power, and the Queen was banished to Tours. 
Isabella, however, proclaimed that the regency for her mad husband ancf the youthful dauphin belonged to her, and 
making a solemn entry into the capital she banished from the city all who had taken sides with the Armagnac party 
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a daughter of Satan. After a brilliant 
N'ictory of the French on May 7th, the 
enemy gave up the siege. All Orleans 
was filled with joy, and convinced of the 
supernatural mission of Joan, for she had 
kept her first j)romise : Orleans was freed. 
A peasant girl had performed what no com- 

r A mander had yet successfully 

oan o rc ^ days. 

Assists — • - 


King Charles 


The royalist party revived. 


and their spirit was renew'^ed. 
Charles’ throne seemed rescued, and without 
any action on his part, lor he was only too 
much inclined to neglect energetic measures. 
Joan now wished to keep her second 
promise, and to lead Charles to be crowned 
at Rheims. A start was made, notwith¬ 
standing the op])osition of the generals, 
who proposed a conquest ot Normandy 
first. The advance was made with a few 
thousand men ; the hmglish were driven 
trom all their posts during the victorious 
progress, and the king’s following was 
increased on every side. Belore Charles 
('Titered the city where he was to be 
crowned, deputies came out to meet him, 
and promised submission. The king 
entered the city of Rheims, and on July 


17th the coronation and anointing were 
performed, Joan stood during the cere¬ 
mony at the king’s side, holding a flag. 
Her mission was completed, according to 
Imi own ideas. She now held back m the 
council, and only inspired the masses 
ol soldiers by her presence. Her family 
w^as raised to the nobility, and her native 
])lace treed trom all taxation. 

Charles’ position had been com])letely 
changed at one blow. He ceased to be the 
head of the Armagnac party. Numerous 
former adherents to the Anglo-Burgundian 
party now submitted to him. But Paris 
persisted in its old hostility, chiefly per- 
haj)s from fear ol the king’s vengeance. 
An attempt of Joan’s to take the city 
failed, because the king did not 
JoAft sup])ort her, and she herselt 

. . was wounded. She soon had 

presentiments ol her capture. 
Nevertheless, she defended th(^ town oj 
Compiegne against Philip ot Burgundy. 
There she was actually made ])risoner 
during a sortie on May 23rd, 1430, and 
was abandoned to the vemgeanct' ot tlio 
ICnglish, who saw m her alone tlu' cause 
of their disasters. Altei long languishing 



THE PRIEST’S BLESSING: BEFORE THE GREAT BATTLE OF AGINCOURT 
Like Edward III., King Henry V. of England was ambitions to sit on the throne of France, and with a huge army he 
crossed the Channel to make good his claim hy force of arms. At Ag^ncourt he met the French army, winning a great 
victory after one of the most famous battles in England’s history. In this picture we see a priest blessing the troops, 

I'roni the p.iintiiit; l>y Sir Jihn Gilbert in the Guildhall \r1 (.aller> 
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Charles* life. Besides this, the Duke of 
Bedford, the English commander on the 
Continent, had died, and among the 
citizen population of Paris there was a 
keen wish to see the king once more in 
their midst. In April, Charles* 

army was able to enter Paris, after a 
complete amnesty had been promised 
to all who had opposed him, and in 
1437 the king himself entered his capital. 

The whole country, especially the 
north, had suffered severely under the 
war and the internal party feuds, so 
that nothing was more sincerely desired 


before Cliatillon, and his army completely 
defeated. The English power was thus 
driven out of France except for Calais, 
the only town which England could hold 
for the future. 

The great enemy had been expelled. But 
these lasting, unspeakably calamitous wars 
had cruelly affected the country. The de¬ 
vastation of the fields could be remedied 
only gradually and by the unwearying toil 
of the j)eoj)le. Besides, it was necessary 
to take prompt and vigorous measures 
against the bands of robber mercenaries, 
or “ free companies,** who roamed the 



THE PEASANT MAID OF ORLEANS IN THE HANDS OF THE ENGLISH 


Clad io white armour, the simple peasant maid, Joan of Arc, marched at the head of a troop of French horsemen to drive 
the English from Orleans. ^ The enemies of France were scattered, but the heroic maiden was betrayed by some of her 
own countrymen and fell into the hands of the English, who burned her alive at Rouen, as depicted on page 

Tioiu thi* p.untuij{ by RuIhikI \Vlu'eb\rivbt, by pernu^biun <»f the Autotji>f! Coittp.uiy 


than peace. Negotiations led tinally 
to a truce in 1444, since the internal 
affairs of England made a continu¬ 
ance of the war seem impossible. In 
France, however, the opportunity was 
taken to develop an appropriate military 
system, and on the renewal ot hostilities 
in 1449 English were deprived of the 
whole of Normandy in a single year. 
The province of Guienne also was con¬ 
quered without any appearance of help 
from England. At length an English army 
went to Southern France in 1452 under 
the command of the veteran Talbot. But 
the general was killed the foUowing summer 
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provinces. The first duty was to exter¬ 
minate them. In 1444, Charles, at the 
request of the Emperor Frederic III., 
had sent a considerable j^art of these 
pillagers ot the country into Switzerland 
to fight against the confederates. The 
best of the remainder were ])icked out, and 
thus a paid body of fifteen troops ot 
cavalry was formed, which was to be 
permanently under arms. It was now an 
easy task to deal with the remaining 
and inferior mercenaries, especially since 
the regular police force was now available 
against these hordes. The defence of the 
country had then to be better organised 




THE HEROINE, JOAN OF ARC. AT THE CROWNING OF KING CHARLES VII. 

The wonderful story of Joan of Arc is one that will never die. A simple peasant maid, she put on armour that she might 
fight for her king and country, and in this picture we see her in one of the greatest moments of her life, when she took 
her place by the throne ol the king of France, whose peaceful coronation was due entirely to her great victories. 

1 loin III' puiitiiiif i.j J L Lcininiu in llw Paiiiln.yji 
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to meet all contingencies; a regular 
reserve was therefore formed, which might 
be called out in case of war, since every 
jiarish was responsible for the arming arid 
training of a guard. A national militia 
organised on this basis was bound to 
represent an immeasurably stronger power 
than the town con- 
tmgents which had 
been attached as a 
whole to the 
royal army. The 
[ate of the feudal 
army was scaled in 
France by these 
measures, since the 
means requisite for 
t h e maintenance 
of the troops were 
obtained by a 
si^ecial universal 
lax. The Estates 
were now less 
frequently sum¬ 
moned, and the 
towns lost the 
j)ower which they 
had formerly pos¬ 
sessed in 1 he assem¬ 
blies of the realm. 

In 1453 a decree 
was ])assed requir¬ 
ing all customary 
rights to be defined 
in writing, and in 
this way the ])ro- 
cedure and juris¬ 
diction of the 
courts of a])])eal 
were distinctly 
improved. The 
Church developed 
more than before 
into a national 
Church in connec¬ 
tion with the re¬ 
solutions of the 
Council at Basle. 

The abilities of 
Charles VII. were 
doubtless more 
adapted for the 
work of organisa- 
t i o n than for 
vigorous action; 
indeed, his modern 
methods of govern¬ 
ment provoked the 
opposition of the 
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nobility, who attempted to incite the 
dauphin, Louis, against bis father. He 
succeeded, indeed, at first in frustrating 
their designs ; but just w'hen it seemed 
that the son would once more rebel 
against his father, death removed the 
father in the summer of 1461. 



THE BURNING OF JOAN OF ARC BY THE ENGLISH AT ROUEN 

1 roiii the p.nntinjf by Lctjepvfu 




FRANCE UNDER THE LATER VALOIS 


THE CONSOLIDATION OF THE NATION 

T he former rebel was now himself Bnrguiul}' alone offered a strenuous re¬ 
crowned king as Louis XI., and pursued sistance ; in place ot Philip, now an old 
llie same o])jerts as his father. His efforts man, his son Chailes, surnamed the Bold, 
extended to the building up ot an abs('lute had for some years held the reins ol govern- 
monarchy, even if he exiielled from ment there, and in the summei of 1467 
among his councillors ]jrf'Ciselv those became the lawt 11 1 successor. Louh would 
who had previously been at the lu‘lm, and havt' Ixen glad t(^ turn to his advantage 
(ollected new men round him. Nothing the long-existing (juarrcl of (‘harles with 
was more im])ortant than to bind the Liege, but the Burgundian 

])()werful crown vassals, tlie Dukes ot Court^*' would not entcTtam tin* ])ro- 
Ihirgundv and l^>nltan\, moia* closelv to posal. and alter the loiuiuestof 

the thr#ie. He was siicci'ssjul 111 the be- the retrartorx town m autumn 

ginning, but Francis of Bnttanv ventured I4()7, his ]>osition bec'anii' still sironger. 
to resist the (hums of King Louis XL d'he Burgundian domain, whicli e\- 
1 T(‘ c‘fte('ted an alliann* ol the most tended Ironi Luxemburg to the sea, had 
prominent mcinb(Ts (d the nobihtv, and only in the last gimeralioris. through the 
ihreatiUK'd an ojurn attack. Louis tried skillul policy ot aggrandisement ])ractised 
to win the sup])ort of citi/tm inluibitants bv its ])iinces, het'oine an important 
ol the towns. A w'ar w'lth tin* nobles powxT interposed IxdwTtm France and 
ensued, and the Burgundians ])ressed on (iermany. The brilliant court ol Arras 
to Pans Itself. A battle in the summer ot became a model lor other courts ol 
, I4b5 was in(U‘cisiv{‘, and the Kuro])ean jirmces. Tra(k‘ and industry, 
Enemies*^ * unded eiit'inu‘s ol th(‘ king art and intellectual hl(‘ Nourished 
Bcsic*V Paris ’ S])lendidly in the rich towms. But the 

esteg aris avoided a battle, and government ot the coiinlr\, utuUm Phili]), 

tried to keep his enemies at bay. The and still more' undiT (diaries, had sup¬ 
feeding of such mighty armies wa ^ hound ])ress(‘d the local authority and attempted 
soon to break dowm. After an armistice, a uniiorm (^rgai '->ation of all political 
they concluded a ixxace towards the end lorct's altcT dt'priMiig them ot their in- 
of October, according to wdiuh the de])endence. 

brother of the king, the Duke of Berry, 1 he rich resources of the land enabled 
wdio belonged to the insurgents, became the duke to maintain ])ermanently a 
ruler ol Normandy, while the Duke of ])owcrlul army, and to lurnish it with 
Brittany maintained his independent rights artillery and w^aggons, so that it possessed 
unimpaired. the most complete military equipment of 

The peace was tantamount to a victory tlie time. His policy aimed 

of the nobles; but the king did not at the protection and enlargi*- 

intend to abandon his policy. It is ment of his power on tw^o sides 

true that he recalled some of his father’s es])ecially ; he wished to be 

( ouncillors to his court, doubtless a con- as inde])endcnt of France as Ik* w^as of 
cession to his opponents. But one by one (jermanv. Even it the foundation of a 
all were overcome who had previously Burgundian kingdom at the cost ol 
united themselves in common cause against Hermanv, a demand that Pliihp had made 
him. The Duke of Berry soon lost in 1447 Irom Frederic 111 ., had not been 
Normandy again ; other nobles were w^on realised, yet the position ol Charles the 
over to the plans of the king, and the Bold, in view of the im])ortance of the 
weaker ones were suppressed by force. (German kingdom, wLich could not prevent 
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the growth of Burgundian influence in the possessed unmistakable proof of his trcach- 
territories of Western Germany, was really erous i)olicy. It was with difficulty that 
equivalent to independence. The oath of Charles was induced to spare the king 
fealty, which was still taken |||m_||||||||||||-|___|||| himself, and he did so only 
to the French as well as to un the concession that he 

the German crown, could himself should rule for the 

have little significance in the iuturc as sovereign over what 

circumstances. had hitherto been the feudal 

King Louis XI. had been dependencies of France. He 

obliged in 1467 to resume exacted also seme compensa- 

the war with the Dukes of tion for the Duke of Berry. 

Brittany and Berry and had J.ouis swore to ail demands 

been successful before Charles ^nd was forced to consent to 

of Burgundy was able to take the field in person 

lend aid to his friends. War against the rebellious town 

with the latter seemed in- of Liege, 

evitable. Louis tried in vain Possibly Louis was never 

to stir up the people of very sincere in his con- 

Li^ge once more against their king louis xi. cessions. He succeeded in 

iTi' Zo:.;xrs„c«edld^hira:hro,; persuading his brother, the 


KING LOUIS XI. 


A 1. 1 «i. Ai. succeeaea ms latner on 4-. , r , 

himself with money . At last thethrone; he did much to improve Dukc of BeiTy, to be content 
he had a personal interview the internal administration of the witli the richer but more 


with his opponent at Peronne country, and has been described as distant Giiienne in place oi 
m order to come to terms. * ® provinces of Chap]jagne 

But while he was still with him, the and Brie, so closely bordering on Bur- 
terrible tidings spread of a rising of the gundy; and by 1469, he effected a 
Liegeois, who had driven out their complete reconciliation with him. Other 
bishop, and Charles^ fury was now turned rebellious vassals were crushed. By these 
on the king, since he thought that he means the king soon felt such renewed 



LOUIS, KING OF FRANCE, A PRISONER AT PERONNE 
The feudal nobles of France were not too kindly disposed towards Louis XL, and in alliance with Charles the Bold 
Duke of Burgrundy. they grave the klngr much trouble. When war with this powerful lord seemed inevitable, Louis had 
a personal interview with him at Peronne in 1467 with the object of coming to terms, and was there practically a 
prisoner in the hands of his enemy. It was only with difficulty that Charles was prevailed upon to spare the kind’s life. 
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sccurit^^ that ho bo^^an to dospiso the 
sovereignty of Burgundy, and commanded 
an assembly to proclaim the teiidal toiuiut, 
('harles, guilty of high treason. 

vSince the dukt' did not appear before 
ihe court at Paris, royal troo])s invaded 
Burgundy at the beginning ol the year 
1471, ami occupied some im]iortant places. 
It was only in February that Charles on 
his side proceeded to besiege Amiens. But 
he achieved no successes, and bad news 
came from home, so tliat in April lie was 
willing to make a truce 
lor a month. He again 
sought an alliance with 
the king’s brother, but 
the latter died, possibly 
Irom poison. Before the 
expiry ol the truce 
Charles renewed hoslili- 
(les and now was more 
^uccessful; but his army 
committed such depreda¬ 
tions in the country that 
the inhabitants were 
roused to fury, and the 
< itizens of Beauvais in 
])aiticular ottered a most 
stubborn resistance. The 
town was not captured, 
lor the Duke of Brittany, 
b('ing hard pressed by the 
king, did not come to aid. 

('harles, therefore, was 
iorced to retieat, owing 
to terrible scarcity ot 
])ro visions, due to 
the devastation of the 
land. His retreat was 
lendered difficult by 
numerous skirmishes ; at 
last he was compelled to 
make a new armistice. 

Louis availed himselt ot 
it to subdue his rebehious 
vassals in the south, 
especially the Duke of Alengon. 

Charles did not remain quiet, 
hoped by an alliance with Edward IV. 
of England finally to conquer Louis. 
Edward declared himself ready lor 
a camjiaign against France in' 1475. 
and actually appeared in June belore 
Calais. Charles, howwer, whose torcu'^ 
had been considerably lessened by the 
disastrous siege of Neuss, could not give 
the expected assistance, especially since 
Louis had again fought with succ('s<; in 
Burgundy. Jtdward had ])ictured to 


himself a more tavourable state of things 
in France, and in his disappointment ho 
did not hesitate to acce];t the arrangc- 
iiKml proposed by Louis, and, in con¬ 
sideration ot a large indemnity, to return 
home again. ( harles also, who now was 
intent on other ])lans, agreed in 1475 
to a nine years’ truce. France seemed 
treed from her most dangerou enemy, 
altliough Louis Vvas alw. ys counting on a 
renewed attack of the Burgundian. The 
complications, however, wdth Lorraine 
and the Swiss now claimed 
the attention of the 
am] )i lions warrior so 
(dosely that he could noi 
think of other hostibtiis. 
On January ^tli, 1477, 
Charles the Bold was 
killed alter his defeat by 
the Swiss at Nancy. 

His realm, IiowTV(‘r, 
through the marriage ol 
his daughter and heiress 
Mary with tl'c young 
Maximilian, son ol 
Fri'dei .c III., passed to 
the house ol the Austrian 
Hapsbiirgs, and not to 
I'raiici'. Of all tli(‘ cnit - 
mies ot 1-ouis the only 
sLir \'i y or was D uk 
Francis ot Ihnttaiix, 
whose sei'ret League with 
Edw'ard ol England liad 
been dist'overed l>y th-^ 
king in 1477. He hen^ 
('ontented himselt w’itli 
the confiscation ot 
- )unty and with a 
lenew^cd oath of loy.alty. 
Blit he treated the Duke 
ol X(Muoiirs acc(Kding to 
] his old ]>rin(iple, and 
took bloody vengeance. 
His des]K)tic ami, th(i 
conquest of all imaginary and actual 
enemies of his kingdom, w’as attained. 
He acquired Provenct' by inheritaiK'e, 
and the peo])le trembled more than ever 
before the king—but still more did the 
king tremble before the pco])le. He sus- 
])icionsly looked out for coiispiraciesevery- 
wbere among servants and ministers, and 
})unished wnth great sc'verity. 

Alter a life of anxiety, at once full of 
work and empty of pleasures, Louis XL 
died at the end of A])ril, 1483, The 
government of France by the States had 
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CHARLES THE BOLD, DUKE OF BURGUNDY 
He headed the league of vassal nobles against Louis XI., 
and when he became Duke of Burgundy, on the death of 
his father, Philip the Good of Burgundy, in 1 +07, he made 
an attempt to throw off all allegiance to France and its 
king. He met his death fighting at Nancy in the year 1477. 

completely clisa])])earecl under him and 
mainly throiipjh him. Modern absolutism, 
which influencos all powers by the con¬ 
stitution, look its start undt'r Inin, and 
readied its height through T.ouis XII. 

Charles VIII., son of Louis XL, was only 
thirteen years old on his father’s death. 
()t little ability, and still less education, 
he w\as inca])able of reigning independently, 
and was entirely under the influence of his 
sister Anne, who was married to Peti'r, 
the subsequent Duke ol Bourbon; In 
conformity with th(* wish oi the ])eople, the 
States-General were summoned at the 
beginning of 1484, and sat lor two months 
at Tours. Complaints were raised on all 
sides about the pressure of taxation, but 
the deliberations had no lasting results. 

The appointment of a regular regency 
was refused, to the injury of the country; 
for once more, as at the beginning of the 
century, civil war broke out. The husband 
of Louis’ daughter Joanna, Duke Louis 
of Orleans, did not wisli to acknowledge 
the influence of his sister-in-law, Anne, 
and, in alliance with the Duke of Brittany, 
began war against the party of the king, 
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but was defeated in the summer ol 1488, 
and taken prisoner. Charles, however, 
wished to act independently and did not 
allow himself to be guided any longer by 
ins sister. He released the Duke ol 
Orleans from prison, ami married, at the 
end ot 1491, Anne, daughter of the 
deceased Duke Francis. Thus Brittany, 
the lords of which had hitherto been 
bitterly opposed to the king, was annexed 
to the crown ot France. 

The intended union ot this heiress with 
Maximilian, king ot the Romans, had tliuh 
been Irustrated, and he demanded com¬ 
pensation for this as well as for the fact that 
the previously arranged marriage of his 
daugliter Margaret with the French king 
had now become impossible. Ills all\. 
Henry Vll. of England, was indemnified by 
a money payment. Maximilian liimscll 
lacked tlie means to make war ; ior thi^ 
reason he linally, in 140.]. preferred an 
amicable arrangement, and received bat k 
the counties of Burgundy and Artois, wheri‘ 
the leeling of th(‘ population had already 
decided in favour ol the German sovereign. 

Since Charh'S, Count of Maine, had dieii 
in 1481. King Louis had acquired the 



JF , . , f., 

A CONSTABLE OF FRANCE 


Under Louis XI., the Comte de St. Pol was Constable of 
France, an office equivalent to that of Commander of the 
Forces. This high official was executed at the Bastille. 
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heiita^^e of Provence as well as claims to liomcwaids with the remainder. But in 

the kingdom of Naples, and Charles July an army ol Milanese and Venetians 

wished to assert this claim when, after the attacked him in superior force near 

death of King Ferdinand in the beginning Fornuovo ; nevertheless, he succeeded in 

of 1494, party hatred began to spread its worsting them and continued his march, 

horrors over Italy. In order not to let slip Before he left Italian soil, in October, a 


the favourable o]>portunity of 
irtertcrence, Charles marched 
in the autumn with a large 
army over the Alps. Contraiy 
to expectation Ik obtained 
lavourable concessions irom 
Piero de Medici, but by so 
d(nng ('aused the banishmimt 
of the princely lamily, and 
could gain little from the 
indignant citizens of Florence. 
He now went to Rome, wlure 
Ale.xander VI. lived in the 
greatest fear. The Pope agreed 
to cede to the French some 
fortresses as leases of opera¬ 
tion, and to hand over liis son, 
Cesare Borgia, as hostage. 
Charles left Rome at the end 
of J anuary, 1495, and marched 
to Na])les, where Altonso IL, 



KING CHARLES VlII. 


The son of Louis XI , whom he 
succeeded as Kingf of France in 
148.j. By his marriage to the 
heiress of the Duke of Brittany, he 
added Brittany to his own domain. 


treaty was made with the 
allies, but nevertheless the 
final results of this Italian 
campaign were very unfavour¬ 
able for Charles. Even be¬ 
fore he reached France, the 
banished Ferdinand had 
attempted to recover hb 
realm, and the revolt of the 
people against the French 
yoke assisted his eftort. The 
remains of the French arm\ 
disappeared in battle or from 
sickness, and King Charles 
VIII., in April, 149S, sooi 
after his return home, died 
from the result of an accident. 

Since Charles’ sons had 
predeceased him, he w<i3 suc¬ 
ceeded on the tlirone by hb 
cousin Louis, of the eldei 


son of Ferdinand I., was governing, house of Orleans, as the twelfth of thia 


tormoiitcd by the stings ot conscience for 
his ])ast cruelties. In order to escape tli(' 
haired of the ]ieople, he resigned his rule 


Where the 
F rench 
Triumphed 


and gave over the country to 
his youthtul son, Ferdinand II. 
Th(‘ success of the French arms 
soon disheartened the Nea¬ 


politan troo])s ; some ot them deserted to 
Charles, who was able 111 February to 


name (i4()8-i5i5). He was in the prime 
of life when he took the reins of govern¬ 
ment, and had hitherto played little 
part in public affairs. But the pcojde 
soon recognised that the best qualities 
of a ruler—justice, clemency, and ap 
jireciation of a nation’s needs—were not 
wanting in him. In foreign policy, it K 
true, he was no better than the otbei 


enter Naples and was soon m possession monarchs of the time in a somewhat 
of the whole country. inglorious statesmanship, and ambition 

The French conquerors did not, howevci, drove him to the most rash scliemes. He 


understand how to win the goodwill of procured a divorce from his wife, and 
the peojde. The brutal treatment which married his predecessor’s widow, Anne 
the population received from the French the heiress of Brittany, in order to annex 


soldiery roused a burning hatred which this duchy permanently to the crown. His 
could not be quenched by the liastily predecessor on the throne had opened the 
introduced remission of taxation and tlic road to Italy. Louis was determined to 
inauguration of public amusements. The take it. 


Pope also refused to crown Charles king The acquisition of Milan w^as now 
at Naples. The lords, formerly at enmity the object of the French policy. The 
with each other, now united against the grandmother of the king had 

common foe, the French intruder. * been the daughter of Galeazzo 

Lodovico Sforza of Milan, who had ^ Visconti, the first Duke ol 

especially invited Charles to make the ® Milan, who died in 1402. After 

Italian expedition. Pope Alexander VL, preparations of every kind, which proved 
Venice, Ferdinand of Sicily, and the king the shrewd and far-sighted calculations of 
of the Romans, Maximilian, all united the king, an army crossed the mountains 
against the king of France. He marched in the summer of 1499, and conquered the 
away unsuspectingly from Naples, in May, country, from which the Duke Lodovico 
left half his army behind, and turned Sforza had to fly with incredible swiftness. 
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The French king made a solemn entry into 
Milan, and Genoa surrendered to' him. 
Venice indeed, by virtue of an earlier 
treaty, received a share of the Frencli 
victory ; but France had thus won a 
strong base of operations which danger¬ 
ously menaced Italy. 

Soon alter the departure of the king the 
storm burst against the foreign dominion; 
the inhabitants, bitterly exasjierated bv 
the outrages of the conquerors, welcomed 
the old duk(! when he enterc'd his land m 
February, 1500, with an army oi foreign 
mercenaries. The French garrisons* could 
offi'r no resistance, and witlidvew. Loui<, 
h jwever, sent reinforcements, and Sforza’s 
Swiss mercenaries relusi'd to tight against 
ihi'ir countrymen in the h'reruh ser\'ice. 

'[ he duk(‘’s cause was lost, lie wished to 
fly, but was betrayed and led jirisoner to 
France, wherii he s]ieiit ten years in cap¬ 
tivity. J.ouis was not yet satislied with his 
success ; his wishes were now centred on 


Naples. There he c;ime into contact with 
the ])owertul Ferdinand the Catholic of 
Aragon, who, as husband of Isabella ot 
('astile. iej)ri‘sented a forniidalile oppo¬ 
nent. The two therefore joined, according 
to the teims ol a treaty, in common a( tion 
against the uncle ol Ferdinand II., 
Frederic ol Naples, whose Iriendly 
relations with the Turks w< re to orm the 
pretext. 

The two kings, thirsting lor conquests, 
posed as the protectois ol Christen¬ 
dom. Nothing was known of this alli¬ 
ance at Naples, where i lie ju'ople thought 
that Louis alone was their enemy, 
<ind aclnally hojied tor Ferdinand’s aid 
against him. When, m the summer ot 
1501, a French army a[)p(‘ared lu Rome, 
the treaty was disclosed, since both sove¬ 
reigns (lemaiuled and rei'eived the papal 
inve‘-titiiie ol Naples. Under these cir- 
runislaiiees Frederic could not resist : lie 
siirrendiM'eJ to tlie Fiench, and lived iii 



THE ENTRANCE OF CHARLES VIII , KING OF FRANCE, INTO NAPLES 
Itwasthe great ambition of Charles VIII. to conquei Italy, and he invaded that country in U0:u Entering Naples, he 
found the people eager for French rule, and soon he found himself in possession of the whole country. But the conquerors 
did not how to win the goodwiU of the people, who quickly rose up against them. Though Charles defeated 

the Milanese and Venetians at Fomnovo, the results of the Italian campaign were not at all to his advantage. 
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France with a large yc'^rly allowance until 
his death, in 1504. Louis’ pleasure at 
the possession of Naples did not last long. 
Since no agreement could be 
made with Ferdinand as to 
the frontier, war resulted. 

Til it the Spanish general, 

Oorisalvo Hernandez de Cor¬ 
dova, th(' “ Great Captain,” 
was re])eatedly victorious, 
and finally gained sole 
possession oi the capital. 

Louis, in furious indignation 
at the lailure of his under- 
takings, 1 m rn e d i a t c 1 \ 
equipped several armies 
against the Spaniards ; but 
at the end of 150j the most 
I^owertul of them was com¬ 
pletely routed by Gonsalvo 
on the Gangliano. A three' 
years’ truce was concluded 
m February, 1504, by the 
terms ol which the whole 
ol Naples was annexed to S])ain. The 
events in Italy were oi decisive im- 
poitance for the king of the T^omans, 
Maximilian, whos(' vassal had been 


unceremoniously banished from Milan, and 
the acquisition of Naples threatened to 
furnish the French king with another 
strong centre lor operations. 
King Maximilian, in order 
not to let his claims on 
Milan disappear, had alieady 
consented to the betrothal ot 
his grandson, Charles, aged 
a year and a half, to Claudia, 
infant daughter of I.ouis, on 
the condition that both 
should inherit Milan, and had 
])romi>ed to invest Louis with 
the duchy. This treaty was 
m 1504, extended, so that 
111 the event of Louis dying 
without male issue, Najiles, 
and both Brittanv and the 
duchy of Burgundy in I'rance, 
should lall to the future wile 
ol Charles. Thereiqion Louis 
was actually invested with 
Milan. But soon afterwards 
all idea was abandoned of a marriage 
between Claudia and Charles. Louis had 
possibly never seriously contemplated it. 
In fact, the fulfilment of the com])act ol 



LOUIS XII. OF FRANCE 
He succeeded his cousin, Charles 
VIII., Ill the year 1 IOH,*and reigned 
till l.U.I, dying three months 
aftei his marriage to Mary, the 
sister of’Henry VIII. of England. 



DEATH OF GASTON DE FOIX AT THE GREAT BATTLE OF RAVENNA, IN THE YEAR 1512 
In this great battle the army of Louis XII. of France, under the yo'jthful commander, Gaston de Foix, met the papal and 
Spanish forces and inflicted upon them a decisive defeat. France, however, lost her brilliant leader, who fell In the battle. 
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1504 would have been equivalent to a 
partition of France. 

In all the negotiations between the 
kings. Louis and Maximilian, an important 
part had been played by the latter’s son 
Philip. Out of hatred lor liim the Span¬ 
iard, Ferdinand, was drawn more closelv 
to Louis, and received the hand of his niece, 
to whom Louis had granted his claims on 
Najiles. Claudia was betrothed a little 
later to Count Francis of Angoiileme, the 
heir-presumptive to the French throne, 
and the brilliant prospects of the Haps- 
burgs were destroyed. Philip would 
gladly have avenged the affront, but he 
died in 1506, and King Maximilian was 
too weak to venture 
on war with Louis, 
who successfully 
crushed a rising in 
(ienoa in 1507. 

Maximilian soon 
afterwards engaged 
in an unfortunate 
struggle with the 
powerful republic ol 
Venice, wliK'h relused 
him a passage for hi-> 
troops to Rome, and 
was forced to con¬ 
clude a truce in April, 

1508. Since the 
re]iublic seemed 
equally dangerous to 
Louis and Maxi- 
miliatp a treaty was 
signed at ('ambray 
on December loth, 

1508, when it was 
arranged that each 
party should recover 
from the republic the 
territories to whicli 
he laid claim. The 
Pope and King 
Ferdinand of Aragon 
joined the league, as well as some smaller 
rulers. In the spring of 1509 a powerlul 
Venetian army was in the field when the 
French advanced to the attack. Victory 
rested with the French arms, and each 
of the allies received the districts which 
he wished to occupy. Attempts of the 
Venetians to sejiarate the allies by formal 
olfers proved ineffectual. They succeeded, 
however, in regaining Padua by the help 
of the population. Shortly afterwards, 
King Maximilian, with a powerlul army, 
supported by French and Spaniardi», 

I z 


appeared before the cit^^ and began the 
siege, but discontent and want ol money 
linally forced him to abandon it. He 
maidied back to Germany and dismissed 
tJi(‘ greater })art of his army. Po])e 
Jnlms 11. also had obtained from Venice 
what he ^vanted. Ferdinand was invested 
with Najdes, and dcsiste<l lioin the 
struggle, so that now only France and King 
Maximilrm contmucd the war. 

In order to crush the opposition of the 
Pojie, their lormer ally, the two kings, 
supported by some cardinals, arranged to 
hold a general council 111 November, 15x0. 
It was actually summoned at Pisa, but 
Julius lorbadt the assembly, and on his 
part convened a 
l-ateran ( ouncil at 
Rome. The Pope 
had now allies in 
^Vnice and the Swiss; 
Ferdinand of Aragon 
also was a firm sup¬ 
porter. Thus the so- 
called “Holy League” 
was formed in order 
t(' drive out Louis. 
But the French again 
were victorious, and 
captured Brescia with 
terrible slaughter m 
1512. The Pope won 
over Henry ^TII. of 
Kngland for the 
League, and induced 
King Maximilian to 
make a truce at any 
rate with V(mice, so 
that Louis now had 
to trust to his own 
])ower alone. He 
once more won a 
decisive victory at 
Ravenna, but unfor¬ 
tunately, Gaston de 
Foix, the ^Tmthlul 
French commander, fell in it. The Pope, 
deeply concerned by the reverse, breathed 
.again when he learned that an army ol the 
Confederates had invaded Milan, and with 
the helj^ of Venice was driving the French 
out of the country. Maximilian Sforza, a 
son of Lodovico Sforza, now became duke 
of the territory, reduced by the loss of some 
districts. A new danger was threatening 
King Louis from Spain, where Ferdinand 
brought the kingdom of Navarre under his 
dominion. Tims the end of the year 1512 
shou'cd a much less favourable prospect. 
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BAYARD WOUNDED AT BRESCIA 


During the capture of the town of Brescia by the 
Freiicli in 1512 many brave deeds were witnessed, but 
they were all eclipsed by the exploit of Bayard, “ the 
knig:ht without fear and without reproach.'^' who de¬ 
fended a castle against an o^rerwhelming body of troops. 


88 
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However, Pope Julius, who had been 
the soul of the league, died in February, 
1513. Soon afterwards Louis concluded 
with his former bitter enemy, the republic 
of Venice, a treaty with regard to the joint 
conquest of Milan. The new Pope ot the 
family of the Medici, Leo X.. a determined 
enemy of the French, allied himselt 
against them with King Maximilian, 
Ferdinand, and Henry VIII., in order to 
offer lesistance to the combined power 
of Venice and France. After a jireliminary 
success the French were defeated on June 
6th, 1513, at Novara by the Swiss solduns 
of Slorza, and the Venetians now saw 
themselves abandoned by Louis. Picardy 
was overrun by an army of Henry VIIL, 


which, supported by German knights, con¬ 
quered the enemy in August and cap¬ 
tured Tournay. At the same time an army 
of Swiss wished to conquer Burgundy. 
But the French commander entered into a 
treaty with them - which the king did not 
ratify—and thus this thrc'atening danger 
was averted. Louis now tried to make 
terms with his enemies, and succeeded in 
doing so. Henry VIII. actually gave him 
the hand of his sister Mary. But on 
January ist, 1515, only three nionths after 
his marriage, Louis XII. died, deepiv 
mourned by his i>eople, and left his king¬ 
dom to Francis, Count of Angouleme, n 
great-grandson of their common ancestor. 
Louis of Orleans. Akmin Tille 







THROUGHOUT THE MIDDLE AGES 

By H. W. C. Davis, M.A. and Arihur D. Innes, M.A. 

ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN CONQUEST 
ALFRED AND THE SAXON KINGS 


W/E Egbert of Wessex, m tlie eaily 
^ years of the ninth century, engaged 
»n establishing what may be called a single 
suzerainty among the various Angle- 
Saxon kingdoms. But the ))rogrcss of 
the work begun by him was delayed by the 
descent of a new storm of invaders on the 
English coasts. The Nortlimeii, driven 
out from the Scandinavian countries by 
the love of adventure, the hope of booty, 
and repugnance to the centralising policy 
ol their native kings, began to plunder 
Northumbria at the close of the eighth 
century. Gradually their raids brought 
them further to the south, and in the 
year 832 their bands wintered foi the 
first time on English soil, in the Isle of 
She])pey. From that year to 878 the 
English kingdoms were lighting lor 
bare existence against ever increasing 
hosts, who came at first in tlu‘ ho])e ol 
plunder, and afterwards with the intention 
of founding a new state. 

England was not the only victim : 
on the coast of Ireland, and from the 
mouth of the Rhine to that ol the 


mouth of the Rhine to that ol the 
Garonne, the Northmen made 
The Fierce themselves felt as the worst 
Northmen peace in a jicriod 

1ft ftg ftft general anarchy; but in 
England they performed their work 
of destruction with special thoroughness. 
They destroyed the kingdoms of North¬ 
umbria, East Anglia, and Mercia, and 
Alfred the Great, who came to the throne 
of Wessex in 871, found it necessary to 


purchase a respite from the attacks which 
had brought his kingdom to th(^ last gasp. 
Alter seven years of incessant fighting, and 
a final victory at Ethandune. in 878, the 
young king divided England with his 
enemies. By the Treaty of Wedmore a 
TK r drawn from Reading to 

Alfred^ftftd P<>hit where the Ribble 

.. 1^ ta kes a western turn in the direc¬ 

tion of the sea was fixed as the 
boundary between the English and the 
DaiK's. Ill East Anglia the invaders 
loniK'd a kingdom under the rule ol 
(iiithiiim: m Eastern Mercia there arose 
a led(‘raliou ol five Danish boroughs. 
The rest ol the Danelaw was stdtled by 
smaller com mu c’ties organisi'd ui a re¬ 
publican mod(‘l. 

Alfred survived the treaty ol Wednifire 
Iv' mure than twenty years. This ]>enod 
he occupied ];artly in warlare against new 
bands ol I)aiu*s, jiartlv in the n*organisa- 
tion ol his shattered kingdom. The }>ains 
which he took to improve his army, by 
a stricter enlorcement ol the service and 
by calling out the ordinary militia m 
relays, bore fruit even in his own time. 
He secured Wessex and \^'Tst Mcrcia 
against .sudden raids ; he reannex^xl Essex 
and the town ol London. He also fortified 
boroughs as places ol refuge and posts of 
observation, and he was wisia* than most 
of his successors in his attempts to create 
a ])owerful navj for the defence of the 
English coasts. But his warlike exploits 
were eclipsed by those of his descendants. 
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and lie is more justly celelmited for lands which had been ceded at the Peace 
his endeavours to revive religion and ot Wedmore; and every stage of their 
education, lor his translations of such advance was marked by the establishment 
standard works as Boethius, Orosius, and of new strongholds and the restoration of 
Gregory’s ‘-Pastoral Care,” and, finally, an ordered government. Edward the Elder 

for hisVonnection witli the hrst English (000-925), aided by his sister Etholfleda, 

Chronicle, which aj)i)ears to have been the lady ol the Mercians, encroached 

comi)iled under his supervision. His code steadily upon the Danes m the midlands 
of laws, though no more than a summary of and the eastern counties. Before his 

custom and previous enactments with death the Five Boroughs and the kingdom 
some few improvements, is at once a of East Anglia had been incorporated with 
testimony to his care for the good ordei ol Wessex. Athelstan (925-940) is famous 
his kingdom, and a historical monument as the victor of Brunanbiirh, a battle 



AN EARLY TRIAL BY JURY IN THE TIME OF KING ALFRED 
In this picture the artist, Mr. C. W. Cope, R.A., depicts a trial by jury in the early days of English history. In his 
account of the reign of Alfred the Great, the historian Hume describes trial by jury as an institution “ admirable in 
itself and the best calculated for the preservation of liberty and the administration of justice that was ever devised by the 
wit of man.” Though trial by jury is generally supposed to have been founded by Alfred, the autliorities ai e now agreed 
that it was probably transplanted from Germany and introduced by the Saxons after their settlement in England 

of the first importance. It is doubtful which gave him ])osscssioii of Northumbria, 

whether he should be regarded as the Edmund the Magnificent (940-p4(>) crushed 

inventor of the administrative system a rebellion ol the Five Boroughs, conquered 

which we find in the later Anglo-Saxon Cumberland, and gave it to Malcolm, King 

l)eriod ; but his authentic acts are m of Scots, as the price of an alliance which 

themselves sufhcienl to place him among Englisli vanity magnilied into a submission, 

the heroes of the English nation. Under Edgar the Peaceful (958-976) and his 

The immediate successors of Alfred able minister, Dunstan, Archbishop of 

(900-978) were men of more than average Canterbury, there was at length a respite 

ability and resolution ; and it i.s less their from warfare. The chief energies of the 

fault than that of our authorities that the government were now devoted to Church 

men, apart from their deeds, live only as reforms, such as the enforcement of celi- 

shado^vs in the page of history. Step by bacy upon the clergy and the diffusion of a 

step they completed the reconquest of the strict monastic rule, and to the obliteration 
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(if tlie feud between the native English 
and the Scandinavian immigrants. At this 
point we may pause to survey the political 
institutions of the West 
Saxon state, which in 
this period reached their 
highest point of elabora¬ 
tion and efficiency. Unless 
their nature is clearly 
grasped, much of later 
English history cannot be 
understood, for the story 
of the English constitu¬ 
tion is one in which then' 
are no violent breaches 
with the past, and tlu' 
ninuence of West Saxon 
le gislation remains a living 
lorce in England long 
after the close of tin* 

Middle Ages. 

'J'lie English crown was 
1 egarded as the monopoly 
»>f the house of ( erdic—• 
fliat IS, the Wessex kings 
-—but it was admitted 
ilaif as bet\\(‘(jii tlu' mem¬ 
bers ot that lamily th(' nation might ex(M*- 
('ise the traditional right of election, and 
lhat an iiicomp('t(‘nt oi tyrannical king 
might alwa3's be dejiosed. But the jao- 
mineiit jiart taken by the 
crown in the stnigglewith 
the Danes, a brilliant 
seric's of conquests, and 
the moral support of the 
(duirch, gave to the W(‘st 
Saxon monaich of the 
limth centuiy a power as 
much greater in degree as 
it was more extensive m 
sphere than that of Ger¬ 
man tribal sovereigns. He 
had no standing army; 
l)iit a large body of thegns 
held land from him as the 
jirice of military service, 
and every freeman was 
bound to muster at his 
summons for a defensive 
war. He imposed no 
taxes, but his demesnes 
and customary dues suj)- 
plied him with ample 
resources for his ordinary 
needs. The old nobility of birth (eorls) 
had become extinct or had lost its former 
consequence ; and the king’s thegns, who 
now counted as nobles, were no mean 



EGBERT THE GREAT 
Duveii in his younger days to s# ek refuge at 
the Fiankish court, Egbert of Wessex there 
learned many lessons that woic valuable to 
him on his retin n to England He extended his 
kingdom, and fought the invading Notthmen. 


England south 
Humber was 
winch some, 
rcinescnted 



THE GREAT KING ALFRED 
The name and fame of King Alfred will never 
pass from the grateful remembrance of the 
English people. Born in 849, he was crowned at 
Winchester when twenty-tlirce years old, and 
for many years he fought against the Danes. 

Troiii the portr.iit i.i ttic Bo'llcnii Kibrarj at iKtnul 


counterpoise to the hereditary aldermen in 
whose hands the government of the more 
recently conquered provinces was allowed 

10 remain cs a concession 
to the spirit of local and 
tribal independence. Ab¬ 
solute, however, the king 
w^as not, in theory or m 
practice. A folk-moot of 
tile whole body of the 
freemen was impossible in 
a kingdom which exlemicd 
from the English CharuKil 
to th(' Scottish border, 
but in all matters of im- 
jxirtaiicc the king was 
bound to take tlie opinion 
ot his Wilaii, or vvise men 
- a council composed of 
aldermen, bishops, and 
king’s thegns. It w^as 
through tSis assembly 
that the national preroga¬ 
tive ot electing and depos¬ 
ing kings was exercised. 

For purposes oi local 
govenuTient the wffiole ol 
of the Mersey and tli(‘ 
(In ided into shires, ot 
such as Kent ruid Essex, 
kingdoms oi th(‘ so-cal](‘d 
HeptareJne period, others 
werti ])rovinc'^s of the 
old West Saxon state, 
wffiile a third class weie 
ol more recent ofigin, the 
cieation, as it would seem, 
oi Allred and his imme¬ 
diate successors. Kew 
old, each shin ])0‘‘se‘-s('d 

11 iolk-inoot Avlncli int t in 
full session three tunes in 
the year, to act i)aitly as 
a local parliament and 
partly as a law' conn. For 
judicial pur])oses it might 
b(' summoned speciall}^ at 
other seasons, w'hcii only 
those immediately inter¬ 
ested as judges or j)arties 
to the suits in progress 
were expected to atti'nd. 
The position of president 
m the shire-moot w^as 
shared by the bishop, the 

sheriff, ^or royal steward of the shire, 
and the alderman, wdio W'^as in theory 
elected by the Witan, but in practice 
was a hereditary oflicial. The sheriff 
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THE CELEBRATED “ALFRED JEWELIN THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM AT OXFORD 

This notable example of ancient cloisonne enamelling was found at Athelney in Somersetshire in and it is con¬ 

sidered possible that the jewel, or, at any rate, the enamelled part, was brought from the East, and is not an example 
of Saxon workmanship. Around its edge is the legend, “Aelfred mec heht gevv rcan ”—Alfred oidored me to be made. 

adnimistertid Iho royal demesnes, collected is the chief purpose for wliuh the villagv* 

the king’s customary dues in kind or money, community is recognised m Anglo-vSa\on 

and enforced the three primary obligations law. Yet there is (‘vidcnc'e to sliow that 

of the freeman—that is to say, ser\'i<'<^ m villages, vvliethei tlu'y still lemaiiu'd free, 

the field, rejiair of loi tresses, and mamten- or whethei they laid hdkm under the 

ance of bridges. The alderman led the dominion of a lord, vvf*re communities with 

The Primitive ^ tnily corporate feeling The common' 

e rimi ive received in field system of agru'ulture necessilaletl 

oMKe Law P^ViTiont the third penny of universal conformity to the traditional 

the profits arising from the methods .of cultivation ; and private 

'-hiie court. The shires were clivided into owners were ihus de])arred from making 

districts, known by tlie name of hundreds, special profits by the develoi)ment ot 

which appear to be in many cases ot great improved methods. Hence it was only by 

antiquit}^ representing the original settle- trade, and in the towns, that capital could 

ment ot a single clan or military unit. In be accumulated. Of towns there wene a 

the tenth century the hundred IS important fair number m the tenth centuiy ; and 

for ])uiposes of justice and ]K)lice. Minor we have evidence of some degree ot foreign 

disputes and infractions of the jieace were trade with Normandy, Flanders, and the 

settled in the monthly hundred court; Rhine lands. Hut the towns had been 

maletactors were ])ursiu'd the hue and founded, as a rule, more with a view to 
cry of all the lawiul imtii withm the military requirements than to the con- 

hundred. vcnicncc of buyers and sellers. Though 

The efforts of the hue and cry to suppress they received the privilege of 

wrongdoing were supplemented by a system . special law courts, managed by 

of sureties. Every lord was responsible their own portreeves, and of 

for his men, and the inferior ranks of the markets under the protection 

population botli in the country and in of the king’s special jieace, their pros- 

boroughs were divided into groups or perity developed slowly except in the 

tithings, in each of which each member was southern and eastern counties. Glouces- 

respoiisible for the good conduct of the ter, Winchester, and London were im- 

rest. Often the tithing was coincident portant as royal residences; Exeter, 

vvith a village. This system of frank-pledge Bristol, and London, possessed some 




ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN CONQUEST 

foreign trade, and Norwich was begin- system; a patriciate of ^‘lawmm appears 
ning to attain piospciity. But London to exercise considerable influence in the 
alone had any pretensions to influence Danish boroughs, and some of the eastern 
the policy of the government. sliircs arc divided, not into hundreds, 

In the institutions which we hava‘ lint into ridings and wapentakes, 
described there is nothing ot importance P>ut the Danes, althongli iiy no means 
rKriati^nity's ^^dlur such barbarians as their enemies would 

infltteAce ^ Roman or a Keltic have us believe, were inferior to the 

on Legislation And what is true ot English in political intelligence; their 

institutions is also true in the iusion with the Englis)^ race* w^as more 
main of private law, so tar as it is preserved imjiortant for its invigorating effect upon 
lor us in the legislation of Alfred and tlie national tyjie of cliararter tliaii for 
Ins descendants. No doubt Chtislianity any ciiaiiges of political theory which it 
brought with it soincj maxims of the Code luoduccd. It must, However, be re- 
and Digest—the law relating to ecclesi- memberofl that the struggle with the Danes 
astical persons and cases was constructed accelerated the growth ot a lenikmt y 
upon this foundation ; w'c may also trace towards feudalism wdiich was inherent m 
to th(' same source the right of testa- the English, as in all other Germanic 
mentary bequests of movable property, societies. During tho period of invasions 
and one form of real estate (“ bocland ”). „ it became increasingly common 

But the main substance of thecustomaiv forthepoor Ireeholder to ‘"corn- 

law is Germanic. In the districts colomsial mend*^ himselt and his land to 

by the Danes it received a Scandinavian the protection of a iiowerful lord, 

tinge, as the very name of the DaneLuv Society began to crystallise into grou])s, 
denotes; even under the rule ot Edgar within wdiich the Ijond of union was the tie 
there was no attempt to impose one um- of personal fuk lity to a common superior, 
form law upon the local courts. In the But, independently of the invasions, royal 
I )anelaw also we find some peculiar modi- policy and the natural pressure ol economic 
fications of the Teutonic administrative development did much to ])romote the 



THE CORONATION STONE OF EARLY ENGLISH KINGS 
This celebrated stone, on which some of England’s earliest kings were crowned, stands at Kingstou-oii^Thanies, 
in Surrey, and, as shown in the illustration, isprotected hy a stout iron railing. The kings crowned on this stone 
were Athelstan in 925, Edmund I. in 940, Edred in 946, Edward the Martyr in v)75, Ethelrcd II. in 978, and 
Edmund 11. in 1016. Under each of the columns surrounding the stone is a penny of one of the kinga mentioned. 
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growth of feudalism. The crown was 
always ready to utilise the feudal tie for 
purposes ol police, by making the lord 
responsible for the good conduct of his 
men ; and a bad harvest ])robably did as 
much as the worst of Danish raids to 
swell the ranks of the dependent class. 

The last and the worst of the conflicts 
with the Xortlimen had still to come. 
In 980, immediately after the accession of 
Edgar’s younger son, Ethelred the Un¬ 
ready—really Unrede, redeless or ill- 
advised- new hordes made their appear¬ 
ance on the English coast ; in ()oi 


geld ") was introduced. The subsequent 
attempts of ihc king to collect a fleet 
were frustrated bv the dissensions or 
treachery of his aldermen ; and when, in 
99^, Olaf Tryggvesson, king of Norway, 
and Sweyn Forkbeard, king of Denmark, 
descended upon England, with designs 
of conquest and lasting colonisation, they 
found tlie country an (‘asy jirey. Their shi])^ 
were repulsed from London by the valour 
of the citizens, and they were bribed by 
Ethelred to accept a truce ; but they 
withdrew from one point of the coasi, 
only to reap]icar u])on another. The 



EDGAR THE PEACEABLE BEING ROWED DOWN THE DEE BY EIGHT TRIBUTARY PRINCES 
Known as the Peaceable, King Edgar brought a time of tranquillity to his kingdom to which it had long been a 
stranger. He reigned for thirteen years before his coronation took place, and it is said that when he visited Ch 3 ster 
shortly after the ceremony, he was rowed on the Dee from the city to the Minster of St. John by his eight vassal 
princes, Kenneth of Scotland, Malcolm of Cumberland, Maccus of the Isles, and five Welsh princes Edgar was 
canonised after his death, at the age of thirty-two years, and miracles are said to have been worked at his shrine. 


Brihtnoth, the heroic alderman of Essex, 
was defeated and slain at Maldoii by 
Norwegian })iratos, his household thegns 
tailing to a man around the body ot their 
lord. Their loyalty inspired the noblest of 
Anglo-Saxon ballads, and presaged success 
lor their country in the coming struggle : 

Mind shall the harder be, heart .shall the 
keener be, 

Mood shall the more be, as our might lessens. 
But the sequel was not worthy of the pre¬ 
lude. Ethelred made peace with the 
invaders, giving them a bribe of ten 
thousand pounds of silver, and thus the 
fatal practice of paying blackmail Dane- 
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centra] government lay in the liands ol 
Mercian favourites, who were mistrusted 
by the men of other ])rovinces. 

Combined ])reparations for defence wer(‘ 
frustrated by provincial jealousies and b> 
the shortsighted selfishness of the shire 
militias, who would arm only to defend 
their own homes. The English foot soldieis, 
moreover, toiled vainly in pursuit of the 
marauders, who seldom failed to obtain 
horses when they disembarked. Such was 
the discouragement of the English that 
small bands of Danes roamed freely 
through the length and breadth of the 
kingdom. Again and again the country 




V ilentiTK 

THE MILLENARY STATUE OF ALFRED THE GREAT AT WINCHESTER 
The thousandth anniversary of Alfred’s death was celebrated •n IflOl at Winchester, England’s ancient capital, and 
this striking statue of the great king, the work of the well-known sculptor, Mr. William Thornycroft, was then erected , 
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WILJLIAM THE CONQUEROR 
A natural son of Robert, Duke of Normandy, the Conqueror 
was born at Falaise in 1027 and in 1060 invaded England. 


was oppressed with taxes 
to provide new Danegelds, 
which resulted in encourag¬ 
ing new visits. 

In 1002 the English king 
sought to strengthen an 
alliance with Richard II. 
ot Normandy by marrying 
Emma, the sister of the 
duke; he was successful 
in his immediate object ol 
excluding the pirates from 
the harbours of this Scan¬ 
dinavian colony, which had 
enjoyed since the year 912 
a recognised position as a 
dependency ol the crown of 
France. The later results 
of the Norman alliance 
were portentous, and it 
at once produced a new 
phase in the Danish wars. 
The marriage emboldened 
Ethelred to command the 
massacre of St. Brice’s Day 
-- November nth, 1002—- 
in which a number ol 
the more recent Danish 
settlers in England were 
slaughtered during a time 
ol truce. But Sweyn, now 
king of Denmark, returned 
with an overwhelming force 
to avenge his countrymen ; 
a.nd a protracted war ended 
with the flight of Ethelred 
to Normandy in 1014 and 
the prostration of his king- 
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dom at the feet of Sweyn. The death of the 
conqueror in the same year enabled Ethel¬ 
red to return and continue the struggle 
till his death in 1016. His son and successor, 
Edmund Ironsides, proved a warrior of no 
mean skill and fortune, but met his equal 
m Knut, or Canute, the son of Sweyn, 
and died, worn out, ])erhaps, with the 
strain ot five pitched battles in six months, 
at the moment when his enemies had been 
forced to compromise with him for the par- 
t it ion of the kingdom. Upon his death 
Canute was elected king by the Witan, 
since all were weary of a struggle which 
now seemed hopeless. The remaining 
children ol Ethelred and Emma found a 
shelter at the Norman court. 

Under Canute and his sons Harold and 
Hartliacnut (loib-ioqi), England became 
the leading province in a Scandinavian 


cm])ire, which included Norw^av, Denmark, 



THE CORONATION OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 
The coronation of the Conqueror at Westminster Abbey on Christmas Day, 1066, 
witnessed an outburst of ill-feeling between the two peoples. When the Saxons 
within the Abbey shouted their assent to the coronation, according to time- 
honoured custom, the Normans outside mistook the noise for an attack on their 
leader and set upon them. The nobility rushed from the Abbey in alarm, and 
it was with considerable difficulty that William was able to quell the tumult. 

From il>c picture by John Cross 
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THE NORMAN CONQUEST OF ENGLAND TOLD IN THE BAYECJX TAPESTRY 
The extraordinary piece of needlework, 211 feet lon^r, known as the Baycux Tapestry, from which the above xlluptratidns 
are reproduced, is said to have been worked by, or under the superintendence of, Matilda, the Conqueror s queen. 
It contSra detailed^ r^ of the events connected witfi the invasion and conquest of Engfand, and it is 

now pSserved 111 th^ Library Museum at Bayeux, where it had for centuries been kept in the Cathedral, to which 
Matilda had pVseited it. Asa historical document the tapestry is of the utmost value and it is v/onderfully preserved. 
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and the south of Sweden. In Europe 
Canute held a position second only to that 
of the Emperor Conrad II. ; and by his 
presence at Rome on the occasion of 
Conrad's coronation in 1027 the Danish 
sovereign proclaimed his desire for friend¬ 
ship and peaceful intercourse with the 
chiefs of Christendom. He aspired to 
complete the conquest of Scandinavia, 
but it was in England lhat he lixed his 
residence. Norway and Denmark were 
left to be ruled by his sons or other 
virero;ys, and he attempted to civilise 
these countries on the English model. He 
endeavoured, not without success, to win 
the favour of his English subjects, dis¬ 


and Harold, son of Godwin. It appears 
that he resisted the temptation of colonis¬ 
ing England with his countrymen. The 
acts of treachery and injustice with which 
he IS charged fell entirely on the few great 
families which were dangerousl}/ powerful. 
But his early death, in 1035, fhc un¬ 
popularity of his sons snapped the tie with 
Scandinavia. On the death of Harthaenut, 
in 1042, there being no obvious Danish can¬ 
didate for the vacant throne, Edward, the 
sole surviving son of Ethclred, was recalled 
from Normandy and elected by the Witan, 
acting under the suggestion of Earl Godwin. 

From this point to the year 1066, the 
government was in dis]nite bedween the 



RIVALS FOR ENGLISH TERRITORY EUiVlUND IRONSIDES AND CANUTE 


These two men, Edmund Ironsides and Canute, were engaged in a bitter struggle for the possession of English 
territory, and the outcome of the duel was that the country was partitioned between them in 1016 . On the death 
of Edmund, Canute was proclaimed king of all England, which became the leading province in a Scandinavian empire. 


missed the greater part of his fleet, 
retaining only a small force of huscarls as 
a bodyguard, enforced the best laws of 
his predecessors, and, as his position 
became better established, relied more and 
more upon Englishmen as his assistants. 
Of the four great earldoms into which he 
divided England, the most important, that 
of Wessex, was entrusted to the English¬ 
man, Godwin. 

The introduction of regular taxation 
was his one unpopular measure. Under 
the name of Dancgeld he introduced 
an impost of 2s. on the hide of land (120 
acres); but the tax was continued by his 
English successors, Edward the Confessor, 


house of Godwin and the rival house of 
Mercia. The king was a puppet in the 
hands of these two families ; he had little 
taste for political affairs, made it his chief 
ambition to provide for his Norman 
favourites, and incidentally earned the 
title of Confessor by attempting to infuse 
something of the austere Norman discipline 
into the degenerate English Church. He 
married Godwin's daughter, and lent him¬ 
self to that ambitious statesman’s plans of 
sell-aggrandisement. Earldoms old and 
new were conferred upon the queen’s 
relations, until only Mercia and North¬ 
umbria lay beyond the range of Godwin’s 
influence. But the king chafed against 
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THE GREAT BATTLE OF SENLAC, NEAR HASTINGS. IN THE YEAR 1066 
Important issues for England were at stake in the great battle of Senlac. near Hastings, which was fongfat on 
October 14th, 1066. Lanmne on the shores of this country, William I., Duke ofNormandy, was determined to brmg the 
kingdom of England under ms power, and leading his great army to Senlac he awaited the attack of King Harold. In 
the battle which ensued the English troops were overthrown. Harold and his two brave brothers fell with many of their 
faithful followers. One of the first acts of William the Conqueror after his coronation was to build a convent at Senlac. 
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the yoke and resented the attempts of 
Godwin to deprive him of his Norman 
favourites. In the middle of the reign, 
in 1051, the earl and his family were expelled 
by a coalition between Edward and the 
house of Mercia. Godwin returned in a 
few months, leading a host which lie had 
raised by the help of his allies, the King of 
Leinster and the Count at Flanders. 

In the meantime the king had received a 
visit fi'om his cousin, William the Bastard, 
Duke of Normandy, and this prince had 
obtained promises of the reversion of the 
English crown, which, although destitute 
of any legal value, sufficed to mark him 
out as the future rival of the house of 
Godwin. The West Saxon earl signalised 
his return to povv’er by expelling the most 
dangerous of the loreign favourites, but 
compromised himself in the eyes of the 
devout by substituting an English arch¬ 
bishop, Stigand by name, lor the Norman 
nominee of the king. It was a mistake, 
for which he partially atoned by adopting 
a conciliatory atlilude towards his Mercian 
rival. But his son Harold, who succeeded 


by the imminence of Edward’s death, he 
reversed his policy, allowed the Northum- 
])rians to expel Tostig, and acquiesced in 
their choice of an earl from the Mercian 
lamily. Haiold was still stiong enough to 
procure his own election by the Witan, when 
the Confessor died without issue on J anuary 
5th, 1066. But he was accepted only as 
an alternativ^e to the dreaded Norman. 

He was attacked almost simultaneously 
from two quarters: from the north by the 
exile Tostig and Tostig’s brother m arms, 
Harald Hardrada, the king of Norway; Irom 
the south b}^ William of Normandy, who 
came, supported by the blessing of the Pope 
and the treasures ot his father-in-law, tlie 
Count of Flanders, to reform the English 
Chun'h and to claim the inheritance ot 
the Conlesbor. Over the northern army 
Harold won a sign ad victory at .St am lord 
Bridge ; Tostig and the king of Norway 
were left uj[M)n the held. But at the battle 
of Senlac. unsupported by the northern 
earls, Harold fell in his turn before the 
Norman duke. The country was paralysed 
by a disaster which probably affected 



THE BURIAL OF HAROLD OF WESSEX AFTER THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS 























WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR GRANTING A CHARTER TO THE CITIZENS OF LONDON 
This illustration, from the painting: by Mr. Seymour Lucas, R.A., in the Royal E>chang:e, represents the moment 
when William the Conqueror, attended by his queen and surrounded by his bishops and nobles, is handing the 
The architecture is taken from the Chapel of the Pyx at Westminster, which is generally 
- . — - Mle the costume is taken from the Bayeux Tapestry. 


charter to Godfrey. ----- ^ -^ ^ .... 

accepted as having been built before the Norman Conquest, whil 
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SSItHam t]^e Coitdueror 

S)ci>ctASe9 a Scnvlbttvpota^ 


Tills «'stuiiilc of tlio (har.uUr of the ( oiuiueror, ftoin tlio pen of one who knew him persoii.illy, 
is tiken fiotn th<' An^ilo S.i\on ( hronu le. tlu earliest history written in tlie l,nj|lisli !>iiit;ii 
.ind theeirlust leriwculir riioul of nitioiitl Tientsin nioilorn 1-iirope I lie name of the lulhor 
Is not ifivt n blit there is stroiijf « vnUn. e to show tint in its orif^inal torni it w is nmlertaken at the 
snuijesticin of K.nn' Alfred, .nnl that so ne p.irts of it were u'tiiall> writien hr Inni Conipili tl in the 
form of i hook ot ami tls, tin ( hroiiic le is bii|j|>osed to iiav* been hetinn about SftJ, it Wimhestir, 
tlie lapitil of the West S.ivni kin^doni. and contiiuHil by various tlironielers down to 1151. 


If anv would know what manner of man Kinj> William was, the Rlory he 
* obtained and of how many lands he w as lord, then w ill we desei ibe him as 
\v<‘ have known him, we, who have looked upon Inrn, and who once lived in 
his court. This King William, of whom we are speaking, was a very wnse 
and a great man, and more honoured and more j)owerful than any of his 
jirtslecessors. lie was mild to those good men who loved God, but severe 
beyond measure towards those who withstood his will. He founded a noble 
monastery on llie spot wheie (lod ptTnntted him to contpier Ivngland, and 
he established monks in it, and he made it very rich. In his days the great 
monastery at Canterbury w'as built, and many others also throughout Hng- 
land. King William w.is also held in much revereiK‘e ; he wore his crown 
three tinu^s every year v\ hen he was in Kngland : at Easter he wore it at Win¬ 
chester, at Pentecost at Westminster, and at Christmas at Cdoucester. And 
at these times, all the men of England were with liim, archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, an<i earls, tlianes, and knights. So also was he a very stern and a 
wrathful man, so that none durst do anything against his will, and he kept 
in prisfm those earls who acted against his pleasure. He removed bishops 
from their sees and abbots from tlieir oil ices, and he impiisoned thanes, and 
at length he spared not his own brother Odo. 

A mongst other things, the good order that William e.stablished is not to 
^ he forgotten ; it was such that any man, w-ho was liimself aught, might 
travel over the kingdom with a bo.som-fnil of gold nnmolesteil; and no man 
(.lurst kill another, how ev er great the injury he might have received from him. 
He reigned over luiglaiid, and being sharp-sighted to his own interest, he 
surveyed the kingdcmi so thoroughly that there was not a single hide of land 
throughout the w hole of w'hich he knew not the possession, and how' iniu'li 
it was worth, and this he afterwards enteicd in his register. The land ot 
the Britons (\\ ales) was under his sway, and he built c.isiles therein ; more¬ 
over, he had inll dominion over the Isle of Mann (Anglesea) : Scotland .ilso 
was subject to him from his great strength; the land of Normandy was his 
by inheritance, and he possessed the earldom of Maine ; and had he lived 
two )ears longer he would have subdued Ireland by his prowess, and that 
without a battle. 'Pinly there was much trouble in these times, and verv 
great distress ; he caused castles to be built and opjiressed the poor. The 
king was also of great sternness, and he took trom his subjects many marks 
of .gold, and many hundred pounds of silver, and this, either vvitli or withonL 
right, and W'ith little need. He was given to avarice and greedily loved gam. 
He made large forests for the deer, and enacted laws theiewilh, so that w ho- 
ever killed a liart or a liind should be blinded. As he forbacle killing the 
deer, .soalso the boars ; and he loved the tall .stags as if he were their tathc^r. 
He also appointed concerning the hares, th.it they should go free. 

"yHE ridi ('omplained and the poor murmured, but he was so sturdy that he 
^ recked naught of them ; they must w'ill all ih.at the king willed, if they 
would live ; or would keep their lands ; or would hold their possessions ; or 
would be maintained in their rights. Alas ! that any man should so e.xalt 
himself, and carry himself in his pride over all ’ May Almighty God show 
mercy to his scml, and grant him the forgiveness ot his sins! We have 
written concerning him these things, both gcxid and bad, that virtuous men 
might follow’ .after the good and wholly avoid the evil, and might go in the 
way that leadeth to the kingdom of heaven. 

































































Mortal, eit’^ctf Earl ©rNoitiminbna in place oi 'lo&U({; j Uaiold mediates witli the nuncios ol the election 
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strict letter of the law, to endow with 
English lands an army of between 5,000 
and 6,000 Norman knights. His conquest, 
unlike that of Canute, swept away tlie 
native ruling class, and put in its place an 
alien aristocracy, permeated with the spirit 
of continental feudalism, unacquainted 
with the language and traditions of their 
social inferiors, ar.d seldom restrained from 


lawless violence by motives of piety or 
})rudence. Fortunately for the future of 

nation, the Anglo - Norman 
nobility was almost as danger- 


How William 


ous to its master as to the 


Safeguarded 
his Subjects English, and William 

^\as constrained to hold it m check by 
measures which directly and indirectly 
safeguarded his new subjects. Though 
he yielded to the theory that all land¬ 
holders, as such, wore entitled to civil 
jurisdiction over their 'fre(‘ and unfivc 
tenants, he maintained tlie courts of the 
shire and hundred, and kejit a tight hold 
on eases of a capital nature. He was 
chary of granting compact estates which 
might develop into principalities: the 
earldoms of Kent, Cornwall, Shrewsbury, 


Hereford, and ,Chester, and the episcopal 
palatinate cf Durham, were created either 
in favour of his own kinsmen or for the 
protection of the frontiers against the 
Scots and Welsh. The enormous grants 
of land which he conferred upon others of 
his followers were composed of widely 
scattered manors ; and m every shire the 
office of the sluTiff was maintained as a 
check upon the feudatories. The great 
olficial earldoms weic abolished, and those 
which he created carru'd with them no 
rights (wcejit over siiigUi shires. 

In the central government there was a 
carelul avoidance of the a])])earaiice of 
change. The Conqueror promised at his 
accession to observe the law ot Edward. 
Ihe promise was substanlially fulfilh'd 
so lar as the j^avatc and criminal law was 
conccriu'd; wluae thes(', were changed, 
for exam])le by the abolition of the death 
penalty, the change was jKipiilar. With 
regard to the central government the 
promise could not be kc])t. The relation 
of the crown to the most important ot 
its subjects was compUdely changed; 
those wlio had been primarily national 



THE TRAGIC DEATH OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 
Visiting; Normandy in 1087, to deal with the French barons who had been making inroads into his dominions, William 
was riding down the steep street of ihe town of Mantes on the Seine, when his horse stumbled, throwing him against 
the high pommel of the saddle. Realising that the injury was serious, he requested that he might be carried to 
Roudd and laid in the monastery of St. Gervais, where he died on September 0th, 1087, at the age of sixty-one. In the 
above picture he is seen lying where he was stripped by the robber servants who watched him during his last hours. 

1 I oil) a drawing by Sir John Gilbert, K A. 
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FITZ-ARTHUR FORBIDDING THE BURIAL OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 
The body of the Conqueror was taken to Caen, for burial in the inona'teiy of St. Stephen. Mass had been celebrated, the 
corpse placed on the bier, and thepaneg’yric on the deceased pronounced by the Bishop of Evrenx, when Ascehn Fitz-Arthur, 
who had often complained of the Conqueror's dealings with him, declared that ilie man who had just been praised was a 
robber “ The very land on which you stand is mine,” said he, “ by violence he took it from my father, and, in the name 
'if God, I forbid you to bury him in it.” Although this protest failed, William’s remains were not allowed to rest in peace. 

officials were now ieudal tenants ol the ever allerwards nplu^ld, and ]Moved a 
king. The royal court ot justice became valuable saleguard against leudal re])els. 


ieudal in composition, law. and ])rocedure. 
For the Witan was substituted the Mag¬ 
num Concilium, to which all tenants in 
chiet wen^ summoned. The new body 
had little influence upon the go'^wnment, 
and served nioie as a means of publishing 
the king's will and obtaining the assent 
of his .subjects to resolutions whicli he had 
framed without their help than as a con- 
, . stitutional check. The revenue, 

r ^r*"^*** too, became leiukd in its cha- 

^ racter. Though Danegelds were 

Conqueror 

and dues must have formed at k'ast an 
(‘qually important item in the royal l udget. 
Tt is true that the Conqueror declined to 
con.sider his power as solely ieudal m 
its chaiacter. In the yeai 1086 he sum¬ 
moned all the principal landowners of 
England, whether tenants-in-chiet or not, 
to a moot at Salisbury, which reminds 
us of a Frankish May-field, and the 
assembled host was constrained to swear 
allegiance to the king as against all other 
lords. The principle thus enunciated was 


ever allerwards uplufld, and ]noved a 
valuable saleguard against leudal reliels. 
Ihit neither the Concpieror nor his suc¬ 
cessors v\er(' completely succt'ssful in com¬ 
bating the theory that tin* allegiance of 
tenant^ in chiet was Hmted by the terms 
ol their leudal contract. 

Th(‘ conditi ’ ol the English Church 
had furnished a jiretext for the Conquest, 
and it wns thendoie natural that William 
-•hoiild eiicouiage such icforms as would 
bring the English clergy into line with 
their biethreii ol the Continent. In his 
Jii>t stiqis towards this end he invited or 
tolerated lh(‘ assistance ot papal legatas. 
Ihit alter T070, Lanfranc, who re])laccd 
the schismatic Stigand m the primacy, was 
tlie chiet counsellor ot the ('rown in 
ecclesiastical matteis. A native ol Pavia, 
and traiii»‘d originally as a lawyer, Lan- 
frauc migrated m early life to Kormandy 
and entered the' monastery at Bee, a 
house which had been largely instrumental 
in relorming the Norman Church accord¬ 
ing to Cluniac ideas. A statesman rather 
than a saint, Laiifranc showed perhaps 
move vigour than justice in his dealings 
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with the English clerg3^ Native prelates 
were deposed whenever possible and 
Normans wwe nominated in their place : 
but in general his measures were well 
conceived and adapted to the peculiar 
circumstances ot England. While he in¬ 
sisted on the celibacy of the regular clergy, 

, he did not require those paio- 
Lanfranc s pnosts who were aheady 

Greatest niarricd to i*nt away their 
Reform only made it illegnl 

for the Rsl to contract inariiage in the 
future. His most momentous udorm was 
the so]>aration of the ecclesiastical Irom 
the ]a\' (.ourts. Hitherto the lnsho])s had 
sat in tin* shire courts to try spinliial cases, 
and the result had been a scandalous 
intermixtur<' ot the c.inon and the eommon 
law. Henct lorth all cas<‘s 
wlueh coneerned the enre 
of souls to be trierl 

before the bishop or arch¬ 
deacon sitting without 
Jay assessors. The result 
was to create a chain ol 
new tr 11)u n a 1 s whicli 
steadily encroacliecl upon 
the jurisdiction ol thi‘ 
lay courts, and causcvl 
the greatest of the 
mediaeval conflicts be¬ 
tween the Enelish (diurcli 
and Slate. 1 . an franc 
however, can hardly b(‘ 
blami'd for the distant 
elfi'cts ot a measure will ell 
w'as primarih' intended 
to distMitanglc the Churcli 
from secular mteacsts 
The concordat which lie 
and William established 
between! the Chureli and 
State IS a jiroof ot tlie andibishop’s 
moderation. Tt provided that nothing 
should be done m any episco])al synod 
or council wdtliont the king’s consent, 
and that no tenants in chict should be 
excommunicated except by tin* royal 
command. 

A fnither clause* is significant of the 
change which the Clnmac movement had 
produced in the position ot tlie clergy. 
William insisted that no Pope should be* 
acknowledged in England, and that no 
papal legates or letters should lie received 
without his ])ermissi()ii. He had cause to 
make these stipulations for Gregory VIE 
claimed an oath of allegiance to ilw papacy 
in return for the support which, as a 
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cardinal, he had given to William’s enter¬ 
prise. The demand was refused. William 
promised to fulfil all the obligations which 
had been recognised by his predecessors, 
but would go no further, and (iregory 
w^as prudent enough not to press his 
])omt. But the abstract pretensions of the 
]>apacy, howTver cautiously they might 
be applied to particular cases, wore 'still 
.sufficient to lustify William’s uneasiness. 

The Concjiieror died in 1087 from the 
c‘ff(*cts ol an accident during the sack ot 
Mantes, a (rontier town ot Franco. He 
was succeeded in Normandy by his son 
Robert, who had b(*en a headstrong 
subject and jirovcd a feeble rulei. In 
England the influcmce of Lanfranc and 
tin* expressed washes of the fVmquoror jiro- 
cuiecl the lecognitioii 
ot Robert’s yonng('r 
brother, William Rnlus. 
A feud betw'een the two 
brothers was the natural 
consequence ol a parti¬ 
tion which both resentcxl. 
In England th('re were 
conspiracies to rcjflace 
William by his brotlna-, 
and the king retaliated 
l)y invading Norma.ndy. 
The struggle (aided m 
IOC)!’), w'luni Rol/ort, m 
order to provide himsc'if 
with funds for tlie First 
( nisade, mortgaged Nor- 
inaiidv to his brother. 
Ruins w'cLs now^ at hlieily 
to engagi' in wald S( h(*mes 
for tile mcoijioiation ot 
France watli Normandyn 
Ihit a chance arrow^ 
])nl an end to his career 
as he was hunting m the NTwv Forest 
m 1100 ; and 111 Robert’s absence Henry 
Beauclerk, the third son ol the Conqueror, 
obtained tlie recognition of his title from 
the English Church and nobles. Tlu* 

new' king inherited from his brother two 

domestic problems. Rufus had 
The Hard j^oth the baronage 

^ and the Church. In his deal- 
” ings witli the former he had 

insisted on regarding feudal grants as 
conferring only a life estate, had demanded 
extortionate reliefs as the price ol con¬ 
firming heirs in the lands of their ancestors, 
and had abused the rights of wardship aiicl 
marriage which a feudal lord possessed over 
his infant and female tenants. Vacant 



RUFUS. KING WILLIAM II 


The second son of the Conqueror, William II , 
known as Rufus, succeeded his father on the 
throne of England in 10.s7. Hewasof asavago 
and unrestrained nature, and showed lesp^ct 
neither for the baronage nor for the Church. 



THE NORMAN PERIOD IN ENGLAND 


bishoprics and abbacies ho had insisted on 
treating as tlioiigh tliey \v(‘ro csclu'ated 
fiefs : he had a])})ro])natod tlieir revenues, 
prolonged the vacancies and demanded, 
under tlie nanu' of a reliel, large sums 
Irom those whom he eventually a]j])oint<ul. 
(duef among the prelermeiits which he had 
exploited was the see of Canterbury, left 
v acant by the death of Laniranc in to.S(). 
A fit of sick-bed repentance led him, m 
1003, to apj)oint the saintly Anselm of B(h' 
as Lanfranc's successor. He had, however, 
afterwards repented of his re])entance. h'or 
Anselm, in his character of tenant in chief. 


of Helesme. who^e head, the Karl of 
Shrewsbury, was the rallyinr>,“]v)int of the 
(hs^iffected barons. 

As mu('l) a loieignor as Ins father and 
Rufus had l)een. Henr\ still contrived to 
( onnhaM the native English by a maiiiag(^ 
with Matilda ol Srotland, the niece of 
Edgar Alhehng, and a lineal ilescendant 
ot Allied the (beet by reviving he courts 
of sliire and hundired wl irh haidal usurpa¬ 
tion had been iiinUM'iniiiing, and by taking 
stern but ne( essarv' measure's for the 
maintenance of the imblic peace. His 
hand tell heavilv njioii insubordinate 



THE DEATH OF WILLIAM RUFUS WHILE HUNTING THE NEW FOREST 


The exact circumstances attending the death of William Rufus are shrouded n. mystery. On August ;ird, 11 Of), 
he was hunting in the New Forest with Su Walter Tyrrel, a Norman knight, who, so the story goes, anxious to display 
his skill, shot an arrow at a stag that had suddmily started up near them; the aiiow, glancing fiom a tree, struck the 
king in the breast and instantly killed him It has been asserted that Tyri el intentionally killed the king, while William’s 
death has also been attributed to an aggrieved peasant The king’s body wos buried in St. Swithin s, Winchester. 

J join tl,. j. iitil\ , i-j 1 I l.iU'T V 


was later exposed to incessant ])crseciitions 
from the Curia Regis, or loyal conii, and 
went info a voluntary exile in i()f)7. 
Henry’s first measures were designtxl to 
conciliate the classes whom his latlier luul 
offendt'd. He recalled Anselm, and issued 
a charter ot liberties in winch lie promised 
to the Church her formei freedom, to the 
barons a jusl as‘^essm('iit of their feudal 
liabilities, and to the jicoplc in general tlie 
restoration of the law ol Edward. He was 
thus enabled to defeat an attemjit to 
bring in his brother Robert as a counter¬ 
claimant, and to expel the unruly house 


liaroiis an<l moie vulg.u mal(*lactors. He 
(‘\(‘('uled lusticc on them not merely 
through the Cuiia Regis, but als(; 
through iliuerant judges w'liom he sent on 
circuit through the shires to hold extra¬ 
ordinary assizes 111 the local courts. 

Tli(' repression of feudal independence 
was much fanhiated by the conquest of 
Normandv. The single victory of Tinche- 
brai in iioh gav’e the king the possession 
of liis brother’s person and the duchy. 
Robert jiassed the remainder of his life 
in English prisons. The English baronage 
lost their best ally and the asylum on 
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which they had always counted in the the struggle to obtain, suj^plied the model 
event of their rebellions'* proving un- for the Concordat of Worms in 1122, which 
successful. Normandy, however, proved finally terminated the long war of investr 
an expensive acquisition. Until the death tures between the papacy and empire. It 
nf Qnn wniinm (iid not prevent furthci 


of Robert’s son, William 
Clito, in 1127, the victor 
was never tree from the 
danger of Norman rebel¬ 
lions aided by French 
gold and armies. Hence 
England was heavily 
taxed for Henry’s foreign 
policy, and the greatness 
ol his needs lecl to the 
cstaldishmcnt of an im- 
]noved financial system, 
('entnng in the Exchequer, 
to which the royal sheriffs 
rendered a halt-yearly 
account of the taxes, the 
])rocceds ol the law ('ourts 
and demesnes, and the 
other sources of profit 
accruing from their shires. 



HENRY I.. KING OF ENGLAND 


The relations of Henry He was the younger brother of William Rufus 


conflicts between Henry 
and the Church. In 
his later years he wa^ 
harassed by the o])posi- 
tion ol the Pope, and o' 
a section among his own 
clergy, to that [lart of the 
Concpieror’s ecclesiastical 
settlement which affected 
the power of the Pope. 
He made, however, stren* 
nous and partially siir- 
cessfnl efforts to check 
the growing jiractico ot 
appi'als to Rom(\ 

The catastro])]i(‘ of the 
White Ship rol)bed him 
of his only son, and his 
death, in 1135, Eng¬ 
land and Normandy in 


Chui ch were whom he succeeded on the throne of England 1 ) 0 t W O e 11 


troubled by the question 
ol inv(‘stitures, w h i c li 


in nOO, King Henry died suddenly at Angers 
in Normandy, and was buried at Reading. 


claimants. On more than 
one occasion fhmry liad 


had ansen on the continent long betore exacted from his barons an oath ol allegi- 
1100. but was first raised in England by anre to his daughter Mulilda, th(‘ widow 
Aichbishop Anselm after his return from ot the Emperor Henry V.,who had been 


<‘\ile. The conflict was 
< (>nduct('d without per¬ 
sonal biltoriK'ss. But 
Anselm udiised to d^'part 
u hau’s-hreadth Irom the 
pobey erqoined upon him 
by the j)a|)acy, and Henry 
dtH lined to renounce his 
claim u])on tlic allegiance 
ol the bishojis. A com¬ 
promise was, howex^u, 
arranged with the Po])e’s 
sanction after Anselm liad 
endured a second exile 
ol four years’ duration 
(IT03-1106) rather than 
acknowledge the bisho]:)s 
invested by the king. 
Henry renounced the 
claim to invest newly 



married m 1129 to 
f (hiolfrey ol Anjou. But 
the prospect of a female 
^ sovereign witli an 
p Ang«‘vm husl)and was 
equally displeasing to tlu‘ 
Normans and the baig- 
] lish. The majority of 1]u‘ 
:‘j barons on both sides of 


th(i Channel |:)referred 
the claim ol Ste})h(*ri ol 
y Boulogne, who was, 
^ through his mother, a 
grandson of the Con¬ 
queror, well known, 
moreover, in England 
and Normandy, and a 


model of knightly excel¬ 
lence. Th(‘ precarious¬ 
ness of his position as an 


WCLIIIX LV. MATILDA, QUEEN OF HENRY I. poMUOii ub uii 

appointed prelates with Eadgyth, better known as Matilda, the queen elective Sovereign was. 
the insignia of s})iritual of Henry i., was the daughter of Malcolm, however, the strongest 

office, but retained his Scotland and of Margaret, | ^ j favour. 

f . 1 + f 4 .. grand-daught#T of Edmund Ironsides, Er , ^ cv v u i. 


t •111' . grana-uauKHiFr 

former lights of patron¬ 
age and feudal service practically un 
diminished. This compromise, thougl 
leaving the Church as far as ever from the 
freedom which it had been the object of 


The barons and tne 
Church alike sold their allegiance to him 
on conditions. He w^as expected to abate 
the rigid autocracy which his predecessor 
had established, to restore to the 
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Cliurch her freedomof jurisdictions 
and elections, to leave the great 
feudatories practically sovereign in their 
fiefs. ‘ Disputes naturally 
arose as to the fulfilment 
of a. compact so one¬ 
sided ; dis])utos engen¬ 
dered cons|iiracies, and 
in his efforts to forestall 
tlu; conspirators Stephen 
offended those men who 
were the mainstay of his 
government. He arrested 
and despoiled Bisho]) 

Roger ol Salisbury, tl^e 
great justiciar to whom 
the administrative re- 
lorms ot Henry 1 . had 
beer. due. The cause 
of Roger was warmly 
espoused . by his lei low 
churchmen, and lui nishecl 
a convenient jiretext to 
discontented barons. 

Matilda was invited to 
England in 1139; with 
the help of lier half- 
brother, Earl Robert of (doucesto 
gained pos.session of 
of country in and 
valley, and castles 
name by rebels 
throughout the 
length and 
breadth of Eng¬ 
land. Mdiile 
Stephen hurried 
distractedly Irom 
castle to castle, 
and wasted 111 
small enterprises 
the men and 
money which 
might have suf¬ 
ficed for a deci¬ 
sive campaign, 
the northern 
shires fell into 
the hands of 
David of Scot¬ 
land, and the 
great feudatories 
sold their services 
alternately to 
him and to the 
empress, gaining 
new lands and 
new. powers of 
jurisdiction by 
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STEPHEN, KING OF ENGLAND 
Helped to the throne by his personal popularity 
on the death of Henrv I. in 1135, Stephen, son 
of the Conqueror’s oaughter, Adela, did not 
remain in favour, and had to acknowledge 
Matilda’s son Henry as heir to the throne. 

she 

a considerable tract 
around the Severn ‘ 
wore hold m her 



QUEfeN^MAUD"*PLEAbS FOR STEPHEN’S RELEASE* 
In lUlSt^hen became a prisoner in the bands of the Empress Matilda, 
and when Maud—Matilda’s own cousin—appeared before her to beg for 
her husband’s release, she drove the sorrowing wife from her presence. 


each successive treason. Unlicensed 
castles wore rapidly multiplied and be¬ 
came the nests of robber gangs which 
pillaged at large and 
robbed on the highways. 

The courts of the 
Church prolirod by the 
general anarcliy to draw 
into their net all suits 
affecting clerks and 
Church property. Tiie 
issue of the dynastic 
struggle w«is decided 
more by accident than 
skill or strength. In 1141 
Stephen was taken ca])- 
tive at the siege of Lin¬ 
coln ; but in the same 
year the Earl of Glouces¬ 
ter fell into the hands of 
the king's friends, and 
the two captives werti 
exchanged. The Earl of 
Gloucester died in 1147, 
whereupon the Empress 
Matilda retired Irom Eng¬ 
land. The contest was 
taken u}) by her son, Henry ot Anjou, whose 
marriage with Eleanor ot Aquitaine, th(' 
divorced wile oi Louis VIL ot France, gave 
him ample resources. In 1153 the death 

of Stephen's 
eldest son, the 
ambitious Eus¬ 
tace, paved the 
way for a com- 
promisci; by the 
mediation of the 
Church Steplii‘11 
was induced to 
recognise t h e 
young Angevin 
as his coadjutor 
and heir. The 
anarchy came to 
an end ; king 
and count dc* 
voted themselves 
harmoniously to 
the suppression 
of feudal licence; 
and in 1154 the 
death of Stephen 
brought his rival 
to the throne 
and opened a 
bright(;r ora in 
the national 
history. 
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ENGLAND’S ANGEVIN KINGS 

THEIR QUARRELS WITH THE CHURCH AND THE NOBLES 


H enry II. was a true Angevin in his 
restless activity, his unbounded re¬ 
sourcefulness, and the furious determination 
with which he beat down resistance to his 
schemes. He had little sympathy with 
the English character or English traditions, 
and two-thirds of his reign were spent on 
the Continent in protecting, consolidating, 
or extending the heterogeneous collection 
of French fiefs which he inherited from his 
parents or acquired with his wife. But 
his marvellous administrative ability 
enabled him, in the intervals of other pur¬ 
suits, to reform the whole fabric of English 
government. He revived and improved 
the fiscal machinery of his grandfather, 
and by the Inquest of Sheriffs in 1170 tore 
away from this office the privilege of 
heredity, which had made the individual 
sheriff in preceding reigns as dangerous to 
the crown as any feudal baron. He gave 
to the royal court of justice a fixed consti- 
tution, placed it entirely in 
. ^ . the hands of professional 

c levemea s separated it 

o enry . fjom the cabinet of adminis¬ 
trative advisers. He extended the system 
of itinerant justices and made their circuits 
periodical. He modified the criminal law 
by ordering that in every shire sworn 
juries of inquest should be impanelled to 
present the names of suspected criminals, 
by forbidding the lords of private liberties 
to protect such criminals against arrest, 
and by limiting the opportunities of escape 
from punishment which were afforded by 
ecclesiastical sanctuaries and the ordeal. 

In regard to the law of land, he sub¬ 
stituted recognition by a jury for the 
detested Norman trial by battle, and 
offered new and more expeditious remedies 
to those who complained of unlawful 
dispossession. While refusing to give up 
the royal rights of the chase and his 
special jurisdiction over the forests, he did 
something to codify and mitigate the 
iniquitous forest laws. He reduced feudal 
privileges within the limits fixed by the 


grants of his predecessors before 1135, 
and while encouraging trade, granting 
privileges to towns, and sanctioning the 
lormation of trade guilds with extensive 
rights and monopolies, he pi evented the 
communal movement from extending 
Hen \ dominions. London, 

II ? which was already in fact, and 
pc . ^ soon "to be in law, the capital, 

he held in check ; the illegal 
commune disappeared, and the privileges 
which the city had enjoyed under Henry I, 
were curtailed. 

These wonderful successes were not 
unchequered with reverses. Henry at¬ 
tempted to curtail the judicial privileges 
of the Church, and with that end in view 
apj)ointedhis chancellor, Thomas 4 Bccket, 
to the see of Canterbury in 1162. Class 
feeling proved loo strong for the personal 
loyalty of this tried subordinate. Becket 
obstinately resisted the king’s wish to 
tJring criminous clerks and suits relating 
to Church lands within the purview of 
the royal courts. The claims of the Church 
were contrary to the usage which had 
obtained in the reigns of William I. and 
Henry I. The king therefore took his 
stand upon the “ ancestral customs ” 
which he formulated in the Constitu¬ 
tions ot Clarendon in 1164. Becket w'ent 
into exile rather than observe the Consti¬ 
tutions, and the fact that Henry had taken 
this opportunity to forbid appeals to 
Rome gave the archbishop the su])port 
of the papacy. 

The precarious position of the papacy, 
then engaged in a fierce struggle with the 
^ f empire, protracted the struggle. 

ur er of Henry was at length com- 

, jj^eVet rec^ill the archbishop; 

^ and when, in consequence of new 

quarrels, Becket was murdered by over- 
zealous supporters of the king, in 1170, 
it was necessary for Henry to renounce 
the constitutions altogether, in order 
to escape sentence of excommunication. 
On minor issues he and his successors 
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evaded the consequences of renunciation; 
but it was not until the advent of 
the sixteenth century that the immunity 
of criminous clerks from the secular 
courts could be materially diminished. 

On the continent also 
Henry fought a losing 
battle. Though he ac¬ 
quired Brittany by a 
marriage between his son 
Geoffrey and the heiress 
of that county, he failed 
to conquer Toulouse, Au¬ 
vergne, Berri, and the 
French Vexin, possessions 
which he coveted as a 
means of strengthening his 
frontier on the side of 
France. His continental | 
possessions were divided | 
by violent provincial 
feuds, and his sons on the 
continent turned against j 
one another and their king henry 

lather, set province succeeding Steohen < 


--v?' 
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1169 and 1171 by the enterprise of Welsh 
Marcher lords who, with the consent of 
Henry, had taken service under Dermot, 
king of Neath. In the latter year the 
king visited Ireland to receive the homage 
^ of the settlers and the 
Irish clergy. His lord- 
ship over Ireland is said 
on good authority to have 
been recognised by the 
papacy, thougli doubt has 
been cast on the genuine¬ 
ness of the famous Bull 
Laudabiliter, which’ is 
vouched by his historians 
to ' prove the grant. 
Whatever its justifica¬ 
tion, his authority was 
soon recognised in form 
by the whole of* Ireland; 
the High King of Con¬ 
naught and other native 
rulers became his vassals, 
OF RNOLAND ‘ vvhilc his warrioF barons 


one anotner ana ineii king henry 11 . OF ENGLAND wmie xiis warrior oarons 
lather, set province succeeding Stephen on the throne of England f^om England proceeded 
against province, and ^ the con- 

called in the king ot English government His later years were quest of the CclStem dlS- 

France to their aid. The • tricts of the island, 

great king’s end, in 1189, was accelerated- The period of 1189-1215 was marked 
by the humiliation of a'defeat which he. abroad by the loss of all the continental 
experienced from a coalition of Richard possessions with, the exception ol Guienne, 

and John, his eldest surviving sons, with at home by a reaction, partly if not mainly 

the astute Philip Augus- ' 1 _ v . 

tus. His foreign empire 
was built on shifting sand, 
and only a few years more, 
were needed to involve the 
whole fabric in utter ruin. 

Against these reverses 
we must, however, set the 
extension of English in¬ 
fluence in the British 
Isles. At his accession 
Henry recovered the 
Nortli of England from 
the Scot, taking advant¬ 
age of the death of David 
and the minority of his 
son, William the Lion. 

In 1173 the latter em¬ 
braced the cause of 



feudal, against the grow¬ 
ing centralisation of 
executive power, which 
culminated in the barons' 
war and the Great 
Charter. The two sets 
of events are closely 
connected, for ill success, 
abroad increased • taxa¬ 
tion and discontent at 
home. Both were the 
natural result of circum¬ 
stances, but both were 
accelerated by the faults 
of Henry’s successors, 
Richard and John. The 
former took up the plan 
which his father had 
meditated, but wisely 


Henry’s rebellious sons queen eleanor of aquitaine abandoned, of joining the 
and invaded Northern Third Crusade to recover 

England. Defeated and brought considerable territory and a nominal Jerusalem from Saladin, 
captured, he was not re- the sultan of Egypt! 

leased until he had recognised Henry as his Hitherto England had played but a 
overlordbythe treaty of Falaise. In Ireland subordinate part in the movement for 
an Anglo-Norman occupation of the east the exclusion of the infidel from the 
and south coasts was effected between Holy Land. Some volunteers had gone 
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tO' ^tve under Robert of Normandy through which the p,gency met tlxeir 
in ti^ first expedition ; but those who master's reiterated calls for fresh supplies, 
joined m the second hatl gone no and afterwards by the crushing taxes 
further than Lisbon, though the capture which were needed for his ransom, 
of this Moorish stronghold was largely At the siege of Acre Richard quarrelled 
ciue to the va^ur of the English con- with the Duke of Austria, Leopold V. 
tmg^t. The first occasion on which When the Crusade was abandoned, with 
the English crown assisted the Crusaders its main object, the recovery of Jerusalem, 
was m ii88, when Henry II. levied for unaccomplished, Richard was shipwrecked 
this purpose a tax of lo per cent, on in the Adriatic, and caught by t.ic duke's 
movable property (the Saladin Tithe), men while attempting to pass through 
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THE MURDER OF THOMAS A BECKET, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
Appointed by Henry II. to oe Archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas b, Becket became the champion of the rights of the 
Church, and differences arose between him and the king. Bulieving Henry desired his primate’s death, four of the 
king’s knights attacked and assassinated him at the altar of St Benedict’s Church on December 29th, 1170. The 
death of this great prelate sent a thrill of horror through Europe. In 1220 Becket’s bones were enshrined m a chapel of 
the Cathedral; for a long while pilgrimages were made to his tomb, and reverence was paid to him as a martyr and a saint. 

Froju the picture bj C H 'Vo ^ .11 

Richard preferred to raise the funds for Austria in disguise. The full sum dc- 

his expedition by the sale of prix'ileges, manded for his release was £100,000 ; only 

offices, and crown demesnes, including a part was paid, but, to raise this, one- 

the Scottish suzerainty, which his father fourth of all rents and movable property 

had acquired by the Treaty of Falaise ; had to be collected from the Church and 

and his force was composed mainly of laity. Nor was this the only bad result 

men who had taken the Crusading vow of the Crusade. In Richard's absence his 

and therefore served without reward. But brother John excited odium against the 

during the king's long absence—from chancellor, William Longchamp, whom the 

August, 1190, to March, 1194—the nation king had left at the head of the govern- 

was harassed, at first by tlie exactions ment. Longchamp was exiled from 
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England by the baronage ; and John then 
proceeded to fonn an Chance with Philip 
Augustus of France on the understanding 
that the dominions of Richard should 
be divided between them. 

Normandy was invaded 
by French forces, and 
John succeeded in raising 
a rebellion in England. 

Although both attacks 
failed before the vigorous 
measures of the new re¬ 
gents, they left effects 
which were felt for the 
rest of Richard’s reign. 

He found himself involved 
in an interminable war of 
skirmishes and intrigues 
against the King of 
France; and the English 
baronage was encouraged 
by John’s example to 
resist the finaficial 
demands which the con¬ 
tinental war entailed. 

The Great Council, which 
hitherto had been a source 
of strength to the crown, 
readily lending the weight of. its name 
to new laws and new taxation, now 
became an instrument of opposition; and 
the whole system of 
Henry II. was called in 
question by the leaders of 
discontent. Something 
was done by Richard’s 
able minister, the primate, 

•Hubert Walter, to con¬ 
ciliate the lower classes 
and the minor tenants in 
chief. A part of the 
duties hitherto performed 
by the sheriff were taken 
from that unpopular 
official and entrusted to 
coroners elected in every 
shire ; and a new tax on 
land, the carucage — a 
substitute for the earlier 
Danegeld — was allowed 
to be assessed by elected 
juries from 1194. Thus 
the right of self-govern¬ 
ment, of which the shires 
had been so long deprived, 
was partially restored to them, and the 
middle class of landowners, who served as 
coroners and assessors,were trained for their 
more difficult political duties of the future. 
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RICHARD CCEUR DE LION 
Goingr on a Cnisade to the- Holy Land, he 
defeated the Saracens, but failed to reach 
Jerusalem. He wa$ made prisoner in 1192 by 
Leopold, Duke of Austria, and kept in captivity 
for two years. Richard passed less than one 
year of Ills rcie:n Jn residence in England. 


But these boons, intended to mitigate the 
unpopularity of heavy taxation, were 
imperfectly appreciated, and Hubert 
Walter fell from power, sacrificed as a 
scapegoat to his master’s 
unpopularity. 

Equally unsuccessful 
were the efforts of John 
to conciliate the trading 
towns. As regent after 
Longchamp’s expulsion, 
the prince had sold to 
London the right of set¬ 
ting up. a commune. lit 
was a new departure, for 
hitherto the crown had 
jealously denied the 
boroughs the privilege of 
self-government; but a 
number of similar con¬ 
cessions were made to 
other towns of England 
and Ireland in the period 
of John’s reign. Thus 
the development of re¬ 
presentative institutions 
in the boroughs kept pace 
with the similar develop¬ 
ment in the shires. But shires and boroughs 
alike were soon alienated from the cause of 
John, and London played a great part 
in the struggle for the 
Charter of Liberties. 

For John the beginning 
of troubles was the feud 
with the French mon¬ 
archy, which, in spite of 
his previous friendship 
with Phihp Au^stus, 
devolved upon him in 
1199 at the same time 
as the crown of England. 
Philip’s first expedient 
was to support the claims 
of John’s nephew, Arthur 
of Brittany, to the French 
dominions of the house 
of Anjou. Arthur’s career 
ended in 1202, when he 
was captured by his uncle. 

RICHARD’S QUEEN, BERENGARIA prillCC WaS 

She was the daughter of Sancho VI. of shortly afterwards assas- 

Navarre, and was married to Richard in sinated, but the indigfna- 

f'mrnma in 1101 nrViila 4-h^ 1.:..... 1.1 1 

tion which this enme 

provoked encouraged 
Philip to stretch his rights of suzerainty 
to their fullest extent. On various pre¬ 
texts he declared John’s continental pos¬ 
sessions forfeit; and in 1204 the English 



Cyprus, in 1191, while the English king 
was on his way to the wars in the Holy Land. 
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were expelled wichout much resistance 
from Normandy, Maine, Anjou, and 
Touraine. The English baronage refused 
to help in defending these provinces 
on the plea that they were not bound 
to foreign service; still less would 
they aid with men or money the ex¬ 
peditions which the king planned in later 
years for the recovery of his inheritance. 


When John retaliated by punishing Lang* 
ton’s supporters with banishment and 
confiscation, the land was laid under an 
interdict, which was taken off m 1213 only 
upon condition that John recognised the 
papal candidate. John then endeavoured 
to secure the help of Rome against his 
irritated subjects by doing homage to 
Innocent for his dominions. The new arch- 



THE CORONATION OF RICHARD I. IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
The coronation of the Crusading king took place on September 3rd, 1180, the 
ceremony being marked by great pomp and splendour. In the illustration, v/hich 
shows the procession along the aisle of the Abbey, the Earl of Albemarle is 
seen carrying the crown, while over the head of Richard is a silken canopy, 
supported by four lances, each one being held by a great baron of the kingdom. 


]>i./aop, howevci, although 
the noiiiinre of Innocent, 
and ordered to sujjport the 
king, placed himself at the 
head ( f the baronial op¬ 
position. The demands of 
the party were formulated 
in 1214, while John was 
engaged in Ins final effort 
to recover the Angevin pos¬ 
sessions. These demands, 
based upon the charter ot 
*Hcniy I., were embodied in 
a great document of the 
same character. They 
woie presented to John at 
the sword’s p )int on his 
return, when, deserted by 
all but a few adherents, he 
was finally forced to sign 
the new (or Great) Charter 
at Runnymede, near Wind¬ 
sor, on June 15th, 1215. 

This famous document 
effected little change in 
the institutions of central 
and local government, nor 
was such reform the object 
of the authors. Magna 
Charta enumerates those 
liberties of the various 
orders in the state which 
had been most flagrantly 
infringed during the pre¬ 
ceding three reigns. It 
consists of siicM'ial jiromises 
to the Church, the barons, 
the free towns, the ordinary 
freemen, and the villeins. 
The crown’s rights were, 
more carefully defined 


The quarrel with the barons had 
already become acute when, in 1208, 
the king involved himself in a feud with 
the Church, by attempting to force into 
the primacy a creature of his own, John 
Grey, the Bishop of Norwich. Innocent 
III., to whom the monks of Canterbury 
appealed, encouraged them to elect 
an English cardinal, Stephen Langton. 


and limited than heretofore. Abstract 
principles were, on the whole, avoided. 
But certain promises of a more general 
character, and affecting all classes equally, 
were included in the Charter—for example, 
that justice should not be sold, delayed, 
or denied to any man; that no judicial 
penalty should be inflicted except by 
lawful process; that fines should be 
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proportionate to offences; and that no leaving a son of only riine year's old, to 
extmordinary feudal aids or scutages succeed him, under the title of Henry III. 
diould be levied without the consent of John's death did more than his military 
the Great Council. * successes to save the dynasty. The barons, 

The Charter was no sooner signed than already alienated from their foreign 
the terms of peace were violated on leader, who openly displayed his con- 
both sides. The barons declined to disarm ; tempt for the disloyalty by which he had 
the king collected mercenaries from profited, returned one by one to the 
abroad and obtained a papal dispensation allegiance of the boy-king. A victory in 
from the oath which he had taken to the narrow streets of Lincoln, and a sca- 
observe the Charter. Driven to despair fightin the straits of Dover which destroyed 
by the coalition of the king and Pope, the French fleet, completed the ruin of 
the barons invited Louis, the son and heir the opiX)sition. In 1217 Louis signed the 
of Philip Augustus, to come and be their Treatyof Lambeth and evacuated England^ 
king. He accepted the invitation ; and. His followers received an amnesty, and 
soon after he had landed, was master of some submitted, while others departed 
the eastern counties. John, however, upon for the Holy Land. Henceforth Henry 
recovering from his first alarm, raised had more to fear from the party of the 
the west against the rebels and showed Crown than from that of the Charter. His 
the qualities of a skilled general. But in minority was troubled by feuds between 
the midst of a cam]')aign of forced marches the English and the foreign supporters 
he succumbed to illness in 1216, and died, of his father. The papaev was with 



THE BARONS OF ENGLAND AND KING JOHN 

Cliit picture, by Mr. William Martin, in the University Galleries at Oxford, represents the Barons of England making 
OAth to compel King John to grant the Charter of Henry 1«, which had been found by Archbishop Langton in 
a monastery. The pressure brought to bear upon the king had the desired result, and the great Charter of 
'liberties, which imposed on him and his successors distinct limitations of the royal power, was signed in 121& 
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difficulty induced to withdraw a claim to 
the guardianship of the king and kingdom, 
which was based upon John’s oath of 
vassalage. In 1224 Falkes de Breaut6, 
who had commanded the foreign mercen¬ 
aries during the war and had been re¬ 
warded with six sheriffdoms in the midland 
counties, raised a rebellion which for a 
moment threatened to shake the stability 
of the throne. Even when he had been 
chished, the situation remained difficult. 

Peter des Roches, a Poitevm ecclesiastic, 
to whom John had given the sec ot 
Winchester, succeeded in retaining the 
control of the young king’s education, 
and filled the weak but ambitious mind of 
Henry with dreams of conquest on the 
continent and 
of autocracy at 
home. Trained 
in this school, 
the king quar¬ 
relled at the 
first oppor¬ 
tunity with the 
justiciar Hubert 
de Burgh, who 
had been lor 
some years the 
head of the 
regency. The 
great minister 
was dismissed in 
1232, and the 
king, now of 
age, attempted 
to govern, like 
the Capets of 
France, through 
insignificant 
ministers, who 
could be trusted 
to render an implicit obedience to their 
master’s wishe*^. 

Under this feeble despotism England 
continued to the year 1258, and the Great 
Council vainly protested against a policy 
which was expensive, unpopular, and 
fruitless. The king fell into the hands of 
two groups of foreign favourites ; the one 
was composed of Poitevins related to his 
mother; the other, consisting of Pro¬ 
vencals and Savoyards, owed their 
influence to the queen, Eleanor of Pro 
vence, whom Henry married in 1236. They 
monopolised the highest honours and 
were enriched from the royal demesnes. 
They encouraged the king in his idle 
dream of reconquering the French posses¬ 


sions, with the result that he attempted ' 
the invasion of Poitou in 1242, and 
experienced a humiliating defeat from 
Louis IX. at Taillebourg; subsequently 
they induced him to accept for his second 
son, Edmund, the cro^\al of Sicily, which 
the papacy was endeavouring to wrest 
from the heirs of the Emperor Frederic II., 
while they traduted and drove into 
opposition the king's broth ir-in-law, Simon 
dc Moiitfort, who was the only able states¬ 
man of the royal party. 

Henry himself contributed to the popular 
(lisconfent by the facility with which he 
allowed every nev' claim of the papacy upon 
the Church. Under the stress of the war 
widi the Tlohenstauffen. Rome had begun 
to claim the 
right of taxing 
the national 
Churches; and 
this ))relension, 
resented by 
every class of 
Englishmen, was 
supported by the 
king, in whom 
religious feeling 
was developed to 
the point of 
pietism. Under 
the stress of 
these grievances, 
and encouraged 
by the ^general 
indignation' 
which domestic 

KING JOHN AND HIS QUEEN, ISABELLA OF ANGOULEME Ulisrulc WaS daily 
False, treacherous, and tyrannical, John, who became king of aggravating, thc 
England in 1109, was guilty of many infamous deeds. Beir.'i excom- Council 

municated by Pope Innocent III., he yielded to the papal cI.tuis and , . ' , ' , 

agreed to hold his kingdom as a fief of the papacy. John has been made reitcrateci 
described as “ being odious and contemptible in public and private life.” protests, refused 

to A ote sui)plies, and finally demanded the 
right of nominating and controlling thc 
royal ministers. Ini 258 the king’s financial 
embarrassments left him at thc mercy of the 
Great Council; thc result was the lormu- 
latoii of a new scheme of government—the 
Provisions of Oxford—under which supreme 
power was divided betw’cen two baronial 
committees, the one for executive and 
the other for legislative purposes. The 
crown on the one side, the Great Council 
on the other, were by this scheme reduced 
to insignificance. It was a device for 
transferring power to those who considered 
themselves in virtue of birth, wealth, and 
influence the natural leaders of English 
society. 
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The Claims 
of the Lesser 
Landholders 


' The hew-gavernnient was not wholly 
ineffective. It expelled the alien favourites, 
cancelled the recent grants of royal 
demesnes, and by renouncing the Angevin 
claims to all French territory outside Gas¬ 
cony it purchased peace with France; but 
it had no satisfaction to offer 
either to the towns or to the 
lesser landholders, who since 
the time of Henry IL had 
been qualifying for political life by an 
active share in local administration. 
Both these classes had grievances to be 
redressed ; both demanded a share in the 
government. Hence the ruling barons 
lacked popular supi)ort. Simon de Mont- 
fort and the king’s eldest son, the Lord 

Edward, dissociated _ 

themselves at the first 
opportunity from the 
new government, which 
they had originally sup¬ 
ported. The object of 
Montfort was simply to 
procure justice for the 
commonalty. Edward, 
on the other hand, 
thought merely of re¬ 
covering popular sup¬ 
port for the crown. 

Acting under his son’s 
advice, the king renounced 
the Provisions in 1261, 
and proposed that Louis 
IX. of France should 
arbitrate between himself 
and the barons. The sug 







. ^ KING HENRY III. 

geStlOll was accepted, and crowned King of England at Gloucester in 
by the Mise of Amiens the 12I6, Henry III, was a mler who lacked 
French king declared the resoluteness, but he was pious and 

Provisions null and void. 

The decision came as a crushing blow to 
the leaders of the oligarchic movement, 
and they retired from the struggle. But 
Montfort, at the head of a party which 
comprised some of the younger barons, the 
lesser tenants in chief, the towns, and a 
section of the clergy, refused to accept a 
settlement which left the king unfettered, 
and the people without a share in the 
government. At the battle of Lewes, 
in 1264, Montfort captured the king and 
Prince Edward, He immediately pro¬ 
mulgated a new constitution, the most 
original and far-seeing scheme of political 
reform which the Middle Ages can show. 

It placed the nomination of councillors 
and ministers, of state in the hands of a 
board of three, of whom Montfort was the 
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chief. But The three electors and* their 
nominees were made resjionsible to the 
Great Council, and Montfort introduced a 
radical change into the constitution of this 
body. He summoned to it in 1265 not 
only prelates and barons, but also two 
knights from every shire, and burgesses 
from a certain number of cities and 
boroughs. Shire representatives had been 
summoned on previous occasions, both in 
this reign and in that of John, hut the 
towns had never before been represented ; 
and the knights, who represented the estate 
of the lesser landholders, had been con¬ 
sulted in the past only about taxation. 
In this parliament the third estate took 
part in ail the deliberations, and their assent 
to the final decisions is 
formally recorded. 

Montfort appealed to 
two distinct interests in 
the nation. There was 
an ecclesiastical party, 
which resented the league; 
l>etwcen king and Pope 
and the consequent taxa¬ 
tion of the national 
Church for the benefit 
of Rome. There was also 
a constitutional party, 
whose views were sum¬ 
med up in the thesis of 
their famous manifesto 
the Song of Lewes, that 
“ the king is not above 
the law, but the law 
above the king,” and ir 
the doctrine that the law 
should be made, and its 
application controlled, 
by a representative 
assembly. But it is the usual fate of 
enthusiasts to be dependent on the sup¬ 
port of a well-intentioned but apathetic 
majority, which is easily converted fioni 
the new doctrine to the old. Montfort fell 
at Evesham in 1265. He had incurred the 
suspicion of designs upon the crown, he 
had failed to reform in a few months the 
The Fate accumulated abuses of centu- 
of Simon outraged the 

A* accepted ideas of loyalty and 

de Montfort 

was confronted by a compact body of irre- 
concilables. As soon as his popularity 
waned, they fell upon him and restored 
the old order over his grave. He was 
long worshipped as a saint, but his party 
disappeared from English politics. 




Ibiitfott 'He Dlontfort 



“The hero and martyr of England in the 

GREATEST OF HER CONSTITUTIONAL STRUGGLES ” 

LIe was indeed a mighty man, and prudent, and circumspect; in the use of arms and in 
* A experience of warfare superior to all others of his time; cornmendably endowed 
with knowledge of letters; fond of hearing the offices of the Churcli hy dav and nignt; 
sparing of food and drink, as those who were about him saw with their own eyes ; in time 
of night watching more than he slept, as his more intimate friends have oft related. In 
the greatest difficulties which he went through while iiandling affairs of state, he was 
found trustworthy; notably in Gascony, whither he went by command of the king, and 
there subdued to the king’s majesty rebels bcforctime unconquered, and sent them to 
England to his lord the king. He was, moreover, pleasant and witty in speech, and ever 
aimed at the reward of an admirable faith ; on account of which he did not fear to undergo 
death, as shall be told hereafter. His constancy all men, even his enemies, admired ; for 
when others had sworn to observe the Provisions of Oxford, and the most part of them 
despised and rejected that to which they had sworn, he, having once taken the oath, like 
an immovable pillar stood firm, and neither by threats, nor promises, nor gifts, nor 
ffattcry could be moved to depart in any way with the other magnates from the 
oath which he had taken to reform the state of the realm, . . . And the earl, 

like a second Joshua, worshipped justice, as the very medicine of his soul. 

Rishanger, the Monk of St. Albans, in his “ Chronicle ” 

H ad he lived longer, the prospect of the throne might have opened before him, and he 
might have become a destroyer instead of a saviour. If he had succeeded in such 
a design, he could not have made a better king than Edward; if he had failed, England 
would have lain at the feet of Edward, a ruler whose virtues would have made him more 
dangerous as a despot than his father’s vices had made him in his attempt at despotism. 
He was greater as an opponent of tyranny than as a deviser of liberties ; the fetters 
imposed on royal autocracy, cumbrous and entangled as they were, seem to have been an 
integral part of his policy; the means he took for admitting the nation to self-govern¬ 
ment wear very much the form of an occasional or party expedient, which a longer tenure 
of undivided power might have led him cither to develop or to discard. The idea of 
representative government had, howxvcr, ripened under his hand ; and although the germ 
of the growth lay in the primitive institutions of the land, Simon has the merit of having 
been one of the llrst to see the uses and the glories to which it would ultimately grow\ 
Bishop Stubbs iu “The Early Plantagencts” 

H e was more than a great general, more than a great politician, I \r more than a mere 
party leader, inasmuch as he obeyed to the death that ruling principle which his 
own words expressed, “ I would rather die without a foot of land than break the oath that 
I have made.” This w^as why he w'as worshipped as a saint and a martyr; and if wc 
smile at the popular superstition which believed in the miracles wrought at his tomb, w'c 
can look up to the popular instinct wdiich recognised in him that rarest of all miracles, a 
true patriot. The form of government which he set up, and the constitutional measures 
he adopted to strengthen it, sufficiently disprove the assertion that he used the pretext of 
reform to cover the designs of a purely selfish ambition. The fact that he never aimed at 
supreme power, in spite of the insults and injuries he received at the hands of Henry, 
until it became evident that in no other way could justice be done, acquits him of the 
charge of traitorous disloyalty to his king. The fact that ho was the only one of the 
greater nobles who remained true to his cause shows how far he was above the prejudices 
of class, and what temptations he had to surmount before he left the common rut in 
which his peers were content to move, and marked out for himself the nobler and more 
dangerous course to which duty called him. A conviction of his own honesty of purpose, 
a firm faith that the right would triumph, as well as an overweening confidence in his own 
powers, led him to persevere in that course to the end, and to essay the impossible. 
He failed* but he was fortunate in that he did not live to feel the bitterness of failure. 

W. G. Prothero in “Simon de Montfort” 









THE FIRST TWO EDWARDS 

AND THEIR WARS WITH THE SCOTTISH KINGS 


•^HE influence of Montfort's ideas is 
* apparent in the policy of Edward I. 
The overthrower of Mont fort succeeded his 
father, in 1272, with no intention of satis¬ 
fying the political aspirations of the third 
estate. But circumstances were too 
strong for him. He found the crown 
impoverished and heavily in debt; the 
hereditary revenue barely sufficed for 
ordinary exj:)enses, and throughout his 
reign he was involved, partly by circum¬ 
stances, but more often by his own choice, 


in prolonged wars. So far as he could, he 
used feudal levies, liable to serve for forty 
days at their own expense ; but it was no 
longer possible to win camiiaigns with 
forces oi this kind. Making an extensive 
use of paid knights and men-at-arms, he 
required frequent grants of taxation from 
the (h*eat Council, and it S(i0n became 
evident that taxes upon the property of the 
non-fcudal classes would be tolcTated only 


The “ Moa«l ” 
Parliament 
of Edward 1. 


if these classes were con¬ 
sulted. From 1273 onwaids 
wo find him trying experi¬ 
ments in representation. 


These culminate in the summoning of the 


so-called Model Parliament in 1295. 


To this assembly the prelates and 


barons were summoned as to a Creat 


Council, representatives of the inferior 
clergy as to a national synod, knights 
of the shire and burgesses as to Mont- 
fort’s parliament of 12O5, with this differ¬ 
ence, that there was no attempt to pack 
the assembly as Mont fort had done. 
Since 1295 the form of the English Parlia¬ 
ment has undergone considerable changes. 
The estate of the lower clergy withdrew, 
by its own wish, soon after Edward’s time, 
and thenceforth, till the reign of Charles 
II., voted supplies through the conve^ca- 
tions of tli^ two archiepiscopal provinces. 

The list <|f magnates and of towns entitled 
to be suimnoned was frequently altered 
even in J^ward’s reign. But from the 
yeai: 1,295% parliament including represen¬ 
tatives of towns and shires has been an 


essential feature of the English constitu¬ 
tion. 

The control of the new body over taxa¬ 
tion was settled m principle as early as 
1297, when the threat of rebellion, pro¬ 
voked by illegal imposts on ex])orts and on 
the shires, compelled the king to sign the 
‘ ‘ Confirmatio Cart a rum.” The language of 


The King 
Abandons the 


this document is guarded, and 


Edward, 


abandoninc 


“Evil Dues” . evil dues, carefully 
refrained from committing 
himself to any general principle. There is, 
however, little doubt that his concession' 
was understood, and meant to be under¬ 
stood, as a promise that neither land nor 
movables should be in future taxed at the 
king’s arbitrary will and pleasure. It should 
be noticed that if was tlie king’s intention 
to consult the third estate on no other 
question save that of subsidies. For ad- 
^uce on legislation and ])olicy he looked, as 
of old, exclusively to the magnates. But 
before the end of the reign the commons 
had asseited the principle that redress of 
the grievances ex])ressed in their petitions 
ought to precede the grant of money ; and 
thus the way was p^-epared for the claims 
which they advanced in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries to exercise a power of 
control and revision over almost every 
department of the administration. 

The development of this new assembly, 
through which a definite, although a sub¬ 
ordinate, share t)l political power was 
allotted to the commons, could not fail to 
« . weaken the position of the 

A baronage. The significance of 
Power%^ parliamentary institutions from 
this point of view was 1 ecognised 
and resented shortly after Edward’s death. 
Bui in his lifetime the new parliament was 
accq^ted by the estate of the barons as a 
necessity, and was no doubt the less 
criticised because it was the result of a 
gradual evolution. The reiga of Henry 
IIL had shown how powerful feudalism 
could be so long as it stood on the defensive, 
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and how little popular support would through which they were robbed of .their 
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be worth in a protracted struggle with the 
traditional leaders of the nation. 

Edward therefore shrank from declaring 
open war upon feudalism, and preferred 
to use it rather than to crush it. The 
concessions which he 
made to win the support 
of the barons were almost 
as important as his covert 
invasions of their privi¬ 
leges. Already, as the ally 
of Simon de Montfort, he 
had helped, l^y the Pro¬ 
visions of Westminster, to 
bind and define the 
judicial power of the 
great lords over their free 
tenants. In the statute ot 
Gloucester in 1278 lie went 
a step further, ordering a 
strict inquiry into the 
nature and source of all 
existing private jurisdic¬ 
tions. From this time 
forward a sharp distinc- 



feud'il dues; and, finally, that of Quia 
emptores” in 1290, which, while permit¬ 
ting the holder of unentailed land to sell 
it freely, made the buyer the immediate 
tenant of the seller’s lord, came as a boon 
both to great landlords 
and to the holders of en¬ 
cumbered estates. It is 
not surprising that 
Edward, though he had 
to deal with a hostile 
coalition of barons in the 
crisis of 1297, was 
generally able to count 
on their support. Feudal 
levies were a valuable 
element in the great 
armies with which he 
overran Wales and Scot¬ 
land, and the estate of the 
barons did him excellent 
service in his deiennine<l 
conflict with the ]ia])acy. 

This conflict assumed 
importance because it 


THE GREAT EDWARD I. 

tion was drawn between Coming to the throne of England in 1272 , Camc at a time frirtinn 

*^rOVal riifhtsof iustice high qualities as a general, i 

luycii ui justice ^ warrior, a lawgiver, and a statesnfan, and ootwecil tllC monarchy 

and ordinary SClgnonal proved Wmselfto be one of England’s greatest an/l rUnrpU 

rierhts which he He waged long war against Scotland. ^Lliurcll. 

ngfus wnicn migni tx Xhe statute ot mortmain 

rpcrsirripn nc innpronf in tn/> rkvirnprctiii"* Ur. __1 __ .1 


regarded as inherent in the ownership 
of land. The crown resumed all royal 
rights which had passed into private 
hands otherwise than by express grant 
or immemorial prescription. Owing to 
fhis jiolicy the higher feudal courts became 
of little value to 
their owners and 
quickly fell into 
desuetude, while 
the importance of 
manorial courts 
was greatly 
diminished. On 
the other hand, 
the land laws of 
Edward I. minis¬ 
tered to the ag¬ 
grandisement ot 
thegreat families. 

The statute “De 
Donis “ in 1285 
restored the 
power of strict and perpetual entail, which 
had been undermined by a series of 
judicial decisions; that of mortmain, in 
1279, forbidding religious bodies to 
acquire new lands, secured lay lords 
ligainsl one of the most frequent frauds 
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Eleanor of Castile 


THE TWO QUEENS OF EDWARD I. 


was naturally resented by the clergy, and 
it was followed by the writ of “ Circuni- 
specte Agatis ’’ in' 1285, which defined the 
limits of ecclesiastical iunsdiction in civil 
cases. The jirotests o'f Archbishop Peck- 
ham against these measures tlid not call for 

serious coiisidcr- 
nlion. Bui the 
hands of the next 
])ninalc, Win¬ 
ch c 1 s e y, were 
strengthened by 
the daring and 
u n expected 
action of Boni¬ 
face VIII. in 
issuing tlie Bull 
“Clcncis Laicos.” 
Boniface forbade 
the clergy to pay 
taxes to the lay 
power without 
the consent of 
the Holy See; and it was not until the 
clergy had been outlawed and the Pope 
intimidated that the obligation of the 
Church to contribute subsidies for national 
purposes could be once more asserted. 
Winchclsey, defeated on the guestion of 



Marguerite of France 



THE LAST MARCH OF EDWARD I.: DEATH WITHIN SIGHT OF SCOTLAND 

Kine Edward I. of Engfland twice defeated the Scots, but after the crownins: of Robert Bruce as King of Scotland 
the English were driven from that country. Edward, however, determined again to make war on the Scots, and he 
collected the whole of his forces at Carlisle to lead them northward. But while the troops were arriving the king 
fell ill, and at Burgh-upon-Sands, resting by the wayside, he died, his last moments gladdened by the sight of a 
flaming town that marked the course of his army. From his Scottish wars he was called “ The Hammer of the Scots," 

Trotii the w,»f<r rolour drawing by W HHl Scott, b) ponnissi n of A' s Hiioffcr 


ecclesiastical privilege, made himself the 
leader of a baronial opposition; con¬ 
stitutional grievances were made a pre¬ 
text for avenging those of the clergy. 
In 1300 Boniface VIII. claimed Scotland 
as a fief of the pay)acy. and forbade Edward 
to invade that country. Again Winchelsey 
and the orthodox clergy were to be found 
upon the side opposed to the king. The 
struggle ended with the removal of Win¬ 
chelsey from the primacy through the 
good offices of a new and more moderate 
Pope ; and the statute of Carlisle, for¬ 
bidding m*en of religion to i)ay taxes to any 
foreign power, gave the pa^key a signifi¬ 
cant hint of what might be expected if it 
encouraged the perverse ambition of the 
national Church. 

Turning from the futile dreams of con¬ 
tinental aggrandisement which had brought 
his father to the verge of ruin, ltdward 
devoted his attention to consolidating the 
royal power within the British Isles. 
He interfered little with Ireland; but 
circumstances gave him the opportunity 
of asserti% himself in Wales with per¬ 
manent, atid in Scotland with temporary, 
success. From the days of the Confessor, 
Wales, though divided between petty 


dynasties and convulsed by internal wars, 
had been a thorn in the side of England; 
the raids conducted by the Norman 
kings and Henry II., often with imposing 
forces and a vast ex])enditure of treasure, 
seldom resulted m a real extension of 
English influence. The colonisation of the 
marches by jiredatory adventurers had 
proceeded steadily and in the thirteenth 
century the ])lain country to the north and 
west and south of the Welsh mountains 
was securely held by a chain of castles, 
partly in royal and partly in private hands. 
But the growth of the Marcher aristocracy 
had led to a new danger. The great houses 
linked their fortunes by marriage and 
alliance with those of the chief Welsh 
dynasties ; and the princes of North Wales 
had .shown, first in the struggle for the 
Charter, and again in the civil wars under 
Henry III., that' they were disposed to 
encourage every movement which might 
paralyse the hostility of the English 
crown. 

If North Wales were once subdued the 
whole country would be at the feet of 
England. To this object Edward devoted 
himself between 1277 and 1283. By a 
skilful combination of land and sea forces 
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Llewelyn, the ruling prince of North 
Wales, was hemmed up in Snowdon, and 
forced by the Treaty of Conway, in 1277, 
to acknowledge his dependency on 
England. An attempt to repudiate the 
submission led to a second invasion, to the 
flight and death of the prince, and to the 
enactment of the “Statutum Gwalli®*' in 
1284 incorporating the principality with 
the dominions of the English crown. The 
marches kept their old j)rivileges and 
organisation, except that the right of 
private war, which they alone of the 
English barons claimed to exercise, was 
abolished. Tlie remainder ot Wales was 
divnded into shires—Cardigan, Carmarthen, 
Merioneth, Carnarvon, Anglesey, and 
Flint—which were governed, like those of 
England, through shire courts and sheriffs, 
but were unrepresented in the Eng¬ 
lish parliament, and subject to the 
authority of special justices, whose 
headquarters were fixed at Car¬ 
narvon and Carmarthen. The Welsh 
shire courts administered the old 
Keltic private law, with such altera¬ 
tions as English ideas of reason and 
justice demanded; and the land 
remained Keltic in blood and speech 
and sentiment, though it is truv' 
that some attempt was made to 
create towns which should be centres 
of English influence. 

More than a century after 
P^dward's measures it was still 
possible for Owen (dendower to 
resuscitate the instinct of national 
independence in Wales, and 
seriously to prefer a claim to 
represent Llewelyn^s dynasty. 

But. the Tudors completed the 
work which Edward had begun. 

Most of the marches had then 
become, through forfeiture, escheat, 
or inheritance, the property of the 
crown. Under Henry VTIT. they 
were partly grouped in new shires 
and partly incorporated with those 
already in existence. From 1536 
onwards the shires and towns of 
Wales were represented in the 
English parliament; the remnants 
of Marcher lawlessness and privilege 
were stamped out of existence by the 
Council of Wales and the marches, 
a local Star Chamber with large dis¬ 
cretionary powers, which continued 
in existence until the year 1640. 

The attempt to conquer Scotland 
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arose out of claims of suzerainty similar to 
those which had justified the conquest of 
Wales. The import of the homage usually 
tendered by the kings of Scotland to their 
southern neighbours was uncertain, the 
Scots themselves claiming that it was 
merely due for the English lands of which 
their kings were tenants, while the 
English naturally saw in it a proof of the 
dependency of Scotland as a whole. It is 
neither i)ossiblc to determine nor profitable 
to discuss the original nature of a relation 
which began as early as the tenth century, 
and meant in practice so much as the 
stronger party could make it mean and no 
more. The facts of real importance are 
that Scotland had until recent times 
always proved a troublesome neighbour to 
England, that Alexander III., although a 



THE FIRST PRINCE OF WALES 
The independence of Walea,came to an end when Edward I. led an 
army Into the principality. Summoning the representatives of the 
subdued people, the king, it is said, promised them aiirince who was 
a Welshman by birth, and who could speak no other language. Then 
he showed his infant son Edward, who had^eeabonj at Carnarvon. 






THE FIRST TWO SOWARS 



EDWARD It. AND HIS QUEEN, ISABELLA OF FRANCE 
Edward II. had none of the grreat qualities of his father, whom he 
succeeded on the throne of England in 1307, and in 1327 he was 
deposed because of his incompetence and murdered in Berkeley Castle. 


son-in-law of Henry III., had stoutly 
refused to acknowledge himself the vassal 
of Edward so far as his kingdom was 
concerned, and that it was imperative to 
prevent Scotland from taking part in 
European com¬ 
binations as a 
free and indepen¬ 
dent state. 

The death of 
Alexander III., 
m 1286, was 
followed at no 
long interval by 
that of his grand¬ 
daughter, the 
Maid of Nor¬ 
way ; the dis¬ 
putes which im¬ 
mediately arose 
among the 
numerous com¬ 
petitors for the 
vacant throne 
enabled Edward to assert his suzerainty. 
With the consent of all the claimants he 
conducted an arbitration which ended m the 
recognition of John Balliol as the rightful 
heir. The new king did homage to the 
lull extent of Edward’s pretensions, and 
it, would have been well if the 
latter had remained content with 
this guarantee of peace, the 
greatest that could reasonably 
l)e expected, and a far greater concession 
than the fi)ride of the Scottish people 
approved.* An ill-judged attempt to 
assert the jurisdiction of the linglish 
royal court over Balliol and his subjects 
led to the virtual deposition of the vassal 
king, the election ot a baronial committee 
of regency, and, in 1296, to an alliance 
between the new government and Philip 
the Fair • of France, who had recently 
declared war upon Edward with a view to 
the recovery of Guienne and Gascony. 
The policy of the English king had pre¬ 
cipitated the danger which it was intended 
to prevent. 

The danger was, however, promptly met. 
In 1296 the Lowlands were overrun by an 
English army, and Balliol, the nominal 
head of the national movement against 
the English supremacy, was taken and 
relegated to an English prison. Scotland 
was placed under English regents. The 
regalia of tlie crown were sent to West¬ 
minster as a sign that the independent 
existence of the kingdom had now ceased. 


New 

Scottish 

King 


But in the following year, Williaati 
Wallace, a poor knight of whose early life 
we know almost nothing, was able to collect 
an army, which at Stirling destroyed the 
garrison of occupation, and to make himself 
the head of anew 
national regency. 

A timely truce 
with France en¬ 
abled Edward in 
1297 to return 
home from an 
uneventful ex¬ 
pedition to 
Flanders, to 
effect a settle¬ 
ment with the 
leaders of the 
constitutional 
opposition at 
home, and to 
invade Scotland 
for the second 
time. At the 
battle of Falkirk the squares of Wallace's 
spearmen were shaken and shattered 
by the masterly tactics of the English 
king. Wallace became a homeless 
fugitive, to be betrayed and executed 
after years ol wandering; and Scotland 
received a constitution under which the 
government was vested in a regent, a 
council, and the assembly of the Scottish 
Estates. The latter body was to be 
represented in the English parliament, 
but to legislate independently for Scot¬ 
land ; the English shire system and the 
law of the Lowlands were to be applied 
without exception over the whole country. 
Moderate and skill ally planned, so far 
as details went, the new constitution was 
in its essence intolerable to Scottish 
in*ide ; it was hardly promulgated before 
a new national leader appeared in the 
person of Robert Bruce, the grandson and 
namesake of a com]^etitor who had all 
but defeated Balliol’s claim to the throne. 

The Bruce, though overthrown almost 
as soQii as crowned by a third anny of 
invasion, defied his pursuers 
in the fastnesses Of the Western 
Isles, and it was left for 
Edward's successor to complete 
the reduction of the rising, if he could. 
The old king, worn out by strenuous 
labours, died at Burgh-upon-Sands, on the 
Solway Firth, in the act of launching a 
new host against the supporters of Bruce in 
1307. The greatest legislator and most 


Death of 
the Great 
fcdward 
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far-seeing reforitier of an age which all 
over Europe was rich in statesmen, 
Edward bequeathed to his son a kingdom 
more extensive, more compact, and more 
highly organised than any which had 
hitherto existed in the British Isles, 
but at the same time loaded with debt, 
involved in a hopeless war, and weakened 
by the discontent of an 
Character .^j-jg^^jcracy whose political 

Ea a II became more 

i!.dwar . in proportion as 

their feudal privileges and resi^onsibilities 
were diminished by increasing centralisa¬ 
tion. The new king was the L st man to 
extricate his inheritance from these em¬ 
barrassments ; profligate, extravagant, and 
idle, he abandoned public affairs to Piers 
Gaveston, an unpopular favourite of Gascon 
origin. 

The Scottish war was dropped at the 
moment v/hen theie was the best pros})ect 
of ending it with success; and the next few 
years were wasted in bickerings with the 
great barons, for which Piers Gaveston w'as 
principally responsible. Led by the king's 
cousin, Thomas of Lancaster, the great 
earls clamoured for that influence in the 
royal counsels which, according to custom, 
should have been theirs. Incompetent and 
untrustworthy to a man, the malcon¬ 
tents would have merited little sympathy 
if the king had placed himseli in the 
hands of an abler favourite. Even under 
Gaveston’s guidance he pursued a more 
patriotic ])olicy than that of his opi)onents ; 
and it w^as ^an invasion of Scotland on 
his part which enabled them to assemble 
in council and pass, without the con¬ 
currence of clergy or commons, ordinances 
for the banishment of Gaveston, the 
regulating of the government, and the 
limitation of the king’s prerogative. 

The ordinances provided for annual 
parliaments ; but the form of government 
which they set up was one in which 
supreme power was divided 
• between the ordainers and the 

P vottrite* baronage. It was 

avoun e oligarchic constitution, simi¬ 
lar to the Provisions of Oxford, but wath 
even less pretence of solicitude for the 
common weal. The king would have been 
justified in challenging the ordinances on the 
broad ground of constitutional principle. 
He chose rather to accept those which 
involved a question of principle, and 
only to disregard that which touched his 


favourite. The concession was inadequate ; 
Gaveston, having fallen into the hands 
of his rivals, was beheaded without a 
trial, and the king, after having weakly 
consented to a reconciliation with the 
murderers of his friend, in the hope 
that by so doing he might save the last 
of the English strongholds in Scotland, 
was left by the opposition to fight the 
national cause without their aid. 

Attempting the relief of Stirling with a 
force which by no means represented the 
full strength of his kingdom, he lost the 
battle of Bannockburn m June, 1314, and 
with it his last hope of destroying Scottish 
independence. Stirling capitulated at 
once, and Berwick a few years later. The 
Scots in their turn took the offensive. 
Northern England was savagely raided, 
and Edward Bruce, crowned king of 
Ireland in 1315, waged incessant and 
successful war ui)on the English settlers of 
that island lor the next three years. To 
the problem of meeting these attacks 
little thought was given by any English 
party. Edward’s main thought was to 
be revenged upon his arch-enemy, the 
* r I Lancaster. With the 

I f aid of new favourites, the Des- 
n* ^ pensers, he sowed dissension 
m the ranks of his opponents; 
and in 1322 Lancaster, descided by his 
adherents, experienced the same fate 
which he had meted out to Gaveston. A 
constitutional colour was put upon this act 
ol vengeance by means of a parliament 
which declared the ordinances illegal, and 
laid down the important princii)le that all 
matters touching the king, the realm, and 
the people should be settled exclusively 
by a parliament composed of the three 
Estates. 

It was, however, a time of general want 
and suffering. Famine and murrain proved 
no less destructive than the raids of the 
Scot; and for all misfortunes the king was 
held accountable. A miserable intrigue 
between his wife, Isabel of France, and 
Roger Mortimer, a lord of the Welsh 
Marches, gave the starting-point for a con¬ 
spiracy which was joined by all the enemies 
of Edward and the Despensers. The latter 
were seized and hanged ; the king was 
deposed in favour of his son by a parliament 
in which the commons were .present as 
approving though silent spectators. Even 
the murder of Edward a few months later, 
in 1327, failed to produce a reaction. 
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THE HUNDRED YEARS WAR 

ENGLAND’S PART IN THE GREAT STRUGGLE 


W HKN tlio qiUHMi-motliDr juid ^lortmuM , 
acting the si'lt-(‘oiistitiilcfl guard¬ 
ians of the young TLdward HI. rouchidofi a 
humiliating peace with Scnlkiml their ])()])n- 
larity at once ('vajiorated. A newconsj)iracy, 
in 13J50, sent Moilinn'r to the scaffold, rel(‘- 
gateci the queen to a close though honour¬ 
able confinement, and made Edward UT. 
king in fact as \V('l] as n«iin('. The new 
ruler immediately estalihshed a name for 
vigour and military success. Tie on('(‘ 
more attacked Scotland, winch the d(‘ath 
of Robert Bruce had lelt in the hands ot 
an infant king. Edw'ard, tlie son of John 
J^alhoh was assisted in an invasion oi 
Sc'otland, and the English Edw^aid avengi'd 
Bannockburn by a signal victory w'hich 
he gained at Halidon Hill over Bruce’s 
partisans m 1333. Edward Balliol bec'ame 
King of Scotland for a time, w’hile the heir 
of the national idea w'as taken for safety 
to the court ol France. Itwas 
w ^ delusive success ; Scotland 

Mamtnins Her effectively con- 

Independence 

nationalists wdth France was now' more 
firmly cemented, and in 1330 Edward 
Balhol rctnvd from the country in despair, 
leaving the field open for his rival’s 
return. But the ejiln'ineral success ot his 
cause soothed English jiridc, and gave; 
Edward III. a breathing sjiace in wEieh 
to make good his ]3osition. 

The Hundred Years’ War is, aiter the 
secular conflict of ])apacy and cmfiire, th(‘ 
most important crisis of the Middle Ages. 
It w^as a trial of strength betw-cen the 
tw^o most comjmct and higlily develojied 
of medicTval states. One of these it ruined, 
while upon the other it threw a strain 
which ac(‘eleratcd the natural ^n'oeesses 
of decay and translormation. It ushered 
in an era of complex di])lomacy, shitting 
combinations, and protracted wars, m 
consequence of which despotism, more 
or less popular in its character, became 
the normal type of European policy. 


Us vauoiis rffccls upon Furo])ean policies, 
tunn Bohemia to Spain, and irom Scotland 
to Sicily, ])elohg prop,Tly to European 
history; but ‘'ome ad'ount ol its general 
chai acter IS neces^arv to exjdain 


ng an s nature and order ot the 

changes to whioli it led in 

c - c cncc 

desire of the Eumch monarchy to recover 
the last shreds of the Angevin lunjiire 
Irom the hoirs ol Henry H. 

Philip VI., the first Valois king, took 
up the ])lans wdiuh moie than one of 
his piedecessors had framed for this ])nr- 
j)ose. He sheltered Da\ al Ih uce 111 exile, 
and aftcrw'ards assisted him 111 the 
recovery of Scotland ; ne attimijiled to 
break tlie long-steinding alliance between 
England and tluj hiemish towns by 
imposing on the kit ter a count of P'rench 
sym})athH's; m short, he nc'gk'cted no 
o))])ortunity ol injuring English mhn*csts. 
i£dward began the wmi* m s('lUdefence, 
although, aiter its I eginning, he* rais('d a 
counter-ckiim to (he throne of France, 
m virtue ot his descanit on the niatcriKil suE 
from Pliilij) the Bold, wdio died in 1285. 

This ste[) was i'< unly taken to remove 
the leiidal scruples ot the Flemings, wdio 
lelused to serve against the king of 
P'rance. The danger to the* FUnnish and 
(hiscoii tiade and the jiiracies tk the 
French made the w'ar jiopular with the 
English commons. Their subsides weni 
generously granted, and the exjienses ol a 
war m which all ranks. Irom the duke 
to the man-at-arms, loiiglit lor daily w .iges 
were delrayed chiefly from tlu' jnirscs 
ot the middk' and low’cr' classes. Alter 
T345. w'hen the military ojiera- 
^ ^ ® tions took a w'lder scope, and 

ar was coiKpiest sha[)ed them- 

selves m the minds of Edward 
and his son, national jnide, the interests 
of a nobility growing rich on spoils and 
ransoms, and a series ot brilliant victories, 
maintained the popularity of the war. 
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At first It appeared as though the vic¬ 
tory of Edward would be soon complete. 
The navy of France was destroyed at Sliiys 
in 1340, their main army was shattered at 
Crecy, and David of Scot¬ 
land became an English 
prisoner at Neville*'s ( ross 
in 134^). The victoiy ot 
Koche D('rrien, m 1347. 
though trivial in itse'li, 
placed P>nttany at the 
dis])osal of the English 
])art\’; and, linallv. King 
John of France tell into 
the hands ol the Black 
Prince at Poitiers in 1357. 

With this disaster anandiy 
was unchained in Franc'c. 

T h r e a t e n e d s 1 m u 1 - 
taneously by a sedition 
in the caintal and by an 
insurrection of the 
op])resse(l peasantry in 
the surrounding coiintr\, 
the regency ol h'rance 
consented to the Treaty (»1 
13 retign\, in I3()0 under 
which the English ke])t 
Calais—which had beem cajiturc d in 1347 ” 
Poitou, Saintoiige, the Angouinois, the 
Limousin, Perigord, Quorc'v. Koiu'rgue, 
Guiennc, and (iascony. This treaty marks 
the highest ])oint ol 
English fortunes in the 
first stage of the war. 

Undei John’s successor, 

Chailes V., tin* French 
monarchy slowly b('gan 
to recover from the 
wounds inflicted in the 
preceding twenty years. 

'Hie Black Prince, who, 
as Duke ot AquitaiiK*, ad¬ 
ministered tl:c continental 
possessions, lashly in¬ 
volved himself in a w'ar 
res})ecting the Castilian 
succession. An expedition 
to Castile shattered his 
health, drained his re¬ 
sources, and, in spite of 
temporary success, ulti 
mately led to an alliance 
b e t w e e n France and 
Castile, which cost the 
English their command of the sea and 
enabled Charles V. to resume the aggressive 
with some success. The Black Prince 
returned home to die. Under the 
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EDWARD HI. OF ENGLAND 
Under this monarch England’s prosperity 
rapidly advanced. Invading France, Edwaid 
won the great battle of Crecy in eu«, and in the 
following year he captured Calais after a long- 
siege. His later years were full of trouble. 


governorship of his younger brother,* the. 
incompetent John ol (launt, Duke of 
I.ancaster. English power dwindled till, at 
the death oi Edward TIL. Bordeaux, 
Bayonne, Dax, and Calais 
weie the only French 
towns ol importance lelt 
to Ins grandson. 

I'he early success(*s in 
France had been due to 
the superiority of ]£iiglish 
a r ms. No missile 
w’ea])on f)l flu* ag(‘ could 
comjiarc w ith the longbow 
111 efficiency, and this 
weapon was almost an 
English niono])()ly. In 
tactical skill Edwaid and 
his son wx‘re sujienor to 
anv general whom they 
('iicountered. The now 
})raetice ot l^aying tlu* 
sokhc'rs of all lanks liad 
translormcd the English 
fighting lon'e from a 
disorderly mob into a 
disciplined army. But 
the cai)turo oi strong 
])laces was difficult. It was easier to 
f)veiTun Fraiu'e than to hold it. When 
the war ('eased to be selt-sup])orting, 
the bin den ol maintaining an army on 
hostile ti'iTitoi^' became 
I n support a ble. Ed wa f d 

had undertaken a task 
which was Ix'yond the 
])ovv('rs of any h'udal 
state. It w'ould have 
b(‘(‘ii w(‘ll il his successois 
had recognised this truth 
and imj)ress(‘d it on tlu* 
nation. But under 
Richard, IT. operations of 
an aimless kind were 
nitciinitteiitly |)ii rsued, 
while allies lell avvay and 
the nairow^ seas wx^re 
scoured by French and 
Scottish juivateers. 

The Fh'cnch ' govern¬ 
ment, grown bolder wnth 
PHILIPPA OF HAiNAULT success, Ix'gaii to lay 

This brave woman was the queen of Edward , i 

III. While the king was fighting in France, pkl^^S loi tlu. in\ dSlOn of 
Philippa met the Scots at Neville’s Cross, in England, and actually Sent 
rur,, and defeated them. She died in 1101). auxiliaries to Scotland. 

In 1396, Richard II., having Ireed himself 
from the trammels ot the regency, was 
sutftd'K'ntly wise and courageous to con- 
cliulo a truci: for twenty-eight years. 





me uraer ox cne vyarier, luuuucu wy ia *., - 

which the kingpicked up. Observingthe smUe of his courtiers, f ^Hom sort^qm nml y^pen^ 
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But this step was made an additional supply,” made every new lax an excu^^e 

count in the long list of charges which his lor demanding remedial legislation. In 

enemies compiled against him. Although particular they claimed statutory rccogni- 

the truce was not lormally renounced after tion of their right to be the sole source 

his fall, the relations of the two countries ol taxation, to ajiprojuiate for specific 



purposes the su[)- 
phes which they 
had voted, to 
audit the royal 
accounts, and to 
im])(‘ach or de¬ 
mand the removal 
ot ministers of 
whom they dis¬ 
approved. These 
rights the king 
was ready to 
grant, but no less 
ready to disregaid 
whenever circum¬ 
stances strength¬ 
ened his position. 
The Commons 
were more sue- 
('essful in tormii- 


The son of the Black Prince, Richard II. became king: in 1377. He was overthrown by 
the rebellion of Henry of Lancaster—Bolmgbroke-to whom he resigned the ciown. 


remained dubious and fenve. The last 
and great('st stag(' in the struggle still 
belonged to tlu* future. 

The deposition of Edward II. was 
followed, in English politics, hy fifty years 
of unstable equi- r“" 


librmm. On the 
(piestion of the 
war there was no 
radical difference 
of opinion bi'tween 
the king and the | 
jieople. The con¬ 
stant dtmiands for 
now subsidies gave 
n.s(‘ to com[)Liints, 
and new (daims of 
coiitiol and audit I 
on ihc part of the 
ominous. But 
their respect for 
the king pre¬ 
vented them from 
]lushing remon- u 
strance to ex- . 
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IS77. He was overthrown by Jatine thllll ill 
irhom he resigned the ciowii. , , , 

appHing valuable 
principles of parliamentary government ; 
tlieir formal sejiaratioii from the House of 
Lords, which took place early in the 
reign, made it difficult to unite the 
various elements of the opposition, and 
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strance to ex- henry iv, and joanna of navarre, his consort 

frorncic ntifU xronre yielded up his crown it was assumed by Bolingbroke, under the title ol 

neiuct> UiiLU }'eais Henry IV. In ^rlier life, Henry fought in the East; after becoming king he extended the 
and infil mity powers of Parliament. He died in 1413 at Westminster, and was buried at Canterbury. 


compelled him at last to leave the 
management of Parliament m the hands 
of his favourites and kinsmen. The 
third estate, acting invariably on the 
maxim that redress should precede 
3884 


some time had to elapse before the knights 
of the shire, who represented the lower 
gentry, realised the complete identity of 
their interests with those of the towns. 
When, as in 1371 and 1376, a court 





LONDONS ROYAL GUESTS IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
Even in the Middle Ag^es the City of London stood first as a business centre, and, upon occasion, was the host 
of royalty. This picture, from a panel in the R<^al Exchange, illustrates such an event, the artist showing 
Sir Henry Picard, the Mayor of the City and Master of the Vintners* Company, in entertaining at the 

one time four kings—Edward III. of England, David II. of Scotland, John of France, and the King of Cyprus. 

From the painting by A. Chevuilicr Tayler, by the artibt's periui:»uon 
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faction placed itself at the head of the 
third estate, the true importance of the 
latter at once became manifest. On the 
second of these two occasions the Commons 
impeached and yninisiicd the two most 
obnoxious of the roval ministers. But 
the seqiH'l is instructive. The I-ilack 
Prince, who had instigated the attack 
through ]ealousv of the influ- 
[ (^nce which Jolin oi Gaunt 
p®. ])osscssed witli the old king, 

ched in tlie middle of the 
session. The o])])osition, left leadc'ihss. 
colla])sed : the ministers were leleased, 
and the vSpeaker ol the t'oninions was 
thrown into prison. The mwt Parliament, 
in whicli tlie Lower House was yiacked 
with the Iriends of Jolin of (jaunt, 
obediently condoned the duke’s defiance 
of its predecessor. 

Edward ITT had usually been on good 
terms with his baronag(\ But the com¬ 
position of this estate wms diffc'rent at the 
end of his reign from what it had been at 
the beginning. A single earl of the royal 
blood had been sufficiently influential to 
menace the safety of Edward IT But 
Edward IH., blind to this warning, had 
given positions as great as that ol Thomas 
of Lancaster to seveial of his younger 
sons and kinsmen. The intrigues ot these 
princes were a fertile source of troiihU^ 
from the moment when the crowai devoh'cd 
upon the infant son of the Black PniK e. 

John of (haunt, Duke ol T.an caster, 
attem])te(l to provide lor a r(‘gency w'lthoul 
reference to tin' washes of Parliament. This 
de'sigii was frustrated, and T^iihament 
successtiillvinsisted on a share in the noini- 
. nations to the Royal Council, But from 1^77 
to ij8i the goveimneiit w^as ])ra( tically m 
the hands of John oi Gaunt : lus inefficient 
and extiavagant conduct and the French 
war nec'cssilated burdiMisome taxation, 
wliich gavi' IIh' signal lor tlu' Peasants’ 
Revolt. (launt w^as scared into retirement 
by the evidence of his nnjiojnilarity wdiich 

'p ki f revolt afforded, and the 

iroubles of 

»\ Tn f^^^tion headed by his half- 
brothers, the Earls of Kent and 
Huntingdon. Another faction no less 
formidable gathered head under the king’s 
uncle, Thomas of (Gloucester ; in i38() it 
impeached the Earl ot Suffolk and saddled 
the king with a board of eleven advisers 
whose functions resembled closely tliose 
of the Ordainers. Richard temi)orisc(l and 
began to make preparations for attacking 
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his enemies by armed force. His purpo.se 
was lorestalled ; he fell into the hands, of 
the Gloucester faction. A servile Parlia¬ 
ment condemned to death the chict of 
Richard’s ministers and friends, and the 
CiloiieesttT faction continued to control the 
administration. 

A few^ months later tiu' king unex¬ 
pectedly ass'^M’ted his authority by declar¬ 
ing himselt of age. He dismissed the 
obnoxious regents, and a])])Ointed a new 
council, to wliich, with sagadous modera¬ 
tion, ho called some ot those wffio had been 
his opponents. Pailianient, loriiKnly so 
zealous m th(‘ service of the opjiositioii, 
acquiesced in th(‘ overthrow ol a form of 
government which had been established 
by the authority of both blouses, and for 
eight years Richard ruled without hin¬ 
drance irom lus relations and on good 
terms with the estates. The explanation 
is that he liad suereeded in ])rocuimg the 
sn]:)port ol John of (iaunt, the most for¬ 
midable among his uncles. The court 
yiarties w^re there lore evenly balanced ; 
the natural resiiect of the Commons for an 
hereditaiy title was under th('s(‘ cireum- 
staiiccs suffinent to guarantee his ])()sition. 

, In this position Ri( hard might, 

® * w ith common ])rudeivx‘, have 

rca o ^ contmued for the rest of his 

Conspiracies 

dependence, and the fear of conspiracies 
affected his mind to the point ot madness. 
In I3C)7 h(' suddenly arrested tlu^ heads 
ot the Glouc(‘ster iacdion ; ‘•ome were 
ex(‘ciited, some imprisoii(‘d, and Earl 
Thomas himself w^as murdered in ])rison 
without a trial. 

These proceedings, rounterbalanced as 
they wme by ])roluse grants of dignities to 
the Lancastrian faction, wctc passively 
accepted by Parliament, wdiu'h was ca’c- 
fully ]larked with royal criiitiires and sur¬ 
rounded by th(i arnu'd bodyguard of the 
king during its jnoceedings. In a second 
session, under eoiistramt ot the same' 
kind, the ('states voted to Richard a lite 
revenue, and made him com})let(‘ly inde- 
jiendeiit of their ass('inl)ly for the future by 
sanctioning the ai)])ointmeiit of a standing 
committee of eighteen members with full 
powers to act in the name of Parliament. 

The power thus won was used (qiprcs- 
sively in many instances. London and 
many of the shires w^ere heavily fined on 
the charge, true or false, that they had 
abetted the king’s enemies. The king’s 
livery was granted to all who would wear 




AN UNWORTHY KING: RICHARD II. RESIGNING HIS CROWN AND SCEPTRE 
This illustration, from the water-colour drawing by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., represents the most humiliating moment in 
the life of King Richard II. His attempts to govern without a parliament roused the indignation of his people, and 
the opposition, under Henry of Lancaster, compelled him to renounce the throne We here see him giving up his 
crown and sceptre. He afterwards signed a staieraent declaring that he was not worthy to be king any longer. 
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it, and was treated as a licence for indis¬ 
criminate purveyances. But Richard was 
no tyrant, and the general body of the 
nation was long sullVniig. He might long 
have pursued his course of absolutism with 
impunity it ho had not rashly attemi)ted 
to rid himselt of tlie l.aneastrians^ through 
whom he liad gamc'd his end. He 
banished Henry ot Here¬ 
ford, the son and lunr of 
)ohn of (iaiint, without tlie 
sc'inblanee of a trial ; and 
on the death of the old 
duke, m he confiscated 
the Lain ast nan estates. 

Heni\’ ot Hereford was . 
thi; mo^l i)opular membin' 
of tluj ro^^al house. He 
had been a Crusath'r in 
Prussia, he excelk^d in 
knightly exercises, and he 
had been treated with 
palpable miusticix When, 
in July, h(‘ took 

advantage ol Richard’s 
abseni'o m Ireland U) land 
and raise tlv^ standard of 
rebellion he was joined at 
once by mi melons ad¬ 
herents ; and Rich a i d 
returned only to enter a 
ca])tivity m which he 
perished mysteriously a 
yeai later. The crown, 
which he had resigned in 
the ho])e that his lile wouid 
be spared, was claimed by 
Henry ot Lancastci*, and 
his right was conlirmed by 
the three estates. So tlie 
long - dormant right of 
national election was ic- 
vived ; the house ot T^an- 
caster came to the throne 
with a title winch, how¬ 
ever they might cloak the 
fact, was, and was gener¬ 
ally considered to be, 
parliamentary. Never had 
Parliament interfered so 
often and so decisively as 
in the reign of Richard II. It alternately 
exalted and debased the king and his 
opponents. There was no department of 
the government too important for its 
interference, no custom so old that it 
might not alter or abolish it. But when 
we go beneath the surface of events and 
study the influences at work we find that 
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the })crsonal and territorial influence of a 
few great iioldes determined the acts ol 
Parliament. The Commons had ceased 
to be significant by becoming the sharpest 
wea])on ol ])arty warfare. 

Tlie leign of Henry I\’. was not wholly 
untroubled by factions of the old kind 
now the more dangerous because they 



THE DEATH OF RICHARD II. IN PONTEFRACT CASTLE 
Though no longer on the throne, Richard 11. was not altogether without friends, 
as was shown by the endeavour which they made to reinstate him as king But 
this attempt failed, and the failure meant the death not only of the ex-kiiig but 
of many noblemen who had suppoited him. The exact manner of Richard’s 
death is not known, but it is supposed that he was murdered m Pontefract Castle. 

Ffiim the ilrixv risj l>> S.r Juhn Gilhi rt, R 'v 

were bound up with fli(‘ claims of various 
preteiid(;rs. In Cheshire and tiie Welsh 
inarches the personality of Richard had 
been jioinilar ; in Wales, Owen (ileiidower 
headed a growing band of nationalists ; in 
the North of England, the Percies and other 
families which had been Lancastrian were 
alienated from Henry by disappointed 
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ambition. An impostor pretending to be 
Richard appeared for a lime in Scotland ; 
the Earl of March, whom Richard had 
designated as his heir, had the siipjiort of 
the Peicies and (ilendower. Fortunately, 
France was ])ai*alysed by the lends of 
Burgundians and Armagnacs, 
Scotland by a minority and the 
capture ol the young James 1. 
by th(5 English in 1405. Hence 
the Welsh got little help Irom France, the 
Percies none irom Scotland. 

The Welsh rising, which began in 1400, 
was lor a time siiccesslul, and Owen 
(dendower was actnaliy crowned Prince 
of Wah'S by Ins lollowers in 1402. J^iit, 
having formed a coalition with the Percies 
to set the h^arl of IMarch upon the hhiglish 
till one, Glendower was delc‘ated by tli(‘ 
royal forces at Slirew'sbur^^ m 140 ], thougli 
the Percies came to Ins aid. Harry Percy, 
“ Hots])nr,” the lile and sonl of the 
English mak'onlents, junashed in the battle. 
His lather, Northumberland, failed igno- 
minioiisly in the attcm]')t to rais(‘ the north 
against the crown in 1404, fled to Scotland, 
and was siilisccjuently slain at J^ramham 
Moor in 1407, w'hcn conducting a raid into 
Yorkshire. Owam (ilcndow'cr, allhougli a 
tlioi n ill the side oi England lor some years 
longer, tailed to carry the w'ar across the 
linglish l)ordcr. His re¬ 
bellion, which at one 
lime had made him 
master ol the pnnci- 
l)ality, died dowm by 
degress ; tlie date of Ins 
death and thi'])lac(' ol his 
burial arc; alike* unknown. 

Alter 1404 tlie cdiu'f 
difficulties ol Henry IV. 
were caused by Parlia¬ 
ment and by his own son. 

The king was personally 
un]i()])ular ; his title 
clearly rested on the good¬ 
will ol the nation. Ffe 
had been elected to re¬ 
form the state of the 
countr}^ and restore the 
rule of law ; hut his 
government was ex¬ 
pensive, and 110 brilliant 
military achievements 
were placed to his credit. 

Parliament therelore criticised him freely, 
and it might have gone hard with him 
if he had not conciliated the clergy by 
helping them to pass the statute De 


Kc'cretico Comhiircnido, the first perse¬ 
cuting measure in ihe nalioiial history. 
In 1404 the Commons clamoured lor a 
rc*(luctK)ii of ex])cnse and die dismissal 
of lortign favourites. TIk'v would grant 
a subsidy only on condition of being 
allowx'd to :i])j)oml tn‘asurers wdio shouki 
supc’rvisi* tlxe (‘Xpendilurt^ oi the sum 
\oted. Ini4of)tli<‘ (k‘mtind(‘d “ ^ ood and 
ahimdanl govian.riLe,” insisted on the 
choice of new and more accei)tal)le 
counsellors, nominated by a controller of 
the ro\al household and insisted upon 
ajipointmg auditors of 1 licit suhsidv. 

in 1411 fhe\ \\c*re Induced, ]>erhaps by 
the heir a])])aicnt, Heiirv of Monmouth, to 
coii^idei llu‘ (}U('sli()n of setling aside the 
king, w ho was iiuw w-orn out \vath sickness. 
At this point, however, the king showed 
an unexpected siiint, sent tor the S])eaker 
ol the LonVit House, i iid intimated that 
IV have no novc'lties dis- 

cu-^sed. 1 'he Commons look the 

Rebukes the , 

CommoAS 


rebuke* in a sn])missive ^])iril ; 
the prince and his supporters 
w'crc removed Irom the Privy C'ouncil, 
and the king enjoyed some mt'asun; of 
indepcmckmcc' for the r(‘mainder of his 
reign. Bui m the years 139^-1413 the 
chief penver in the* state had jiassed fiann 
Cre)wm to Parliament ; the executive had 
learned to take the orders 
of the Commons, and had 
begun to a^’Old nsponsi- 
hililv by adopting sub- 
missivt'ly the advice of 
iiU‘X}H‘ru‘iiced la^presen- 
tativcs. Tlie death of 
Henry IV., m 1413, leit 
his son .ind namesake 
hire to lace with domestic 
jirohlems ot no small 
cliflK iilty. 

The terrible jiestilence 
known as the Black 
r)(*ath, winch wais the 
greatest si'oiirge ot four¬ 
teenth-century Europe, 
visited England in 13)48- 
T34(). and on a smaller 
THE FATHER OF ENGLISH POETRY scale 111 subsequent ycai's. 

Born about the year IGlO, Geoffrey Chaucer Alfectilltr tlie COUntl'V 
served the English government m various i • ^ 

capacities, and had a wide experience of life (ilStriCtS allllOSt aS 
The famous “ Canterbury Tales’’were written severely aS tllC tOWllS, it 
when he was about 6fty-foiir years of age. " , ' j i 

^ ^ ^ swept away Irom a third 

to a half of the total jiopulation. It is 
jirobable that a tew^ years restored the 
jiopiilation of the country to tlie old level ; 
but in the meantime many changes of 
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far-reaching import had been set on foot. 
The passing scarcity of labour accelerated 
the rise which had already begun in the 
general rate of wages ; increased wages 
and restricted cultivation led to a rise in 
the prices ot agricultural ])roclLice, and 
against the dou 1 >le evil king and Parlia¬ 
ment sought to provide by legislation. 
The Statute oi Lcibourers fixed the maxi¬ 
mum price ol tlu' im])()rtant articles of 
food ; it also ga\ e 
p o w e r to t h 
justices of tlic 
peace in every 
shire to fix the 
rates of wages. 

Such measures 
could not jiroduce 
the desired effect, 
but they caused 
great bitterness of 
feeling among 
pro d u c c‘ r s a n cl 
labourers, since 
hired labour was 
becoming daily 
more essential in 
the agruultural 
economy of the 
nation. Before 
ijoo the lords of 
manors depended 
chiefly u])on serf labour for the cultivation 
of their demesnes. Since that date it had 
become a usual ])raclice to commute 
labour services for money payments, 
accoiahng to the current rate ol wages. 

These l)argams, advantageous to botii 
parties when first arranged, proved ruinous 
to landlords w’hen the rate of waiges was 
doubled bv the ])lagiie. Unabh* to obtain 
labour at the lates which were fixed under 
the new statute, they conspired with the 
labourers to defeat it, but at the same 
time sought to reimburse themselves by a 
stricter exaction ot the labour services 
and dues in money or kind to which they 
WTre still entitled Irom theii' serfs. The 
two classes ol the landless labourers, 
o])])ressed by unjust legislation, 
ami ol the land-holding serfs, 

Mission claims of 

^ masters whom they had ceased 
to respect, drew together and formed a 
party of considerable size, which was 
skilfully knit together by concealed 
agitators. The teaching of John Wycliffe, 
himself the opposite of a socialist, was 
interpreted by popular preachers in such 
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a way as to fan the flame. Wycliftc, an 
Oxtord doctor of theology, had become 
a jniblic chavaeder by the mission 
winch he undertook in IJ74 to negotiate 
a concordat between the Pope and the 
national Cliureh. Subsecpn'iitly he dis¬ 
tinguished himself by vigt)rous attacks 
upon the extortions ot the pajiacy, 
w’hich the cajdivity of Avignon and the 
great schism had discreditc'd in gi'iirral 


estimation, by supervising the prcjiaration 
of an English Bible, ami by sending out 
poor preachc^rs to address the jicojile in 
homely language on the evils of society 
and the necessity for amending them. 

Though linked at one time wuth John of 
Gaunt by the lie of their common ojiposi- 
tioTi to the hicran'hy, Wycliftc was definitely 
committed to no j)olitical j)arty. It was 
an abstract doctrine, borrow^ed from the 
scholastics, to the effect that ])ower ceases 
to be legitimate when unlawlully used, 
w'hicli commended the preaching of his 
priests to the discontented classes. A 
rising of the jieasants broke out in 
1381 ; the occasion m some places was 
sujiplied by the collection of a jioll tax, 
which, although graduated, w’eighed more 
heavily upon the poor than upon the rich. 

But the area affected by the using wxis so 
considerable—the wdiole of East and South¬ 
east England—that we must su])j)ose the 
preparations to have been on foot before 
the unpopular impost was demanded. 
London w^as forcibly entered by the men 
of Hertford, Essex, and Kent; much 
damage was done to the property of John 



KING HENRY V. AND HIS QUEEN, CATHARINE OF VALOIS 
The son of Henry IV., whom he succeeded in 141-1, the young king continued the severe 
policy of his father towards the Lollards. Having won by war ths regency and succession 
of France, he married the Princess Catharine, daughter of the French king, Charles VI. 
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of Gaunt, alien merchants, and court remained in certain p^rts •(■){ the country 

favourites; the primate, Simon Sudbury, as late as the sixteentii century, but Tudor 

was beheaded on Tower Hill. wnteis regard it as. for ]'ractical jnirposes, 

But the boldness of the young Richard cxliiRt. The chief disability which clung 
TI. saved the situation. He in(liiced the to the desc'endaiits of villeins was that of 
mob to disperse by granting manumismoo exclusion Iroin the franchise. This was 
to the villeins ; the meu'e local ns ngs w^ere limited l.y a st.itute ol 14^0, which intro- 
mercilessly crushed wdth the aid oi the ducerl as a neec'ssary ([uahfical ion for an 
gentry and superior clergy. Parliament ehalor in the shins thf' possf^ssu n of a 
ielus(‘(l to confirm the bargain w^hich freehold (>l forty ^inilmgs’ annual value. 
Richard had mride with the villeins, both Copyh.okleis, though ojten men of sub- 
Lords and Commons f^rotestiiig that they stance and (ducation, did not acquin* tlie 
v\ould rather all die in one day than lose franchise till the. great Reform Bill of 
theii rights. But the alarm which the rising tin* year r8gj. 

had jiroduced made laiidhold(‘rs nxulu'r Wychflo's ]ni ly surv*^.a d the supiiression 

10 adopt a new method of farming wdiich of the villeins’ re\'i)h, from wLich the 
was now coming into vogue. Th(‘y began reformer entir(*h' dissociated himself, 
lo let their demesne lands at a rent to denouncing the c'onduct of the p( asants 
lenaiit farmers ; the remaining services of wath gn‘at treedom. But he fell under the 
the villeins w’crc rapidly commuted, and suspicion ol heresy cliK'tly because, in his 
the class soon acquired the new' name of attacks ujion the saci rdotal theory, he 
cofiyholders. Heiicelorth the jieasant w'as logK'ally l*'d on to di'uy the doctrine 
hokiing land was practic<dly a fieeholder, of transubstantiation. Condemned at 
His rent w'as a fixed one, and though he the Lambeth Council of 1382, he never- 
wais still subject to the manor court theless remained unmolested as parish 
the u'straints upon his personal liberty priest at Lutterworth until his death, m 
c|isa]'‘peared. Some traces of villeinage 1384. The Tadlards, as his followers were 



KING HENRY V. WOOING THE FRENCH PRINCESS CATHARINE 
This interesting picture represents the wooing of England’s young king, Henry V., which had a successful termmation, 
the wedding, attended with great pomp, taking place on Trinity Sunday, June d, 1420, in the Parish Church at Troyes. 
Fryiu the paintinij b> W. F Yuinie^., by peruusMou of the “ Ait Jouirol.*’ 
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called, distinguished themselves' in the 
latter part Richard's reign by bold 
attacks upon the chief superstitions and 
abuses of the meduTval Chmcli, They had 
friends at court, and the 
queen, Anne of Bohemia, 
may possibly have 
favoured them; it is 
certain that their 
doctrines sjUTad to her 
nativecountr valid founed 
the starting-point ot the 
religious and patriotic' 
movement to which Huss 
gave liis name. But in 
England the jx'rsecution 
initiat'd by Henry 
was rapidly successful. 

William Sautre, the fust 
victim, burned in 1401, 
before the statute “ De 
Hreretico ” was ])assed, 
was followed to the slake' 
by a number of fellow- 
believers. In 141.^ Sir 



KING HENRY VI. OF ENGLAND 
He was the son of Henry V., and became 
king when only one year old. During his long 


generally recognised. The chief interest 
of the Lancastrian and Yorkist period is 
to be found in the gradual breach with 
old manners, traditions, and ways of 
thought. The conserva¬ 
tive and innovating 
tendencies ol the century 
aie alike illustrated by 
the lirst great poets who 
wrote in an English in¬ 
telligible at the ])resent 
day. Chaucer (1340- 
1 ]c)(d, the ])o('t ot the 
('ouit and middle classes, 
T.angland, the poet ot the 
])e o]) 1 e, are sharply 
distinct, but both the 
creatures of tlieir age. 
Chaucer reflects the co.s- 
mopolitanism ol cultured 
mediieval society ; he 
made free use ot Erench 
and Italian models, and 
lamiliarised the English 
ear with foreign metres. 


John Oldcaslle, the most minority the government was in the hands chlcf WOlk, 

considerable n'presenta’ of the Privy Councii. in the year 1171 “ The Caiitci bury Tales,” 
tivc of the Sf(-t, fonnwl a in the Tower of London. „;,ti()iial poet of 

})lot to seize Heniv V. with a \ iew the K-»t kind. The prologue introduces 
to extorting toleration. The plot was us to the members ol a pilgrimage on the 
detected and suppresst'd; the last chance road to Cant(*rbiiry : the tnles which 
that the Lollaids would become a political lollow are fitted with tlu‘ art of a 
])arty faded away. There is some evidence dramatist to the characters of the pilgrims, 
to show that J.ollard con¬ 
gregations evaded their 


persecutors and con¬ 
tinued to meet in some 
of the eastern counties 
till the beginning of the 
sixteenth centur}'. How 
far the survival served 
as a foundation lor the 
later growth ol Protest¬ 
antism remains a matter 
of dispute among his¬ 
torians. The fouitcenth 
century th('refure gave 
indications of a new 
period to come, ol im¬ 
pending changes in the 
structure of society, in 
religious dogma, and in 
secular and ecclesiastical 
government. It is the 
culminating period of 
mediieval civilisation; the seeds of decay 
are already implanted. But a century 
was to elapse before the need for social 
and religious reorganisation became 
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THE QUEEN OF HENRY VI. 
Margaret of Anjou, the queen of Henry VI., 
was married to that monarch in the year 1445. 

and 


all English men and 
women, who tell them to 
relu've the tedium oi the 
j o u r n c y. A g c n i a 1 

humour ])ervades the 
piologue and many ol the 
talcs. Chaucer could be 
saiitical, but was well 
satisfied with the England 
which he knew. Lang- 
land, an ecclesiastic of 
humble station and satur¬ 
nine disposition, wrote his 
allegory of Piers Plowman 
with a moral object to 
illustrate the search of 
the religious soul for 
Christ and to reprove 
the disorders ot every 
social rank. But his 
rough alliterative verse 
abounds in sketches of 
daily life and in comments upon their 
significance, which reveal the patriotic 
artist, deeply sympathising with those 
whose follies lie chastises. In the sense 
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that he states the case for the poor and reconciliation with the dauphin, 'who had 

oppressed he is a democrat. But, like espoused the Armagnac side, was foully 

Wyclihe, he was altogether averse from murdered at the Bridge of Montereau. 

the wild radicalism which hnmd vogue The Burgundians and the Queen of France 

among the peasant rebels. The last ot revenged themselves by concluding with 

Langland’s works, “ Richard the Rf'de- H(mry V. the Treaty of Troyes, in 1420, 

less,'’ is an invective against the mis- under which the King of England conc'luded 

government of Richard IL, but is tar from a marriage with tiie Princess Katherine, 

re\'ohUionary in tone. The became regent in the present, and was 

k makes some excuses recognised as the lieir ajiparent. A 

tor the king, and expresses a national party headed by the dauidiin 

o ere ics brought maintained the cause ol independence, and 

to see the error of his ways. The reign ot even achieved a victory at Bcaugc^ in 1421, 

Henry V. ()}HMied inaus])iciously with tlie ovct an English armv- But the stain of 

conspiracy ot Oldcastlc : and although the the murder committed at Moiitcieau told 

alarm which this produced liad tlie effect of heavily against the future of Charles VII.; 

inducing Parliament, hitherto not ill-dis- the birth of a son to Henry and Katherine 

post'd towards the hen'tics, to sanction a a])peared to set the seal upon the union of 

more stringent search for them, there was England and France ; nor were English 

a widespread feeling of dissatisfaction hopes dissipated by the untimely death of 

with the Church. Towards the king the their king, m 1422 at the age ot thirty-five. 

Commons showed tlieir independence by The success of Henry V. had converted 
insisting that the statutes made at tlu'ir the Commons to a project which, in the 

request should be in conformity with first instance, they had viewed with marked 

the petitions submitted to him. Among disfavour, but the reaction against the 

the nobl(;s a jilot had been formed to expenditure wliich the new conquest 

depose Henry in favour of the Earl ol entailed was all the more severe when it 

March, Henry’s nearest kinsman and the came. The English did not realise how 
lieir jiresumptive. F r k the dissensions of France 

In the midst of these ominous symp- Reverses m 

toms, the kiiig, perhaps with the olqecl France ^ understand that 

of distracting the popular mind from “ halt the kingdom remained to 

criticism ot his government and of the be conquered. Their corifideiK'e was soon 

Church, decided to revive his claims rudely shaken. The new king was an infant; 

upon the Angevin inheritance. The mad- his uncle, l^edford,upon whom the regency 

ness ol ('hades VI. and the distracted devolved, though a capable statesman and 

state into which France had been soldier, was hampered by the intrigues 

brought by the feuds of Burgundians and of his brother, (ilouccstor. The English 

Annixgnacs afforded a tcmjiting o])por- cause soon began to suffer reversi's. 

tunity. (Jflers of a compromise were A quarrel between Philip of Burgundy 
rejected at the English court and Henry and Bedford’s In'othor (Gloucester had 

set sail for France, at the head of a small obliterated the resentments caused by the 

force, in the summer ot 1415. Landing at crime of Montereau. Bed ford died immedi- 

HarJleur, lie marched, after its capture, ately after the desi'rtion of Burgundy 

on Calais, m the hope of provoking the was made public. In the hands of his 

French to a jiitclied battle. His wish was uncle and brother, Cardinal Beaufort and 

gratified, and at Agincourt the English the Duke ot (Gloucester, the tottering 
H th won a brilliant victory by their English cause was soon overthrown. An 
KW arcliery and attemj^t to purchase peace by the arrangc- 

ng IS ta^(;tics. But the real work of ment of a marriage lietween the young 

gtneour conquering began only in 1417, Henry VI. and Margaret of Anjou, a 

when the reduction of Normandy was kinswoman of Charles VIE, merely excited 

methodically undertaken ; Rouen was not discontent in England without conciliating 

taken until January, 1419, after a .siege France. The new queen introduced a new 

of almost six months. bitterness into the factions ot the court; 

It was an unforeseen event which in and an alliance between herself and 

the following year left Henry master of Beaufort was immediately followed by 

the greater part of France. The Duke of the arrest and mysterious death of 
Burgundy, in the act of going through a Gloucester, in 1447. 
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THE WARS OF THE ROSES 

AND THE LEGACY OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

B eaufort outlived lus iie])lie\v ^nul They caniiol iiidoc'd be acquitted of mis- 
bv oiilv H i('w (bivs . bnt in iv nKininn t lu* v ar ill Fiaii(L‘. Year bv 


^ en(‘iny by only a tew days . but in 
the person ol Suffolk the queen lound a 
new minister through whom to rule • the 
place of Gloucester as head of the o[ip(»-.i- 
tion was taken by Richard, Duke ol York, 
a good administrator and one of the lew 
generals who had won distinction m the 
French wars, but hatelul to the qu(‘(‘n 
be('aus(', uniting the claims of two lines 
descended Iroin Edwaid ITT., he st(»(>d 
next in succession to her husband, d'he 
king counted lor nothing in the' govern¬ 
ment ; he was ot weak intellect even 
lielore the heredi ary taint of madness 
became a[)])ar(jnt, and left (werything to 
his wife except that on occasion he 
end('avoured without effect to play the 
pan of peacemaker. 

York ajipt'ars oiiginally to have been 
a loyal subject, l^ut there was much m 
the conduct ot the government whi< li 
might legitimately be enti- 
rhe Corrupt censures were 

r n***\*°*^ * none the loss plainly expressed 

of Parliament excluded Iroin 

a share of power. The ])aiham> ntaiy 

constitution had jirovcd a total lailure ; 

the House of Commons was comj)osed ot 
members returned by ('oriupt mtliiences 
and 111 th(^ interest oi'a tew great tamilies. 
Since these lainilies lurnished the members 
of the Privy Council, to which every loyal 
minister was subject, their su])rema( y was 
assured. All business of any consequence, 
and much that was trivial, came betore the 
council for settlenumt, and was ti ansae ted 
without method or despatch or technical 
knowledge. The result at the best of 
times was “ lack of governance ’’ ; and 
throughout the anmtry lile and property 
were insecure. Only a change ot system 
could mend the evil. Put the jieople, 
encouraged by the Yorkist party, looked 
for individuals on whom to throw the 
blame. The queen and her favourites 
became the scapegoats of the constitution. 


They cannol indecal be acquitted of mis- 
ir niaging tile v ar in I^an(e. Year by 
veai ground \v'a- lost, and the positions 
O' th(‘ English garrisons, ill-found, ill-fed, 
ill-paul, gn‘W iiKSi' desperate. N(>nnandy 
was lost piecemeal in 1448 1440. fiuiennc 
in 1451 ; e\en Calais was m danger in 
1452. Th(‘ nation, which had never been 
Willing to ])av lor the defence 
English ^ llio^e possi'ssions, cried out 
©unties m tieaehery tlirough 

wliich they had been lost. 
Tlie first symptom ol approaching trouble 
was the impeacliment of Suffolk by the 
House of Commons in 1450. The uujxijmlar 
minister \vas seized by his cnemu'S and 
bi'headcd m mid-('hamiel whileattemjiting 
to (‘sra[)e abroad ; immediately atteiwardi? 
the soutli-eastern counties rose in revolt 
and. maichmg upon Loudon under the lead 
ot one Cade, who w.is not improbably a 
Yorki'^t instrument, demanded the.t the 
Duke ot York sliould be called to. |)owcr, 
and the queen’s favourites dismissed. 

Although (‘.asily sujipri'ssi'd, this rebellion 
inlhiene(‘(l tlie queen’s mind against York. 
When in 1452, he made a jKM'sonal 
a})j)e.uanc(‘, at the head ol an arm(‘d lorcc, 
to reiti‘rat(' the demands of Cade, she 
answered with fair words; but tlie birth 
ol an hcii to the throne m 1453 gave licr 
courage to attack York as a tr.ntoi. It 
bec'ame lor the duke a matter ol hie and 
death that he should assert his right to a 
position oil the council, and to the office 
ol protector during the fits of 

1 madness which had begun to 

Civ.lWar int<TV;ils. 

Began queH'ii's determination to 

('xelude liiin Iroiu power made war iuevit- 
al)Ic. It began with the battle of Blorc- 
heath in 1459, and from that time until 
the accession ol Henry VI 1 . in 1485 the 
crown was in dispute between the rival 
houses of York and laiiicaster. Ihe 
duke found it necessary to assert his 
pretensions, and they passed, after the 
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Civil War 
Began 









The Wars of the Roses, which broke out in the reign of King Henry VI., were one long struggle for the crown of 
England between the Houses of York and Lancaster, and derived their name from the incident depicted above. 
In the Temple Gardens, in London, the heads of the rival houses met one day, and when the Duke of York plucked 
a white rose, calling upon his followers to do the same, the Lancastrian partisans promptly replied by plucking a red rose. 

I'rom tin pn,ture by J >hn Pcttic, R A. 


defeat and death of Richard at Wakefield influence of the great families. The 

in the year 1460, to his son Edward IV. aristocracj; had lost the more imposing of 

The war of the Wlnte Rose (York) and the old feudal privileges, hut land was 


the Red (Lancaster) origi¬ 
nated m a conflict of 
personal ambitions be¬ 
tween two brandies of 
the royal family. From 
first to last it was a war 
btdween aristocratic fac¬ 
tions in which the 
Commons took as little 
part as ])ossible. No 
principle was at stake, 
nor was the country 
di^'id<*d, as usually ha])- 
pened in the civil wars 
of France and Germany, 
upon tlu^ liiK's of racial 
or provincial demarca¬ 
tions. Roughly speaking, 
the south and south-east 
shires held for the 
Yorkists, the north and 
Wales for the Lancas- 


still the great source of 
wealth and consideration, 
while private ambition 
and the troublous state 
of the times had jiro- 
diiced a new and bastard 
finidalism. The timid and 
the ambitious among the 
middle and lower classes 
assumiKl the livery of 
great lords, whose private 
quarrels they pursued in 
return for maintenance 
against the authority of 
the law-courts and the 
executive; thus every 
great proprietor could 
bring a little army into 
the field. To which side 

THE QUEEN OF EDWARD IV. U A.. 

Elizabeth Woodville, a Lancastrian, was WOUld ^ bring it dt- 

married to King Edward IV. in 1464 , three pended chiefly upon the 
years after he had ascended England’s throne, ^ics of blood and the 


trians. But to this general rule there were private feuds in which he was entangled, 
many local exceptions ; the attitude of Scores of quarrels were fought out under 
every district depended upon the territorial cover of the dynastic question. 
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The Yorkists succeeded in winning the 
passive favour of the commercial classes, 
of whose grievances, as of many with far 
less foundation, Duke Richard had been 
the mouthpiece before 
tlie war broke out. The 
accidental circumstance 
that Margaret of Anjou 
was forced to rely upon 
the lawless barons of the 
north confiiTned the towns 
in the prejudice which 
they entertained against 
her. Yet the Yorkists, it 
judged b}' the character 
ol their claim, weie the 
more unconstitutional 
party ol the two. Richard 
and his sou demanded, 
in etlect, that the ])arha- 
mrntary title of Henry 
VJ. should be set aside in 
favour of one which lested 
on hereditary right. The 
reign of Edward IV. is a 
suhicient in(K)f that he 
liad no respect tor con¬ 
stitutional liberties, and 
that his own interests were his guiding 
star. He was allowed to overthrow the 
Lancastrians in t\ui hope that lie would 
(‘stablish a more elTicieiit 
government. He did, in 
fact, (‘stabhsh a personal 
system of rule which 
kc})t the country in a 
state of quiet ; but he 
did his utmost to destroy 
all constitutional guaran¬ 
tees at the same time. 

He endeavoured to sub¬ 
stitute a council of 
favourites and connec¬ 
tions for one of territorial 
magnates. Ihit he did 
not create a skilled 
executive, and he reduced 
the }>owcr of the legisla¬ 
ture to a shadow. 

The com])hcated story 
of his fortunes after 
1460 is not worth tracing 
in detail. He was crowned 
1461, annihilated the 



KING EDWARD IV. OF ENGLAND 
He wa.s the son of Richard, Duke of York, 
and was crowned king in 1401. One of his 
military triuuiphs was in 1471, when he occupied 
London and defeated and killed Waiwick at 
Barnet; but his reign was a disappointment 



m 


Lancastrian army at 
Tow ton a few weeks later, and 
himself master of his rival’s person 


years later he was expelled in consequence 
of quarrels with Warwick, his ablest 


THE UNFORTUNATE EDWARD V. 
The boy king reigned for only three months. 
His uncle usurped the throne, and shortly 
after his accession as Richard III., the right¬ 
ful king, Edward V., was, with his brother, 
cruelly put to death in the Tower of London. 

made 
Eight 


supporter, and with Clarence, his brother 
and the heir-presumptive These rebels 
overthrew their master by forming a 
coalition with the fugitive Lancastrian 
queen and with Louis XI. 
of Fiance in 1470. But 
Edward recovered his 
position with the aid of 
Charles the Rash, the 
Duke of Burgundy, to 
whom it was of vital 
importance that French 
influence should not reign 
supreme in the country 
from which the weavers 
of Flanders derived their 
raw material. Henry VI. 
was taken and put to 
death ; Warwick ended 
his days on the hard 
fought field of Barnet; 
Margaret’s son, the young 
Prince Edweud, wa^ taken 
after a victory over his 
mother’s lorces at Tew¬ 
kesbury, and j)ut to 
death upon the field; 
Margaret lu'rsell fled to 
France, where sh(' passed the n'lnamder 
ol her days in exile. Clarence', s]’)ared for 
a time iri consideration of his treachery 
to Warwick, was secretly 
executed some years later, 
in 1478. From 1471 to 
1483 Edward ruled with¬ 
out a rival. The most 
notable event ol his reign, 
after the destruction of 
the premature consti¬ 
tutionalism initiated by 
the Lancastrians, was the 
conclusion of the long 
strife with France which 
Henry V. had revived 
with such disastrous con¬ 
sequences. Edward held 
fast by the Burgundian 
alliance. But he refused 
to entangle himself deeply 
in the schemes of Charles 
the Rash for the dis¬ 
memberment of France, 
and eventually sold the 
English claim on France 
for a round sum of money. 
This bargain, concluded at Pccquigny 
in 1473, marks the close of the mediaeval 


stage in English foreign policy; it is an 
unconscious concession to the new national 




gUEbN MARGARET AND THE GOOD ROBBER 
Flying with her son, Edward, after the battle of Hedgcley Moor, Queen Margaret tried to find shelter in a wood, but 
W9 s there set upon by robbers and deprived of all her jewels. While the robbers were quarrelling over their booty, 
the queen escaped, and wandered about the forest. There she met another robber, who, touched by her pitiable condition, 
lent her his aid. He concealed her, eventually leading her to the coast, and thus enabled her to escape across the soa. 

t-roiii the pdiniiiii/ li> W. Chribtion bymuns 
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BOY PRISONERS IN THE TOWER: EDWARD V. AND THE DUKE OF YORK 
We have represented a pathetic episode of £ng;lish history. Imprisoned m the Tower of London by their uncle, Richard 
III., the rightful king, Edward V., and his brother, the Duke of York, seemed to understand the awful fate which awaited 
them, and they have been described as “ clinging together in the vain hope of finding comfort in each other’s embraces." 

r tlie puntinif l») Paul Deliroclw? in tli«* I.oivru, P'lrib 

b}>irit made by the least national ot kings, crowned as Richard III. But he held the 
In domestic government the tyranny of crown for barely two years. The public 
Edward serves to bridge a period of conscience, though hardened by a long 
transition. He broke with the traditions series of political crimes and judicial 
ot the past, but he left it to a representative murders, revoltqd against Richard's cul- 
of the rival house to lay the foundations minating atrocity. He became a mark for 
of the future. An ill-iudged love-marriage the intrigues of every ambitious schemer, 
with Elizabeth Woodville had caused his although he bought the friendship of the 
temporary expulsion ; and after his death Woodville interest by offering to marry 
the Woodville connection was fata! to his niece Elizabeth. Buckingham failed 
his children. to overthrow his former friend ami 

On the death of Edward, in 1483, his master in 1484; but Henry Tudor, a 
brother Richard of Gloucester, who had representative in the female line of the 
taken up the feud ot ('larence with the claim derived from John of (jaunt, the 
Woodvilles, seized his two nephews, m progenitor of the Lancastrians, proved 
whose name their mother and her relations more successful. Deserted by his mo^ t 
hoped to rule, and in 1483 eith(;r put the popular supporters, Richard fell beforij 
boys to death or spirited them away, this new rival at the battle of Bosworth 
Parliament was induced to declare the Field. The Tudor was crowned on the 
children of Edward illegitimate and to battlefield as Henry VII. ; and parliament 
accept the claim of Gloucester, who was and the nation acquiesced in the title thus 
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Irregularly asserted. A marriage between 
the new king and Elizabeth of York 
blended the White Rose with the Red. 
The country drew a deep breath ot satis¬ 
faction at this omen of a lasting settle¬ 
ment. Twenty-five years of strife had 
created a longing lor ])eacc‘ and ordercil 
government which was one of the strongest 
forces in English politics for many years 
to come. 

The hereditary claim ot Henry Vll. was 
of the slightest kind. His motluT, Mar¬ 
garet Beaufort, was a descendant ol John 
of Gaunt; on the paternal side h(‘ could 
claim as ancestors only a line ol Welsh 
scpiires. His grandlather, Owen Tudor, 
had married the widow ol Heiirt' V., but 
was not otherwise distinguished : the 
lamily had acquired tlu' earldom ol Rich¬ 
mond only in his lather’s time. Henry 
owed his strongest claim to tlu' Act ot 
Parliament which decreed that the inheril- 
ance of the crown should lest in King 
Henry VII. and the heirs of his body. He 
fortified his ixisition by a marriage with 


Elizabeth of York, the aaughter of 
Edward IV. But the early years of the 
reign were disturbed by plots in favour 
of Yoikist candidates, among whom tw^o 
laid claim t(» be princes of the blood. A 
certain Lambert Simnel won the support 
of the Irish m 1487 by alleging himself to 
be Edward of Warwick, the son of the 
ill-starred Clarence. 

Bet\V‘'en 1492 ana iqoc more serious 
tumble was cammed by a Flemish youth, 
one Perkin Warbeck, wiio passed as 
Richard, the second son of Edward IV., 
and claimed that he had esca])ed when 
Ins elder brotlier was murdered by 
Ricliard III. \\ .a*hcck was supported by 
Margaret of York, the sister of Edward IV., 
and Dowager Diuhess of Burgundy. He 
was receivi'd at the couit ot Scotland, 
married a kinswoman of James IV., and 
leceived promises of Sc ittish assistance. 
Each ol lhes(' ]iretenders invaded haigland, 
and it would have gone hardly with the 
iww king it he had not m each case defeated 
the pretender at the first encountiT. The 
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great families connected with the Yorkist England kept only Calais, a port vahiable 
line, and all classes in the North of England, iiuh'ed for purposes of trade and for 
merely awaited a lavourable opportunity the commtaiid of th(‘ narrow scias, but a 
to revolt. Ot these, however, and ol other pooi satisfartion for some four centuries 
possible claimants, Henr^’ freed himsell ni of warfare and di})loma('y. In the reign 
good tiiiK'. Sininel ended his davs as a oi Edward IV. the English were almost 
scullion in the royal kitchen ; Warbeck, cured ot their contim'ntal dml)itions. 
at first im])ns()ncd in the Tower, was Others, liowevts, had yet to be developed, 
aiterwaids (executed in consequence of an The discovx)ry of tlie New Woild was only 
attempted escape. His late was shared by beginning, and England w^as far from 
his tellow-ca])tr'’o, the true P2dward ot being the first of the nations to realise the 
Warwick. The two I)e la Poles, cousins prizes which might be won in America, in 
of Edward IV., sav('d themseKl:)S by Africa, in the Far East, 
flight in 1501, a number of their kinsmen If we turn from foreign policy to 
and irionds were executed in i^) 02 , and the consideration of domestic institutions 



THE WIDOW OF EDWARD IV PARTING WITH HER SON, THE DUKE OF YORK 
The fate of this unfortunate young prince is pictured on the two preceding pages In this illustration we see the 
queen-mother grief stricken at her parting from her younger son, the Duke of York, who was then only nine years of age. 

KfiUii the p.iintiii}j Iiy Fhilip A ( .iMerou, k A 

111 dcr these allen d circumstances the the outlook in 14S5 is bnghttT. Tlie 

Tudor cause seemed reasonably secure. J.ancastrian period had comy)lcted the 

At the close of the Middle Ages we may })arhameiitary constitufioii, which w^as 

pause lor a moment to ask what was tlie first outlined by Simon de Moiitfort and 

legacy wliK'li they bequeathed to modern Edw'ard T. In the fifteenth century it 

iMigland, From many ])oints of view^ the w^as understood that the ]M)\ver of 

jienod i()(>r) -1485 had been either sterile imi)Osing taxes, other than the ancient 

or disastious. The forcMgn policy of the and customary dues of the crown, lay 

Norman and Plaiitagcnet kings had been exclusively w’ith ])aiiiament. Henry IV. 

diiected towMrds schemes of continental had been compelled to admit that a money 

iiujiin* w'luch were too great for the Bill must originate in the House of Com- 

lisources of their island dominions, espc- mons. So, again, the right to petition 

cially w^heii a growing national feeling in had become the right to ])resent Bills for 

France brought all classes to the support the royal approval ; the crown might 

of the \^cilois monarchy. In 1485, of all reiect them, but might not introduce 

the jK)ssessions w'hich she had won abroad, unauthorised amendments. During the 
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Wctrs of the Roses the responsibility of 
ministers to Parliament had been asserted 
by both parties ; ’ the formidable proce¬ 
dures of impeachment and attainder had 
taken shape as weapons to be used against 
the complaisant tools of arbitrary power. 
Finally, the right of both Houses to perfect 



TWO ENGLISH KINGS: RICHARD III AND HENRY VII 
The former of these kintjs, Richard III , was a younger brother of Edward IV , and how he 
cstablislied himself on the throne of England has alrea'dy been described He was succeeded 
by Henry VII„ after the battle of Bosworth, in 1 whose reign lasted till his death in 1 .")()<.> 

bcedoin ol debate had been admitted by 
the crown. But, on the other hand, the 
giowth of Parliament had btien premature. 

Till* two Houses had proved thcimselvcs 
ca])able of o])structmg government : they 
had done nothing to incrov'ihe tlie efficiency 
ol the executive. The members ot the 
Lower House showed nthther cajiacity lor 
rule nor independence of judgment. 

Parliament was Yorkist or Lancastrian, 
according to the fortune ol war. and con¬ 
sistent in nothing but the readiness with 
which it proscribed tlie beaten party of 
the moment. 

Elections were seldom fairly conduch'd 
in the fifteenth century. Where intiiuid i- 
tiori and corrupt influence failed to return 
the candidate of a local magnate, the 
sh(‘nff could usually be suborned to make 
a false return. The Commons had re])re- 
sented the private inti'rcsts of the great 
houses. There was now «i hope that 
better days might come. The baronage 
emerged from the Wars of the Roses with 
shattered fortunes and prestige, while the 
crown was enriched hy thrive successive 
sets of conflscations, those of th(' Lan¬ 
castrians, of the Yorkists, and of the new 
Tudor sovereign. But for the time being 
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the nation had ceased to reverence Parlia¬ 
ment ; the new wealth and influence of 
the crown was used to keep the national 
assembly in a state ot w(*akness and 
humility. For a centuiy after tliis date 
Parliarneiit \sas rarely allowed an oj^por- 
tnnitv of dictating the conditions of a 
grant, or of offei - 
mg an indepen¬ 
dent criticism 
upon royal polic3\ 
The eonstitu- 
tionalists of the 
Stuart period were 
lh(i first toa])])eal 
consistently and 
with success to 
the piecedent^ 
ot parihinuMilary 
sovereignty which 
the reign o1 
H e n r y T V 
happily afforded 
Turning from 
the legislature to 
the exi'ciitive w»‘ 
find that the case 
was even wors(\ 
The great office's 
o 1 state, t h (' 
Piivy Council, wliich controlled them, were 
archaic in const it ill ion, and ill-ada})t(‘d 
lor the tasks imposed upon them. A new 
distribution ol duties, more [)i*rlect organi¬ 
sation, the ie])laccment of high-boin but 
mexpeiienced magnates by eiun'getic but 
ex]X'rt statesmen—such were the crying 
needs of the central governmt'iil. The 

local administration, which Henry 11 . 

had made the most scientific of his age, 
was now totally inadequate to satisfy 
the requirements of the community. It 
was imperative to create new' officials 
in the place of the sheriffs, who had so long 
lullilled with ecpial inefficiency the various 
lunctioiis of the tax-collector, the magis¬ 
trate, and the captain of militia; nor would 
any system be successful 
which did not give the 
landowners, tlie national 
leaders of public o])inion, an 
interest and a share m maintaining the 
jniblic peace. In the towns the trammels 
which the guild system had imposed upon 
all kinds of industry could no longer be 
defended. Whatcvi^r advantages the guilds 
had once secured for the community by 
their inspection of goods, by their regulation 
of wages and the conditions of labour, by 


England's Need 
of Better 
Administration 


THE WARS OF THE ROSES 


their encouragement of local industry 
through the maintenance of a local mono¬ 
poly, they weiT now mon' mischievous than 
useful. If the whole constitution of lay 
society stood in need ot retorm, the Clmrch 
had suffered no less from the growth of 
abuses at headquarters, and in every 
department, from the failure of the clergy 

The Degraded .mamhiin their tomier 
})osition as the juoneers of 

of the Clergy i"tolloctu;.l progress and the 
censors of national morality. 
The inmates of the monasteries were sunk 
in sloth and ignorance. They may not 
liave been so generally vick)us as the 
Protestants of the next generations con¬ 
tended ; but monastieism was iio longer 
ies])ected as serving any usidul purpose. 
Poj)ulai liberality had almost ceased to 
flow m the direction of religious houses 
and the wcxdth which I hey had derived 
from the ])iety ol j:)ast generations was 
grudged to them by the laymen of tlu' 
lilteenth century. The preaching Iriais 
vvx'Hi not so obviously useless as the 
monks ; but even the triars had lost tlieir 
high ideals, and earmvl tlu'ir subsist<‘nce 
l)y llattcMug a eoiitemptuous populace. 

The bish<qis were ior the most ])art 
engrossed in polities; nominated either 
])y the king or the 
Pope, tli(‘\ s('ldom 
owed their rank 
to any titiu'ss for 
its r e 1 1 g i t) u s 
duties. The re¬ 
action against 
Lollardiy had 
m a d c t h e m 
staunch s u p - 
porters ol the 
papacy, which, in 
the tMue of 
Grosseteste, they 
had been inclined 
to criticise, ("(ui- 
scious of the slight 
hold which they 
possessed upon 
the respect ol the 
laity, they sought 
to improve ttieir 
position by Jeatiing on the support ol Rome 
or ol the crown. And, although Lullar.lry 
hod been silenced, Lollard congregations 
still met in secret. Cojaes of Wyclifte’s 
“ Wicket ” were widc'ly circulated, and his 
teaching added point to the criticisms, 
which the merest commonsensc suggested, 


upon the abuses of the Church ('ourts, 
the intolerable multq)]K'ation ot ecclesias¬ 
tical dues, the lax and immoral lives of the 
serul.a clergy. The s])rings and sources.of 
religious uleahsm were riiiiniiig dry ; if 
they could not be reojiened it was ecu'tain 
tliat the (diurch w’ould ceas(‘ to he of any 
value or signiliranrix Men would look 
c'lsew'here for guid luco ,* they woi Id shakt^ 
off the Weight ol a systeta wLic h no longer 
]M)Ssessc*d any charm or authority. 

There were, however, latent in society 
the seeds ol a ik'w and bi'tter order, and 
the Middle Ag^’s prodiux dm luigland some 
abuling results ot ^^liue and importance. 
Within a himared years trom the batfl' 
of Senk'U' th(‘ fusion ot iho Norman ruling 
cLms with tlie native* population was 
C'onij'lete. The c'ciitialisatiou of the 
Ang<‘vius bi ()!<(' down tlu* barneis of jU'c'- 
tuclico and custom and piivilege which had 
separaied province from jiroviiuo' and class 
(roin ('lass Patriotism lieeaiue inteiisi* 
111 ^'veiy rank ol so('U“t\ . and in the foui- 
tec'uth century tW subslitution ot Faiglisli 
lor Fivneli as llii' common languagi' ol 
social infc'M'ourst' boi ‘ witness to the 
growdh ol a national indivKluality. 

Cirasping and unsrnqailous as the 
baions of tin Laneastii.in ix'iiod showx'd 


themselves, they were Ic'^s a somce ot 
danger to soeicdv than tlu* ai istocracic's of 
France and (ieriminy. The ])iivileges ot 
nobility wvre in England com])aratively 
few, and the younger sonsol a great hcniu* 
w'eie, in the eyes of the lav/, but simple* 
commoncTS ; on the ollun* hand, a wnt 



THE QUEEN-CONSORTS OF TWO ENGLISH KINGS 
Anne of Warwick was the queen of Richard III., and Elizabeth of York, daughter of Edward 
IV., was married to Henry VII in IISO, their wedding taking place at We*itmmster Abbey. 
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of summons to the House of Lords could 
be issued at the i^leasure of the crown to 
any subject, and carried witli it nobility 
of rank. Thus, although custom gave to the 
House of Lords aprepond(‘rant intluence m 
the legislature and the larger half of places 
in the Privy Council, it was possible to 
recruit that chamber from time to time with 
th(^ ablest and most influential 
members of the middle class : 
and 111 the House ol Commons 
were to be found many knights 
6f the shire whose pride of birth was hardly 
less than that of tlie jieers. There was no 
inse])arable gulf between the two Houst\s, 
and they W(‘re capable* upon occasion ol 
jiursuing a common [lolicy. 

Respect for the law and the olhceis of 
the law was another hojielul feature 
of society. English law had develo])ed 
steadily and without a break from the 
accession of Henry IT. ; tlu* great legis- 
lativii measures of that sovereign and ol 
lidward I. were sup])lementi'd by the 
evolution of an elaborate ('ase-law m tlu* 
royal courts. The l(‘gal treatise attributed 
to ^ilanville, but more proliablv the 
work ol Hubert Walter, which was written 
between 1187 juool that 

tluj reduction of jirect'deiits to order had 
even then begun. Bracton, writing in the 
years 1250--1258, c()m]iiled mainlv lioni 
recorded cases his “ Tractatus de I.egibus/’ 
a manual ol legal jinnciiiles, which was 
for generations the standard authority. 

In his hands and that of later exponents, 
such as Britton about I2()i, and lattleton 
in 1475, the common law became scientitic 
without becoming tainted to any appre¬ 
ciable degree vv^ith the tlu*on(*s ol civilians 
and canonists. Lneouth m termmologv, 
abounding in archaisms, and so intricate 
that it could barely be mastered by the 
study ol a lifetime, it was still regarded 
with pride as a national heritage, and 
was, on the whole, well adapted to the 
needs of the nation by which it had been 
TK I developed. The judges and the 

and Part at the worst ol times, 

as a check upon royal despotism 
and feudal lawlessness. The junsonal 
intervention of the crown in matters ot 
justice was a thing of the past. Tidward IV. 
once sat in the King’s Bench for three 
successive days ; but this was noted as a 
surprising occurrence, and it is not re¬ 
corded that he ventured to take a personal 
part in the proceedings. In the sixteenth 

3Qo5 


century the doctrine that the king could 
not lawfully interfere with justice became 
rooted in the common law. 

Again we have to remark that the 
intellectual revival of the fifteenth century 
tound a ready welcome upon English soil. 
Already before this time the nation had 
shown the jiromise of great things in 
literature, m science and philosophy. 
Among the vernacular poets ot the 
Middle* Ag(*s the first place ind(*ed belongs 
to those ol Italy: but Chaucer and 
Langland are inferior only to Dante and 
to Petrarch. The Franciscan Roger Bacon 
—whose “ Ojnis Majus,’' “ Ojms Minus,’' 
and “ Opus Ti'rtimn ” (121)7-1271) ranged 
over the whole field of the known sciences 


—IS the great('st ot tho.se inquirers into 
Natiin* who took the Aristotelian treatises 
at their starting point, and in his ]>rotcst 
against the blind acceptance of authority 
he struck a note which is eelux'd by his 
more famous namesake* of the st‘V(‘nteenth 
century. Among the great scholastics 
Alexander of Hales Dims Scotus, and 
Occam hold a lort‘most place*, and 
rejiresent the subtlest torms ol medneval 
^ , metaph\sics. The Lancastrian 

V6lopiii0i\t -1 \7‘ 1 i. *1 i. 

f F I• K \orkist periods cannot 

ot English thinkers ot such power 

1 era But the lawyer 

Fortescue (131)4-1476), the translator 
Caxton (i4qi), who is bett(‘r rem(*mbered 
as the founder of the first English 
printing-press, and Sir Thomas Malory, 
the compiler^)! the “ Moite d’Arthur ” in 
1485, gave an im})etus to the develop¬ 
ment of English prose. The ])oetic tradi¬ 
tion was handed on bv (h)W(*r, L\dgati‘, 
and Hoccleve. By the maldle of the 
century the English scholar was already a 
familiar figure m the class-rooms ol the 
great Italian humanists, and the library 
which Bishop Gray of Ely, one of the 
earliest ot these ])ioneers, bequeathed to 
Balliol College, Oxford, bears witiu'ss to 
the new direction which the studies of 
the univevsities were taking. 

Early in the reign ol Henry VII. the 
foundation of Greek studies was laid in 
Oxford by the teaching of William Grocyn 
and Thomas Linacre. The new learning 
was still suliordinate to the study of 
theology, but was rapidly acquiring an 
independent interest and value. The re¬ 
vival of an active imjmlse towards religious 
reformation followed as a natural conse¬ 
quence from the teaching of these two 
scholars, of their pupils More and Colet, 
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THE FAMOUS CAXTON PRINTING OFFICE AT WESTMINSTER A VISIT FROM KING EDWARD IV. 

Born about 1422, and learning: the art of printing: about the year 1471, William Caxton set up his printing: press at Westminster, and soon received valuable {^tronage. la ^ispictu 
Caxton is seen explaining: the printing: press and its working: to King Edward IV., who was deeply interested in the invention that has done so much for the world s development and progre: 
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and of their Dutch colleague Erasmus, 
who came to Oxford in the year 14QS. 

Lastly, we may notice the beginnings of 
an economic revolution which, though 
incidentally productive ot distress and 
discontent, was to increase the wealth of 
English society, and to give the industrial 
and commercial classes an imjxu'tance far 
. greater than they had hitherto 

thrsour/e Agriculture was still 

f ^ ... the mam source ol wealth, the 
landlord the most important 
member of the communitv. But sheep- 
farming was now more profitable than 
tillage. The rajiidity with which aral)le 
land was converted into pasture at the 
close ot the century is a jiroot that the 
demand for wool, the staple English export, 
had increased and was ex[)ected to increase 
still turther. The wool trade, which before 
the time of Edward III. had been mainly 
in the hands of foreigners, was now almost 
mono])oiised by Englishmen ; and when 
Edward IV. granted privileges to the 
Ilanse merchants in 1474, he did so on con¬ 
dition that the ports ol the Baltic should 
be oj)ened to English traders. The chief 
claim ol the Yorkists to ])o])iilarity had 
been that by their ioreign pt)licv, and to 
some extent by their legislation, they 
aimed at tlu' development of trade. The 
merchant class was a ]iower with which the 
most autocratic sovereign was bound to 
reckon. 

To im])rove his position was the one 
object which the king pursued through a 
reign of twenty-four years. In his domestic 
i)()licy he improved upon the examjile of 
the Yorkists, aiming, like them, at the 
establishment of an autocracy based upon 
middle-class su])port, but pursuing this 
end with greater skill and caution. He 
took for his ministers ecclesiastics and 
men of humble origin upon whose devotion 
he could count implicitly, tie devoted 
his mam care to linance. By heavy lines 
imposed ui)on suspected nobles, by di*- 
How the manding benevolences from 
King Amassed individuals, by tlu- 

Treasure privileges, by the un- 

scrupulous exploitation of the 
law courts, and by strict enforcement of his 
feudal rights, he amassed a considerable 
treasure without demanding frequent suh- 
sid:es. There was too much unrest in the 
country to permit of regular taxation. In 
1488 and 1497 attempts to collect a tax 
which Parliament had voted were followed 
by local rishigs ; and although the rebels 
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Were easily defeated, the king took the 
double lesson to heart. His lorbcarance 
was rewardi'd by tmiancipation from 
})aiiiamentary control; only once in the 
last thirteen years of his reign was it 
necessary for him to meet the House of 
Commons. 

This policy was not resented. The 
king’s exactions led to loud complaints 
from the victims, but the immediate 
burden fell upon the wealthy few. The 
('ommons were more anxious to be 
])rotectcd than ambitious of a voice in 
determining the royal policy. The king 
gave them what they desired. He used 
the jurisdiction, ot the Privy ('oiincil 
to stamp out the practices ot livery and 
maintenance through which the nobles 
had liecome a terror to their social 
inh'nors. In spite (vt })n'teiulers and 
rebellions liis nngn w^as one ol security 
and peace. His legislation is commended 
i)y the higli anthonly of Lord Bacon, 
but it was in administration that the king 
excelled. The two b(‘st known measures 
which were eiiactcxl in his reign, though 
iinpoiiant in their conseqiumces, aie l^y 
« ,, no means elaborate One (>f 

Diplomacy V }>^'ovided that no 

of Henry VII 'should incur the guilt of 
treason by obedience to the 
k\ny;(ie/ado: the otlier, passt‘d m 1487, fixed 
the com])osition iiiid ])0WTrs ot the Star 
Chamber, a judicial body m close connec¬ 
tion with the Privy Council, and dt‘Signed 
to exercise the council’s jiinsfliction for 
the punishment ol i^ow^rlul offenders. 

The diplomacy ot Henry Vll. was both 
subtle and successful. He came to the 
throne at a time wlniii the three great 
pow'ers of the Continent, Sjiain, France, 
and the Em])ire, w^ere on the ]X)int of 
ojiening a long conflict, in wdiich the 
traditions of the medneval slate system 
wxire cast to the winds and territorial 
aggrandisement b(‘came the sole aim of 
enter]>nsiiig s()\’eieigns. Thougli remote 
from Italy, which soon became the main 
tlieatrc of stnle, Henry held a strategic 
])osition of some value within striking 
distance of France and ot the Netherlands . 
the power of England, while much inferior 
to that of tile three states already men- 
tioiKKl, was consec)iiently deemed sufficient 
to turn the ba]anc(» m favour of any side 
which she espoused. Without committing 
himself too deeply, Henry sold his friend¬ 
ship dear, pressed every advantage, and 
was seldom outwitted in a bargain. 




From Philip, the Archduke of Flanders, 
he detained, in 1406, the treaty known as 
the “ jVLiqnus rntercursus/’ which secxired 
freedom of trade for English merchants 
and closed the N(*therlands against English 
rebels. In 1506 the archduke, having been 
accidentally driven ashorx^ un the English 
coast, was detained until Ik' granted 
further jinvileges so damaging to Flemish 
trade that the new agreement was called 
by his subjects the “ Mains Intercursiis." 
From Ferdinand ot Aragon, the father- 
mdaw of the archduke, Henry obtained 
a still more valuable concession. In 1501 
the Princess Katharine of Aragon ^\as 
given in marriage to Arthur, the heir of 
the English throne*. The prince died in 
the following year, but Katharine was 
then betrothed, with her father’s consent, 
to the future Henry VIII. In this way the 
Tudors established themselves upon an 
equal footing wath the older dynasties of 
Europe, and secured a powerful ally. 

Friendship with Spain and Burgundy was 
the sheet-anchor of the foreign policy of 


Henry VII. But after 1402 he contrived 
to avoid hostilities w’ith France, the chief 
enemy of his allies. At the king’s death, 
in I50(). pjigland, though still a jxowor ot 
the second rank, w^as universally courted 
and regarded as tlie arbiter of European 
politics. Not less skilfully had Henr\ 
conducted his dealings woth the com¬ 
mercial ])0WTrs, Venice, Portugal, and 
the Hanse towns, from all of whom he 
demanded reciprocity of privilege. 

The great position which he had w^on w'as 
diligently used on behalf of English tradt*. 
although, wnth characteristic caution, lu* 
gave but slight encouragement to the 
great explorers of the jxeriod whose 
discoveries wx*re to revolutionise tlu* 
economic state cf Europe. The voyage of 
the Cabots in 1.407, wliuh brought them 
within sight of North Ami'iica, was under¬ 
taken with the sanction and piotection of 
the king. The expedition sailed from 
Bristol, and in 1498 the Cabots received 
permission to engage English vessels foi 
a second vov^age. But a present of £10 
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was the most substantial aid which the 
bold Venetians received from the king. 
Henry was in accord with his subjects 
on the subject of the explorations. The 
time had not yet come for Englishmen 
to show an active interest in the New 
World. Short-sighted in this 
resptu't, Henry gave, in a busi¬ 
ness of a different character, 
an exhibition of exceptional 
sagacity. He it was who brought about 
the close connection of the Tudors with 
the Stuart dynasty of Scotland. In spite 
of the friendshi]) between Edward III. and 
David Driu'e, the subsequent relations of 
their kingdoms had been the icverse of 
friendly. French diplomacy and tlie raids 
of the borderers of both nations had kept 
alive the ill-feeling kindled by the war of 
independence. In the latter stages ot the 
Hundred Years War the troops of Scotland 
shared the fortunes of more than one 
pitched battle witli their French allies. 

James IV. proved himscli, alter Bos- 
worth, a loyal friend to the defeated 
Yorkists. Instead of avenging the in¬ 
juries suffered in the past, Henry took 
the surest means of averting future 
collisions. He arranged in iqqH, and 
brought to a conclusion lom years later, 
a marriage between James and his eldest 
daughter, Margaret. The advisers of 
Henry expressed doubts as to the policy 
of a match which might have th(' ultimate 
effect of placing a Scot u])on the English 
throne. The king, however, ridiculed 
their fears. The greater power, he said, 
would always ch aw the Jess ; union woiihl 
never redound to the hurt of England. 
The peace with Scotland which he desired 
was not to be secured for many years to 
come. Still, Henry may be lairly credited 
with the first project, since the time of 


Edward I., for a peaceful union of 
the kingdoms. With the question of 
Ireland he dealt in an astute but less 
satisfactory manner. The English party 
had steadily lost ground in the island 
since the time of John, and in the reign 
of Edward III. the home government 
had definitely abandoned all hope of 
controlling the country outside the Pale, 
the district in the immediate neigh¬ 
bour liood of Dublin. The statute of 
Kilkenny in ijbb drew a sharp line 
between the inhabitants of the Pale and 
the remainder of the population. ])ro- 
viding that the former were to live by 
English law, and lorgo the use of the 
Irish language, but leaving the latter to 
their own devices. The statute had 
tailed to attach the Pale to England ; and 
outside the Pale the settlers had sunk to 
the level of the natives among whom they 
lived. Occasionally a vigorous governor, 
such as Richard ot York, acquired a ]H‘r- 
sonal ascendancy, but the Irish Yorkists 
were even more trouble to the first Tudor 
than those who hated English authority 
in any sha])e or form. After vain ex¬ 
periments in th(* direction of firm govern¬ 
ment, Henry VII. adopted the plan of 
setting Irishmen to govt'rn Ireland, with 
the result that the country remained in 
a state of anarchy, but ceased to trouble 
England. Before, however, this autonomy, 

- if so it may be called, was 

. - granted, the jiarliament of the 

in a A eo induced ill 1404 

to ])ass a statute known as 
Poyriings' Law, winch was of more import¬ 
ance in alter agi's than at the time when it 
was first enacted. This law yirovided that 
no Bill should be laid before the Irish 
parliament without the consent of the 
English Privy Council. H. W. C. Davis 









SCOTLAND IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

ITS LONG STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE 
THE DAYS OF BRUCE AND WALLACE 

B EFORIi Saxons and Angles invaded the far north and the western islands, and very 
island of Great Eritain the Keltic or soon ol)tained the sunremacv in North- 


^ island of Great Britain the Keltic or 
Pictish population of the northern portion 
were never brought into subjection by 
the Romans to the same extent as in the 
southern })ortion. The Wall ot Hadrian, 
roughly corresponding to the later boun¬ 
dary between the English and Scottish 
kingdoms, marks the limit of the con¬ 
tinuous effective occupation, though 
Roman legions marched into the moun¬ 
tains ot Caledonia and maintained out¬ 
posts as tar as the Fortli and the Wall of 
An ton me. As to the native tribes, it 
would s(‘em that Brsdhonic K(‘lts held the 
Lowlands and (iaelic Kelts the Western 
Highlands, while it is uncertain whether 
the Piets, who occupied the rest of the 
north, were Kelts or a ]n’e-Aryaii race. 
In any case, the Piets were ultimately 
assimilated by their Keltic neighbours. 

The Scots, who in later days 
ere t c their name to the whole, 

„ as the Angles did to Eng- 
ame rom Gaelic Kelts who 

migrated from Ireland. The invasion 
of the Angles brought the (‘astern 
portion of the Lowlands under Teu¬ 
tonic dominion, the Kelts being driven 
either over the Forth or westwards into 
Cialloway. Thus, the North of England 
and the South ot Scotland were divided 
into Western Keltic Strathclyde, with 
Cumbria, and Eastern Anglian North¬ 
umbria. The Scottish kingdom, first 
known as Dalriada, corresponcling roughly 
to Argyleshire, became united first with 
the Pictish kingdom as the kingdom of 
Alban, the crown remaining with the 
Scots dynasty, under Kenneth McAlpin, 
in 844. Meanwhile, both Piets and Scots 
had received Christianity from St. Columba 
and his missionaries, but, like Northumbria, 
transferred their allegiance to Rome. 

By this time the Northmen and Danes 
were already establishing themselves in the 


of the Angles 
portion of the 
tonic dominion. 


far north and the western islands, and very 
soon obtained the supremacy in North- 
umbiia, King Alfred ot Wessex conceding 
them the Danelaw. His son, Edward the 
Elder, making common cause with the kings 
ot Strathclyde and Alban against the Danes, 
is stated very questionably 
CO an s have been owned by them 

Relation, with -father and lord’’-the 
jLngiand original basis of the T* n»lis!i 
claim to suzerainty over the Scots kingdimi. 
Soon aftc'rwards, the crown of Strathclyde 
also passcal by election to a member of 
the royal houses of Alban. 

The relations between England, Alban, 
and Slratlu'lvdc nunain excc'cdingly con 
tused and disputable ; but it is stated that 
Edgar the Pcxicctul at the close of the 
century ceded the Lothians to Kenneth of 
Alban as his vassal. More definitely assured 
is the tact that some years later, as a result 
of hostilities in the north, the Earl of North¬ 
umbria ceded the Lothians to Malcolm of 
Alban, to whom the crown of Strathclyde 
had already jiasscd. 'fhus, the kingdom 
ot vScotlanci was already in being. 

Malcolm was succ e<Mlod by Duncan, who 
was displaced and killed l)y Macbeth, 
who was m turn displaced and killed by 
Malccdm IIL, shortly before the con(|uest 
of England by William of Normandy. 
The key to the relations between England 
and Scotland lies in the claim of the kings 
of England to suzerainty over Scotland, 
based on the English records, and th(‘ 
claims ot the Scots kings to Southern as 
well as Northern Northumbria. 
Re ugees Southern as well as 

Northern Strathelvde — i.e., 
o CO an Cumbria. Neither claim was 
ever made continuously effective. With 
this Malcolm IIL, “Big-Head ”—Cean 
Mohr,or Canmore, to use the familiar form 
of his nick-name—the historical fogs 
of earlier centuries begin to clear away. 
The Atheling Edgar, heir of the house of 















SCHEMING FOR A THRONE : MACBETH INSTRUCTING THE MURDERERS 
Acquiring a claim to the Scottish throne through his wife Gruoch, the granddaughter of King Kenneth II., Macbeth 
determined to wear the crown. But to do this he had first of all to get rid of King Duncan. Tradition says the pair 
plotted the murder of that sovereign, and earned out the crime near Elgin in 1040. Macbeth then succeeded to the 
throne, but in the year loriT he was defeated and killed by Duncan’s son, Malcolm, at Lumphanan in Aberdeenshire. 

From th« w.itor-colo.ir dr twinif by ucoijj** Cit'ermolo, m South Kt nsm-^tou Mum 'iiii 


Cerdic, fled with his sisters to the Scots 
king’s court ; one of them, known in 
Scottish history as St. JMargarct, Malcolm 
married. Their daughter, Edith, married 
Henry I. of England, and from her all 
subsequent kings and queens of England 
descended, except Stephen. Scotland was 
drawn altogether into closer relations 
with the southern country : the Lowlands, 
with a population mainly ol Angles and 
Danes, became the progressive part of the 
country, in touch with the movement of 
European civilisation. Anglo-Norman 

rfc- 4 j barons acquire fiefs in Scot- 

The Disputed 

omage o ])aronies in England, notably 
Scot* Kmg, earldom of Huntingdon. 
1 hey do homage to the English kings, but 
the Scots never admit that the homage 
was for Scotland ; in the Scottish view, it 
was only lor the English baronies. Evi¬ 
dence on the point is inconclusive ; but 
quite certainly whatever allegiance was 
professed, it was held of very little account. 

Meanwhile, the mountaineers held aloof, 
taking no part in the Sassenach ” de¬ 
velopment, and holding by their Keltic 
clan system, wliile the south became 
teudalised more or less on the Norman 
model. In the extreme north and in the 
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isles, the Northmen had so thoroughly 
})lanted themselves that Caithness and 
Sutherland and tlui Hebrides belonged to 
the Norwegian rather than to the Scottish 
kingdom. It was not till the middle of the 
thirteenth century was past that the 
Norwegian power was finally broken by 
Alexandei* III., at the battle of Largs, and a 
subsequent treaty ended Norway’s claim 
to the lordshij) oi Caithness and the isles. 

To follow the details more closely - 
Malcolm espoused the cause of the Atheh 
ing against the usurpation of William, 
and raided Northumbria ; William, in 
return, marched into Scotland, whereupon 
Malcolm did homage to him of some sort. 
Much the same thing ha])pened m the time 
ot Rufus ; but Malcolm was again raiding 
England when he was ambushed and killed 
at Alnwick. Then came a chaos of con¬ 
tests between his sons lor the crown. 
Finally Edgar was established by the aid 
of Rufus. When Edgar died he had to 
recognise the distinction between the old 
kingdom of Alban and the provinces ot 
Lothian and Strathclyde ; his brother, 
Alexander L, became kmg, but another 
brother, David, with the title of Earl, was 
virtual lord of the Lowlands. The earl 
succeeded his brother as King David L, 
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and it was in his reign that the kingdom 
of Scotland took upon it the character 
of being ])rimarily the Anglo-Norman 
kingdom of the Lowlands, claiming, and 
more or less maintaining, a suzerainty 
over the Highlands, but developing on its 
own lines. David's marriage with the 
daughter of Waltheof, sem ol Si ward of 
Northumbria, brought sundry great Eng¬ 
lish earldoms into his hands ; while in 
hi-i reign the Anglo-Norman Bruces and 
Balliols and Fitzalans, progenitors of the 
house of Stewart, a])])ear with others as 
barons ot Scotland as well as ot England. 

David made war iqion England, chiefly 
in the character ol a loyal lu'gi'-subjcct of 
the Empress ^Nlaud, who was claiming the 
throne in o])])osition to Ste])]ien. In s])ite 
ol the great defeat at Northallerton, known 
as the Hattie ot the Standard, David was 
able to strengthen liis jiosition grt'atlv, 
and his reign was marked by great advance 
in tli(' organisation oi liis kingdom. 

David was lollow('d bv two successive 
grandsons—Malcolm IV., called the 

Maiden,” and William the Lion. William 
took the op])ortunity of invading England 


when the sons of Henry IL were in revolt 
against their father ; but he was taken 
prisoner by an accident, with the result 
that he was forced to sign'-the Treaty of 
Falaise, whirJi definitely converted; the 
Scots kingdom into a fief of the English 
crown. The rights thus acquired, how¬ 
ever, were sold hack a few years h ter on 
the accession ot Lceur-d. -Lion to the 
ICrglish throne : Richard was prepared 
to sell anything to gel money for the 
- j - CnL-^ades. so the period oi un- 

f questioned legal subjorlion of 

of the Church 

1ft Scotland . , T' 1 e 

was orici. Even during that 

])eriod William managed to secure the 
Scotlibh ('hurrh from English dommalion 

i) \ aj)])(‘aling to the r()])e. with whom 
Henry 11 . could not attord to quarn'l alter 
tlie murder ol Beekel. 

I'nder William’s son and gramhon, 
Alexander 11 . and 111 ., Scotland pros;)ered 
and ac'quired an nnprecc'dentod unity. 
Both kings followcvl, m the mam, the 

j) ohcy ol avoiding eollisi(>ns'with England. 
The father established a much more 
pronounced lordship over the WVslt'rn 



THE TRIAL OF THE GREAT SCOTTISH HERO, SIR WILLIAM WALLACE 
On the roll of Scottish heroes there is no name dearer to the national heart than that of Sir William Wallace. He 
stood by his harassed country at a critical i^eriod in her history, and fought the English with courage and determination. 
At the battle of Stirling Bridge, in he gained a great victory for Scotland. Betrayed into the hands of Edward I. 
of England, he was taken to London, put on trial in Westminster Hall, and eventually executed at Smithfield. 
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Highlands and over Caithness. The son, 

The Tamer of the Ravens/' finally put an 
end to the claims of King Haakon of Norway 
at the battle of Largs. At an earlier stage, 
he had successfully evadcnl an attempt t)f 
the English king, Henry III., to beguile him 
into doing homage tor Scotland. His death 
by accident ni 1286 heralded a new era. 

Alexander had thirteen successors be¬ 
fore the crowns ol England and Scotland 
were imiteil 111 1603. The first w%as his 

grand-daughttn* Mar- - 

garet, a little girl who 
died before she had 
well readied her 
kingdom, on the 
voyage from Nor¬ 
way. The next was 
the pu})pet John 
Balliol, set up and 
knocked down again 
i)y Edward 1 . ol Eng¬ 
land. Tlicn, in 13o(), 

Robert Bruce got 
lllm^elf crowned, and 
gradually won back 
the inde]X‘ndtMK i‘ ol 
vScotland. Wlu'ii he 
died, in 1320, his heir 
was six years old. 

From that lime till 
Queen Mary fled from 
her rebellious sub¬ 
jects to an English 
]>rison, leaving an 
infant son as King 
James VI., only two 
grown men succeeded 
to the throne ; the 
rest WTre all under 
twelve except one, 
and five died by 
violence. That bare 
statement is enough the Wallace monument at 
to show that there i«POsmff,«einori^ 



made the development of a highly organ¬ 
ised body politic a sheer impossibility. 
Yet the anarchical forces failed to break 
the state in jiieces, partly at least, we 
cannot doubt, because the strenuous 
independence of the national character, 
vaunting the thistle as ifs appropriate 
national emblem, never had th(‘ chance of 
being enervated by luxury. 

The death of the Maid of Norway gave 
Edward his opportunity. Alexander had 

-- no other descendants. 

The law’was not clear 
as to the inheritance 
of the crown. The 
barons, with the 
higher clergy, ap¬ 
pealed to the King 
of England to arbi¬ 
trate. Edward was 


willing, it barons and 
claimants w’oiild ac- 
knowledgi' the Eng¬ 
lish su/eramtv. i'he 
claimants and many 
other barons were 
already baron'^ ol 
England as well as 
01 Scotland; they 
accepted the terms. 
In the practice ol 
English feudal law 
John BallioLs claim 
j was the best, an<l 
judgment was given 
in Ills favour. But 
when it was realised 
that Edw^ard meant 
his suzerainty to be 
very thoroughly re¬ 
cognised in fact as 
well as in form. 


uneasy acquiescence 
STIRLING was changed into 

This imposing: memorial to Scotland's national hero antrrxr 
stands m a dUstrict teeming with historic associations. It icsistciu c. 

was never any chance consists of a Scottish baronial tower, two hundred feet Balllol W^aS StllTed 
« high. The heraldic arms of Sir William Wallace are .. 4.^ 
of establishing a above tlie gateway, and lus famous sword may also be seen. kick agdinsl 

strong central j’hottK^hromt pix^.. pricks. Edwaixi 

government, A des}>erato struggle for promptly declared his fief of Scotland 
independence against a country incom- forfeited under feudal law, and took 


jiarably wealthier and more populous, 
and in political organisation the fore¬ 
most state in the world, was followed by a 
long period of internecine rivalries be¬ 
tween great houses, emulated by their 
lesser neighbours, all of whom had a 
common determination to resist control, 
and were ready to unite only in defying 
English aggression. Such conditions 
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possession. His consummate military skill 
and his superior forces w’ere not to be gain¬ 
said. But no hand less mighty than his 
own could hold down the defiance of an 
angry people, though the barons played 
fast and loose. 

Whenever Edward’s back was turned 
there were successful insurrections; for 
a time, William Wallace almost cleared 



SCOTLAND IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


of 

to 


Balliors old 
strike foi a 


the English out of the land. Edward 
returned and struck hard—so hard that 
he expected no more resistance. Yet 
Robert Bruce, grandson 
rival claimant, resolved 
crown. Having seized it, 
he became the champion 
of national inde])endenre. 

Once more Edward 
marched north, but death 
took him before he couhl 
set foot on Scottish soil. 

Year by year, while his 
son Edward 11 . (piarrelled 
with his barons m Eng¬ 
land, Bruce and his ]Mila- 
dins, Douglas and Ran¬ 
dolph, wTested Scotland, 
fortr(‘SS by tortre'^s. Iroin 
the grip of the F^nglish. 

At last Edward II. 
marched north at the 
head of the most splendid 
English armament that 
had ever taken the field, 
to redeem his dominion 
and Ins honour, and lost 
both irretrievabl}^ iii the 
overwhelming rout of 
Bannockburn. For the 
rest of his reign the 
Scots, not the bhiglish, 
were th(' aggressors, 
ravaging the north of 
England in perpetual 
raicls. A year altei his 
death the indepemleiK e 
of Scotland was lormally 
acknowledged at the 
Peace of Northairpiton. 

King Robert passed 
away in 1320, Ins great 
work accom])lished. 

The able regency of 

Randoljih, Earlol Moray, 
on behalf oi the six-year 
old King David II. was 
all too brief. Then came 
an attempt at restoring 
the Balliols, with two 

notable battles at Dup- 
plm Moor and Halidon 
Hill. David was slnpjied 
off to France. The Scots 
would not submit to Balliol. Then 

Edward III. became absorbed in his 
great French war, and after that no 
serious attempt at an English conquest 
of Scotland was made again. But 


THE WALLACE STATUE , 

This colossal bronze statue of Wallace in the 
act of wielding his sword stands in a niche 
of the tower shown on the preceding page. 

\ photo 

Balliol. 


from this time Scotland and France 
remained in close alliance. Whenever 
England was at war with France she had 
to reckon on Scottish invasions, and some¬ 
times on Scottish contingents in French 
armies. A Scots invasion 
was repulsed at Neville’s 
Lt(»ss in the same year as 
Ca c cy, Sevent y- fivc years 
later the English met 
‘ their shrewdest defeat 
on French soil at the 
hands 01 a lorce mostly 
of Scots, at Beauge. 

; When Henry VTII. in- 
> aded Picardy. Jauu‘s IV. 
led an army of in', ading 
, Scots to its own clestiuc- 
tion on Flodden Field. 
Ibitil '^jueen Mary, the 
eighteeii-year-old .widow 
()l a Frcnich king, returned 
from France to Scotland 
in the reign of Elizabeth, 
the “ Auld Alliance ” was 
an elerral clog on Eng¬ 
land 111 her dealings with 
1'ranee and 111 her designs 
on Scotland. Similarly, 
English rc'bels and pre- 
tencho’s. from the time of 
Henry 1 V^ to the days oi 
Perkin Warbeck, found 
freqiumt refuge and en¬ 
couragement m Scotland. 

When David 11 . died 
he was succeeded by the 
Filzalan Robert II., the 
'''eward or Stewart, 
David’s nephew : and so 
began the line oi Stewart 
kings. Neither in his 
reign, nor 111 that of his 
son John, iv - named 
Robert 111 . lor luck, did 
Scotland enjoy strong 
rule. When Robert TIL 
died, Ills son James 1. 
was a boy of eleven, a 
prisoner in the hands of 
the King ol England, 
Henry IV. Some years 
later he went to France 
with Henry V., but was 
released by the regency which followed that 
king’s death, and retufncdto Scotland with 
Jane Beaufort as his queen. He is dis¬ 
tinguished as one of the few kings who have 
earned an indubitable title to the name of 
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poet. Meanwhile, Scotland had suffered 
under the regency of his uncle and cousin, 
successive Dukes of Albany, whose rule, 
however, was signalised by the overthrow 
at the battle of Harlaw* in 1411 of anattempt 
on the part of the Lord of the Isles to 
throw off, if not himself to usurp, the 
'' Saxon’' domination. James had a hard 
task in the struggle to reduce the turbulent 
baronage to order and introduce the 
elements of a stable system ol rule. A 
measure ot success attended his efforts, 
but irritated members of the baronage 
accomplished his murder. 

The accession of the child James II. 
meant another regency, with a normal 


age treated him much as Edward II. had 
been treated, hanged his favourites, took 
the field against him, and killed him at 
Sauchie Burn. 

His son, James IV., was nearer his 
majority than most of the Stewart kings 
of Scotland. Possessed ot many of the 
royal qualities which his father lacked, and 
ot brilliant accomplishments, he enjoyed 
also in a high degree the gift of po]>ulanty. 
Moreover, he was ambitious to raise the 
whole status ot his kingdom. Notably, 
he devoted much attention to increasing 
the naval strength of Scotland. The newly 
established Tudor dynasty m England was 
decidedlv anxious to establish a new era 



THE CAPTURE OF BRUCE’S WIFE AND DAUGHTER AT TAIN 
After the battle near Methven, m Perthshire, in the early days of Bruce’s strug’g’les against England, many Scottish 
nobles were executed. Bruce’s wife and daughter Mariory were seized in the sanctuary of St. Duthac at Tain, and 
were held prisoners in England for eight years, while the knights who were in attendance upon them were put to death 


accoinjmnimcnt of murders, with varying 
degress of pretence at a judicial character. 
James gave promise of vigour and capacity, 
if also of violence, but was killed at the 
age of twenty-nine by the explosion of a 
cannon. The reign ol James III. began, 
as usual, with a long minority. When the 
king came ol age matters were hardly 
bettered by the reign of favourites. As 
prince of a well-ordered state, James III. 
might have left a fair record as a jiatron 
of art and literature ; but he was wholly 
unfitted for a position in which a clear 
head, a strong hand, and a resolute will 
were imperatively demanded. His baron- 


of friendly relations, and in sj)ite of his 
active sup})ort of Perkin Warbeck, the 
diplomacy of Henry VII. secured James 
as the husband of his eldest daughter 
Margaret, whereby, when the offspring of 
Henry VIII. failed, a hundred years later, 
the King of Scotland became the legitimate 
successor of Elizabeth on the English 
throne. But capable though James IV. 
was—and it seemed during his reign that 
there was far better j)rospecl than there had 
been before, except in the reign of James I., 
since Bruce’s day, of the Scots kingdom 
being consolidated into a powerful state— 
he was still too prone to yield his better 





































































THE MURDER OF KING JAMES L OF SCOTLAND 
After his long captivity in England, King James I. was permitted to return to Scotland with bis bn^, and for thirteen 
years he proved an able and wise ruler. In this Ulnstration the arttrt depicts his unhappy en«h On February it>tn, 
1437, he fell a victim to the plots of his kinsman, the Duke of Athole, being murdered at Pcm. There w<^e, it is said, 
sixteen wounds on Iiis breast alone, while the queen received two wounds in endeavouring to shield her husband. 

I'l'mi lli( pi« Hire by John , R \ ii\ tin Art G ill'r> of the ( <.r;>or ition t»( Ln.iMi.n 



THE EVE OF FLODDEN : JAMES IV. HOLDING A COUNCIL OF WAR 
The battle of Flodden, fought on September 9th, 151.3, between armies of Scotland and England, ended dis¬ 
astrously for the former country. Taking advantage of the absence in France of the English king, James IV. of 
Scotland crossed the Tweed with a large following and ravaged the country. An English army marched to meet the 
Scots, and in the illustration we see James bolding a council of war, to the advice of which he turned a deaf enr. 

From the picture by J Ftild, K.S.A. 



BLACK AGNES DEFENDING THE- CASTLE OF DUNBAR AND REPULSING THE ENGLISH 
The great fortress of Dunbar was attacked by the English, under the Earl of Salisbury, in 1.M9. In the absence of 
the governor, the Earl of March, his wife, known as Black Agnes, defended the castle and diove back its assailants. 


judgment to the impulse or caprice of the tremendous death-roll robbed Scotland of 
moment. And so, when Henry VTII. the best iiialerial on which her hopes 
invaded Fiance, ancl he, on behalf oi the depended. And Scotland was left once 
Auld Alliance, invaded England, he flung more with a baby Icing, and to the miseries 
away almost certain victory, descendecl of a jn'olonged and incompetent regency, 
from a nearly unassailable position on complicated by the iact that the queen- 
Flodden Ridge to fight the English on mother was a sister of the King of England, 
even terms, and lost his life in the most with all her brother’s ]>assion for inatii- 
disastrous of Scottish battles, in which the monial variety. Arthur D. Innes 
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UoBERTracMlllCE 

AndWmat j e did fDR. Scotland 

BY 

SIR \Vi\ITER SCOTT 


km\rk\klk in ni.\n> thinjrs. there nas this almost pecnlinr 
to Rolieit Bruce, that his life was divided into three distinct 
parts, which could scarcely be considered as belonKinR to 
the sMiie individual. Ills youth was thoughtless, hasty, 
/ and tickle, and from the moment he bc‘y:an to appear in 

^ luihhc life until the slaughter of the Red Cornyn and his 

final assumption of the crown, he appt*ared to have enteitamed no 
certain puiposc* lx*yond that ot shiftiiijr with the shifting tide, like the 
othei baioiis aiound liiin, ready% like them, to enter into hasty plans foi 
the liberation of Scotland from the Fnglish yoke, but etpially prompt 
to '“Ubmit to llie overwhelming power of Edward. Again, in a short but 
\ery active tieiiod ot liis life, he displayerl the utmost steadincs'*, firninc^ss, 
and const.incv, sustaining, with unabated patience and determination, 
the los> of billies, the death of friends the disappointment ot hopes, and 
an uniiilenupled senes of disastt‘rs, on which siaice a lay' (d hope 
appeared to brighten This teirn of suffering extended from the field (it 
Metlnen wood till his return t«» .Scotland from the island ot Rathlin, 
after which tune Ins careei, wheiicwei he was himself peisonally tmg.iged, 
w.is almost uniformly succc'ssfiil, c‘Vi*n till he' obtaiiiecl the object of his 
\vishes—the secure fKissession of an independent throne 

When these things aie considered, we shall tind re.ison to conclude 
that the misfortunes c f the second or suttenng pencKl ot Bruce's life had 
taught him los-iuis of constancy, of prudence, and of inocUmition, which 
weie uiiknoAMi to his early years, and tamed the hot and inijuduous fire 
which his temper, like that ot his brotht*r Edward, naturally possessed. 
He never ppinutted the injiiiies of Edward I (although tinee brothers 
had been cruelly executed bv that monarch's oideis) to provoke him to 
measures of letnliation and his generous conduct to thfc prisoners at 
Bannockhurn, as well as elsewheie, letlec tc'd equal honoin on Ins sagacity 
and humanity Ills manly spiiit of chivalry w.is best evmcc'd by a 
circumstance winch hap|>t*ned in Ireland, where, when pursued by a 
supeiior force of English, he* halted and ofteied biitth* at disadvantage, 
rather than abandon a pour washerwoman, who had been taken with the 
pains of lalrour. 

Robert Bruce’s personal accomplishments in wai stood so high that be 
was universally esteemed one of the thic*e liest knights of Elno^>e dining 
that martial age, and gave* many proofs of personal prowess. Ills 
acliievemc'nts ‘•eem amply to vindic.ite this high estimation, since the 
three Highlanders slain in the u*tri*at fiom Dairy, and Sir Henry do 
Bohun. killcxl by Ins band in fiont of the English army, evince the 
valorous knight, as the plans of his campaigns exhibit the prudent and 
sagacious leadei. The Brute’s skill in the nnlit.uy art w’as of the 
highest order: and in his “ testament,” as it is callecl, he bequeathed a 
legacy !«• Ins countrymen, which, liaci they known how to avail them¬ 
selves of It, would have saved them the loss of many a bloody day. 

If, howc'vei, lus precepts could not s.ive the Scottish nation from 
military hwFC's, Ins example taught them to siippoit the conseciuences 
with unshaken constancy It is, indeed, to the example of this punce, 
and to the events of a leign ••o dear to Scotland, that we can distinctly 








tnut tint animatt'd lfm‘ ot countiy which has been ev(*i since so stionii 
a 1 liniacteristic of \oith Britons that it has lieen somotiinos sui>,'Osed to 
liinit then allectons .in<l soiviu's so excliisivelv nit'nii the h ts of 
then conntijiiKMi as to leiulei that liaitialitv a repio.ith ^^hlch hbcMMlly 
e\eicisi“d is subjoct foi piaise In the (l.i\ ot Alexande, HI and hi* 
inedecessois the va'ious tubes whoru these kinj^s commanded weie 
divided fimii each other bv 1 iiiuuaf»e and manneis , it w is onlv by 
lesidin;^ within the same common counity that the\ wen foiced into 
some soit of connection but after Bruce’s death we fnid little mor, 
mention of Scots, (lalwenians, 1‘icts, Saxons, or Stratlichde lintons. 
The\ had all, with the exception of the Ihfthlandcrs, iaei>-ed into tlie 
single denomination ot Scots, and spoke generally the A' glo-Scottish 
language 

! his gieat change had Iteen piodiiced by the inciting down of all petty 
distinctions and domestic diffeiences in the ciiicible of necessit\. Jn the 
wais with haigland all districts ot the country had bee i ecjiiilly 
oppiessed, and almo'»t all bad Ijeen cipially distingiiislnxl in combiting 
and lepellmg the common cucmii- Theie was scarce i distnct of 
Scollind tiiat had not seen Brucc^’s binner displaced, .uid had not sent 
foith biavc' men to support it, and so exansive weie the king’s 
w'andeiings, so mimeious his travels, so strongl> were fell the calls on 
which men weie summoned tioni all quair^rs to support him, that petty 
distinctions were abolished , and the state which, consisting of a vaiiety 
of half-independent tnh‘s, resembled an ill-constriicted faggot was noo’ 
consolidated into one stiong and inst‘i>'H«d*l«* stem, and desei\ed the 
name' ot a kingdom 

It IS tine that the grc'at distmcdion lietween the Saxon and Gael.c 
races in di<*ss, speech, and mannci still sefiai.itc'd the llighlandei from 
Ins T owland neighboui. but even tins leading line of sepalat'on was 
considerably softemed and biokeii in upon during the civil wais and the 
reign of Robeit Biuce. 

But the principal consolidating effect of this long stiuggle lay in the 
union winch it had a tendency to accomplish bdween the highei and 
infenor ordeis. 'I he Ixuons and knights had, is we have Ix^fore 
remaiked, lost inagieat measure the habit of considenng themselves 
as members of any particulai kingdom, or subic‘cts ot any particular 
king, longei than while they held tiefs within his jinisdiction 
Thes(‘ loose lelations between the nobles ,ind their followers weie 
alteiedand drawn more tight when the effect of long-continued war, 
rep'Mlid defeats, und united lenewalof etfoits, and final attainment of 
success, houml iich leadeis as Douglas, Randolph, and Stewait to thmi 
wairiois, and llien waniois to them. Ihc faithful brotherhood whun 
mutual dangc-rs and m itual conciuests cieated lK‘tween th(‘ leader and 
the to)lowers on the o... hand, betwixt the king and the h 'uis on the 
„tlu!—the consciousness of a mutual object which oveican all otle i 

consideiations, and caused them to look upon theniselv«*s as mumi united 
m oiu'common niteiest- taught them at the same time the umxeisal 
duty of all laiiKs to thmr common omitiv, and tiie seiiiimonts so 
spnit'xUy (xpiessi-d by Baiboui, the neiable biogiaphei of Bsiice 
hiniseU; 

Ah, fieedom is a nibble thing ; 

] leedom make's men to liave liking 
'J >) man .ill solace Ireedom gives; 
lie lives ate.ise who freely livt*s; 

And he that aye has lived fiee 
May no* well know the miseiy, 

The wrath, the hate, the spite, and all 
That’s compass’d m the name* of thrall. 
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STATUE OF SCOTLAND’S DELIVERER, KING ROBERT THE BRUCE, AT STIRLING 
This memorial of Scotland’s great hing, Robert the Bruce, which was erected in 1877 by public subscription, stands 
on the Castle Esplanade at Stirling. The famous warrior king is represented as a knight of the highest rank, clad 
in the fighting armour of the period, and in the act of sheathing his sword after victory. The figure is nearly eleven 
feet high and is looking in the direction of Bannockburn, the scene of Bruce’s great triumph over the English in 131 
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STIRLING CASTLE: ONE OF SCOTLAND’S GREATEST STRONGHOLDS 
Standing on a rocky eminence that rises 220 feet above the plain, Stirling Castle is one of the most picturesque and 
historic buildings in all Scotland. It^s believed that even before the dawn of national history a stronghold stood on 
this commanding position. In the ninth and tenth ceiituries Stirling Castle figured in the semi-mythical battles between 
north and south, while it played an important part in subsequent history, and within its walls kings lived and died. 

Photochriiim* photos 
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MARGARET LANDING AT QUEENSFERRY, 
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Scenes from the battle of largs, in which king Alexander hi. of Scotland defeated haco^ of Norway in 1263 





COMMAND OF THE SECOND LINE AT THE BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN, 
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THE CORONATION OF THE YOUNG KING JAMES II. AT HOLYROOD IN 1437 



MARRIAGE PROCESSION OF TAMES IV. AND MARGARET TUDOR AT EDINBURGH, 1503 
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MARRIAGE ON THE EATTLEFIELD THE WEDDING OF STRONGBOW TO EVA, DAUGHTER OF THE KING OF LEINSTER 

1 rotn ihe pi:nt • g by Daniel Macluu in the Xattonal Gallery of Ireland 







BEGINNINGS OF IRISH HISTORY 

THE COUNTRY UNDER ENGLISH RULE 

IN Ireland the Keltic population remained kings of Kent or Northumbria or Mercia 
* tree from any kind ot foreign dominion had claimed a general overlordship ill 

far longer than in the sister island. There England. And wiicn Henry of Anjou, 

the Roman made no attempt lo establish duke or count ot halt the provinces of 

hissway; Saxons and Angles lound enough France, became Henry IT., King of Eng- 

to attract them m the territory which land, he began to clierish vague ideas of 

they converted into England The early k a 

“history'’ ot Hibernia is too ])alpabl> A^^eal preliminary, he got 

imaginative, her liemes too legendary, to the authorisation of the English 

})ermit the extraction of much solid lact. P(.>])e, Adrian IV., lor the pro- 

But this miK'h is clear, that when Christ- ^ ject since the Kc‘Itic ('hurch was regarded 
iaiiity had been spread through the island by ' as rebellious, il not heretical, bythepapacy. 
vSt. Patrick, she became a great missionary Henry, howc^via, would |)robcibly never 
centre. From Ireland Si. Columba and his have lound lime to oiganise a compiest on 

disciples went forth to convdt the Kelts his own account ; it was Irish dissensions 

and Piets ot Alban and the Angles of that opened a door for him. Dc*rmot, king 
Northumbria ; although, when the Roman ol Leinster, was hard put to it in a quarrel 
and Keltic Churches collided, it was to with a rKSghbour whose wile he liad 

Rome that tlie victory fell. abducted; lu' appc'aled to Henry tor aid. 

When the Northmen began those piratical Hi'iiry permitt('d sundry adventui oiis 

expeditions, which presently assumed a but impecunious barons to take u}) 

colonising character, they went Dermot's cause—notably Richard de Clare, 
The Danes j^^-thor afield than their\Saxon called Stronglxiw, various FifzgiTalds, 

. predecessors, took ])ossession of Fitzurses, T)e Burghs, and others. Dermot 

Ireland on tli<- east coast of was duly restored, and jewarded the 

Ireland, and set up petty kingdoms. The Normans with baronies. Strongbow' him- 

Kelts w’er(‘ ehvided into se})ts r clans. sell mariied D-nnot’s (Uuighti'r, and was 

How far they all ‘ vved allegiance to one lecognlsed as h.^ luar. Then Henry him- 

king is not cleai ; but each sept lield by sell a])})eared on the scene ; the Normans 

its own cliief, the Tanist or successor to already his liegemen, acknowledged his 

the chieltamship, vlio was elected from suzerainty, and tlu‘nativeiirincesm general 

the same familv. The septs were, at any wane constrained to do the like. The clergy 

rate, not suflicumtly united to offer orga- made submission to thi' Roman authoiity. 

niscd resistance to the Danes till Brian Heniy added ‘Lord of Ireland” to his 

Boroimhecombinedthem, forcedtheNorth- titles—the theory being that the country 

mi'll to restrict themselves to their coastal had been assigned to him by the Pope--- 

settlements, w^on recognition as king of all and left a Noiman “ Justiciar ” to represent 

Ireland, cind broke u]) the last Danish inva- h nrv II loyal authority, and to 

Sion at the battle of Clontarf 111 1014. After „\ord ’ within the Norman 

that the Danish settlers showed their cha- Iceland ^^^‘^tnets of Leinstei, called “ the 
racteristic capacity tor assimilating them- Pale,” a system ot government 

selves with the surrounding population. based on that which Henry was organising 

But the great deeds of Brian Boroimhe in England. The Norman baronage was 

failed to secure permanent unity. The not limited to the Pale—a district roughly 

land fell apart into separate kingdoms, covering a semicircle of sorne four counties 

alternately exercising a jirecarious supre- with the city of Dublin as its centre ; the 

macy over their neighbours much as the Geraldine or Kildare territories extended 
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considerably south and west, while the 
Desmond branch of tlie same house wns 
established in Munster, and the Butlers ot 
Ormond occupied intervening territory. 
The De Burghs in Connaught became 
Burkes, and the Fitzurses translated their 
name into the Irish equivalent M‘Mahon. 
The north remained entirely and the 
west mainly Keltic; but outside the Pale 
the Normans became, as the saying w s, 
“more Irish than the Irish themselves.” 
Within the Pale, English and feudal 
law was upheld; outside it the native 
“ Brehoii ” law 
prevailed in 
defiance of Eng- 
lishry and feudal¬ 
ism ; but neither 
within the Pale 
nor without was 
there any disposi¬ 
tion on the part 
of magnates or 
population t o 

pay superfluous 
respect to any 
law at all. 

For nearly two 
hundred years no 
English king set 
foot in Ireland, 
nor was there 
even the begin¬ 
ning of a concep¬ 
tion of loyalty to 
the English 
government. In 
the reign ol 
Edward II,, after 
the English had 
been fairly driven 
out of Scotland, 

Edw^ard Bruce, 
brother of King ^ > 

Robert, went scene at the great 
near to wresting 

Ireland from English rule and securing 
the crov/n of Ireland for himself , but 
tlie attemi)t ultimately collapsed, owing 
to the inca])acity of the Iribh clans for 
acting continuously in unison. The Pale 
and the rest of Ireland were incieasingly 
antagonistic. In the reign ol Edward 111 ., 
under the governorship ot his son Lionel 
of Clarence, the statute ol Kilkenny for¬ 
bade intennarriage, the recognition of 
Irish law, or the adoption by the English 
of Irish customs ; birth in England was 
made a condition of holding government 



appointments. The law was im])ossibIe 
to enforce effectively, but intensified 

racial hostilities. As “ Deputies,” Roger 
Mortimer, the grandson of Lionel of 
Clarence, and his grandson Richard of 
York, father of lulward IV., sneceeded 
in making the House of York so iar 
popular in Ireland that the country 

became Yorkist in the Wars of the Roses, 
took up the cause of Lambert Siinncl, 
and startl'd Perkm Warbeck on his career 
as a Yorkist Pretender. The di]>loiiuitic 

Henry VIL, how^ever, conciliated the 

^ - great ICarl of Kil¬ 

dare, who, excejjt 
during a brief 
interval, was 
Deputy during 
most ot the reign, 
on the principle 
that “ since all 
Ireland could not 
rule this man, tliis 
man had better 
rule all Ireland.” 

But th(' interval 
itsc'll forms a 
notable ejxx'li in 
Irish history. 
Kildare’s v i‘ r y 
douhtlul lo^^alty 
caused the tem- 
]X)rarv appoint- 
m cut o f Sir 
Edward Poynings 
as Deputy —the 
nominal (Governor 
I icing the infant 
Pi iiice Henry— 
and ” Poynings’ 
l.aw” established 
the system of 
government for 
Ireland which 
SIEGE OF WATERFORD P^^^Vailcd for 

nearly three cen¬ 
turies. Ireland \vas to hava^ its pailia- 
ment; but the initiation ot all legislation 
was reserved to the king and the 
English Privy Council. 

Henry VIL was by no means uii- 
successlul in the policy of conciliating 
the Irish magnates and ruling thixiugh 
them ; but the polu'y was lollowcd by his 
successors only tor brief intervals, alternat¬ 
ing with prolonged periods of desultory 
rigour, which produced neither goodwill 
nor thorough subjection. 

A. D. iNNES 
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THROUGHOUT THE MIDDLE AGES 

THE END OF CHARLEMAGNE’S EMPIRE 


'THE relations established ])y ClKirleniagn^ 
^ between the Frank dominion and 
Italy reveal a eomplete change in ccndain 
aspects ot the social order in the peninsula. 
The side ol Italy lacing eastward has 
surrendered its historical im]X)rtancc to 
the w('stward side : Ravenna is dethroned, 
and Rome appears in a new, though for 
the moment a borrowed, S])lend()ur ; tluj 
Teutonic civilisation, which is now 
jiaramount, gradually pervades all public 
institutions and the gimeial conceptions ol 
life and its duties, even in s])heres which 
had hitherto been subject entirely to 
Byzantine influence. Ajiart from Apulia, 
Calabria, and Sicily, wluire Greek inllu- 
ences remained piedonnnant, Italy had 
now become an integral jiart of the 
Frankish Empire, and as its several dis¬ 
tricts gradually became unified a’^d uniti‘d, 
they adoj'ited tliai peculiar lorm of t(‘rri- 
toriarownershi]) which is denoted by the 
term “ feudal system.” This changes forms 
the main portion ot that section c>l Italian 
hi.story to which, fiom its connection with 
Central Europe beyond the Aljis, tluj 
name “ Ultramontane ” may be given, 
using the teiin in a sense precisely the 
reverse of its modern meaning. 
» rankis introduction of the Frank- 

Feu a ism feudal system into Italy 
^ ^ of the ninth century is still 
regarded in many quarteis as no great 
innovation and as possessing no decisive 
importance, for the reason that the country 
upon several occasions had previously been 
permeated with institutions of Teutonic 
origin; none the less we have before us 
an entirely new development. It must be 
remembered that the foundation upon 


which the Goth^ and Lombards were 
oblig(‘(i to build had never entirely lost 
the indelible stamp of Roniaii custom. 
Eaiiv and recent Roman law, Lombard 
edicts, Frankish tribal law, and Cicrman 
imperial law—tli^se three or ion ^'influences 
ha\e co-o))erated to determine the later 
constitutional develo])i.ients oi Upper and 

, ('initial Italy. Local diverg- 

lafluence “ -i ^ i ^ 

of the easily OAplamed as 

, . - till lesiilt ol s})ecial gcograidi- 

Lombards , . t... ^ r 

H al influence. Ihe charaeti'r of 

the older economy luul beini tletermmed by 
the predominance v)t territorial ownership 
and ot the tenvn with its peasant citizens. 

The clevelopnunil of freehold property 
rights had started trom two different 
forms of revocable conveyantc—a hcre- 
dilary freehold, espei ndly in the case of 
Cbuii'h ])ro])erlv, might extend over three 
generations, Ol land might lie held in 
tisiihuet. Then came tlK‘ chxnsion of Italy 
into the Lombard and non-Lombard dis- 
ti lets. In the latter portion, together with 
tlie militia and the eeclesldstu al landed 
profim tors, who held a spiicial ])osition. 
the cemmanders ot the castles—the 
Trihitni —had become Inn editary lords and 
indepeniiinit < liu Itains alter the Byzantine 
jirotectorate had disa])j)eared : in the other 
districts, under the Lombards, the colonists 
had ])ecome de])endents, almost m the 
jiositioii of serfs. The period of lease was 
almost unlimited, a beneficial institution 
comjiared wnth the confusing system of 
yearly leases which continued from the 
fifteenth to the nineteenth ( ontury. 

New social classes gradually became 
distinct within the Lombard territory; 
the smallest landholders and the farmer 
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who worked with forty yokes were inferior 
to the landowners who ])ossessed at least 
seven hides of freehold, and of these the 
king did not necessarily hold the largest 
extent of property, as his possessions were 
largely divided among adherents who 
looked foi some tangible reward. To these 
('lasses was at ter wards added the mer- 
- caiitile class, possessed of 
Italy Under proi)(;rty. The wide 

angc an divergences which separated 
these groups were inevitably 
accentuated by the processes of internal 
consolidation and change which m other 
cases was completed with com]:)arative 
rapidity. For that very reason the 
Carohngian social order was first able 
to extend its inlluenc(‘s w'ith comparative 
uniformity over both ])ortions and to 
jH'oduce a similarity, and for that reason 
again this influence is by no means so 
uruinporlant a matter as it would have 
been under other (ircurnstances. 

Thus the ninth century brought to 
Italy a further ex])ansion of the beneficiary 
syst(‘m. Investiture with Chuich property 
was connect(^d with the entirely 'reutonic 
institution of vassalage, and here even 
upon Italian soil we undoubtedly find the 
seeds of the feudal svstem. The protection 
demanded by the jiajiacy against domestic 
and toreign enemies undoubtedly fostered 
and disseminated the ('entral European 
thc'ory that possession of the fief obliged 
the holder to render faithful service in war. 

By its very nature the feudal nobility 
aimed at sejiaratism and independence and 
its strength imjilied a gradual weakening 
of the central ])ower, which sufh'red a 
corresponding loss ot territorial and mili¬ 
tary pow'er; this jirocess continued in 
Italy, and an obvious example of a feudal 
stat(‘ in ])rocess ol disruption is Benevento, 
which broke up into Benevento, Saleino, 
and ('aj)ua. A number of petty subordinate 
vassals were often held in subjection by 
the more jiow'erful vassals. These various 
grades of separate iiower which 
Prosperous inteiposed themselves ])e- 

. tween the wearer ot the crown 

^ ^ *** and the general mass ol his 

subjects were inspired by an invincible 
longing to make their ])roperty hereditary 
and their position indejiendent; in Italy 
their attainment of this object was 
hindered for the moment by the prosjierity 
of the cities, which, though surprising for its 
early maturity, can be explained by refer¬ 
ence to the conditions of past centuries. 


During that time the islands on the 
coast line were more and more disturbed 
by the Arabs, or Saracens, whose raids 
incivased the traditional \'alue attaching 
to fortified towns ; in elfect they occu])i('d 
the position that was formerly held by the 
invading barbarians, who had advanced 
upon the country from the north. 

The ]ucture which we gain ol Italy under 
the siu'cessors ot Charles the (jreat is 
generally unsatistactory. The founder of 
the world-ciujure, upon the yin'inatun^ 
death of his son Pippin on July 8th, 8io,had 
IKTsonally placed Pipjun’s son Bernard in 
command ot Italy m 812, and had made 
him king ol the Lombards in the following 
year ; Lewis, on the other hand, received 
th(‘ imyierial crowm on Se})tcml)er iith, 813. 
Lewis, alter his lather’s death, proceeded 
to rearrange the imjieiial administration in 
July, 817. without consulting the interests 
ot ins n(3)hevv, wdio thercujion revolted. 
Bernard’s rapid submission in Decembti* 
could not mitigate the severi ty of his punish¬ 
ment, that ol l eing blinded, on April 15th, 
818 ; h(^ died two days afterwards. His 
fate foreshadows that of many anothii' 
- . . Italian ‘ i)rince. The empieror 

® 1^7, repented of his severity, and 

on ays i^ernard’s son Pippin repaid 
evil with good by liberating the 
Empress Judith with a few laithful fol¬ 
lowers who had been banished to Italy in 
July, 833 ; in Ajiril, 834, Pipjnn restored 
her to her husband, whose descendants 
became counts of VTrmanclois. 

From the year 822 the co-emperor 
I.othair ruled over Italy u])on the basis of 
the “ Divisio imyierii ” of 817 ; the country 
was involved in the struggles wdiich 
bioke out in 830 betwi'en T.ouis the Pious 
and his sons. From February 2nd, 831, 
to June 30th, 833, Lolhair was king only of 
Italy, though by a ra])id change ol fortune 
he then became side emperor, until his 
subjugation m the autumn of 834. Aflc'r 
that date his ])oss(‘Ssions were again 
conhned to Italy, and lie rewarded his 
laithful servants wath estates at the 
expense both of the Cliurch and of his 
secular adherents, with the result that 
from the autumn of 836 serious discontent 
w^as lelt with his action. Eventually, at 
the end ol May, 831;, took place the final 
reconciliation with his weak father, which 
ended in a fresh partition ol the empire. 

By these arrangements Lothair cl.ese 
the half to the east of the Maas, without 
Bavaria, and this portion naturally 
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included Italy, with which he was already 
connected. We can therefore understand 
that after the settlement with his brothers 
—that is to say, after the battle of Fontenoy- 
en-Puisaye on June 25th, 841, after the 
flight of Lothair in March, 842, and the 
Treaty of Verdun in August, 84^—he 
preferied the ccrntral portion of the thp'e 
parts, the rights and revenues of which were 
practically identical; this ])ortion extended 
from Frisia along the Rhine and Moselle, 
the Saonc and Rhone, as far as Tlal3^ 

In this way the Enqieror Lothair united 
the three ca])itals ot Rome, Pavia, 
and Aix-la-rha])elle, and secured the 
connection between them free from any 
interrnption by foreign territory ; more 
than this, his strong hand gaiiu'd ])Osses- 
sion of the old and (‘ven then very im])or- 
tant coinmerciai route from the Mediter¬ 
ranean harbours ot Soutlu'rn Provence 
to the sta])Ie markets in Frisia and on the 
Lower Rhine, Duuistede, Ghent, and 
Antwerp. If the partition of Verdun had 
been maintained, this long and narrow 
central em])ire, known trom 851 as the 
“ R('gnum Hlothani ”—Lothanngia m the 
lur . xc . wider sense of the term—would 
He! ed have had an advantageous ])!*()- 
S])ect ot economic develoiiment 
Commerce notwithstanding its ill-defmed 
boundaries. Even though a considerable 
part of the Ori(*ntal trade had continued 
to pass Italy and to seek transmission 
northwards Irom ]\larscilles, the cmjieroi’s 
portion of th(‘ peninsula would at any rate 
liave gained a coulinent (or its export 
and retail trade siK'h as was secured only 
centuries later when the diffr ilties of 
Alpine transport had been methodically 
overcome. 

The reality jiroved very different. At 
first it a])])eared as if tlu*. ]>ermanence of 
the Lothanngiau realm had been guaran¬ 
teed ; on j line 13th, 844, the cm])eror’s son 
Lewas 11 . was anointed and crowned king 
of the Lombards by Pope Sergius 11 . ; 
the Duke Siginull of Benevento dul homage 
in person. During those years tlie lather 
was occu])ied in the north by the incur¬ 
sions of the Northmen and other events 
of the kind, and his ]uestige was dimin¬ 
ished, in so far as the imyierial rights of 
supremacy wdiich Lothair had retained by 
his treaty with Po])e Eugenius TI. in 
November, 824—providing that corona¬ 
tion should take xflace before the arrival 
of the imperial ambassador—were dis¬ 
regarded for the second time in 847. On 


the other hand, the aggressions of the 
Saracens were checked, though only for 
the moment, in 847 and 832, by com¬ 
paratively successful canuiaigns w^hich 
Lewis conducted in thi' south : in the 
course of tlu‘se mtivements Salerno was 
definitely se]iarated trom Benevento in 
847 for the purpose of securing anelfective 

Lewi- II d(;fencc‘. L ‘wis was 

ewi. mdisiviiably master of 

Em cror If‘dy' ‘‘"^d his position received 
formal recognition by his 
coronation as enp^eror at the beginning of 
A])nl, 830, .it the hands oi Pope Leo IV. ; 
Lothair natur.dlyn tamed the supremacy, 
as Louis the Vioiis had done m 822, un{il 
his abdication and his death, which 
followed in September, 833. 

The Emperoi Louis If. retained the 
crown lor liilly iwciity years. It may 
be pt once admitti'd ihal he did his best 
to consolidate Italy at borne and to secure 
her ])()sition against lorcdgn ])owcrs. In 
860 he cruslu'd Ikmevento ; he com pi ere d 
Jkiri With (ireek help on February 2nd, 871, 
alter a four years’ SK'ge, and relieved 
Salerno in August, 872. It would hardly 
have been ])ossibl(‘, however, even for a 
more powerful ruler to have checked the 
progress ot anarcln. a svm])tom ol wliich 
was the tiTnfymg prevalence of highway 
robbery, as attest'd by ])uiiitive ca])itu- 
lanes ol 830 and 8t)3. In any case, even 
Ixdore the Treaty ol ,Merseii the unity of 
Greater Lothanngia had ceasixl to exist. 

The economil' projects and the plans 
eiitertamed by Lothair in 84'; w'ere natu¬ 
rally brought to a sudden end by the 
trait.^fer of Fnsia to Lewas’s brother, 
Lothair 11 ., at .le beginning of 833 ; he 
also secured Fraiicia wath Aix-la-Cha})elle 
—Lothanngia m thi‘ narrower sense—six 
months later, while Charles, as the youngest 
son, obtained Provence and a part of 
Burgundy. Alter September, 833, Italy 
wais again throw 11 ujion her owai resources. 
The situation was not materially altered 
by the acquisition of (icnova 
"’nd its environs in 839, or of 
I • II Pi'^’vence and other ])arts of 
° ' Burgundy beyond the Jura in 

8(13 ; the connection with the Carolmgian 
north w^as definitely interrupted. The 
hel])lessness of the imj^erial jiower is shown 
with ajipalling clearness after the death of 
Lothair IL, on August 8th, 869. The 
justifiable claims of Lewis 11 . were unable 
to secure a hearing, and his uncles, Lewis 
the German and Charles the Bald, divided 
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the inheritance which they were glad to 
grasp. The other side of the ])ictiire con¬ 
sists of the inevitable and succesblul 
action of the Popes Nicholas I. and 
Hadrian II. against Lothair III. npon the 
question of his unlawful marnages with 
Theutberga and Waldrada, in th(' years 
865, 867, and S6(), and the result displays 
^ a laithful reflection ol tlie 

general superiority ol the 
F^j^^**^**^*^ papacy to the Carolinguin 
partition princes. Inglorious 
also for the hiiqiin'oi Lewis w^as his surprise 
by Adelchis of Benevento and a band of 
conspirators on August 13th, 871; equally 
inglorious was the humiliation by wdiich 
he secured his liberty on September T7th, 
though his self-res])ect may have lieen 
healed by Po])e Hadrian, wdio released 
him Irom his extorted oath and jierformed 
his coronation on May i8th, 872. The 
friendly attitude ol the Curia hardly 
blimled the enqieror’s eyes to the fact 
that he was iurther from the complete 
mastery of Italy at the end of his life 
than he had been at the beginning ol his 
reign. 

However, after the death of Lewis IL, 
on August T2th, 875, ('Veil the cow'ardly 
Charles the Bald w\as t(‘ni])ted to claim 
the imperial crown, wfliich he actually 
secured upon the Christmas Day of that 
year. Carloman, the eldest son of Lewis 
the Cierman, to whom the crowm had actu¬ 
ally been bequeathed, was for the mom(!nl 
clieated ol his hopes. At the rumour of his 
a])])roach with an army, C'harles lied in 
Se])tember, 877, and died on October bth, 
wlien Pavia did homage to his nephewv. 
Carloman, how^ever, wdio had been ill at 
the end of November, succumbed to his 
malady m a short time, and died on March 
2211(1, 880. Pnwiously. m 878, Pope John 
VIIL, hard ])ressed by the Saracens, and 
turning tlu' inactivity of the East Franks 
to his own advantage, had attempted, wuth 
a remarkable disjflay ot indeiiendence, to 
¥* 1 r' j choose a more suitable em- 
, peror in the ]>ersoii ot Boso 

r Lower Buigundv, who had 

become the son-m-law of 
Lewis 11 . by his abduction ot Trineiigard. 

Boso, however, declined the honour, and 
Carloman 111 the middle ot August, 878, 
averted a threatening loss by the cession 
of Italy to his “ little brother, Charles the 
Fat. The country w'as naturally sutfenng 
considerably under an uncertainty wfliich 
accelerated its disruption, and offered a 
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joyful welcome to the new’^ king, who entered 
Lombardy at the end of October. The 
desired support was, however, denied 
tor the moment, for in the spring of 880 
Charles turned his back upon I'pper Italy 
in order to crush Boso of Vienne. 

In November hi‘ re-entered Italy, and 
was actually crowned Kmjieror of Rome: 
the ('am])aign w'hich the Po])e desired was, 
however, again deferred. It w\as not until 
the murder of John VIIL, on December 
15th, 882, that a nc‘W Italian expedition 
was undertaken. The de]iosition of Duke 
Wido IL of Spoleto and Camc'rino, in 
June 88p was an inadt'cpiate nu'asure, 
as Charles alterwards returned to Ger¬ 
many m Novemlier, while the sentence of 
deposition w^as graciously removed on 
January 7lh, 885. The same y(‘ar brought 
Charles the homage ot the West Franks. 
In consequence of this event he was over- 
wflielmcd wuth tasks demanding eomjflt'tion, 
and the short Italian visit of the S])nng ol 
88() brought no help to the papacy, which 
was hanl ]massed by the Arabs. Towards 
tlu‘ end ol the autumn ol 887 tlie ])atieiice 
ot the nations, w'ho were irritatecl by llu* 
emperor’s incajiacity, gave 
^ . . v/av. Charles retired in 

isunt c and Arnulf, who had 

Broken 


been chosen king, and died 
at Neidingen on th(‘ Danube. Thus, 
within the sport space ol barely ninety 
years the great creation ol Charles the 
Great had disa])p(‘ared. 'i'lio want oi 
some dominant centre oiu'e more became 
obvious ; the separate ])()litical organisa¬ 
tions could not be easily combined, owing 
to the extended coiitiguratioii of the 
])eninsula, and wxu'e connected only by the 
leeble lies ol locality. Thus, disunited 
and broken! into many iragments, Italy 
was unable to defend herselt against the 
Arabs, whose raids became speedily bolder, 
or lo check the disastrous insc,‘curity of 
lile and pro])erty wOiicli jirev^ailed through¬ 
out the country. 

Notwithstanding her insular position, 
and her ])rote('led situation, Venice was 
then an Italian community, like so many 
others, with a basis ot Roman law modified 
by Greek, Lombard and Frankish edicts 
and customs ; Irom the year 840 she had 
gradually withdrawn from the Byzantine 
protectoratii, though some remnants of 
this supremacy survived in titles, etc., 
until the thirteenth century. The official 
representative of theem])erorof East Rome 
had long ago been forced to make room 
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for the native l^ux, Duke, or Doge, tlioiigli 
he had not upon that arcount IxTonie 
d(i])endent upon the Franks. Between 8i i 
and 942 the dignity ol Doge belonged to 
seven Parteciaci. Suite llu' Pt'aee ()1 Aix- 
la-Chapclle, m the suniiner ot 812, the 
Frankish emperor, wlio wished to l)e 
recognised as such l)\' tlu‘ (*ast, had r»'- 
nounced his claims to Venue, which Iu‘ 
had hardly securc'd. 

In the centre ol the peninsula the Pope 
held sway, restrutt'd in m.iny res]H‘Cts 
but none the le^-s holding the balance ot 
equality and ca])al)lt' ol guiding h.is 
neighbours. Tlu* north and north-west 
lormed in gema'a! the Jtnlian kingdom 
with Pavia as the ( a])ital. From this centre 
the Frankish feuded system folhiwed a 
('ourseol domestic tleveh)])in(ail which laid 
stress upon jiractical rights and their 
hereditary transmission, and tnumjdiantly 
extended into the non-Frankish districts. 

This w^as, howc'ver, the only case m 
which the Frankish nationality madeunv 
progress; elsewhere retrogression was 
but too clearly ])er('e])tible. d'lu* Margrave 
of Tvrea and the Duke ol Frinli, the* .Mar- 
grave ol d'uscany and the Duke 
. 'h S’poleto, al tunes ])rov<‘d very 
or ays under the Carohngian 

yoke. 1 he crown seemed an 
object wwthy of ettort as much lor the 
actual powaT whudi its ])ossessi()n implied 
as for th(‘ futitious s])k‘ndour ol the 
imperial title. 

It cannot, however, b(‘ asserted that 
tins rivalrv for the mipMj.d (rowii at 
Rome (onlerred any beiudil upon the 
jicninsula. Arnull lound much hlTiculty 
m maintaining the ^'aiolingi.ui < laim. At 
the end ol 888 and in (he earl\' winter 
of 895 he subjug<it('d JhTcuigjr ol Friuii; 
at the end of January, 8(j4, he stoimevl 
Bergamo, whudi had been (kdimded b\' 
Ambrosius, tlu' Count ol Sjxileto : he 
overthrew' Adalbeit of Tuscany m Feb¬ 
ruary, and w'as linally crowned IhiqxMor ol 
Rome 111 February, 89b, alt<'r taking the 
capital by storm. Evcui at that moment 
the actual supremacy of the north ami 
part of Central Italy w'as in otluu' hands 
who.se power w'as not distmted. For more 
than a generation (888-924) Berengar J. 
ol Friuli, wdio was related through his 
mother to the Empeior Louis the Pious, 
held the throne of the Lombards and be¬ 
came Roman emperor in December, 915. 


He, however, was sev(*rely defeated in 
889 on the Trebbia by VVido 11 , ot Spolcto, 
who was not related ti; the Carolingians ; 
luithei defeats were sufhd evl at the hands 
^ ol the Magyars, on the Brenta, 

and ol Rudoll 11 . ot tapper 
II Burgundy at Fiortai/uola on 

* ^ ' July 17th, 92J ; during his 

hletime it w'as onb’m the norUi jast that 
his p(iSition was lully : ('cognised. With 
the exce])lion ol those months when 
AI nub w'as staving in llalv the central 
])ai t ol tlu' ('oniilry was '-iiled by the above- 
1 lentioned Wido, tlu‘ only Italian king 
wiihout tlu most shadowy iiereditary 
chum, w'ho wm.'. electcxl by the nobles. 

Alter his de: th, in December, 8(^4, lunvas 
suci tM.'ded by his son Lambeit, \vho was 
])nident enough to opcai Inendly relations 
with the Cuna alter live liiial retreat ol 
the East Eivnks. \v'hen he died, on 
(kdobi'r 15th, 8()8, Beu'iigar mi.ghl have 
})« eii able to rule llu' entire kingdom of 
It.ily ill ])(\ic(' liad not a st'cond rival 
a]>peared ; ibis was l.oiiis 11L, king of 
IhoviMue, then tvvtaity yeais ot age, a 
true Carohngiaii through his mother, and 
descended, inoreocer, liorn tlu‘ Italian 
hue. His elloits to secure the crown were 
at lirst snccesslul, and Benedict IV. 
crowiu'd him eni])cror m Fi'bruary, 901. 
He was suri)ris(‘d howa vei, at Verona, in 
July, (jo5, by Bc'rcngar and his Bavarian 
sunpathiseis, w\is l)hnd(xl, aial liual 
tw'eiilV“three year- aiteiwairds .in Arh's. 

Lpnu tlie n'lnoval ol Loi is, Ihuaaigar i. 
found a tlind o|)j)onenl 111 (j2i m the ])er.soii 
ot Rudoll 11 . ol I'ppei Burgniuly. Rudoll 
secuK'd tlu' sumenia('\ in ()2j, but was 
o])ligcd to sliau be lavour ol tlu' nobles 
attei ()2b with Hugo ol IM'oveiice, who W'as 
a Carohngian. Tlu' tieaty ot leit 

Hugo 111 ])osse-.sion ol llalv, while* lie alse) 
succeede-ei iii seam mg the* inheritance of 
Lewis 11 . alter his death ; l^neloli ree'e'ivtxl 
l.owa*!' Ibugundy anel lelaiiu'd U])[)er 
Ihii gundy. 

'Ihf* ])e)wa*r ed Hugo eamu* to an end 
beleire Rome, anel wais soon to be* limited 
fieim tlu* noitl). The* path w’as 
thus cle*ar loi IL’iengar IL, w’ho 
liad be‘eii e:re)wne*el with his sein 
Adall)e*rt. But the settle'ine'iit 
was apparent rather than real. A meire 
])owTriiil character wms even then 
])re)aching wlu) was to leeaganise and 
coiiseilidate tlie affairs ol Italy. 


Hugo’s 
Power at 
an End 
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THE BAPTISTERY, CATHEDRAL AND LEANING TOWER OF PISA 
The celebrity of the town of Pisa is dne in large measure to the buildings shown in the illustration. In the 
foreground, on the left, stands the bapistery, the outer foundations of which were laid in 1163. Various alterations 
were carried out on this noble structiure from time to time, until, in the fifteenth century, the dome was crowned by 
a cupola on which rises the bronze statue of John the Baptist. The cathedral adjoining the oapistery was, in its restored 
form, begun in lOOfi, while behind the cathedral stands the wonderful leaning tower, a campanile begun in 1174. 
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THE GERMAN SUPREMACY IN ITALY 

AND THE FLOURISHING OF THE CITIES 


'^HOUCiH since the year 875 elc'ction had 
been the habitual method ol imperial 
appointment, the tjieory ol the hennlitarv 
rights ot the d^'iiasty, torniulaled in the 
Carolingian period, liad never become 
extinct, and formed th(‘ basis of the em¬ 
peror’s supnmiacy. I^^vidence ol this lact 
IS found not onlv 111 the many seciet trans¬ 
actions upon the occasion of a cliange of 
rulers and the repetition ol the elections, 
but also in tlu‘ iact that King Addbert 
became a suitor lor the hand ol Lidhair’s 
widow, Adelaide. After his rejection she 
did not resign her claims to tlu‘ crown, 
but ('ombined leg<d possi'ssion ot the 
Italian kingdom wath j'lnispecls ot securing 
Burgundy, and accejited th(‘ strong haml 
ol the Saxon Otto 1 ., who thus secured 
an indisputable claim to Italy. Mis first 
entry into Italy occutred in the sixteenth 
year ot his lule in luist Francia. At 
first his authority W'as by no means uni- 
iormly exteiuk'd. In p=)() his 
A Second Lmdolf, uho was possibl\ 

ar es crowned at P<iima in May, and 
the Great 111 1 1 i i 

who died Ill f)57 vvas obliged to 

advance against Berengar, who, in August, 
()52, had becai invested with I dy not 
iiH'luding Istria, \(piileia, Trient. and 
Verona. For the monuait the tiow'crtul 
Alberic II. ojiposed his entry into Rome. 

After AJberic’s death, in ()54, w'htai 
(ieimany had been jiacihed and its east('rii 
frontier secured, ()tto was a.lile to [)a\' 
closer attention to those Uali»'i pioblems 
awaiting his solution, 'fins pro'-' s-^ began 
with his second journey to Italy m the 
winter of gbi-cjb^, which gave to ' eiitial 
Eurojie a second Chark'S the (beat on 
February 2nd. In yjO John XII., the 
son of Alberic, w'as deposc'd by the new* 
cmjxTor, as also was Benedict V. m 
wdiile in (jbj and 904 Leo VIII. was 
raised to tlie pajiacy, and John XIII. m 
965 and 967. Compelled to surrender in 
the mountain fortress of St. la'o, 01 
Montefeltro, in 964, Berengar II. died m 
Bamberg in 966; Queen Willa took the veil; 


and Adalb(‘i t, who died lie tween ()7i and 
975, was driven into t'Kil^ w’lth his brothers 
and ''isters. finis alm(‘st lhi‘ last olfshoots 
ot tlu‘ Caioimg’ in d\ nasty 111 Italy became 
extinct, ('apua, Henevento, and Saleino 
submitt. d to the Saxon em[)i‘ror, and only 
tlni extreme south remained Byzantine and 
Arab. The ('onne^nion !>etween the cold 
noi ill and thi‘ warm south 
lx-ame sU'adily (losei. Otto 

old King 
o ermany 

emiieror from qOy, married, m ()/2. the 
Greidv pinuess riuMijih.ino, a ia< mber of 
the “ ^Iaced(allan ” dv nasty ol emperors, 
wdiich W'as not altogether distinguidied 
by greatiuss ot d''scent. The ('entre of 
interest and im hn.ition was thus trails- 
ferred towards the south, and even more 
dehnitidy so m d)8t, whim Otto III. 
SLi('ce(Mk‘d to th(‘ (kiinan tinpiu at thi' 
age ot thnx* \’e<ns Apart iiom all other 
attraction, the mtlnence ot two priwnous 
gmieiat 10ns will suffK'e to ('X])iam the 
enormous inlluence which 11al\ (‘xana isisl 
u]H)ii the histoiv ot (ii'i'inauN' Irom the 
closi‘ ol the ttml h ('(Mitnr\ 

'i'hc exti'iit to which the south wM'^ (on- 
nected w ith (jci 1 , in histoi v. not onlv then 
but loi ti long [)(M lod altcrwards, IS a matter 
wdh w'h Ol wc have' alr'‘ad\ deaf. Here 
We (an nicieh' diwcloj) and I'xtcnd 0111 
consideration ol l hose inovemi nts wliK'h 
w’ere t(‘m])(>i ai d\ 01 (‘Utirelv Italian, and 
whudi he outsidi' i 1 k‘ limits ol tlu' aii omit 
of the Fast Fiaiikish fanpiie piox'ided by 

First ‘'e<'tion. 1 he tact 

is in anyiasi' wortln of remark 

pVT"" 

iiKule his vouthtul nTition. 
Bruno, Pope, with the' titk' ot (iregory, 
pla( ed the first (aaman iijion the pajial 
throiu*. dills was doiK' trom the point ot 
view' of Carolingian and Ottoman iinj^erial 
theor\, which regarded tin* Pope as 
nothing more than tlu' hist officer ol the 
Chinch. The Crcsccntius who opposed 
the emjicror in tlie person of his protege 


First 

German 

Pope 
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paid for his attempt by a dishonourable 
death at the end of April, 998. The end 
of the first Christian millennium was now 
at hand. In comparison with the state of 
affairs in 8qo, the position had consider¬ 
ably altered, notwithstanding the short¬ 
ness of the intervening time. It is not to 
be supposed that tlie “ Chiliast doctrine, 

^ . which predicted the end of 

T^e Great Age 

ofVeaet.an general 

acceptance. Outside the 
narrow circles of Otto III., Boleslav I. 
Chabri, and Vladimir of Kief, the doctrine 
met with lew adherents and was jirobably 
Init little known. The architectural 
activity of Venice at that time is an 
argument against its wide acceptance. 
But the relations of the various leading 
]lowers in Italy had undergone many 
modifications. 

The first ]io]nt which strikes us is the 
strong revival of tlie Byzantine ])ower 
in the south. The Saracen advance had 
been checked between 850 and 870 only 
by Lewis II., and had been sliattered 
alter his death entirely by the tenacious 
resistance ol the Byzantine garrisons. 
About the year 8(jo the Arabs were 
expelled from Calabria and Apulia, and 
in 915 these triumphs ol Christianity were 
crowned by the splendid victory on the 
Garigliano, Tlie supremacy of the 
emperor of East Rome extended once 
rnoiaj over the thrones of Salerno, 
Naples, and Capua, including Benevento, 
and the rulers were no longer changed 
with the foriiKM' astonishing ra]udity 

Only a few isolated communities were 
able to retain their independence beyond 
the outset of the elewiuh century, under 
favourable })olitical circumstances and 
tlirough the advantage of geographical 
p ,ition. A case in ])oint is Amalfi, 
which had left the eastern ('injiire without 
a struggle *in 839, and had become a 
n‘])ublic at that date and a family duchy 
Raid f Aiiart from the raids 

the* WUd coasts and islands, 

^ which never entirely ceased, 

agyars apart Irom the occasional 

incursions ol the Magyars, it may be said 
that the inter 101 of the south was almost 
entirely pacified in the tenth century. The 
monasteries of Monte Cassino and of San 
Vincenzo on the Volturno rose once more 
from their ruins, and once again the dis¬ 
ruption of the feudal states was checked. 
On one point, however, uncertainty still 


remained ; the Pandulfs of Capua and 
the Waimars of Salerno considered that 
their revived independence might enable 
them to dispense with the eastern 
emperor, while the Byzantine Strategi 
regarded that ancient Lombard prin¬ 
cipality as really belonging to the Themesy 
or provinces, of Longibardia and Calabria. 
There was naturally no definite delimita- 
t ion of the irontier line. 

In other respi'cts much mutual consider¬ 
ation was shown, and the diplomacy of 
I^yzantium was sufficiently far-sighted to 
spare the Lombard and Roman national¬ 
ities. 'file advantage ot this policy was 
seen in the fact that even when the 
0])portunity a])])eared most favourable 
for secession, as in to 10 and 1017, the 
South Italian towns were not to be seduced 
from their allegiance, or induced to throw 
open their gates to insurgents or Normans. 

Northern Calabria, on the lower 
reaches of the Crati, and Southern and 
Eastern Lucania were so penetrated with 
the spirit of Greek im])erialism that they 
appeared in the twelfth century under 
the name “ Basilicata.'’ The original 
_ substratum ol the population 

Inf uen^s (L.tncts remained 

t! ^‘^^^(ireek, and the proud edifice 
^ ^ of Norman rule, which left 

the local constitutions imtouclied, merely 
re])laced the im])erial governor, and is to 
be understood only by keeping this basis 
in mind. If the enormous influences 
which moulded Southern Italy in the 
Middle Ages be placed m due gradation, 
the series will ap])ear as follows. At the 
head stand the Byzantine and Norman 
influences, which were followed by the 
Roman—in legal matters—the Lombard, 
and Frank, while last ot all comes the 
Arab influence, which ended for Sic ily in 
J072. Striking evidence for these facts is 
aftorded by the history of Christian art 
in Low'cr Italy, which w'as materially 
enriched by Greek and Eastern influences 
during the second half of the eleventh 
century 

Alter the extinction of the warlike 
Candiani, who provided four Doges for 
Venice between 932 ind 979, this city 
reached the culmination of its remark¬ 
able course of development about the 
year 1000. Its restricted territory and 
its geographical situation directed the 
efforts of Venice to the sea and to foreign 
countries, and for the successful conduct of 
this difficult policy an almost monarchical 
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government seemed peculiarly a])pro- 
priate. The family of the hit^hly 
talented Doge Pietro Orselo II. {901- 
ioo()) was treated on terms of equality 
by the most distinguished dx’iiasties of 
Europe. Great jirestige was gained by 
the victorious e\])edilion against the 
Croatian king, Dircislav, in the year looo. 

'I'he war and commercial lleets of the 
Venetians were newr so power!ul itS 
then, ami Greek models and jiatterns 
were as unmistakaldy lollowed here .is 
in the reconstruction of the Basilica of 
Saint Mark, begun by the latluT of 
Pietro of (he same name who was Doge 
from 976 to 978. Together with Venice, 
the commercial cities of Genoa and 
Pisa began about this time to bleak 
away fiom the counts of li^ste and the 
Italian kings, who were unable tv^ 
protect tliem against the Saracens of 
Corsica and Sardinia, so that they felt 
the necessity tor independent nu-asuVes of 
dohmee. The first real success of these 
efforts was the' joint victory gamc'd over 
the Arabs of Sardinia in 1015 and 1016. 
During the jieriod ot rivalry which then 
wc followed Pisa retained the 

p l)ieponderanc(' during sonu' 

erm^s Throughout the rest 

were a e einjure the feudal system 

was now in its maturity, and had assunujd 
an unwonted ec('Iesiastiral chanicter in 
cons(iquen(’t‘of the prc'leience sho'vn by 
the Ottos for the bisliojis. 

This consc'ious ('o-opiuation of the 
government vviUi the m<‘ -' distinguished 
clergy as the higher olhcials of the i*nij)ire 
bore golden iruil imniediat(‘]y after the 
d‘ath of Otto 111 ., in 1002. The nobles of 

I. ombard^g in.sjnred by hatred ot Germany, 
or, in other words, by a sjnrit of nationalism, 
crowned the Margrave Ardiim of Ivr(‘a, 
who had been outlawed in <^99, as king m 
Pavia on February 15th. At the eariK'st 
representations ot th(' clergy, King Heniy 

II. , the vSamt, crossed the Alps in 1004, 
and wais elected and crowned k'ug on 
May 14th. His tnum]}h w^as not of long 
duration, and a second Italian cumpaiga 
became necessary at the end of 1013. 

Alter some short enjoyriKMit of his success, 
Arduin w^as forced to yield 111 the summer 
of 1014, and died in the monastery of 
San Benigiio at Fruttuaria on December 
14th, 1015 ; he was the last native kmg 
of Italy for a long time to come. On the 
other hand, the jiownr which a mutinous 
ecclesiastical vassal could acquire under 


certain circumstances is proved by the 
defiant attitude of the proud Archbishop 
Aiibert towvards the Fmq)eror Conrad II. 
(1037-1038) ; during his time Milan began 
to reahs(i its owm power. To these days 
of contusion belongs the famous “ Ediclum 
de benefiens '' of May 28th, 1027, also 
known as the ‘ Constitutio de feudis,’' by 

which C e nvHliate fiefs ot 
Normans n i , 1* j 1 

in South imm(‘dialcly 

of Ital dependoiit iqKui tlie king were 
^ ^ cxj)ressly made hereditary from 
fatlicr to son and from brother to brother. 
By this means tlie nnjK>rlance of the 
feudal lords, vvho had grown too strong 
and had presumed ujxm the mimbei ol 
secondary vii'sals formerly/ dejH‘iident 
upon themselves and now" transferred to 
the Crowm, was reduced in lavour of a 
stronger centnd power. 

These changes are, however, unim¬ 
portant m comparison with tin* strong 
inllufmce which was exercis(‘d not onl}^ 
upon Italy, but n]X)n the w'hole of Central 
and Western Eiiidpe, in the wider and 
final sense of the jdirase, by the apjx^arance 
of the Normans m Southern Ital}* in 1017. 
In itself and considered from a ])ur(‘ly 
geogra])hical point of view, the cliangc 
W'hich the J-^yzantme south suff(M*ed as a 
cons(xjuen(*(‘ of the Norman attacks w*as by 
no means so extraoidmarily decisive as is 
usually sup])osod. At the same 1im(‘ it 
remains oiu^ ot th(^ most important ev'ents 
in tlK‘ medueval history of Italy. Ranke 
regards it as no l(.*ss iinjiortant than the 
simultaneous invasion of the Turkish 
Sc‘ljuks in Tran. It w*as an imjioitaiit 
clittiige, lor 111' reason that the Norman 
invasion implu^i the eiitrame of a new 
member among the v^aiied number of 
Italian jiovvers, and of one, which threatened 
unusual dang(us, lirst to the l.omb.irds. to 
Amalfi, and other city slates, ihen to ffie 
Pope, and finally to the emperor. 

So late as 1022 Henry II. liad conducted 
a succcsslul camjiaign, on llu* occasion of 
his third journ<*y to Rome, 
against the Greeks in Ajnilia, 
vrampaign vvh(?m lie had been 

of Henry II. ^ , . . 

summoned by Pope J)eijedict 

VIIT., whose nationalism had benm alieady 
tc'stecl m Sardinia in 3Old. In Ajinf 1027, 
his successor, Conrad IT, who had beem 
crowned m Milan at the end ol March, 
1026, easily rcassciited the rights Oi the 
western empire over Lower Italy. Even 
at that day those germs existed winch, 
though invisible for the moment, w^ere 

3Q4I 


Successful 

Cnmpnign 
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s})eedily to piove a devouring y^lague. The 
Lombard Prince Pandulf IV. of Cajnia, 
who had formerly been taken to (Germany 
ill captivity by Henry II., had been sent 
home by Conrad II., and had recovered his 
bii])reinacv over Lower Italy witliin a short 
])eriod. About 1035 this ruler advised the 
widowed Duchess Maria of Amalfi to marrv 
, her daughter to the Norman 
Circumstances irn ost this 

chieftain witli the “'I'erra di 

Lavoro : hereliew’assettl(‘d 
in T029 by the Byzantine Duke Sergius l\k 
of Napk's, and in 1030 founded the fortress 
town of Aversa. By this means the con¬ 
nection of this new neighbour with Byzan¬ 
tium was intentional]}^ weakened : on the 
other hand, the iiosition prepan'd lor the 
Normans by the Lomliards ])roved too 
advantageous to admit any jiossibility of 
voluntary letn ement. 

Other circinnstarK'ts also fa\'oured the 
Normans, who had thus established them- 
sedves at this point in the south. At that 
monumt the Lombards were weakened by 
mutual (piarrels; in i03cS tlu‘ Kmperor 
Conrad replaced Pandulf of Capua bv 
Waimar IV. of Sal<*rno, who also conferred 
Aversa as a fief upon Count Kainult with 
the em])(‘ror’s permission. After tlie mur¬ 
der ot Waimar, on June 2rd or 3rd, 1052, 
the Normans strengthened their position 
by giving help to his son (hsulf IL, who was 
aiming at tiie succi^ssion. This ruler was 
speedily hard pressed by Richard of 
Aveisa, and was eventually forced to 
conclude peace with Amalh in 1057, and 
to iccognise the independence of that slate 
merely in order to kei^p the Normans in 
check; on June 18th, 1053, t]i(*v had 
already defeated and captured Tk)pe Leo 
IX. at Civitate in Northern Apulia. 

The im])ohtic aggression of (hsull drove 
Amalfi at the end of 1073 into the arms of 
tlie Norman leader, Robert Guiscard, the 
most ca])al)le of the twelve sons of Tancred 
of Haulevilie ; he conquered Calabria, be- 
n came Count of Apulia in 1057, 
Robert*^^^ and assumed the title of duke 
in 1059 witli the consent of 
uuiscard Nicholas TI. In 1071 Bari 

was wrested from the Byzantines, who 
had held it since 87b; in 1074-1073 fol¬ 
lowed the Norman subiugatiori of Calabria, 
and on Decem])er 13th, 1076, (iisulf of 
Salerno surrendered in person to his ruth¬ 
less brother-in-law. When Landolf IV. of 
Benevento was gathered to his fathers, 
on November 27th, 1077, the Lombard 


The Great 

Robert 

Guiscard 


kingdom in Lower Italy, which had survived 
the fall of its northern counterpart for 
fully three centuries, came to an end. The 
complete victory gained by the closely 
consolidated Norman state was crowned 
])y the agi cement which Pope Gregory VIL 
w^as forced to conclude on June 29th, 
loSo, with Robert Guiscard at Ceperano. 

It was only upon the far side of the 
Adriatic that the ambitious king w^as 
unable to secure his objects; his designs 
upon Albania, which even at the present 
day IS in a c(‘i*tain connection with 
Southern It.aly, wove shattered by the 
defeat of Alexios at Diirazzo in 108r. On 
January 17th, 1085, this ciafty leader 
(IhhI at Porto Phiscanlo, in (k‘pliallenia, 
without securing any tangible result. 

In another direction, however, a highly 
desirable extension ol the frontier had 
been secured. Robert’s youngest brother, 
Rog(‘r, was dissatisfied with tlie ])Osilion 
assigned to him m the southernmost -jiart 
of Calabiia; in lobi he was invited to 


hel]) the Ai ab ibn Tininah, who was unable 
to make head against the Normans at 
Castrogiovanni, and proceeded to begin the 


The Ar&b 
Conqueror 
in Sicily 


conquest ol vSicily. In this 
island there were no inhabi¬ 
tants likely to o})pose his 
action, and practically no 


feudal lords to interfere with his claims; 


the subjugation of the Mohammedans 
would secure the favour ol heaven, and 


when completed by a system ol religious 
and legal toleration, almost modern m its 
generositv and cxtroordmanly lar-sighted 
lor tliat time, would make li possible to 
extend a strong and uniform government 
o\(*r the subjugated population, which 
included numerous Jews, and to make 
them loyal siiiqecls [see page 3547]. The 
theorv is clearly obvious in the exceptional 
position which Count Roger I. was able 
to secure, witliout any quarrel about 
investitures, on July 3th, 1098, from Poi)e 
Lrban IL, who also granted him the 
highly im])ortant ecclesiastical dignity ot 
ajHistolic legate lor Sicily. 

The monarchy of Sicily thus promised 
well lor the future, and after the death 
of its founder, on June 22nd, iioi, his 
})lace was taken by a yet greater successor ; 
this was Roger 11 ., born so late as 1095, 
the second son of Roger 1 . by his third witc, 
Adclasia, a niece of Count Boniface 1 . of 


Vasto, who belonged to the north-western 
Italian family of the Aledramids. His 
was a long reign. Though he died on 
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February 26lh, 1154, he ruled indepon* 
dently from 1112, and from September 
27th, 1130, as “ Kinc^ ot Sinly, Calabria, 
and Apulia, Prince of Ca]Hia, Lord 
of Naples and Benevento.” To 1 h* strictly 
accurate, Malta should be added to this 
list, for from lopo it formed part of the 
Sicilian Empire until its occipiation by the 
Knights ot Saint John in 1530. The work 
which his tat her had begun, the stern 
repression of the barons and lh(‘organisa¬ 
tion of auniiormbureaucratic government, 
was conpdeted by Roger II. 

Thus m the island ot Sicily, and extend¬ 
ing thence to Lower Italy, we find tlie 
beginning ot a policy winch over])ow(T(‘(l 
the f(‘udal system at a time when teudalism 
gave no rest to contnunital Italy notwith- 
standingConra<l’s “ lulictiim di' b^'iieliciis.” 
In this respect also tlu^ Norman ^upremac 
marks the entrance ot a new element into 
Italian history. Cold and Inird, cunning, 
prudent and ex])erienced, su<di was the 
character ot this Norman who appears to 
us as a romance ])roduct, or southern modi¬ 
fication of that 'Feutonic s])int which 
was coming to the Iront tdsewhere ; he is, 
as It wc‘re, tlu‘ ])rototy]X‘ ot a 
eviva o Maurice ot Saxon\' or of a 

Byz.nhne .nd ^Valloilstcin. fil Ins p, .■•lllnc- 

Arabic Art Moham- 

medans, his liking lor the great g(o- 
graplicr Edrisi, his cential position between 
the west ami east, his extiiisive revival ot 
old By/.antme and Arab art and science, 
Roger 11 . nia\ be com])aied wath the great 
Hoheiislaiith'ii, Frederic I! A splendid 
exam])le of the hybrid ('i\ ilisation which 
he ])roinotc‘d may still be admn d in the 
('apjxdla Palatma i” tlu* ('astl(‘ ol Palermo, 
which was ('onscH'iated on June (Fh, 1140, 
and in point ol liiiic and construction is a 
wairthv counterpart to the brilliant mosaic 
of the (‘atlu'dial ol Moiirt^ale. 

I'his king was not merely ])rimus 
int('r I'ares ” ; h(' was no mere prince wdio 
might be submerged by the baronial class 
which si‘parated the crowMi and the nation, 
leaving no trace behind, but a sujirmnc 
monarch, who did tor Sicilv and Southern 
Italy what Louis XL did for Frame. The 
bold adventurer ol former times was now 
replaced by the clever di[)lomatist, the 
restless but systematic statesman. The 
Norman intruder, who had stiuggled to 
secure a footing, and with difficulty had 
retained some few stations on the coast, 
had become a rich and ])owertul lord for 
whose favour Popes and kings w'en* rivals. 


Roger, however, was too far in advance 
of his age for the creation of his genius 
to outlast his death. Before the modifica¬ 
tion of sociid customs and of religious 
faiths was able to ])rodur(^ an aiiialga- 
malioii of the Sicilian ])eoples, racial 
antagonism ovaTtlirew the whole edifice. 
In this manv-colouri'd fabric, tlu' w'arp of 
nation dwm w'n^, too veak, and 

ere t e degree < i settlement which 

Normans , 

Perished progress w^as nevei 

secured, notwithstanding the 
initial promise of ])n)'^3)eiity. Thus the 
Normans ot Southern Italy rdd yet one 
more to the number of these Teutonic 
hordes which have perished 111 the land 
ot tli(i ^-lives. 

Low'er Italy and Sicily had been united 
from Tobi to 1072 iiinkr coiKpierors of 
the same race and undi'r the government 
of *)ne sole inler from 1127, and luul 
devedoped with surprising ra}mlity into 
iiie most ])owerliil state which had bcim 
si'c'ii in Italy during those centuries : 
moaiuvhile the centre* and m.rth of the 
countiy had been advancing in wholly 
diilerenl diri'ctions. UiuUir Pope Bene¬ 
dict LX. it seemed as il the Cuna w'oiiid 
never rise* fioni the depth to whi( h it had 
fallen ; it owed its salvation solely to the 
(ierman, Henry IIL, and w'as able a geiiera- 
tion late r to triumph over liis son. It 
W'as the C()iii])li'le subordination ol the 
])a])al to the iinjXTial ])ow'('r in the middle 
ol the eleventh century which-broke the 
lyraiiny oi tlu‘ ck-gtix-rate Roman nobles 
and fostered or lae ilitate-d the moral revival 
ot the ])a])a('y. 

Ai the same 'miewas ivvixed tli('])a])al 
claim to ('()m]>le'..* independence of all secu- 
l.ir [)ower, a claim now- advanced with nev” 
meaning. 'Hie (apacity and tarsiglited- 
lU‘ss oi Pope-s Leo IX., Ni( hobs 11 , Alex¬ 
ander IL and (iregoiy Vll, seciired the 
abolition ol simony and other abuses, 
brought about the breaeli with Byzantmiii, 
which could only inciease the jnesligc of 
the Roman Bishop as ^ole lu-ad ot the 
Western (duircli, passed the 
p deMiee ('oiicernmg the ])a])al 

opes t*Iecti()ii 111 losfg w-hieh reiiiaced 
Demanded ehanging nitlucucc ol the 

Roman pco])Ie, nobles, and emperor by 
that of the nmre reliable body ol cardinals, 
and (iventualJy secured a com])lete the^c- 
cracy. These doctrinal developments 
rc‘presenteel the a])ostle ot Gcxi ii])em earth 
as a su pi erne feudal lord to whom all 
believers in possession of ecclesiastical 
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or secular property owed obedience ; it is 
a precise reversal of the theory and of 
the practical situation which existed 
under Charles the Great and the Ottos. 

The clergy were brought into closer 
dependence on the Pope by the oath of 
fidelity and the obligation of celibacy, 
which loosened their connection with the 
, family and tlie secular state ; 


Struggles 
of Emperor 
and Pope 


in the univ('rsal state of the 
Church thev were to be what 


the Rogers were then making the 
Sicilians—namely, a bureaucracy. Obvi¬ 
ously if thib goal were ever to be attained 
it was necessary to abolish the conllicting 
right of the em])eror and of liis greater 
vassals to institute bishops and abbots 
and to invest them with the ring and staff. 
The struggle 111)011 this point loims the 
conteni of the investiture quarrel. This 
si)iriiual war was not ended by the 
conventions of February and April, iiri, 
and ot October, iik), or by the concordat 
01 Worms in 1122, which was in close 
documentary and Fgal connection with 
those convontious; none the less the 
concoidat was recogiiisc‘d as a binding 
contract by both parties, and was sii])posed 
to foim a permanent ])rinciple of imperial 
and ecck'siasticai governmont. 

It was impossible lor the Church to 
abide by the comi)romise wliich the 
cleverness of the Em])eror Henry V. 
had provided unless she were willing 
to sill render all prosjxxt of realising 
the amlations of Ch'egory, and to face 
that possibility of sacnticing her own 
existence which the course of events 
n'lidered probable. Hence Pope Innocent 
in. turned the favourable situation to the 
best advantage, and on July 13th, 1213, 
(obliged the young Fn'deric II. to 
renounce his right of inter Icrence in 
episcopal elections—a right which the Curia 
considered had been misused since 1139. 

This great revival of the papal ])ower 
was further strengthened about 1078, and 
P . j on November lytli, 1102, by 
magnificent legacy of the 
Power Countess Matilda of Tuscany, 
which provided a desirable, 
though soon disputed, secular support; 
as might be expected, the new i)ower 
exercised an indisputable influence upon 
the relations of the Gennan emperor 
with that part of Upper Italy which was 
not under the Pope, or, more exactly, 
was outside the states of the Church. 
Apart from all other considerations, it 


must be noticed that in strict nationalist 
circles the imperial power of the Germans 
produced the bad impression of a foreign 
supremacy; moreover, since Popes of 
Germanic nationality had no longer been 
chosen, the chair of St. Peter had been 
occupied for the most part by Italians 
nr Romans, and in consequence the papacy 
was regarded by the natives as the natural 
rcjireseiitative of their interests, inso¬ 
much that even m the middle of the 
iiiiieteeiith century the idea of an Italian 
f(‘cleration, with the Pope at its head, 
showed some jirospect of realisation. The 
])jace of a shattered and disorganised 
state was taken by the free communes 
about iroo. 

Esiiecially in the de])artmcnt of judicial 
administration we find at an early period 
those members of the community wdio were 
prominent by birth, position, or wealth 
distinguished by the title of “ nohiles ” or 
‘‘ majores,’' “ trihuni,” “ primates or 

indices,” “ fideles ” or ” sapientes.” 
” boni hfimines ” or ” homines idonei.” 


Thc^y secured an increasing importance in 
course of time ; from ttoo oiwards, and 


Treaties of 
Venice and 
Constance 


somewhat earlier in* the valley 
ofthePo than ill Tuscany, there 
arose the institution of the con¬ 
sulate. The resolutions of the 


imperial diet of Roncaglia in 1158 w^ere 
strongly opposed to this highly incon¬ 
venient innovation, but after the defeat of 


Legnano in 117b they were almost entirely 
annulled by the Treaties of Venice and 
Constance in 1177 and 1183 ; only the 
imperial investiture of the consuls be¬ 
trayed the continuance of the old imperial 


supremacy. 

In the second half of the twelfth century 
—ill TT51 in Bologna, Ferrara and Siena, in 
1176 m Parma, and in iiqo in Genoa—the 
])()sition of the consuls was taken by the 
Podcsta, the sii])reme official of the com¬ 
mune, who was summoned in every case 
Irom without; upon his entry into office he 
sw 01 2 to observe the municipal statutes— 
the printed copies of which arc some 
of the finest extant incunabula—concen¬ 


trated in his own power various functions 
which had ])reviously been in ditferent 
hands, and became in particular supreme 
judge and leader in war. 

Prosperity was by no means impossible 
under papal government, as is, for 
instance, shown by the rapid rise of 
Benevento to the position of a city state 
after the time when it came under the Pope’s 
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supremacy upon the extinction of its 
Lombard ducal family. In the north, also, 
the position of those towns which were but 
loosely dependent upon the states of the 
Church, or had shaken off the burdensome 
rule of their ej)isco])al counts, developed 
to no less advantage. Freedom, indeed, 
in this quarter eventually reached a far 
more brilliant development than in the 
south, which from 1130 onwards was 
.systematically subjugated by the Norman 
monarchs, and commercially outstripped 
by Venice, Pisa, and Genoa. 

The impulse to town independence was 
never so violently op]x)sed by the Curia as 


transitory successes, such as the subjuga¬ 
tion of Chieri, Asti, and Tortona in 1155, 
the destruction of the defiant S])oleto in 
T155, and the overthrow of Crema in 
1160, Milan, Brescia and Piacenza in 
iTbz by Frederic Barbarossa ; this was 
due chiefly to llic fact that the em[)irc 
was iinabje to amalgamate the rising jiowcr 
of the (h^irman terwns with that ol the 
state. 

This s])ecial groujung and attitude of 
the grc'at powers enabled Italy to 
survive some centuries, but could not 
prevent her eventual disruption, and the 
illimitable we akness which i csulted. Those 



THE EARLIEST HOME OF THE POPES IN ITS MEDI,ffiVAL STATE 
The most ancient basilica of Rome is the great Church of St. John Latcran, which is regarded as the mother church of 
Rome. Here stood the old palaces of the Lateraiii familv, which were confiscated by Nero and subsequently ordained 
by Constantine as the patrimony of the Popes of Rome. In these palaces the Popes had their losidence till the four¬ 
teenth century, when the Vatican became the permanent seat of the papacy after the return from Avignon, in IM;?. 


by the more powerful German emperors to 
the time of Henry Vf. Consequently the 
good relations subsisting between the Pope 
and the towns speedily proved to the 
advantage of loth jiartie^ ; the Pot^e had 
a strong protecting' foice at his service,* 
and the towns could dcveloj^ as they 
plea.scd. Hence an^si' the heroic period 
of the Verona federation of 1164 and the 
Lombard federation of 1167, which, 
among other points, was so important for 
the military training ot the inlantry 
gathered about its Carroccio. The party 
which suffered under that arrangement 
was the empire, notwithstanding some 


neighbours, indeed, who might have 
till lied this weakness to their own account 
were occujui’d loo entirely with their 
own affairs. MoreoviT, tliii participation 
ol their ruling classes in the ('iiisades 
forbade any inteiference or expansion at 
home; the interests of the Christian 
nations of the West wine for many centuries 
attracted to tlie l^ast. Thus u])on this 
side no danger was to be feared for a long 
time; on the contrary, the task of 
transporting the numerous forceps of the 
Crusad(‘s proved a profitable commercial 
enterprise, and laigely increased the 
prosperity of the more important coast 
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towns affected by the movement. During 
the centuries in which the greater part of 
the Mediterranean trade belonging to 
such harbours in Lower Italy as Ban and 
Amalfi was transferred to the north for 
general or local reasons, Venice, Pisa, and 
Genoa bec«imi‘ jnc'dominant over tlie other 
towns. Venice had been ruled by a Doge, 
« , an ofiice which had l>ecoine 

almost luTeditary until the 
^ overthrow ol the Orseoli 

111 ro]2 gradually introduced 
an oligarchical government ; ev('ntually 
the oligarchy of tlu^ (j)miine VtMietiaium 
was definitely founded by the constitu¬ 
tional oath of the Doge Domenico 
Morosini ol 1148, and was finally com])leted 
by the undertaking given by (iiaeomo 
Tiepolo upon his accession to office' in 1229. 
So early as the close of tlic 
eleventh ct'iitury Venice dis- 
played a prinei])ie ol division, 
remarkable at that period, 
between Church and ^tate, 
which was ('X])ressc'd in the 
phrase “ religion is a ])rivate 
matter, but one ol serious 
import ; five hundred years 
later this sejiaration was to 
find its jiroudest expression 
in the invincible defiance ol 
the Seivitc Paoli Sarpi to 

Venice was recognised as “last of ti 




LAST OF THE TRIBUNES 


the sea at a different point from that of 
modern times, ships of considerable size 
could sail u}) stream as far as Pisa. The 
pennon of Pisa pointed to bold seafarers 
the ro<id to victory over the Saracens, as 
far as Coisica and Sardinia, the Balearic 
Isles and North Alrica. In lobj rich booty 
find been secured by a raid u])on Palermo, 
and the pioduce was emjfioyed in ex¬ 
tending with magnificent splendour the 
catlu'dral, which had been begun in 1006. 
This became the model of many cupola- 
basilicas, which are evidence ol an ancient 
ait once more revived. Dining tlui years 
1154-1154 the foundations ol the outer 
and inner circuit of the noble baptistery 
were laid, and twenty years lati'r the Innld- 
ing ol the tower was ])egun ; it gradually 
sank towards the soutii, but by a clever 
^ device' ol comi)ensation was 
raised to a height of filtv-tive 
nu'tres. Lastly, the construc- 
tion of the Cam[)o vSanto, 
begun in the lamoiis north- 
WTst corner of Pisa between 
1278 and 1282, betokens both 
in point of timii and fact the 
' memoiable conclusion of the 
! heroic period of this highly 
1 religious commercial re])ublic. 

: In the meantime, notwith- 

' standing an obstinate resist¬ 
ance, Ihsa had bc.'ori 0111- 
TRiBUNES” strip})ed by (ienoa. The rise 


mistress of the Adriatic oven The Roman patriot, Coia di Rienzi. of this town is certainly to be 


by the Noiinans in 1154 and violently opposed to the 

, •111 '^11 1 nobles, and incited the citizens to 

^^ 57 j availed nerselt 01 revolt. He was elected tribune m 

that great ]liratical expedition is 17, but his haughty maimer event- 


generally known as the Fourth “•« Romans against means 

Y' I s . him, and he was murdered III l:i51. r 


dated from the vigorous 
impulse to ])ros]K'rity giv('n 
by the Crusadi's. At first, by 


alliance 


^ j , 111111, ciiiu 11c wcis 1 

Crusade to secuie an exten¬ 
sive colonial enn)ire in 1204 dilgt'an 

Sea. From flic outset the Venetian 
merchant had been anxious to grow rich by 
means of tiade and commercial ]irofit, but 
the attainment of this object was made 
possible only by extending the limits within 
which his mei cantile activity could operate. 
Throughout the habitable globe no one was 
able to develop his activities and increase 
Iris prosperity with greater freedom than 
the commercial Venetian. 

For a considerable period Pisa had 
shared the fate of Adria, Amulfi, Aquileia, 
Metapontam, Ravenna, and many other 
towns upon the coast. This was due to 
unfavourable political conditions, and to 
a shifting of the coast line, which greatly 
reduced the value of the harbours. When 
the Arno ran a shorter course and entered 
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.raereQmi.m.. 

infidels in the Western Mediterranean,Genoa 
attempted to avoid the obligations which 
the ]X)werful town on the Arno did nut 
hesitate to lay upon a rival whose progress 
had aroused her jealousy ; but neither 
during the years between 1070 and 1080 
nor during the period from 1110 to 1120 
'Tk I Genoa able entirely to 

^ ®shake off the yoke of Pisa. 

However, in X133, the latter 
town lost half oi her influence 
upon Corsica, which was really papal 
territory, and in 1175 a quarter of her 
dominions in Sardinia. Finally, upon 
August 6th, 1284, the battle of the island 
of Meloria decided the prepond ercincc of 
Genoa, which, from 1270 to 1291, was 
under the uniform leadership of two 
Ghibelline capitani/' over Pisa, which 
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was also for the most part a Ghibeilinc 
town, but was too deeply entangled in the 
faction quarrels of Tus<'aiiy, and was 
therefore losing her maritime' power. 
After the year I2(>t (h'uoa was able to 
expand successfully in the Greek east, a 
possibility provided and secured by the 
victory of Meloiia, and thus came into 
conflict with Venice, which had been lirmly 
established in that region after the advan¬ 
tageous Golden Bull ol 1082 and the Fourth 
Crusade ; this conflict ol interests caused 
continual friction, and did not come to an 
end until the year 1381 

The rising prosp«M'ity 
of the three great com¬ 
mercial towns during the 
eleventh century natur¬ 
ally exercised a stimulat¬ 
ing infliK'iice upon the 
aspirations of other city 
states. We find, indeed, 
the inl.ind town now 
assuming ihat prepon¬ 
derance which the mari¬ 
time town had previously 
claimed. Though her 
extensive seaboard 
ajipears to (flier everv 
ad van tage t( > ma ri time 
communication, Italy at 
that ])erio(l (lo('s not 
seem to have produced 
an essentially maritime 
nation, Ol her gencTal 
area, seventeen and flve- 
tenths yiercent. is ishind 
teiTitoiy ; but (‘veii 
though the importance 
of Sicily be ver\' highly 
estimated, the infliu nce 
ot the si'a upon Italian 
history is by no nu-ans 
so obvious as tlu' condi 
tions would lead us to 
expect. In the case ot 
Denmark or England, the sunmunding 
water is the striking teature, but in Italy 
attention is attracted by the jn'odu 'ts of 
the soil. The connection with entral 
Europe overpoweis the attraction to th(‘ 
Mediterranean, and Irom the age of the 
communes this influence grows steadily 
stronger. 

Italy displayed that result which in¬ 
variably occurs upon tlie disriqflion or 
partition of the forces latent within a 
nation which is from the outset not 
a uniform whole ; numerous centres of 


civilisation were simultaneously formed, 
and almost every one of them proved 
suiqirisingly successful. If to these in- 
flui'iKC's be added the Italian climate and 
the atmos]flieric conditions of the south, 
there can be no surprise at the fact that 
during those centuries, so barren of 
l^^litical result, art was able to develop 
and to ])roduce acbicivements which could 
stimulati' and dehgut the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Apait from Petrarch, 
how many celebrities have been produced 
by the Dright and checaflul Apcmnine town 
ot Are/zo, n<^twithstand¬ 
ing or pel haps on 
account ol, its thin, 
purt‘ air! How entirely 
liarmonious is the intel¬ 
lectual clarity visible m 
the masleri)ieces in the 
Umlr ian school of 
piintc’i's with the bciiie- 
flcial seclusion cjf the 
town ol Perugia' In 
colder latitudes the com- 
ancl luxuries of 
civilisation are 111- 
variabiy connected with 
ail impetus to artistic 
perlormaiice, and much 
more was this the case 
in those favoured spots. 
The fact that the 
Teutonic iieoplc^ began 
their renaissance one 
hundrc'd and tilty years 
later than Italy is due 
not merely to the less 
lavourable climate, but 
also to the later rise of 
commercial ]>r< jsperity. 

Nolv\ithstaiicling the 
lavours of lortune, the 
Italian towns from the 
elc'ventli to the tliir- 
tc'c‘ntli('i'nluricsse('uivd, 
as a gcaioral riil(\ no ])ermanent political 
power ; this fact is clue not meivly to the 
continual jealousies and lends of the 
several communities — for even the 
economic policy of the maritime town, 
with its compivhensivt' chaiacler, was 
modified by definite tendencic's m favour 
of monopoly--but in a S]K‘Cially high 
degree to the fact that political jiarties 
within individual towns were* continually 
ill violent conflict. It would be wrong to 
suppose that the policy of the more 
famous city rejiubhcs was entirely 
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THE RUINS OF THE FAMOUS CASTLE OF CANOSSA 
The ancient castle of Canossa, high up in the Apennines, is no longer a proud fortress, for it has fallen into decay and 
ruins. It is famous in history on account of its association with the humiliation of the German Emperor, Henry IV. 
[seepage ; 35 '.) 0 ], who, having been excommunicated by Pope Gregory VII., m 1077 , followed the papal autocrat to its 
gates, and for three days stood shivering in the snow before obtaining absolution on terms of abject hunuhation. 


uniform ; such ( alchwords as Ghihel- 
lirie tendencies ” or “a citadel of the 
Guelfs may easily give rise to these 
erroneous views. On the contrary, m 
those districts of Upper and Central Italy 
which were generally under the power of 
the emperor loyalty and lear of ini])erial 
interference gave an extraordinary^ impetus 
to the formation of domestic factions. 

L’un I’altro si rode 

Di quei di’iiii niuro etl uiia fo.ssu serra 
is the complaint of Dante. 

There were, indeed, city fortresses, which 
w<Te almost invariably in defiant revolt 
with gates closed to the traveller journey¬ 
ing towards Rome, either because they 
were attempting some theoretical revival 
of the early Roman tradition of freedom, 
or because they were essentially hostile to 
the imperial policy. But at least as great 
was the number of those in which an in¬ 
creasing minority succeeejed \vithin a fqw 
years in cutting off the majority from their 
resources and driving them out, themselves 
to suffer a similar late in their turn after 
a certain lapse of time. “ Two powers 
were always opposed in Italy, because in 
this country a party could easily be 
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formed against any ruler.’’ The Mon- 
tecchi and the Capp«'lletti-- Montagues 
and Capulets—are not to be ri'garded as 
two lamilies bitterly opjiosed to one 
arxother in the same town (Verona), since 
the Capjielletti belonged to Cremona; but 
tliis fad does not iinjiair the eorri'Clness 
of the other view, that the development 
of such communities, which might diavi' 
achieved great results uiuh-r a system ot 
stern self-discipline, wasmorc otten checked 
by tlieir own social and lamily feuds than 
by wars with their neigld)ours. Tlie 
guilds revolt against the nobility, the 
young generation against the old, and 
even within these groujis we find a social 
line of demarcation which betokens dis¬ 
cord. Tims, the obstinate division into 
imperial and papal, into aristocratic and 
democratic republics, distorted and des¬ 
troyed such unity as Henry III. had 
secured in the. northern half ol Italy, and 
also prevented the formation of any 
permanent unity within the more im¬ 
portant towns. Hence, the history of 
Italy during these centuries is marked by 
the disadvantageous feature ot disruption, 
notwithstanding the heroic achievements 
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of individual communities; and it is 
consequently impossible for a brief narra¬ 
tive to attempt any detailed account of 
the several stages oi development. 

Autonomous city government naturally 
did not possess preci<^ely the ^iune strength 
and permanence in every district of Upper 
and Central Italy, Indeed, m isolated 
districts natives or immigrant ])rmci‘s were 
able to maintain their ground : such wen* 
the ])0\verful Aledramuls m Piedmont, 
a familv which had divided trom tlu' tenth 
ccniury into the several branches i>l 
Sezze, Albissola, Biisca, and Ponzona ol 
Vasto and of IMontferrat, whiih on their 
side inherited the ]ioss('ssions ol the 
dynasty of the Palreologi m 1-505. Other 
families ot this kind were the counts of 
Turin, w'hose line began walh Humbert 
White Hand ol Maurienne, the counts ot 
Savoy, and the Lombard Otbeitim or 
Estensi, wdth their rich counlries ol Milan, 
Genoa, Tortona, Luni, Gavello, Padua, 
Kste—after the eleventh century—and 
Bobbio. More short-lived were the counts 


of Canossa, who sei iired the possessions 
of the Widoni ol Tuscany about 1030. 
After the emperor and Pope had fought 
lor tlie valuable inheritaiue until 1120, 
these weslern portions jiassed to the 
greedy towms ol Pistona and Bologna, 
Mantua and Reggio, Modima and Lucca. 
All these counts—at that tune the term 
was not official, out merelv titulary— w'erc 
able to bring iiit'> immediate d('])endence 
upon themsel\ es all tinvns and districts 
whith wi‘i‘e dissatisfied with their state 
of tutelage under mesne vassals. By 
this means such districts were translerred 
from the h udai s\'‘‘dem and were incor- 
poiatcd m a petty stati; without further 
dilTicultv. 

On tile other hand, Rome leju'atedly 
expel lenced dangerous revolt^ of the 
citizens against the paiial ])owiT. The 
inspiring exaiujile of T.oinbjird civic Iree- 
dom induced the Romans, who had 
alreadv been (‘xcited by vaiioiis schisms, 
to entertain the ])roject of restoring the 
old republic in the autumn ot ii43* 
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successful attempt was met half way by 
the inflammatory preaching of Arnold of 
Brescia, whose ])owerful moral exhorta¬ 
tions brought the capital to his Icet after 
1147 and enabled him to gain a remark¬ 
able triumph, both over the dereas('d 
Pope, Innocent II. (1130-1143), his un¬ 
fortunate opponent ol ii3<), and over the 
living Po])e, Eiigenius 111 . (1145-1x53) ; 
eventually in 1153 lie was deieate<l by 
the tenacity of the Englishman Hadrian 
IV., who declined to abate 
any portion ol his rights. Ot 
less importance were tlie 
revolts against Alexander 
III., Lucius TIL (1180- 
ii(S2), (Gregory IX. (1234- 
1235), and otliers. 'J'hrough- 
out the years in which Rome 
was left to itsclt, during the 
“ Hal^yloiiish exile ” of the 
}xi]^acy, the sym]')toms ot 
dt'cay are so plainly marked 
that the hopes of noble 
o})timists such as Dante and 
Petrarch, who considered 
that but for the Pope Rome 


Petrus do 
enthusiasm. 



and seemed it, at the expense of some 
cruelt3', m the course of the >car 1194. 
In the meanwhile his cause was vigorously 
and tenaciously defended by the brave 
persistence ot his wife, by Conrad of 
Liitzelhard, by Dicj)old of Schweins])eunt, 
l)v the vigorous Dean Adenulf ot Monte 
Cassino, and others. Those facts are 
recorded in a I.atin poem of Magister 
Ebulo, with magnificent 
That union of the Cerman 
and Lower Italian Sicilian 
kingdoms, which Italian 
nationalism Ic-ared, and Ger¬ 
man natioiialisin disliked, 
had now bi'come an accom- 
plisludlact. The Duke of 
Spoleto at that time was 
('onrad of Lrslingen ; the 
r'ount ol Ancona and Duke 
of the Romagna was the 
faithful High Steward, Mark- 
ward ol Aniiwt'iler, whili' the 
Duke of Tuscany and of tlie 
inheritance ot Matilda was 
th(' rm])cror's brother Philip. 
Mtaliccval German histoi\' 


THE TYRANT EZ2ELINO 
He was a Ghibelline leader in the 

might become the head of a Manfred, and fougrht x ^rv rare!y {hsi)laved a power 

new universal monarchv, behalf of that cause. far-reaching aiul so cen- 


were wholly nullified. 1 he two violent 
jiersecutions began in 1347 ^35-1 

the “Tribune ot the People,'" Kienzi, 
originally in the name (A the Po]>e, against 
tlie Roman nobility, the Colonna, even¬ 
tually developed into grossest t^Tanny, 
irlilt less of result. 

At one time it had seemt'd as if civic 
freedom in Ujiper and Central Italv, 
hemmed in as it was upon both the 
north and south, was doomed to speialy 
destruction. It was Iht* ])ei lod when, in 
tlie midst of infinite confusion, the 
brilliant eldest son ol the mighty Barha- 
rossa, the Em])eror Henry VL, succeeded 
in incorporating the deserted Norman 
Empir( in Lowe 1 Italy and Sicily. Basing 
his action u])on indis])utable hereditary 
right, Henry did not shrink in April 1119, 
from the treacherous abandonment of 
Tusculum, a town loyal to the em])eror, 
in order to secure the com])liance of 
the vacillating Pope Celestinc III. His 
hands would now have been free for 
the humiliation of Naples had not his 
action been checked by the devastations 
of the plague during the summer and by 
a conspiracy of his princes at home. This 
emperor, however, though not thirty years 
of age, inexorably pursued his object, 
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traliscd as that which belonged to tlu‘ 
ociupant of the imperial thi'one 111 the 
year 1195. 

'File more striking was the sudden 
collapse ot this ])roud world-empire im¬ 
mediately after the death ol Henry Vi., 
in 1197. The jiroress was iiegiin by 
Constarue, the queen-widow, who rec'cived 
her enqure as a lief from the Po])e, and 
banished the (iermans. In 1198 the 
])owers ol the apostolic legate, so incon¬ 
venient to the Curia, also disajipeared. 
So early as November, 1197, federation 
was formed in Tuscany between Florence, 
vSiena, l.ucca, Volterra, Arezzo, Prato, and 
other towns. Ancona and .Spoleto over¬ 
threw their masters in 1198. Alessandria, 
the name which had been changed on March 
14II1, 1183, to “ Ckesarea," resumed the 
offensive name of iif)8. To these facts 
was added the double election of March 
8th and June ()th, 1198, which shattered 
and paralysed the powers of German3^ 
Pope Innocent III. (1198--1216) was 
precisely the man to turn this favourable 
situation to the best account, though it 
must also be admitted that as guardian 
of the emperor's son, Frederic II., he 
administered his Southern Italian inherit¬ 
ance upon disinterested principles^ At 
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the same time, fifty years of imperial 
government in Uy)per Italy had so firmly 
rooted that institution that the year 
1210 seemed to reverse the position of 
1197. However, with tlie Pope’s help, 
Frederic II. ex])clled the victorious 
Giielfs from 1212 onwads. 

The Northern Italian towns were iinanic, 
as usual, to resolve upon any uniionn 
policy, by reason of their mutual mistrust, 
and the o])])Ositiou between the Guells 
and Ghibellines steadily increased. The 
Church State, in that expansion guaran¬ 
teed in 1213 by the Golden Bull of Eger, 
now again included Tuscany and the 
inheritance of Matilda, Siioleto* and 
Ancona, Ravenna and the Pentapolis. 
The Curia was also the feudal superior 
of Sicily, which was under a strong 


monan'h ical government, connected 
with Germany only by personal union. 
Fredciic II., however, transferred the 
centre of his wide activities to the south 
in the midsummer of 1220, and the 
struggle between the Pope and emperor 
was consequently renewed. Upon this 
occasion it was a struggle for life or 
death. Frederic showed grea^ dexterity 
in Uirning to the be^t account the Oiigin- 
alb’ meagre suyiport which the emperor 
hail iound among the towns in 1226, 1231, 
and 12 yb. On November 27th, 1237, 
at Cortenuova, briwe>m Crema and 
Bergamo, he succt'cded m inflicting a 
complete dc .eat iqion the hostile tovms ; 
In 12^8 he subjugated Tuscany, united 
Sardinia to his dynasty by the marriage 
of Enzio with Adclasia, and remained 



the last hours of ezzelino, a prisoner at soncino 

T7atiin<^ fft ^urnrise Milan in 1259 and to conquer the Lombard croum and rule as a Ghibelline, Ezzelmo, a 
was taken orisoner. and died of his wounds at Soncino on September 27th of that year. 


leader of tiiat cause, was taken prisoner, and died of his wounds at 

Fioni the painting by C. F. Lessing 
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master of almost the whole of Italy until ol his reserves, while on June iith. 
the death of Gregory IX., on August 2ist, 1026, he routed Piovenzano Salvani ot 
1241, and even after the election of Siena at folic di Val d’Elsa. 

Innocent IV., on June 25th, T24J. It must not, howevei, he su})posed 

The Lombard question, however, cut that German inlluence in the south was 
oft all ho])es ot anv general ]xicilicalitm. but a transitory ])henomcaon which leit 
The month ol Juh , 1244, when tile Pope no traces behind. The Inundation ot 
retired Irom Komc and went to Lyons Mantredonia at Sqionto in I2()i- 1263 is a 
The Death Genoa, marks the diiect reh‘rence to its founder by nani(‘. 

of Kin dec'U'usion ot the Holienstauf- Tlie fairest ruins ol A]>ulia, irom the 
Conrad IV domination, whuh was magnificent tortress ot ('astel del Monte to 

unable to maintain its ground the scanty remnants ol the tombs of two 
after the sur]irise of Parma in June. 1217, empiesses in Andna, aie memorials ot the 
though it offered a bold resistance ami brilliant period when the tavouritci settle- 
secured isolated sueceS'^c s. “ Stravit ments of a world-wide ruler wiTe situated 

inimicuin fhristi eolubium Fn'deneuin” in the “ ('apitnuala.” and when Foggia 
(He crushed the enemy of Christ, the was hisra])ital. The name ol Frederic IL 
serpent Frederic) is the msciqition upon is leveied among the A])uliaiis ol to-dav 
the tomb of Innocent m the Cathedral ot as that ol Xa])()le()ii among the Frem'h. 
Na])les. Alter the juvmature d(‘ath by The inhabitants ot lUtonti si ill show with 
fever of King ('onnul I\\, wdio had over- pride the stom' tabkd on wdiieh the great 
]iovvered Capua and Naples m 1253, cnqieror has termed them “ asmmi.” 

disaster proved irreiiarable, ludwnth- He who stands in the Cathedral of 
standing the nobleclCortsol King ALwilrod, Palmano, hidort' Ihi' ])orj)h\rv and maible 
who revived the s])lend()ur ol the court ot tombs of Henr\ VL, Frederic II., and 
Palermo in 1258, and the energetic tluar queens, wull realise that tin* cmmec- 
siipport ot his viceroy, the Count Iordan tion ot Italy with the Cierman Fmpire 
(rAghaiio. w^as no mere cinptv tlieorv, maintained 

'i he day ol Monta])erti, September 4th, with diriicultv lor a lew decades, but w'as, 
I2b(), remained a disaster lor the Giieli on the contiary, a stern lact to wliieh 
tow'n ot Florence and a trium])h for the numerous geiuTations, voluiitarilv or in- 
Ghihelliues ot Siena. Fquallv unsuccesslul voluntarilv, were iorced to Meld. The 

was llie attem])t ol Fzzelmo to surprise (iuells may, in (excess oi jxitriolism, regal'd 

Milan in 1250, to conquer the Lombard the (ierman domination as om^ fd the 

crown, and to rule, in intention at least, ‘Hiarbarian invasionsthe Hoheiistauth'ii 

as a (dnbelline. 1 he tyrant died ol his dynasty can conhdf'iitly c'onlront the 

w^oiinds on Sc']itember 27th of that year, question wludht^r it gave* more than it 

as a ])risoner m Sonemo. The ])enod of . receivc'd to the country. The 

(ierman siqireiiiacy was dehnitelv at an Renaissance ow es somethmg to 

end. Roman nationalism triumphed m ® the iniusion ot German blood, 

the person ol Charles of Anjou, who was ^rmany y^ht>th(‘r oi knights or cralts- 

bvought forward by tlu‘. French Popes, men, W'liich c'crtainly modified the mixed 

Urban IV. and Clement IV. On FTbriiarv Italian nationality, tliough to wdiat extent 

20 th, 1200, he overthrew^ Manlred at is a matter ol conjecture rather than ol 

Benevento ; on August 23rd, 12O8, he demonstration. In any case the calm and 

conepuTed the last male Hohenstautfen, un]>rejiidiccd obscn'ver wall avoid the 

Conradm, a son ol Conrad I V\, m tile plain error of estimating the magmiicent ini- 

oi Paleiitina. between Tagliacozzo and ])erialisrn of jiast ages by the measure ol 

Alba at Scurcola, by a timely advance German particularism. 
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FLORENCE AND VENICE IN THE DAYS 
OF THEIR SPLENDOUR 


AND THE RENAISSANCE PERIOD IN ITALY 


I7ROM the Italian ])oint of view the l.ill 
^ of the Hoheiistauffen dynasty implied 
liheration from an oj)])ressive alien rule. 
In view of the Angevin sii])remacy on ttu 
OIK' liand, and tlu' re\ ival ol the German 
claims under Hi'iiry VIT. njion the other, 
it might r('asona1)lv he su])]iospd that the 
libiTation had been ])nr(*ly noniinab and 
that the old lyrannv remaim'd. In tlu. 
view there was soiu(.‘ tiiUh. The de\as- 
tatmg quarrel ])etv\(‘en the Giielfs and 
Ghiln'llmes contimu'd, thongli the recollec¬ 
tion oi its origin had gradually died away. 

'Idle hist em])(*ror who was crowned in 
Rome belongs to the litteentli century— 
Frc'derii' III., crowned on March ibth, 
1452, wdth the Lombard ('rowai, and on 
March i()th with thi' imperial crowm : the' 
last ein]K'ror wiio assumed the title of king 
and em])eror irom Italy doi'S not ap])ear 
until the sixlet'iith ( entury - Charles V., 
crowned on February 22nd and 24th, 
15 ](), at Hologna. The' (h'rnian 
sujiremacv W'as thus by no 


German 
Supremacy 
in Italy 


iiK'ans eiitireh’ brought to an 
end by the overt nrow of 
though in the meanwhile the gt'iK'rul 
situation had iiiuli'rgonegri'at translorma- 
tion and moehtication. 

Apart from tlu' meteorii' ri'vival of the 
trm* im})encil ruler in the person ol Henry 
VIL, WT know ol no Ge'rman king wdio was 
able to realise in practice the tradition of 
northern supremacy. Alter his time we 
meet only with vrigue theories and nu're 
shadow^s ol the lormer pow^r. It is a pa])er 
supremacy, which the Germans from the 
time of Lewis ot Bavaria could no morij 
renounce than the Hansa towns were 
able at a later time to surrender their 
])rivilcges, which, though attesU'd by 
documents, luid long lallen into disuse. 
A country divided by nature into two 
parts at least, and by its previous history 
into countless divisions, could not be 
permanently governed by means of ex¬ 
peditions to Rome as occasion arose. 
Hence Upper and Central Italy went their 


Unhappy 


owm vvnys. I'onditions in the south were 
somewhat (htferent, ‘or ihi*^ ]Kirt of tlie 
countrv long remained under the d.oinma- 
tio 1 ol loreie-: riileis. 

The (uiestion has lieen raised w’hetlu'r 
llie det ;iy and dow’iitall of the siijireinacy 

. ol t'le “ emperors irom different 

WhjlIMy 

14 '>7, w'ho w^ere resjiected only 
o':('asioRally or not at all, 
im])hed the oiilsiq ot a hap])ier ag('. lor 
those distrn is (ff Italy w'hich had lutherlo 
been ])rmuinly anti-Gc'rman. L is a ques¬ 
tion wdiieh ('an be answered dehnitt'ly m the 
iK'gativt'; sniffcient evuleiK'e for iheaiiswa'r 
nuiv be gained bv a glance at Dante's 
“ Divinn ('ommedia." The resjionsi- 
bility lor failure rests cliieily upon the 
intonijH'tt'iK'e ot thi' cont('mjH)rary Fo])es 
aftt'i* IniH cent IV., who had even made a 
tormal entry into Xa]>les shortly before 
Ins death Jn 1254, and alter the important 
Nicliolas HI. Orsim (1277-1280).. This m- 
coin]M‘tence is twLi' manil(‘sted-*dn 1282 
when Su'ilv w^as lost to Aragon, and iii ijoj 
when th(‘ pajiai'y w^as d( ieatt'd 1)\ French 
nationalism. 

It^ cannot be d'nic'd tliat during the 
first half ol the thirteenth l entury Italy 
dis])la\ed fair jiossibilitu's of develo])incnt 
to 111 iiulejiendc'iit and national course 
ol i'xistence. In this respect thc' first 
])lace must be given to thc moveiiK'nl 
connected with the ]>reachmg ot Francis 
ol Assisi, and to his disci|)les who ('ariied 
their ins]nrmg entliusiasm abroad, aft('r 
I2i(', from the bi'antilul Umbrian mountain 
town, with its tortress church. It is 
difficult in a few words to give 
® an ad('quate account ot tlie 

enormous effect iiroduced by 
reformers, winch ('on- 
timied almost unmtv''aTU]>tedlv till (lie time 
ol Bernardino ol Siena, who died in 1444. 

The national lifeot Italv m the thirteenth 
century displayed the most varied features. 
Geographical configuration and climate, 
position with reference to neighbours and 
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THE HOME OF THE FRANCISCAN ORDER; THE FORTRESS CHURCH OF ASSISI 
Among- the movements that were witnessed m Italy ditnngr the early part of the thirteenth century that associated 
with the preaching of Francis of Assisi, the founder of the Franciscan Order was significant. From the beautiful 
Umbrian mountain town, with its fortress church, shown in the illustration, he and his disciples went forth on 
preaching expeditions, and their zealous religionism did much to mould and influence the l.fe of that period. 


the world at larjc^c, had produced different 
effects in Sicily, Rome, Milan, and Venice. 
Institutions were in a state of flux, and 
nowhere do we meet with any definite 
constitution. No one town constitution 
resembled any other. At every jioint 
transformation, contusion, and transition 
meet the eye. None the less, however, 
a certain uniformity is plainly obvious, 
and this is jirovided by the ferment which 
ran throughout the lower classes from 
the outset ot the thirteenth century. 
I'his phenomenon is not confined to 
Italy ; a similar social movement a])pears 
in France and Spain, and even in the colder 
climate of North-west Euroj^e. The term 
“ Renaissance usually evokes in our 
minds the thought of those brilliant 
achievements which this revival produced 
in the domains of literature and art. 

We are too much inclined to forget 
that the spiritual, scientific and artistic 
Renaissance would never have exercised 
the deep comprehensive influence which it 
actually exerted had it not been preceded 
by a long period of preparation which 
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cleared the giound for the permanent 
rece])tion of the beauty and the freedom 
gathered from classical anti(|uity. This 
preparation was the work of the thirteemth 
century—a w’ork pei formed tentatively, 
with vacillation, and at times with appal¬ 
ling retrogression, but ujion the w'hole 
with success ; for it was a period whicli 
made that most valuable of all discoveries, 
the truth of individualism. 

This achievement was not attained 
without a severe struggle. Opposition, 
negation, resistance, such were the ob¬ 
stacles, To escape from the ordinary 
grooves of existence and thought, to throw 
off political or ecclesiastical tyranny, such 
was the doctrine wdiich then occupied and 
attracted the strongest and noblest minds 
of the period. “ Uniformity disappeared 
in individualism.'’ The state became con¬ 
scious of Its individuality, began to realise 
its tasks and to oppose the Church, wliich 
was attempting to break its bonds. A 
similar process was advancing within the 
minds of particular men. Situation and fate 
raise the individual upon occasion to the 
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siiperhnm^ position of an Ezzclino da 
Romaro, wlio ])orsorii1(Hl with \'iol('iil 
tyranny as evil any refusal to recof;nisl^ 
what he personally considered just, light, 
or necessary. 

Position and circumstance again may 
overwhelm the individual iii a^-sot la- 
tions scorning evc'ry instinct of hiimandy, 
such as th(‘ orthodox iiiiolfuance mdiii- 
fested in 130J towaids the Patereiie Fm 
Dolcino. Others are dri\-en —and the case 
is frequent—to renoiuuc; the siTular lile, 
to abandon the taiiulv aiul stale, to jiro- 
claini their ]Mn'soiial bi‘liet in conscious 
revolt against ecclesiastical authoiity or 
an' induccxl to wander abroad as apostles 
offering a path'rn ol tin' ascetK* lilt^ and 
denouncing tli(' nieligious and 
sintul habits of nobles and a})os 
fates. It was t( ndencu's ot this 
latter character that enabled 
St. Dominic to found his order 
in 1215 ; he sp(*edily s(‘cured 
large numbers ot adherents 
Irom Florence, Orvieto, Perugia 
and Ravenna, a-^ lai as I'areii- 
tuin and Palcimo, beyond the 
straits, 

l^nudhinking and scholas¬ 
ticism, church discijdme and 
sectai lanism, mysticism and 
religious mendicancy, aie the 
wholly dissimilar childic*!! of 
one and the same mother. Even 
the touiidatioii of the pocdical 
Francis ot Assisi is jienetiated 
entircjly by individualisiii; the 
foundcM' combine's m his «/\vn 
person the subiective ])otd, the 
friend ol the ]ioor and iIk' 
shepherd ol souls, seeking his 
own salvation, and m some 
contradiction tlui “ra])nt” ol 
a ‘‘ religioor brotherhood, 
thus connecting the inner life of 
the individual and the sancti¬ 
fication of his personal salvation 

of others and 5*^' 


demningall secular pleasure and all secular 
quarrels, to the time of his Dominican 
bnMher Girolamo Savonaiola, who fell a 
victim in 1498, under tlu' most tragical 
circumstances to the political intrigues of 
hostile Franciscans. 

In all these tulentc'd fanatics two 
instincts w('r(‘ furiously struggling—the 
1 list me Is ol subii ''tion to authority and 
ol individual lieedom. At a later date 
the victory was secnrtjcl niion ollu'i* coil ; 
one witnc'ss can here ser\('—the stake at 
which lh(' (‘X-Doniinicen (liordano Brnno 
was burnt on Febniai y 17th i()00. De- 
hiiiim and fenatici^m ]iioduced no per¬ 
manent result, and certainly none in 
Italy. The entlnisiasm passed awa\, and 
Fni Salirnbeiu' de Adamo, the 
first modi'i'ii historian, a tiue 
contemjiorary ol Fredei'K' II., 
the first mod(*rn prince, retails 
with ap])ai(‘nt coinphu't'ncythe 
biting satiie ol the Morcntiiio 
grammarian Buoncom]>aguo . 

“ I'.t Joh.iniK'S johanm/at 
el sallaiuU) rhoHa/at. 

Modo s.ula, nuulo salta, 
qui roc loriim petic alta ! 

SaUat isle, salt.it ille 
resaltant coliorUs inille; 
salt.it chorus doniinariim 
s.iltal dux X'enetiariim.” 

John lunv sIk )\vs himself true John, 
Dancing, h'atls the chorus on, 
Daiieing early, ilaneing late. 

Thou shall win to ht‘aven\ gate ! 
Dannng liere and tianring there, 
Crowds are daneing everywhere. 
See the tiooiWof dames a-daiicing ! 
See the Doge ot Wnice prancing ! 

In fact, upon August 28th, 
122^^ on the meadow of 
Paqnara by the Etsch, to the 
south of Verona. Brother John 
IS said to have jireached from a 
loity jmlpit to a motley crowd 
of listeners and sjieidators, 
including the Counts of 
('ammo, Fste, Romano, San 

BRUNO THE MARTYR j^omfacio,.aud Others, together 
, , u n Gioidaiio Bruno was imprisoned - - - ^ 

obedience to tlieir will. * • • • • * - 



with the seivicii 

ready obedience to their will. byThTi^qmsiUon.ISd.onryfrsm^ with 400,001) knights 

These tacts are plain trom the to recant, was burned at the stake. Q'liizeiis, clergy, and bishops 


history of th<‘ Franciscan order from the 
year 1221, and also liom th<' history of art 
in general. The ]>a.ssionate ])reacheis of 
repentance, who offered a lanatical opjM)^!-, 
tion to all that could beautify and letine 
existence, inexorably op])osed all lliose 
innovations comprehended under the term 
“Renaissance/’ from the Dominican John 
of Vicenza, the peacemaker of 1233, 


from a scoie ol great towns. 

Notwithstanding the ho])eles.sness and 
apparent difficulty of its individual pheno¬ 
mena, the whole movement undoubtedly 
produced one good effect—it stirred the 
peoj^le from their state of senseless 
indifferent torpor. Though the waves 
of the movement occasionally passed 
beyond the frontiers of Italy, yet one 
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THREE GREAT FIGURES OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 
T’le awakening of Europe to a new era of literary activity was due in large measure to the rise of these three writers 
of Italy. Dante was, ot course, the supreme poet of mediaeval times, bridging the gulf that had been unspanned since 
Virgil. In Petrarch and Boccaccio the Renaissance took two different courses, the former great poet and thinker 
striving: to direct it along the high spiritual plane on which Dante had placed it, and Boccaccio, in his warm humanism, 
achieving the more readily attainable by the broad appeal of his prose writings to the primal sympathies of mankind. 

of its results, and tliat by no means the eventual national union. The patriotic 

least important, was the strengthening of art and the literary splendour of that 

the national consciousness. The “ ]>atana’’ poetic constellation, Dante, Petrarch, 

of Milan, the attempts at ecclesiastical Boccaccio, confirm this event. The 

reform which Ariald, Landulf and Krlem- possibility of a successful ascent to 

bald had undertaken bedween 1056 and these intellectual summits dei>ended ui)on 

1057 assumed a political character in the economic prosperity rather than u]X)n 

I , Y ('onrse of tune. The ascetic, ])olitical pre-emineu'T. 

y s ear ndorming move- That such prosperity existed in full 

H 11 1 iah might easily have com- abundance is ])roved by the ajipalhng 

^ billed to secure a domestic height of the rate of interest and the 

renovation of Italy had the people given flourishing position of the moneylender, 

greater attention to the teachers and had It is extraordinary how often we meet 

the two mendicant orders given m their with decrees upon this latter occupation, 

adherence to the papacy with less rapidity. which forced the heirs of the money- 

The supjxession of factious animosity, leaders to make a penitent restoration of 

with its evil consequences and of the spirit ])ro])erty gained by “robbery and evil 

of ])rivate revenge in the year of Halle- means,“ and remind us almost of the 

lujah, 1233, niight have led to a fruitful humiliating penance which Otto III, 

political union of all classes ; in the, year ])erformed in 1001 before St. Romuald 

1220 St. Francis hirnsc'lf ]n'eached the in the old basilica of vSant’ Apolhnare at 

cause of peace with ])^' verful effect in the Ravenna “ on account of crimes com- 

town of Bologna, a city highly cultliied nutted.” A protocol concerning money- 

though torn by domestic faction. A similar lending by Italians who carried on business 

note can be heard even in the pessimistic in Nimes shows that interest was demanded 

assertions and gloomy projdiecies of the at the rate of 75, 113, 120, 175, and 2i(S 

('istercian abbot Joachin of Fiore, and m jier cent., and even 262 and 266 per cent.-— 

the exaggerated diatribes of his adherent, figures m comparison w'ith which the 

the Minorite Gherardino of Borgo San average rate of 43*33 per cent. a])pears 

Donnino in 1254 agai nst the Hohenst auffen. c 6 m j) a r a t i v e 1 y modest. 

At that moment individual ]ioets in ^ ® . There was every reason for 
Sicily, from An*zzo, Bologna, Todi, and h*'a^*^* fhe name of “ Lom- 

Florence, who wi're all dependent upon ® bard ” to the credit banks, 

the Latin and Proyent^al languages, heid The chief centres of the money-changers and 

ventured to wTite in a kind of Italian usurers were Asti, Chieri, and Piacenza in 

national language. Thus the thirteenth the north-west, Venice and Vicenza in the 

century amalgamated the motley popula- north-east, Siena, Lucca, and Florence in 

tion of Italy into a national whole, Tuscany, Rome in the states of the Church, 

or gave a highly promising impulse to and San Germano in the south. The 
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discovery of the St. Gothard Pass, about 
1220, completed the prosperity of finance 
and mercantile communication. 

The term signory as applied to these 
Cl tv states is rot to be regarded as in every 
case implying hilly developed individual 
supremacy. Such a view would be 
erroneous. The Tialians of Ihis tune 
rather com])rehended iinchu* the teim 
“ signoria ” leimhlican treedom in visible 
form, though it was a frt'edom very remote 
from the idea ot fie('d<uo winch the 
nineteenth ('entuiy and English mod(‘ls 
have ins])ired. In Florence, tor instani'e. 


the rule of the heads of the guilds until 
the time of the Medici. After 1282 and 
120J the popular power ot this town lay 
in the hands of the priors, who met in 
the Palazzo Vecchio, and of the Gonfa- 
loniere di Giustizia (the standard-bearer 
ol justice). The signory of Venice was 
piactically the ministry of the Doge. In 
other ])arts ol +he country^ chore the 
geiiiTal exhaustion co’•sequent upon the 
struggles of social classes had ])roduceG 
an eirncst desire for i^eace, the institu¬ 
tion dir ado j led upon d’horent lines ; here 
we find th(' eivic dissiuisions composed by 
impartial ni'‘diatoi acting m a di.s- 
mtcM'i'slcd manner, 
or \V(‘ meet, under 
other r 11 e n m- 
st.inces, \vith a 
lyranny in its 
steinest form. 
“The friend” 
o i t e n e n o u g h 
disagiei^abl}' snr- 
prisi'd the weak 
l>v ai)])eanng m 
the character of 
a guardian, whose 
rule could no 
longer he o\'er- 
thrown. Thus it 
was that the 
Gnmaldi ot (Emoa 
made lliemsiilves 
masters .ol Monaco 
in the fourteenth 
century. 

Tt IS no matter 
of siirjinse that in 
the states of the 
(duirch during thii 
same century other 
sign ones ot the 
kind wei e loimded, 
and mamtaineci 
their ground for 
some time m view 
ot the well-known 
mildness ot the 
papal lule, whicli 
in any case was 
reduced to com¬ 
parative impo¬ 
tence by the 
“ Babylonish cap¬ 
tivity." Thus the 
Popoh, and after 
them the Bciiti- 
vogli, ruled ovei 
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the term signoiv denoted for many decades 



DANTE IN HIS EXILE SEEKS FOR PEACE 


Because of his adherence to the White Guelfs, Dante was banished from his native cit 3 % 
Florence, in M02, and never agraiii did he see his home, as he died a wanderer in 1:121. 
The above illustration, from the painting by P. van Ouderaa, shows the poet at the 
monastery of Santa Croce Cirvo, at which he found shelter on his way to Paris. When 
asked by the kindly fnar what he sought, Dante made the brief answer, “Peace.’ 


A SESSION OF THE GREAT COUNCIL IN THE HALL OF THE COLLEGE OF VENICE 
The small but beautiful chamber in the ducal palace known as the Hall of the Collcgre was chiefly used for the reception 
of foreign ambassadors and state functions of the Grand Council, a session of which is represented in the above picture 

hrom the p.untmg by Malombra m the I'r.ulo Gallery at M.idrid. 


Bologna, the Da Polenta over Ravenna— 
Dante’s place of refuge—the Manfrcdi over 
Facnza, the (ihibolline Ordalaffi over Forli, 
the Malatcste over Rimini, the Varani 
over Camerino, the Montefeltri over 
Urbino, the Prefetti da Vico over Viterbo 
and Civita Vtjcchia. Here also the Italian 
tendency towards multiformity is pre¬ 
served, The case may l:)e summed up as 
follows. In places where the term 
“ signoria implies no expressed lordship, 
development remained some decades 
behind, in comparison with other towns 
which possessed signori pro])cr. As 
a matter of fact, the free communes in 
Tuscany maintained their ground longer 
than in Ui)per Italy, and in this res]>ect 
such examples as the signori of Florence 
were a late growth of the preceding age. 

After the battle of Meloria, Pisa endured 
three years of Guelf supremacy under 
Count Ugolino della Gherardesca, as 
captain-general (1285-1288). When this 
yoke had been shaken oft with great 
cruelty, the decay of the town was 
accelerated by the restoration of a 
communal government; in the armistice of 


July 31st, 1299, Pisa was obliged to cede 
Corsica and part of Sardinia to Genoa, pay¬ 
ing an indemnity of i()(),ooo lire, and w^as 
dri\en from the sea. Eventually, in 1313, 
it was easily ch^erpowered by the Ghibelline 
Uguccione della Faggiuola. who also 
subjugated Lucca in 1314—where Dante, 
upon his second banishment, remained 
until 131b—and defeated Florence on 
August 29th, 1315, at Monte Catini. In 
I3i() Uguccione w^as banished from Pisa 
on account of his severity to Castruccio 
VpnptJ^n Castracani—who died in 1328 as 
Fleet I^iike of Lucca—and other nobles. 

DefeMed signory w.is then held by 
the (ihcrarclesca familj^ until 
June 5th, 1347, after which date the 
Ganibacorta family retained a compara¬ 
tively firm grasp of the power until 1399, 
notwithstanding changes of fortune and 
occasional alterations of constitutional 
form. 

The proud city of Genoa had inflicted a 
crushing defeat, on September 5th, 1298, 
upon the Venetian fleet off the Dalmatian 
island of Curzola. For some time it was 
governed by a Ghibelline party in the 
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style of a signory, upon a democratic an end to the wide membership, of the 

basis, though with tw^o aristocratic chiefs ; commune, and to replace this, body by 

on November 22nd, 1,^1, this independ- a smaller council, invested with sovereign 

ence, which the town had maintained powers, to substitute lor tlie democracy 

even against Charles ol Anjou, w'as re- and mob rule an oligarchy of consuls and of 

placed by an imperial signory. the p(*desta, wdiich eventually gave way 

This governiiKnit, how'cver, w^as of short to a half monarchical signoria. This jiro- 

duration, and soon afterwards civil war cess can be traced ])lainly thioughout the 

broke out the more violently. The result- constitutional hie of Venice. On the 

ing disasters were invariably com]icasat(‘d olhei hand, in VtMiiee i pure monarchy 

and repailcd by the advantages of nov(T came int() existence: in 

gcograjihical position, a highly valuable “hall of the great council” 

attribute ; had they been jiossesscd, tor of the palace ot the Doge, in the 

instance, in the same ineasun', by the .centre of the low of seventy-six 

ambitious towni ol Ancona, Ancona would Doge portrait^’ a black plate marks the 

undoubtedly havT become'a second (ieiioa. spot which should liave been occupied 

The attempts of the' inhabitants to shake by the portrait ot the Doge Marino Faliero, 

off the rule' of Milan, of the French, of a w^lio was beheaded on April lytii, 1335^ 

foreign ^lontferiat dynasty, or, finally, te»r high treason. The ])odesta, notwnth- 

()1 a native aristoeracy, never resulted in staiiding his title, “ by the grace of (iod,” 

any pc'rmauent siice'css w'as very tar liom enjoying a monarchical 

Affaii^ in Venice ran a similar, and vet position, and similarlv the powTrs of the 
ill details a wry ditfercnit, course. The l)og(' were strictly hmiti'd by several 

similarity consisted m the desire, which oligarchical authorities, the “ sigmn'i ” 

most ol the Italian towns disjilayed, to ])ut pioper ot Venice. The more or less 



THE HALL OF THE GREAT COUNCIL AT VENICE 


Ill this magnificently decorated hall, whose walls and ceilings weie painted by Titian, Tintoretto, Paul Veronese, and 
other famous artists employed at the expense of the republic, the Great Council, presided over by the Doge, met to 
deliberate on the affairs of the state. Around the frieze are ^portraits of all the Doges in the history of Venice with 
the exception of Marino Faliero, who himself fell a victim to the extraordinary intrigues which were commonplaces in 
Ihe annals of the ambitious republic and its unscrupulous statesmen. This chamber is one of the gems of Venice. 
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ON THE GRAND CANAL AND OTHER FAMOUS SCENES IN VENICE 
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THE SPLENDJD MONUMENTS OF THE GREAT DAYS OF VENICE 
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inARMSWORTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


stringent absolutism of a Carrara, Medici, 
Scala, and Visconti was never at any lime 
possible in the history of Venice. 

Thus from 1148, and to a greater extent 
from 1192, onwards, at which date Emico 
Dandolo swore to the constitution, Venice 



VENETIAN CITIZEN OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
From a painting in the Corsini Gallery, Florence 


for fully six centuries remained the ])attcrn 
ol a true oligarchy, (heat, indeed, were 
her aehievemenls m this character. Alter 
the Fourth Crusade, wiiich brought vast 
profit to the Vi’iietians (1202 1204), she 
lounded her i^^ssessions in the Adriatic and 
the Joinan Islands, and consolidated and 
extended her hold ot (‘erigo and Euboea, 
of Candia and Cyprus. 1 'he state became 
purely mercantile, ('oinmernal voyages 
grew to the size ol expeditions. Nicolo 
Maffeo and Maivo Polo lemaiiied in (dnna 
at the couit ot Kublai Khan Irom 1275 
to 1292. 

To the reasonable vexation of Venice, 
the Latin Empire was overthrown m 
1261 by the etlorts ot Genoa, and the 
rule of the Paleologi was n*stored, though 
to a more modest extent. The unlavour- 
able conditions 111 Syria incrcasi'd the 
rivalry ot Venice and (hmoa for predomin¬ 
ance in the l-ilack Sea, where Tana and 
Kaffa were the chief centres ot (Genoese 
commerce. Eventually the long-desired 
end to the struggle was secured by the 
surrender of Chioggia on June 22nd, 1380, 


ensured by the co-operation of Vittore 
Pisani and" Carlo Zeno and by the Peace 
of Turin August 8th, 1381, which was 
gained by the good offices of the “ Grc'cn 
Count ” Amadeo VI. ol Savoy. After that 
date a new revival Ix^gan. Advantageous 
treaties with itie mlidels were justified 
alter 1454 with the characteristic excuse, 
“ Venetians first and Cliristians atter- 
wards." The previous cenlinv, however, 
had induced th(‘ Doge Francesco Dandolo 
(132()-I33()) to make extensive acquisitions 
f)f territory in the Trevis«in interior. These 
mainland conquests avi're successiiilly con- 
tiiuie<l as far as the Adda and Riiniin by 
his successors in office, Michele Sltaio 
(1400-1414), Tommaso Mocenigo (1414- 
1423), and PTancesco Foscan (1423-1457), 
together with Itrasmo (iattanu'lata ot 
Narni m 1438, celebrated by Donatello’s 
mounted figure bclore Sant’ Antonio at 
Padua, who saved the republic when 
captain-general from the Visconlme coii- 
dotliere Niccolo Picemino. 

If we turn our eyes upon the extension 
of the s(piare of St. Mark, running towards 
the sea, astonishment and admiiation are 
inlinite, so close has been the co-operation 
between Nature and human art. Yet even 



A VENETIAN SENATOR IN HIS ROBES 
From a painting by Tintoretto 


a view in full moonlight will not provide 
immixed satisfaction. Between the two 
granite j)illars bearing St. Theodore and 
the lion ot St. Mark rises the shadow ot 
the hero of Maclodio (1423), the condottieve 
Francesco Busifone of Carmagnola, who 





FLORENCE AND VENICE 

vvas executed on March 5th, 1432. On the 
right hand, the silent mint reflects the 
watchful strength of the Venetian consti¬ 
tution. But few v/indows illuminate the 
solemn splendour and the proud dignity 
of the Doge’s j)alace. ]£ven though its 
notorious leaden chambers liave been 
destroyed for no years, yet its “ cisterns,” 
its rack chamber, and its Bridge of Sighs 
which connects it with the old criminal 
jirison, preserve the memories of a system 
of state inquisition and police supervision, 
the counteqx'irt of which can have existed 
only in Spain or under Asiatic despots. It 
IS no mere chance that the ambassadorial 
and diplomatic systems and the use of a 
diplomatic cipher— 
evidenced by docu¬ 
ments so early as 122b 
—found their earliest 
and most d i s - 
tinguished develop¬ 
ment in Venice. 

Tt would indeed be 
surprising that the 
plastic arts here 
lound so fertile a soil 
were it not for the 
fact that economic 
})rospcrity and the 
Oriental wealth of 
the ambitious reign¬ 
ing families inspired 
and preserved th(‘ 
taste tor beauty and 
luxury. Andrea del 
Verrocchio, tlie 
creator of the magni- 
h c e n t e q u c s t r i a n 
statue of the captain- 
general, Bartolom¬ 
meo Colleoni (1400- 
1475), the rich me¬ 
morials of the Dominican churclies ot San 
(liovanni and San Paolo, and, finally, the 
master of the full Renaissance, Jaco])o 
Sansovino, who, as architect to the 
republic, ” constructed, from 153O onwards, 
the magnificent double hall for the pro]>er 
housing of the libraries of Petrarcli and 
Bessarion—these poured the sunlight of 
Florence with lavish hand upon the 
darker gloom of the commercial town, 
with its domination of sea and land. 

In respect of artistic creation Florence 
undoubtedly occupies the foremost place 
during those centuries; inspiring light 
and breath proceed from her activities 
from an early date. Even such early 


IN THEIR SPLENDOUR 

creations as the Madonnas*^ of Giovanni 
Cimabue (1240-1303) and the frescoes 
of his pupil, Giotto (1266-1337), are radiant 
with light, purity, and vital force. The 
“Madonna” ])aintcd about 1270 for the 
Ca})pella Riicellai was carried fnan the 
house of Cimabue to the church ol Santa 
Maria Novella by the enthusiastic Floren¬ 
tines '' with much splendour and trumpets, 
in solemn juoctNs!, Nobility ot form, 
naturalness, character and virility are the 
oft-noted characteristic features of the 
work of Giotto, which aniiounced a new era. 

In sunlit Tuscany the stereotyped 
formality of Byzantine tradition was 
over[)owered and cast aside by the faithful 
i)bserva tio 11 of 
Nature Evnn more 
truly Florentine than 
her painting, which 
v^as influenced from 
neighbouring sources, 
is her sculpture,which 
held the first place 
from the Trecento to 
theCinquci onto, from 
Andrea Pisano and 
Andrea di Cione— 
known as Orcagna— 
to the times of 
Lorenzo (ihibcrli and 
Donato ‘ Bardi - 
known as Donatello 
and thence until 
imea della Robbia 
and Michelangelo 
Buonarroti. The first 
e(Tlesiastical con¬ 
struction of the 
Renaissance is the 
Medicean church of 
San Lorenzo. 

Great, however, 
was the contrast between these artistic 
])ow(Ts and the ])olitical condition ot the 
duel city wjUiiii tins happy district, with 
its hedges of olive and fruit trees, with 
its holm-oaks and ]uncs, its villas and 
cui)olas, and with such towers as that 
of San Gimignano. The soil gives food 
in full abundance, colour to the painter, 
and marble to the sculptor; yet here, 
as everywhere m Upp(*r and Ctaitra! 
Italy at that date, confusions of party 
faction, reigns of terrorism, and political 
disruption were intensified. “ From the 
thirteenth to the sixtt^enth century there 
was always a Florence in exile,” says 
Ranke. Yet it is possible tliat this violent 



A FAMOUS PORTRAir OF A DOGE 


The genius Oi Giovanni Bclhni has bestowed unn ated 
fame upon the subject of this portrait, Leonardo Lore ) .no, 
who held the office of Doge during a period ot “compara¬ 
tively small importance to the constitution of Venice. ” This 
famous painting hangs ui the National Gallery, London. 
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contrast between Nature and mankind comparatively wide influence, as was only 
may have stimulated imagination and natural from a democratic point ot view, 
given it wings, and have j^rovided an un- This influence is t‘\'i(lenced, for instance; 
failing supply of nourishment to artistic by the documents relating to tlie statue 
imaginative power. of St. Matthew of Ghiberti (about 1420) ; 

M'ar is the father of all things, and the also by the history of th(' building of the 
fact is true in the present case. The age Tem])io Malatesliano til Rimini, about 
The Great ^ben the id(‘a 1450, by the great memorial of the 

Da^s of re]ml)iican “freedom"’often Renaissance couple, Sigismoudo Pando- 

(he^Arts J^^tffered such extraordinary lofo Malab'sla and IsoUa degli Atti, with 

explanations, compelled the its contorted .s, raisc'd by L. B. Alberti, 
Italian spirit to produce its finest works. or, finally, by the accurate terms of the 
Continuous* vacillation between hope and commission, which the highly cultivated 
fear, the abrupt and violent transitions Isabella d’Este gave to such an artist as 
from supreme power to banishment, from Perugino - “ The Victory ot Modesty over 
the bounteous table of the ruler to the Lust,” in 1505. During those golden cen- 
scanty bread of the outcast, offered a rich turies the patron, whether an individual 
supply of dramatic situations, crying to or a corporation, ])rescribed rules for 



A RELIGIOUS PROCESSION IN THE PLACE OF ST. MARK AT VENICE 


it is the unique glory of Venice that the republic spared no expense in attracting' to its capital the g^reatest 
of the artists of the time, and in encouraging its own children to strive for distinction in the arts. As a result, 
no town in the world could vie with it in artistic liches. It even granted a splendid palace to Petrarch for no 
other purpose than to have the greatest living poet of Italy a resident in Venice. The above picture by G. Bellini 
illustrates a procession in the Place of St. Maik, and shows how completely the whole place has been preserved. 


be used, and immortalised both by the jKTformancc, and watched, though with 
plastic and by the literary arts. The only full respect, the w^ork of the artist stage by 

perceptible difference is the fact that stage, reserving tlu‘ right to interfere. The 

poetry w^as rather cherished by the co-opcration of religions fanaticiMii and 
suflerers under banishment, winle I)ainting the spirit of self-sacrifice, of the sense ot 
and sculpture, in the majority of cases, beaut\' and tin* Italian climate, was bound 
were in the service ol the pr()sj)erons, w’ho to produce splendours of im]>erishable 
were driven by guilty consciences to • h hi arose the Ch)thic 

make amends to God. Roman Catholicism ^ ® cathedrals of Siena and ol 

places high value upon artistic a])peals to Orvieto ; the foimer, though 

the senses; what maivellous art did begun amid the confusion which 

Benvenuto Cellini expend merely upon herakk‘d and conditioned the defeat ol 

the unseen vessels in the kitchen ot Maria Montaperti, is in complete harmony with 

of Loretto I the ]>rosperity of the proud victor at that 

In most cases it was a secret anxiety moment, the faithful copy of Genoa as a 
for the cause of art which inspired the territorial city state ; the latter, begun a 
artistic patron to make his sacrifices; generation later, at the edge of the small 
hence the artist readily conceded to him a and gloomy rock fortress, hardly to be 
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compared with Spoleto, impresses the 
surprised spectator as indeed marvellous. 
From a ])olitical point ot view, how¬ 
ever, the disaster of Montapeiti bad 
produced little or no per¬ 
manent effect upon the 
humiliated Floientines. The 
old murderous c[narrel l)etweeri 
the Guclts and (ihibellincs, 
which the exaggerations ot 
tradition retrace to the miirdiM' 
of a Buond('lmontc by the 
Amidei, I amlxa ti and Uberti, 
on tlic Easter morning ol 
1215, continued alter 1250, 
when the nobility were ex¬ 
pelled by the community 
ot the citizens, to the end 
of the century, until the 
spring celebiations of May 
1st, 1300, when it was 
prosecuted in the inter¬ 
necine division of the Guelfs 
into the “ Blacks ” (Donati) 
and the '‘Whites” (Orchi). In 1301 
the Florentine ” Whites ” assisted in 
the expulsion ot the ” Blacks ” from 
the neighbouring town ot Pistoja ; tlie 
” Whites/’ who 
were tluxi over¬ 
thrown by the 
lerocity of the 
ambitious Pope 
Boniface VUl., 
at the end of 
September, 1300, 
joined the Ghi- 
bellinepart\ with 
their adherent 
Dante, who from 
June 15th U 
August i4tli had 
been one of the 
SIX guild priors of 
Ins native town. 

The threat ot 
excommunica¬ 
tion and inter¬ 
dict by the pa})al 
“ pacificator,” 
the Cardinal 
Bishop Matthew 
of Aquasparta, 
thus did not come 
about until the 
expiration of Dante's 
450 confiscations of 
condemnations which 
Pistoja executed, 





A DOGE OF VENICE 
Francesco Foscari was elected 
Dogfe of Venice in 1 and was 
expelled from that office in ll.')? 
as a roaiilt of the opposition of 
his hereditary foes, the Loredani. 



A FAMOUS STATUE AT PADUA 

When Captain-General of the republican army, Erasmo Gattamelata 
saved his country from the Viscontine condottiere Niccolo Piccinmo, 
and this statue of the brave leader, by Donatello, stands before 
Sant’ Antonio at Padua as a perpetual reminder of a heioic life. 


priorate. The 
property and 
the ” White ” 
in many cases without 


examination or investigation, between 
1301 and 1303 accurately reflect the 
ferocity of the methods employed by the 
Ciiieh's in Florence until i ^oO. 

The breach had become 
irreparable. Florence then 
possessed a dominant eco¬ 
nomic i)ositioii. Through her 
hands ])ass<'<l the greater part 
ol tne ti. de m salt and corn, 
m w ool and cloth; her linancial 
business was highly profit¬ 
able, and as eaii}^ as 1250 
the ]>!oje<t for a Tuscan 
comrigi' union had been con¬ 
ceived and carried thiough 
wathin her w^alls—an ex¬ 
tremely t.ir-i caching pioject 
for tliat vdate. Her share of 
Mcditerram'an traffic and 
siiqiping dining those decades 
was surprising in its prodi¬ 
gious and almost undisputed 
extent. No attempt, how¬ 
ever, was made to luilisc the^e advantages 
m favour of a comprehensive ])olicy: on the 
contrary, the city eontiniuxl the process 
of solf-destiaction, and condemned hei- 

sell by her owm 
a^ls to political 
iinjx)lenc(‘. 

I In dor Guolt 
iaiiaticism Flo¬ 
rence closed licr 
gates on January 
()th,’ 1311, to 

I lenry VII., wdio 
h a d b e e n 
(rowmedat Milan 
w'lth a crown ol 
steel lashioiied 
hki' a lain,.! 
wreath in place 
of tin famous 
“ iron crown,” 
w^hich tlie Della 
T o r i c ha d 
])aw’ncd with a 
J e w. H e n r y 
might otherwise 
have been 
capable of uni¬ 
fying Italy. The 
city preferred to 
endure for ten 
years (1313-1321 and 1326-1328) the yoke 
of the Angevin kings, Robert of Naples and 
Charles of Calabria, and in 134a conferred 
the signory upon the titular Duke 
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Athens, Walter VI. of Brienne, though 
his expulsion became necessary so early as 
July 26th, 1343. The popular party nfiade 
many attempts to wrest the government 
from the plutocracy, irom the time of the 
commercial lord Giano della Bella, a kind 
of Csesar or Mirabeau (1293 I2g5), to the 
revolt of the Woolcombers (1378- 
to the time of the “last 
republican “ Filippo 
Strozzi, who died 
All of these ^ 
failuie 


in 


miserable fiasco for both sides. The con¬ 
quest of Pisa by Gino Caponi on October 
9th, 1406, brought a qleam of hope to the 
almost exhausted city, a possibility renewed 
on June 27th, 1421, by the acquisition of 
Livorno from the G(moese for ioo,ooo 
ducats. After that date the trade in 
Egyptian spices ])assed through the 
hands of Florentine merchants, who 
paid for those des;ra];ie wares 
with woollen fabrics. 

Eventually Cosimo di 
(hovaiini do Medici, 
the son of a 
banker, who was 
influential with 
the lovycr classes, 
secured an almost 
monarchical jiosi- 
tion, while retain¬ 
ing the forms cf 
a republic. His 
admmistrationat 
the same time 
betokens the 
dawn of a second 
Periclean age. 
The spirit of 
princely patron¬ 
age over art was 
mcarnated in the 
person cf the 
Medici who suc- 
c e e d e d 1 Ii 0 
“ FallcT of his 
Country,*' who 
(lied on August 
1st, 1464 ; these 
WO! c Piei o’s sons, 
Lorenzo the Mag- 
iiilicenL (146c)- 
14(^2) and (hu¬ 
ll an o (1409- 
1470), Lorenzo's 
second seal Gio¬ 
vanni, who be¬ 
came Pope Leo 
X. (1513-1521). 

THE FIRST GREAT PAINTING OF THE RENAISSANCE p Ipl k C 

The above is a repioduction of the celebrated “ Madonna" painted t-OSlIllO 1. (I537~ 

u- r': —I— -j church of Santa Maria Novella IS74)*, after ISGo 

tl e me oivry ui wiiich is told oti the opposite page. h' I L) f 



1382) and 
Florentine 
di Filippo 
in 1538. 
re suit e d 
after some short 
success. U p o n 
one o c c asi o n 
Florence, with 
the help of a 
Geiman king, 
succeeded in 
thwarting , the 
Ghibelline Mi¬ 
lanese and their 
attempts to es¬ 
tablish a general 
su})remacv. at an 
e X p cMi s e o 1 
175,000 ducats. 

Here we meet 
with that re¬ 
markable con- 
junction o 1 
events which 
drove Wenzel’s 
rival, Rupert of 
the Palatinate, 
into a declared 
Guelf allianc e 111 
1401, and re¬ 
duced him to the 
unworthy posi¬ 
tion ot the Eng¬ 
lish condottiero 
John Haw'k- 
wood, who led 
the city mercen¬ 
aries from 1390 
to 1394. the 
republic was 
then mlcd by 
the noblC'family Cimabue, and preserved in the 
group of 


Albizzi, and w'as reluctant to expend 
a single additional halfpenny upon the 
enterprise, while Rupert, though inspired 
by best of motives, was without 
resources ; consequently the alliance did 
not secure for Florence the supremacy at 
which she aimed, and the ’result w^as a 


Tuscany." This period marks the zenith 
of the Renaissance and connects it with 
the coming Rococo age. It brought forth, 
indeed, some unsound fruit, such as 
Catherine, the instigator of the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, and others. Typical 
of these products are the criminal pair of 
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cousins, Alessandro and Lorenzino, mtir- 
dered on January 6th, 1537, and on 
February 26th, 1548. 

Fandolio Petrucci ruled Siena from 
Feoriiary 7th, 1494, until his death, on 
May 21st, 1512 ; and had his successors 
been men ol similar character and 
capacity, this smalhr but more brilliant 
neighbouring town might easily have 
become the seat of the Tuscan dukes in 
place of Florence. None the less, no royal 
family rendered siich services to art and 
science in so comparatively short a time as 
the dynasty of tlie Medici. This was no 
small achievement in an age which saw the 
artistic rise, not only of such centres as 
Rome, Venice, and Naples, but also of 
smaller ca})ita1s, 
such as Ferrara 
and Modena — in 
the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, under the 
two Allonsos of 
Este, the Iriends ot 
Ariosto and Tasso; 

Mantua, under the 
art lover Gonzaga; 

Parma, 1547 
1731, under tlie 
Farnese; Turin, 
from 1408 the 
capital of the 
Counts ol Savoy; 
and Urbirio, the 
birthplace of 
Raphael, under 
the Montefeltro 
and Rovere. 

The attempt to 
discover an Italian 
signory which may 
serve as a type of 
a true jjatriotic 
policy would ])rove 
successful only in 
the case of Milan, 
so long as that 
town remained 
under the rule of 
the Visconti (1311- 
1447), a dynasty 
disturbed by no 
moral scruples, 
but ruthlessly pur¬ 
suing its object, the 
unification at least 
of Lombardy. In 
this case we meet 
with vigour and 
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fidelity, which may reconcile us to many 
divergences from fhe strict ])ath of upright- 
aiess, and to many ac ts of severity. With 1 he 
ONxeption ol an interim from 1277 to 1302. 
the town had been ruled by the (iuelf lamily 
Della Torre from 1240, and in the winter 
of i]io-T^ii it offered a reluctant sub¬ 
mission to Henry VTI. and his policy of 
composing all differences. The remaining 
nine decades of the fourteenth century 
secured the inclusion oi Milan m the 
emjiire, a change which met with little 
o})position, and offered every jirospect of 
undisturbed expansion and amalgamation, 
while no dangei was to Ixi feared from tfu^ 
obvious weakness of the empire. The 
imperial powcT of an (^tto. a Frederic, or 
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MEDIEVAL PERSIAN MERCHANTS TRADING WITH LADIES OF VENICE 


In the Middle Ages all the riches of the Orient were poured into the wonderful city on the Adriatic ; its streets swarmed 
with the most cosmopolitan population, and the merenantsof the East came laden with their precious wares to dispose 
of among the luxury-loving and wealthy citizens of the maiitime republic, whose palaces lined the Grand Canal. 

From thepiintinK by Jacqufs Wiq’io?', bj per msMon of Messrs. Hr.iun, rii'ninit & t o. 


a TIonry hiifl since disappeared, 

leaving no trace In'liiiid, and th(‘ task of 
mutual r('('ogniti()n aiKl toleraiiee liad 
become evtnanelv sini])le. 

Xothmg is more eharae((*ristic of this 
situation Ilian the coinni< r( i<il attitude of 
Charles hetwetai i.]54 and 1455 , and 
in th(; sumniei ol 1 ]b8. Italy was tlien 
hara‘‘S('d by llu' eoiFstaut league of mer- 
cen.irv tn^ijis, tlu'“(’ompagnunli vt'iitura/' 
who, wliile gcjiierally ])rave, were entirely 
unscTTipulons ; slie was also anxious to 
recover lie^* s])iritual lusid, now far away 
ill de})endence ujioii Fiance. These tasks 
had been atteni])t('d with lx*tter, though not 
witl) permanent, siu'cess by a weak woman, 
Santa Kathariiia Beiiincasa of Siena, 
who died in ig,8o, and to them the second 
Luxemburg king devoted no real part 
ot his power. The t^xaet antithesis <>1 his 
ideal grandlathcr, Henry, and ol his fatlu'r, 
John, who was ever a chivalrous character, 
he preferred negotiation to action. 

Thus the shattered country was again 
threatened with the necessity of casting 
out the plague ol foreign defenders and 
native intriguers—who used this disruption 


for their own puqxise— liy means of a few 
sharp strokes, alter wlneli the ]>ro<’ess 
ol reloiin miglil be attenpited. ’The cura¬ 
tive piocess was painful, and consisted in 
a complete* renunciation ol the almost 
inevitable tactions and in a transition to 
the hated “ subjection ” under some abso¬ 
lute* ruler, and tins process was almost 
automatically completeel. The pliysician 
in (jnestion w^as (iiovaiini (hilca^jzo de 
Visce)nti—born Ocleilx'r ibth, 1351, in 
Pavia—who would most certauily Jiave 
eleser\'ed the name' of a national hero had 
it not b(‘en lor the* jiremaliire death wFich 
overtook him em Scptembei 3KI, 1402, 
betvire' he conlel complete his dittlcult task. 

Ills government be'gan by his determined 
efforts te) eli*stre)y the* perwer of his 'rnel 
uncle, Bernalx), in 1385. He preiceexled to 
se'cure his own mheiitancc in dedianco of 
Ih^ nabo’s seals, to exjx*] from Ve'rona the 
remnants ol the Della Scala, who seemed 
leady. under Can Hrande, the patron of 
Dante, anel under Mastino IT., to realise 
the Cihibclhne idea of Italian salvation. 
The next steps were the dctcrmineel 
expulsion of Francesco I. and II. da Carrara 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE BEAUTIFUL CITY OF FLORENCE Photochrome 


The gallery which is here seen carried across the river Arno on the top of the old bridge connects the two famous picture 
galleries of the Ufiuzi and the Pitti, which were formerly palaces belonging to the families whose names they stul bear. 



the UNFINISHED r^EDICI CHURCH OF SAN LORENZO IN^^ 

It was under the Medici that Florence reached the height of its mediaeval prosperity, and the tombs of that remarkable 
family are one of its great sights. These are contained in the ch^el attached to the unfinished church of San Lorenso. 
illustrate a^ve. and we Iwgely the work of Michelangelo. The unfinished church is, in some sprt, a symboUca 
memorial of the downfall of the Medici, who had so long and tyrannously imposed their rule on the state of Florence. 









TITULAR DUK 











Cosimo 1., Duke of Tuscany Lorenzo de Medici (jiuliano de Medici 

THREE FAMOUS LEADERS OF THE GREAT FAMILY OF THE MEDICI 
The Medici were a Florentine family that rose to great power in the fourteenth century> and wielded vast influence. 
Expelled from Florence towards the end of the fifteenth century, the Medici were soon afterwards re-installed in power. 


from Padua, and the intimidation of 
Francesco I. da Gonzaga by the attempt 
of his naval engineers to divert the course 
of the Mincio, and to transform Mantua 
into a swamp ; then followed the juirchase 
of the ducal title from the needy King 
Wenzel, the elevation of Pavia to a county, 
and the successful inducement of Niccolo 
of Este to enter Ferrara in 1401. Mean¬ 
while gentle pres¬ 
sure or stern 
menaces had 
steadily secured 
for him the sig- 
nories and towns 
of Assisi, Bo¬ 
logna, Noccra, 
l^erugia, Pisa, 

Siena, and Spo- 
Ictc, the acqui¬ 
sition by inherit¬ 
ance of Aless¬ 
andria, Arezzo, 

Asti, Bassano, 

Bel 111 no, Ber¬ 
gamo, Bobbio, 

Casalc, Bormio, 

Brescia, Como, 

Creina, Cremona, 

Fellre, Lodi, 
the Lunigiana, 

Monza, Novara, 

Parma, Pavia, 

Piacenza, Pon- 
tremoli, Reggio 
Sarzana, Toi 
Iona, Valenza, 

Vercelli, Vicenza, 
and Voghera. 
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These gains brought the power of 
Gian Galeazzo to such a height that the 
anxiety of the towns and signories, vvdiich 
wished to remain Guelf at any price, 
became very intelligible, as also did the 
joy and satisfaction of the other towns 
at the ai)proaching fulfilment of the “ idea 
unitaria by the Visconti. 

A view of Uj)per and Central Italy as it 
existed in the 
summer of 1402 
will show no 
power comimr- 
able with the 
Duchy of Milan, 
except Savoy 
and Piedmont, 
S a 1 u z z o and 

Montferrat, Asti, 
and Genoa, Massa 
and Carrara, and 
the other districts 
ot the Malaspina, 
Mantua and Mo¬ 
dena, Venice and 
Florence, and the 
Church State. It 
is thus no remark¬ 
able exaggeration 
when Alfieri, a 
worthy teacher 
of Latin at Kaifa 
in the Crimea, in 
his ‘‘Ogdoas,^* 
composed about 
1421, makes 
Gian Galeazzo 
ask: ** And what 
would have 
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of twenty years in Avignon, had been 
once more kept at Monza from March 
20th, 1345, and was thus in the power of 
Gian Galeazzo, hnt the proud ruler of 
Milan was not destined to wear it. The 
tripartite division of the “best duchy in the 
whole of Chris¬ 
tendom was 
contemplated 
under his will, 
but was pre¬ 
vented by the 
execution of 
Gabriele at Genoa 
in 1408, by the 
murder of Giam- 
mariaat Milan in 
1412, and by the 
efforts of the 
brave generals 
of Filip])() Maria 

capital of Pavia. Giovanni Galeazzo de Visconti was the most famous of the noble (T412 " I447) ; 

j Lombard family of the Visconti. He did much to regain the territories ~ tT ' 

lulS monasteiy ofhishouse, but died, in 1402, before his task was completed. Matteo, these were rrail- 

had absorbed whose portraU is also given, belonged to an earlier period, and in the fla Car- 

. , thirteenth century held for a time the government of Milan. In 1122 ^ . 

considerable he was condemned as a heretic, and died three months after his trial, lliagnohl, NlCCOlo 


happened if fate had granted me five 
years more ? ** and represents his illegiti¬ 
mate son, Gabriclle Maria, as replying: 
‘‘ The whole of Italy would have obeyed 
thy sceptre/’ Notwithstanding the occa¬ 
sional severity of his deciees, he was 
reverenced for 
another hundred 
years by the 
people as a saint, 
and this in spite 
of the fact that 
the increasing ex¬ 
pense of his mili¬ 
tary enterprises 
had obliged him 
to withdraw his 
support from the 
s])lendid building 
of the Certosa. 
near his brilliant 



TWO OF THE FAMOUS VISCONTI 


benefactions from 1393 to 1396, but from 
the laying of its foundation stone on 
August 27th, 1396, had received no help 
trom the ruler until his death, while he 
was also unable to spend upon the marble 
(athedral of I'.lilan after 1386 as much 
as he had done during the first decade. 

The Lombard crown, aftc'r an absence 


Piccinino, and Francesco Sforza. the eldest 
son of Giacomo Addendolo, known as 
Sforza of Cotignola, who was drowned in the 
Pescara on January 4th, 1424. The fourth 
representative of the family of the last- 
mentioned upstart, a highly capable cha¬ 
racter, Lodovico Sforza il Moro, suggested 
the invasion of Italy to the French. 
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SOUTH ITALY under THE ANGEVINS 

THE SICILIAN REVOLT & SPANISH SUPREMACY 


TN 1266 the Angevin dynasty displaced as the lieir of tlic Ch i mans, an attitude 

^ tlie Hoheiistaiiffon in Southern Italy. ad(j])ted by his gu ati r Carolnigian pre- 

During their period we meet with vitality, dec(‘ssor in 774 towards t]i<' lannl^ard 

and occasionally with freedom, though inheritance: Charles made every conceiv- 

within intelligible limits. Tlie brilliant able efiort to ap])ear as a “ new m istcr.*' In 

traditions of the Normans and the canv this bureaucratic state which liad i:;rown 

fully organised administration of the ^ ^ up under tlie Noimans, the 

HoiicnstanffiMi could not be abolished * Vi**^*^ r the Ilohcn- 

in a moment. At the .'.ame time the chariesY ^ leudal system 

Southern Italian is by nature so protean a ^ * underwent an unexpected re- 

charai'ter that, provided blood is flowing vival under French forms. DejH iidence, 

in his veins, the inijiact of any foreign however, ujxrn pre-txisting ionns, and 

inlluence will sullice to drive him forward resistance, upon the other hand, to aggres- 

on an altered course : only the torpidity siv^e attempts, caused the king constant 

ot the later period ot oppression has caused anxiety. In 1270 he considered that the 

the (‘xtmetion ol tin's characteristic. second crusade of ]iis brothi'i' Loins IX., if it 

Hence an accurale examination does had failed to »'aj)ture the Last reliigc of the 

not eonlirm the impression that (he Hoheiistaiiflen party, had yet suKicitmtly 

forc'ign French or the first Sjiamards terrorised that retreat. He tluarfore 

were resjionsible for the sudden death rov’erted to llu* old Xornian idiai ol foreign 

of southern civilisation. It is, no doubt, policy, and ])ro]>os('d to become master of 

How Itftl l)otli shores ot the Adriatic. ^ He was, 

^ these foreign rulers intensified however, unable to co])c with the superior 
jj.. that sepalatioii from the rest dijilomaey of Dy;:antium. 

^ of Italy which onginaled in The battle ol Herat hrouglil (liarlcs* 
the Byzantine jicnod. and bixMine jier- ten years of struggle lor Albania to a 

nrinent m view of the hopelessness of tem])orary con- ] ision in Ajiril, 1281 ; 

all attempts at fusion witli the north. while the dangeions alluiiu'e ol Orvieto, 

Tins alienation it is which has indisputably which Charles coneliided on July jid, 1281, 

stampi'd the general historical dewelop- with Pope Martin iV., ViMiice, and Philip 

ment of the two Sicilies with that lifeless of Coiirttaiay, the husband of his daughter 

character which has ])revented every care- Ih'atrice, with the object of reviving the 

fill observer, from the papal Saba Malas- Latin Enijiirc ol Ihiidwm H., broke down 

])ina to X. Nisco and R. de Cesare, the bio- at the moment w^heii it w\is put to the 

graphevs’i'l Ferdinand 11 . and Francis TL, test, and Suuly. which was wildly excited 

Irom feeling'the jileasiire of unrestrained by the iiitolerabk' burden ol taxation, 

satisfaction bclore exploits of undoubted threw oft the heavy yoke lorthwith. 

magiiilicenee ; the: sense of some flaw On March 31st,. 1282 the alarm 

in the pictiiie is ever dominant. of the rung b\' the vx'sper hell of 

Charles L, the flist Angevin king of «. ... Santo Spirito, m the plain of 

Na[)Ies and Sicily (1266-1285), -began »»»» Qreto to the south ol Palenno, 

by thoroughly destroying all traces of And was transmitted to the capiUd'by 

tlie government which he had. set the bell of San (jiovanni degh Ercmiti, 

aside; he’ wished, above all things, to with its almost Mohammedan cupola.* 

erase from the book of> Iflstory the two The Sicilian Vcspei*s overthrew the French* 

previous decades. This Gapetia 14 " and Pro- supremacy, and after a five months’ re- 

venial ruler was disinclined to appear publican government, Peter III., the Great, 
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of Aragon sei;:cd the masterless throne. 
The island of Sicily—that is to say, one- 
half of the southern kingdom—was for the 
long period ot more than two centuries 
a valuable ]>ossession for the dynasty of 
Aragon. Naturally the policy ot Aragon 
exerted a decisive intluence upon Sicilian 
history between 1282 and 1516. Some few 
. , exceptions there were dining 
pam s ^1^-^ period, alter Tames’ renun- 
i Ital ciation in favour ot Anjou in 
^ T2(}5 had been nullified in I2q6 

by the elevation of the rihibelline Fred(‘ric 
11. Tlic weak government ot Fredone III., 
who asc(‘nded the throne in 1355 and 
reigned thirteen years, conceded too much 
influence to Rome and Naples after 1372 ; 
then came the reign of his daughter Maria, 
during whose minority the barons rose to 
]x)wer and engaged in taction 
lights until her husband. 

Martin the Younger (»l 
Aragon, appeared in 1302* 
and overthrew the op])osition 
nationalist party of Andrea 
Chiaramonte. The intei- 
regniim between the death ol 
Martin the Elder, in 1410. and 
the election ot Ins nephew 
Ferdinand I., the Upright in 
1412, W'as too short to enable 
the island to throw' off the 
yoke of Spain. 

The pre]vjnderance of S})ain 
w^is but strengthened bv the charles 
union with the kingdom of The youngest 
Naples, \YhIch w'as introduced France, c 


On the contrary, after the turbulent and 
unfortunate government of Charles II. 
(1288-1309) it seemed as if some prosperity 
might be vouchsafed to Naples, which had 
been isolated since 1302 under the govern¬ 
ment of the philosophical and ]ioetical 
king, Robert the Wise (1309-1343). His 
efforts to check, first Henry VII., at the 
end of 13TT. who replied by deposing him 
on April 26tli, 1313, and then, in 1328, 
Lewis of Bavaria, l)}^ a strong federation 
of the Guelf towns in Tuscany, eventually 
proved successful. A lundamcntal feature 
in the policy of Rf)bert, and of the Angevin 
rulers in general, w^as an nttitude of friend¬ 
liness to the paj^acy which need'causc no 
surprise in view of the origin of these kings 
and of the ]position of the papacy at that 
moment. The reign of Rcdiert was suc¬ 
ceeded by a century ot con¬ 
tusion which centres round 
the wdiiins and passions ol 
two masculine qiieens-regeiit, 
Joanna 1 . (1343-1382) and 
j o a n n a II.^ (1414-1435). 
Charles Robert, as the great- 
grandson of the Arpad 
Stephen V., who was a nephew 
ol King Robert, had ascended 
the Hungarian throne in 1308, 
and Naples, wliich then en¬ 
joyed a remarkable degree of 
intellectual culture, was thus 
])n)nght into a highly iiite- 
OF ANTOU resting connection wath the 


LilV. IIVM lliv CHARLES OF ANJOU VVICII. 

union with the kiiifidoni of The youngest son of Louis viii. semi-hnrlxirous country of 
Naples, \vhich was introduced France, Chari« of Anjou Magyars. Complicity in 

theoretically in 1420 and but his government created a the murder of Andreas on 
])ractically between 1442 and discontent wincn led to revolt. September i8th, 1345, the 

i458byAl(ons() V.—c*(mimemorated to-day unfortunate first husband of the beautiful 
by the magnificent renaissance triumphal and sensual young Queen Joanna, a 
arch at Castel Nuovo - and wws made a character typical of Petrarch’s ])eriod, 
permanent institution in 1454. lielped to secure a certain influence for 

The reconquest of Sicily w'as never Provcn^al-Neapolitan civilisation upon the 
effected by the Angevins, although they leading classes in Hungary. The nobles 
employed powerful naval iorce.s—m 1283, who accompanied Lc'wis the Avenger to 
1299, and on other occasions-and us(‘d Italy in 1347 wTie the most receptive 
the gentle persuasions of Angevin ])rin- Terrible inquiring spirits of their 

cesses, such as Bianca and Eleonora. Havo/of the ^ needing no 

Attem]>ts to secure Maria’s marriage proof. In 1348 the bubonic 

with an Italian prince—among other plague, or “ black death,” de¬ 

possible candidates Giovanni Galcazzo scribed by Boccaccio in the introduction 
dc Vi.sconti, a widower from 1372, was to the first day of the “ Decameron,” 
proposed in 1377—were nullified in 1378 was brought to the Mediterranean terri- 
by her abduction to Barcelona. It thus tories from Asia by way of the Crimea, 
became necessary for good or evil to leave Notwithstanding “ preventive ” measures 
the island to itself. It cannot be said such as murders of the Jew and pilgrim- 
that the kingdom of Naples was greatly ages of flagellants, the plague spread with 
affected by this reluctant renunciation, extraordinary rapidity, and prevented 
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any lengthy stay on the part of Lewis, merating a number of territories which he 
though in 1350 he reappeared in Naples, had little prospect of ever possessing, as 
Even after the cruel end of the unbridled his claims existed onl}^ upon paper; at the 
but highly cultured princess on May same time he had the n^sourccs and the 
22nd, 1382, the attempt was renewed capacity to pursue an imperial policy in 
to consolidate this remarkable alliance the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian seas. The 
between Southern and Eastern Europe, increase oi the power of Gian Galeazzo of 
At the beginning of 1386 Charles III., the Milan disturbed his Guelf opponents and 
Short, was cro>Amed, and in 1403 was obliged them 'o concentraiC. During 
succeeded by his brilliant son Ladislaus those years we meet with more than one 
In cither case these projects resulted in mention of a Icctgue between Najdes, the 
failure. It seems as if the friendly star Pope, Florence, King Rupert, and Venice, 
which had guided the first Charles to which Padua, Bologna, Ferraia, and 
Naples, and pointed the way for his Mantua were to have joined. On the 



THE SICILIAN VESPERS: MASSACRE OF THE FRENCH AT PALERMO 


The tyrannous government of Charles of Anjou pressed very heavily on Sicily, which, in liiSi, rose in revolt, the 
outbreak beginpmg with the massacre of the French at Palermo, known as the Sicilian Vespers, from the vesper bell 
giving the signal. The island then came underan Aragonese dynasty, and in later years became a Spanish dependency. 


energetic grandson, Rol^ert, had deserted 
the latter at Angevins. The fact is true 
both of the Durazzo dynasty and of the 
three Louis of the younger house of Anjou, 
invited southwards by Joanna I.; they 
were unfortunate, or fortune mocked them. 

One exception there seems to have been— 
namely, Ladislaus (1390-1414). His titles 
were pompous ; he styled himself '* King 
of Hungary, Jerusalem, Sicily, Dalmatia, 
Ramia, Servia, Galicia, Lodomiria, Cu- 
mania, and Bulgaria, Count of Provence, 
Forcalquier, and Piedmont,” thus enu- 

2 I 


other liand, the ctuitiiiued cry raised by 
the East lor a tliorough Crusade against 
the Turks gave a great stimulus to the 
project of an alliance ol some of these 
powers with France, Genoa, and Athens. 
In no case did the jdan meet with any 
considerable success, l:)Ut the ready com¬ 
pliance with which distant and close 
neighbours made overtures to the liberal 
King of Naples sulhcicntly .shows what 
extraordinary j)rcstige Ladislaus enjoyed 
about 1400. On April 25th, 1403, Rome 
opened her gates to him, an example 
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followed by Perugia. These ambitions, 
however, aroused distrust elsewhere, for 
no one was anxious to replace the am¬ 
bitious Visconti with an Angevin, who 
might complete the unification of Italy. 
None the less, when he had availed 
himself of the schism so far as to be uiion 
the point of regaining his masterv of 
- j , Rome, lie died, before he had 
^ ® reached the age of forty, 

vTcLnce "414, not 

six months after he had 
granted at Piperno, on the edge of the 
Pontine marshes, remission of house tax 
to some two hundred families of Sezze — 
an instance of his care for llie people. He, 
again, possessed neither good lortune nor 
guiding star. 

Ladislaus and his sister, Joanna II., 
belong to the age of decadeiKw as is 
attested by the inscrijition on the Gothic 
memorial raised bv th(' king’s fraternal 
love behind the high altar of San Giovanni 
Carbonara at Naples. A now spirit, or 
the revival ot the old, is first typitied in 
Alfonso J. the Noble of Sicily, who had 
been Alfonso V. of Arag<in sinco 1416, 
and in his mastery of Naples by twenty- 
two j^cars of ob.slmate struggle. His 
theories of life wero far re'moved from the 
general obscurantism which characterised 
the Angevins, of whicli there is no mon‘ 
striking prool than the tact that under his 
government the keen cliamjiion Lauren- 
tius Valla attacked the secular ]>owcr of 
the Pope in 1440 by his researches “ de 
falso credito et emeiitita Const ant ini 
donatione.” 

In the same sense is to be understood 
Alfonso’s remarkable grant of help in 
1453, during the last heroic struggle* ot 
Constantine XT. It was not so much 
the result ot zealous chamj)ionship of 
Christian doctrine' as the e)utcome of a 
Revival ceinsiderod imperialist 

ofthe^ policy. Henvever, in company 
c-*- with other royal humanists ot 
his time he eagerly grasped 
the precious fruit of the destme- 
tion of Constantinople, the^ revival of 
the sciences by the dispersed exponents 
of Greek civilisation. The first seven 
years of the reign of his illegitimate 
son and successor, Ferdinand I. (“ Fer- 
rante ” ; 1458-1494), were disturbed 

by struggles with the Angevin John 


of Calabria, the son of Rcn <5 of Bar. 
He was a true contemporary of men 
like Sixtus IV. della Rovere and of 
the upstart Francesco Sforza, and he 
succ('(‘ded in establishing his own rule by 
mariiage alliances with lioth families. 
The nobility soon felt the results of his 
success, and iijion this qiu'stion King 
Louis XL had already jn-ovided a precc*- 
dent which cried aloud for imitation. 
C)tranto, an oiitjiost important for its 
advanced ]iosition, liad been captured 
by the* Turks, with great crllelt3^ on 
August irth, 1480: thirteen months later 
—on September loth, 1481—Prince Alfonso 
reconqiier('d it with the help of the Pojie. 
In other res]ierts Ferdinand showed high 
ca])acity in his position : two favourite 
objects of his domestic care were jiiris- 
prudeuce aud the culture of the silk- 
w'orm. 

With the death of Ferrante the lavour 
of lortune which had ]^r()tected the south 
for half a century came to an end. Altonso 

11. was intimidated by the menaces ot 
Charles VHl. gind hated by his people. 
^ , On the last day of the first 

ap cs reign he abdicated 

cavy^ OSS of Ferdinand 

fo&pain triumphed 

over the French, alter eighteen months 
of conflict, on July 20th. 1491), and dic'd 
upon October 7t]i ot tlic' same' year. 

The throne of Naples was once again 
left desolate. Frederic (1496-1501), tlic' 
brother of Alfonso IL, was said to have 
shown too great a iriendship towards 
the Turks ; and undi'r tlie excuse ot pro¬ 
tecting Christendom, Louis XIL, who had 
inherited the claims (»f his cousin, Charles 
VHL. upon .Southern Italy, joined the 
cousin of Ferrante. Ferdinand the Catholic, 
in 1500. The latter, however, who was 
at lu'art a determined enemy of the French, 
used the allies merely lor the purpose 
ot a joint conquest. The whole of the 
Neapolitan kingdom was eventually re¬ 
covered for united Spain in 1504, after 
the brilliant triumphs of Gonsalvo dc 
Cordova, ‘ the Great Captain.” 

This transference implied a heavy loss 
to Naples; hencelorward the kingdom 
became a mere appanage of the Spanish 
monarch, which fell by inheritance to the 
House of Hapsburg in 1516. 

Hans Helmolt 
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MOORISH ASCENDANCY IN SPAIN 

THE SPLENDOUR OF THE CALIPHATE 
AND THE ANDALUSIAN CIVILISATION 


IN the middle of the eighth century Spain 
^ was but very loosely connected with 
the Saracen Empire. Rival races set iij) 
rulers by force of arms, so that it hap])ened 
on occasion that Kelbitic tribes helped a 
Kaisite,.or vice \ersa; the Berbers either 
formed alliances with the Arab races, or 


Riv&l 
Races in 
Spain 


acted for themselves, under the 
guidance of some fanatical 
“ saint,” without attaining any 
lasting result. In 750 th(' 


most powerful man in Spain was the 


Kaisite Somail ; after the Kelbites had 


been defeated in the battle oi Secunda, he 


found a docile instrument in the governor 
Yusuf, though his cruelty to the vanquished 
made him an object of inextinguishable 
hatred to all the Kelbitic tribes. 


Meanwhile, the reigning hou of the 
Ommayyads m Bagdad had been over¬ 
thrown and almost exterminated by the 
Abbassides. Only a few members ot the 
family made their escape, among others, 
the youthlul and ambitious Abd ur 
Rahman. After various adventures, he 


took refuge in Africa ; but there, as every¬ 
where, his attempts to gain power made 
him an object of suspicion. He was 
obliged to flee from place to place, and 
at length his thoughts turned to Spain. 

The unsettled condition of the country, 
which seemed to be on the point of falling 
apart into separate feudal states, no doubt 
attracted him. A large number of Arab 
families in the peninsula had been under 
the special protection of the Ommayyad 
house, and from them he might expect 
unlimited sup}>ort. But it was essential 
for any pretender who would step forward 


to oppose the hate(l Somail and Yusuf 
to win the la^"our of the Kelbitic race ; 
and the more so if he belonged, as Abd 
ur Rahman did, to a Kaisite family. 
Abd ur Rahman succeeded m entering 
into relations with the friends of the 
(hnmayyad house, and in Sc})tcmber of the 
year 755 he landed on the Sjianish coast. 
Yusufs first attempts at resistance failed; 
negotiations were begun, but came to 
nothing. Most of tlie Kaisite tribes 
gathered at Yusufs camp, while the 
Kelbites flocked to Abd ur Rahman. 
Auxiliary IkTber troops joined both 
sides. In the following year Abd ur 
Rahman won a brilliant victory over 
his adversaries and seized ('ordova; 
Yusuf and Somail then recognised the 
Ommayyad jirio e as the emir of Spain. 

Abd ur Rahman devoted all the untiring 
energy ol his ambitious nature to the 
desperate task ot forming Sjiain into an 
independent and united nation. Un- 
scru])ulous as to tlie means he employed, 
cratty and dedermined, and peculiarly 
favoured by lortune, he accomplished his 
task ; but he was enabled to hold his 
ground only by the fact that the Arab tribes, 
u -If though ever ready to revolt, 
n lan could never unite or hold to- 

A kPi c;ethcr lor one common purpose. 

r» u c caliphate is the 

most brilliant j^eriod of Arab rule in Spain, 
both as regards the economic and intel¬ 
lectual progress of the country. To under¬ 
stand the devclo[)ment of Spaiiish-Arabian 
civilisation, as well as its gradual decline, 
it is essential to gain a clear conception 
ol that part of Spain which was not under 
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the rule of Islam, which now began to rise 
from unimportant beginnings, and even¬ 
tually came forward as the most dangerous 
enemy of the caliphate. At first it seemed 
not only that Spain was submerged in the 
flood of Moslem conquest, but also that 
Southern France would fall before the 
\rab onset. It was only Charles Martel’s 
„ , ])rilliant victory at Poitiers m 

Great ^ drov{' the 

y. army ot Islam back across the 

Pyienees. But even in Spain 
the inhabitants of the mountains in the 
north w('re never really subjugated. Their 
submission to the Romans and the (h)ths 
had been only temporary, and they had, 
to some extent, retained their original 
Iberian language. The Arabs deemed those 
barren heights comparatively unimportant. 

The situation became more critical when 
that portion of the Gothic people which 
was capable of ofh'ring resistance began 
to gather in the northern mountains, and 
to project the recovery of their laiul by 
force of arms. Under the leadership of 
Pelayo, or Pelagius, the jieople of the 
Asturian mountains shook off the \()ke of 
their enemies not long aitei the conquest. 
Then the Berbers, who had largcdy settled 
in the North of Spain, were weakened by 
the collapse of their rising against the 
Arabs; moreover, a terrible famine 
obliged them to migrate southward, and 
the Christian inhabitants of Galicia seized 
the ojiportunitv to revolt. 

Alfonso, the Duke of Cantabria, which 
had also declared its freedom, was now 
i(‘cognised as over-lord by all the inhabit¬ 
ants of the north coast of Sjiain. He made 
at once a determined attack, wrested Leon 
and Old Castile fiom the Berbers, and 
jHislied on to Coimbra, on the west coast, 
and to Toledo, in the interior of the country, 
although he was unable to seciu'c these 
conquests. Thus there rose within a short 
time a dangerously powerful Christian 
state, which was really a continuation of 
.. the West Gothic kingdom, 

so « e caliphs had estab- 

ZTrlvl Wished an absolute monarchy, 
thei.M.phs Spanish 

Islam is, for some centuries, bound 
up with the personality of these monarchs, 
or of those who held the reins of power 
in their stead. Abd ur Rahman 1 . 
was succeeded by his son, Hischam L, 
who was immediately obliged to take 
measures against two of his brothers, who 
had revolted and attempted to found 
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independent states in the north of the 
kingdom. After several bloody conflicts, 
he succeeded in subduing both of them. 
Hischam also fought successfully against 
the Christians of the North, but his 
character mchiiod him rather to peace and 
to the furthering ol his subjects’ welfare. 

Alter his death, in the vear yqC), his son 
Chakam ascendt'd the throne. Ho was 
at once attacked by the two brothers of 
Hischam, who had already thrown the 
kingdom into conlusion. At the same time 
the northern frontier was disturbed by 
incursions ol the Frankish troops. Chakam 
succeeded in getting the better of his 
relatives, but against the Franks ho was 
not so successful. 

Barcelona fell into the hands of the 
Christians, and the nucleus ol th(' kingdom 
ot ('atalonia was thus formed. C]iakam’.s 
army was almost perpetually under arms 
against the kings of Leon. The fleet, 
which had been of little importance before 
the jxjnod of the caliphate, undertook 
punitive (‘xj)editions against the Balearic 
Islands and Sardinia. A revolt of the 
renegades in ('ordova was crnslied with 
bMTible severity ; some ol the inliabitanls 
were forci'd to emigrate, and, 
after many trying ad\xn- 
Inres, they finally found a 
home either in ('retc or in Fez. 

The reign of Chakam’s son, Abd ur 
Rahman IT., was even more brilliant. The 
ideal of this monarch was the luxurious 
court life of the caliphs at Bagdad. Mar¬ 
vels of architectural skill were created 
during his life. Poetry and music were 
e\’er honoured and encouraged at the 
court of this weak but artistic prince, 
while the arts of war were neglected. In 
stern contrast to Abd ur Rahman was his 
successor, Mohammed, a cold, fanatical 
devotee, whose stern rule drove the Chris¬ 
tians of Toledo and the south-eastern 
mountain ranges to revolt. Of sjiecial 
importance was the terrible rebellion of 
the Christians of Granada, which sapped 
tlie strength of the kingdom ; neither Mo¬ 
hammed nor his successor, Mondhir (886- 
888), was able to subdue this uprising. 

As the central authority began to 
decline, feudalism among the Arab, Berber, 
and Sjianish nobles again appeared. The 
next caliph, Abdallah (888-912), had to 
cope with both of these dangers ; and the 
result of his efforts was most unsatisfac¬ 
tory. Every important noble lived as an 
independent prince behind his castle walls. 


The Caliph's 
Luxurious 
Court Life 
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The Christians and the renegades of the 
Granada moimtains pressed forward to the 
very gates of Cordova, under their leader, 
Omar ibn Chassun, and the caliph's feeble 
policy of reconciliation was wholly fiiiitless. 

In the extremity of despair, Abdallah 
ventured to attack the Christian army 
which was threatening his capital, and 
won a victory as brilliant as it was 
unexpected in 8c)o. He thereby gamed 
momentary relief; but in the year 902 
the attempts of the aristocracy to win 
their indepiMidence, and the restlessness of 
his Spanish subiects, brought him into 
jircssing difficulty. It was only when 
Abdallah succeeded in winning over his 
most dangerous ojjponents. the Arabs of 
the district of Seville, that llie power of 
the cali])hatc began to revive. 

Alxlallah's grandson and successor, Aid 
ur Rahman III., took vigorous measures 
to strengthen the tottering monarchy. 
The dreaded rebel, Omar ibn Chassun, 
had died in the year 917, and the Christian 
revolt gradually subsided, ^^'ar was also 
successtully waged against the northern 
Cliristian states. Ily adroitly turiung to 
his own advantage the racial wars in Africa, 

X the caliph got iiossession of 

What Abd »r 

RAlklUiftA Ill* 1 1 « r «yr 


Accomplished 


and a portion of Morocco 


became a S}xinish protector¬ 
ate. After a warlike reign of twenty-seven 
years, Abd ur Rahman III. could say that 
the caliphate had been restored to its 
former splendour. The boundaries had 
been extended and secured ; the feudal 
nobles had been humbled, and de])osed 
from all mfliieiitial positions. Rut, in his 
fear of the Arab nobles and Iheir encroaeh- 
ments, Abd ur Rahman had adopted a 
dangerous policy. He dr<‘w his officials 
from among freemen and lorcigners, and 
especially the “ Slavs ” who came to Spam 
as adventurers 01 jirisoners ot war, and 
who included in their number representa¬ 
tives of every Christian state m Europe. 

A moderate estimate informs us that Abd 
ur Rahman had 6,()0() “ Slavs " about his 
])erson. The preference given to these 
classes, who were utterly clespised by the 
pure Arabs, aroused the greatest discon¬ 
tent among the nobles, and on certain 
occasions cost the caliph dear, lor several 
battles were lost owing to the misbe¬ 
haviour of the native contingents. How¬ 
ever, Abd ur Rahman was incontestably the 
greatest ruler of the Ommayyad dynasty. 
He was marvellously successful in over¬ 


coming all opposition, in repairing disas¬ 
ters, and, notwithstanding his continual 
wars, in furthering the progress of the 
country in e\'ery direction. An army 
such as Arabian Sjiam had never before 
seen ^ was under his command, and the 
most powerful princes, East and West, 
desired his fa\ our and courted liis friend- 
p shi].. In Spain, as elsewhere, 

rogresa victoi V of the Arab power 

Victories implied an advance m eco¬ 
nomic progiess. In other 
European countries feudalism steadily 
gained ground: in Spam it continued to 
decline, and left 100m for the increase of 
general pros])erity. The free j^^asants were 
able t.) increase their acquisitions at the 
cx])ense of lh(‘ Arab nobility, who were 
continiiallv at war ovei private feuds. 

The princes and nobles of the land 
wcie e\d* ready to foster and promote 
the cause ot learning; reading and 
wTiting w^ere universal accomplidiments 
among the common peopk^ All this 
mfellectual activity w^as not the arti¬ 
ficial creation of an entociatic monarch : 
it wos th(‘ lu'althy and brilliant bloom 
of well-nurtured material prosperity. 
In truth, the northern inhaliitants of 
Eurojie, living as they did in gloomy 
city alleys or miserable village hovels, 
clustered around the castles of a 
rude, nncultiir(‘d nobility, w^onld have 
thoughi: themst‘lves m iairy-Jand, could 
tlu'v have been trans])orted to this joyous, 
hrilhant world. But tliat which 
w^ould have es})eciall3’ surprised them, 
wiiich would have l)rought a fiudi of 
shame to the l eeks of anyone with a 
s])ark of Christian feeling in his heart, 
was the noble spirit of toleration and of 
irtcllectual Ireeclom winch breathed over 
the happy plains of Andalusia. He 
would have been forced to admit 
that the religion ol love might receive 
Irom the follow^crs ol the hated Mahomet 
instruction in that generous toleration 
of creeds with which the 
r* Founder of their faith had 

Tolerated them, 

Herein lies the fascination 

which to-day impels us to look back with 
yearning and regret upon the too rapid 
ffiglit of that happy period, w’hen Cordova 
and Toledo guarded the sacred fire of 
civilisation upon Euro[)ean ground, a 
fascination which still throws its glamour 
around the halls of the Alcazar of Seville 
or the pinnacles of the Alhambra. 


Where 
Creeds Were 
Tolerated 
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Our picture of the dreamy beauty of 
Andalusian civilisation would be in¬ 
complete if we omitted the glorious de¬ 
velopment of the art of i)Qelry, which 
drew its sustenance from the western 
imagination and blossomed to a richer life 
even than it did uj^on the banks of the 
twin rivers of Mesopotamia. But it was 
not only in the domain of 
p ])oetry that the Andalusians 

- exercised the splendid intel- 
Icctual ]')ower whicli olten 
compelled admiration from tlieir co¬ 
religionists. riiiloso])liy also iound a 
home and a refuge from persecution 
at the courts of the caliph and his 
governors and feudal jirmces, who had 
long since learned that the most audacious 
oynnions must be lu'ard ojienly among 
men, and tliat otherwise they would 
grow to strange and dangerous propor¬ 
tion in secrecy and jicrsecution. Theo¬ 
logians with their arguments might 
attack the sceptics when these demanded 
the mathematical proof of the truth 
of their religion ; they might altemjit 
to brand these unbi'lievers foi* ever 
as drunkards and volujhnarics: they 
did not Imrii them at the stake in 
Moorish Spain. 

Abd ur Raliman w^as, on the whole, 
successful in checking the growdh ol the 
Christian kingdom on the north and in 
securing his frontiers ; but the hopes of 
conquering Africa, which the re\'olt of the 
Alm-Jazird against the Fatimidcs had 
aroused, were only of short duration. In 
the year 947 the rebels, who recognised 
the spiritual suyiremacy ot thcCali])hof 
Cordova, were beaten and slam. 

Spain, in its most flourishing j^eriod, 
was never equal to the task of sub¬ 
jugating Morocco; and before long it 
came to owe its very existence to the 
hcl]) of African Islam. During the reign ol 
the peacelul successor ol Abd ur Rahman 
II., the patron of the arts, Chakam, or 
TK r V u Hakem II., the Christian 
states renewed their attacks 
,, . w'lth redoubled vigour; but 

earning continual quarrels of his 

opponents, and the magnificent army 
which his predecessor had left to him, 
gave Chakam so great an advantage that 
in th‘' yeat 970 the Castilians were glad 
to make peace, and the caliph obtained 
leisure to concentrate his attention upon 
the furthering of civilisation in his country 
and upon the advancement of learning. 
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But that wonderful prosperity of Spanish 
Islam wdiich permitted the rise of a large 
number of wealthy and brilliant cities, 
and allowed individual provinces to gain 
in strength and independence, became 
dangerous af length to the ascendancy of 
the Ommayyad dynasty, and prejiared the 
way for the disruption ot the kingdom into 
a number of yietty states. Prosyierity and 
})rogrcss might gain rather than lose by 
such a separation, but it could be foreseen 
that the military pow'cr of Spanish Islam 
would be fatally weakened thereby. Upon 
the death of Ctiakam IL, in 976, signs of 
the coming disruption w(*re ai)parenl. 

The successor to the throne, Hischam IT, 
was then only eleven years old, and various 
l^crsonages of importance began to quarri'l 
about the regency. Fortunately for 
the empire, the most capable of these 
aspirants, the chamberlain Ibn abi Amir, 
or A 1 Mansur, as he afterwards was called, 
succeedi'd m seizing the chief power by 
cunning and force, and retained it to the 
end ol his life against his various opjio- 
iients. Hischam liad been brought U}) by 
his mother, Aurora a native ol Navarre, 
who was allied to A 1 Mansur, in accord- 


An Age of 

Moslem 

Triumphs 


anc'e with his ideas, and re¬ 
mained a tool in the regent’s 
hand throughout his life. 
Abroad, the period of A 1 


Mansur’s rule w^as, undoubtedlv. the most 


brilliant iu the history of the Ommayyad 
dynasty. Never since the conquest had the 
Moslem sword won such brilliant victories 


over the Christians, never had the armies ot 


Andalusia penetrated so far into the lands 
of their hereditary enemies. In the year 
981 Zamora was captured. Barcelona was 
taken in 985, and the fortress of Leon in 
987. A t remendous ini})i ession was crea ted 
in 994-997, when Al Mansur pushed on 
into the barren land of Galicia and cap¬ 
tured the national shrine of Spanish 
Christendom, that of St. James of Com- 
jiostcla, and razed it to the ground. 

Such successes were made possible only 
by the sweejiing reforms which Al Mansur 
had introduced, for his owm ends, into 
the military organisation of Andalusia, and 
by his final breach wfith the remnants of the 
old Arab racial organisation. The levy by 
tribes was wfliolly abolished, and the inhabi¬ 
tants called upon to serve were arbitrarily 
drafted into the different regiments. The 
flower of the army, upon which Al Mansur 
relied, was formed partly of Berbers from 
Morocco and partly of Christian soldiers 
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from North Spain, v/ho had no scruples 
whatever in fighting against their com¬ 
patriots. The Christian states were con¬ 
tinually at variance with one another, and 
did not reject the help of the Moors when 
occasion offered. A 1 Mansur’s most dan¬ 
gerous rival was Ohalih, the commander of 
the troops on the northern frontier, and a 
successful general. After he had been 
defeated and slain the regent could plai e 
implicit reliance upon the fidelity of his 
troops, and could succcsstully meet all 
attempts to fwerthrow his power. But a 
military supremacy, naturally, did not 
benefit Spain in the long run. The fa('t 
that A 1 Mansur attempted to strengthen 
his perilous position by lending a close 
adherence to the orthodox t]ieolog\ was 


as being responsible for the burdei> 
that oppressed the people—in particular 
A 1 Mansur himself and his most faithful 
de))cndents, the Berber chiefs and the 
Christian soldiery. U])on A 1 Mansur’s 
death an uproar arose in Cordova, the 
inhabitants furiously demanding that 
henceforward Hischam II. shc ild reign as 
an independent monarch. Mozaffar Abd al 
Mehk Modhaffer. the son of Al Mansur, 
had much trouble m subduing the lebels. 
WTun Mozaffar died, in the year 1008, the 
general discontent bioke into open riot; 
the brother of the deceased, who took his 
place, was driven out and killed. 

Jt soon became evident, however, that 
nothing had been gained by the overthrow 
of ministerial gewernment. Individual 



THE ALCAZAR OF SEVILLE, BUILT BY THE MOORS IN T liE TWELFTH CENTURY 


The name “Alcaaar”was given to several palaces built by the Moors in Spain, that at Seville, shown in the illus¬ 
tration, is famous for its architectural beauty, and there are many ancient treasures preserved within its wallr, 

J’llOt'J J>J iTlth 


disadvantageous to the progress of learning 
and of jdiilosophy in particular. The un¬ 
favourable consequences of Al Mansur’s 
reign surpassed its benefits. It is true, 
however, that the material prosperity of 
the country, which he was practical enough 
to encourage, reached its highest pomt 
under his guidance. The construction of a 
system of roads is due to him, and, in 
fact, the government of a great general is 
usually productive of good in this direction. 

Towards the close of Al Mansur’s reign 
dissatisfaction had begun to ferment 
among almost all classes of the people. 
In the great capital of Cordova the 
social problem became critical before 
its essential nature was properly under¬ 
stood. As usual, individuals were attacked 


governors and generals made themselves 
more and more inde]icndent in the pro¬ 
vinces and towns, while in Cordova itself 
inonarchs and regents ran in rapid 
succession, the real governing power being 
a military despotism ol Berber or Slav 
soldiery, unless the moneyed classes and the 
])atricians of the town gained some decisive 
advantage lor themselves, or the all- 
THiwerful mob ])rocecded to govern the 
city m its own fashion. The unfortunate 
Hischam II. disappeared, and could never 
be discovered, nor has his iate ever been 
explained. 

A supply of pseudo-Hischams was, 
naturally, at once torthcoming, pretending 
to be the real caliph returned to resume 
his feeble authority. The confusion, natur- 
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nlly, increased. At length the aristocracy 
gained the upper hand in the desolate 
iud ruined city. They abolished the 
caliphate, and thereby hastened the dis¬ 
ruption of a kingdom that liad {)nre 
been so powerful into a number ot feudal 
slates and city republics in 1031. The las^ 
caliph of the Ommayyad house, Hischam 
^11 r .1 III-’ ^ years later. 


iTall of the 
Ommayynd 
Dynasty 


forgotten 


desjnsed, 


Lerida. where he had found 


refuge in his ne<'d. 

The interests of the great towns. Cor- 
dovri and Seville in particular, had long 
ceased to coincide with the interests 
of the rest of the country. It was in¬ 
evitable that these great centres <d com¬ 
merce and manufacture should eventu¬ 
ally drift apart from the provinces, the 
prosperity of which was based upon 
agriculture and domestic industries. The 
tall of the Ommayyad dynasty was per¬ 
haps accelerated by the fact that they had 
united their interests too closely with 
those of the people of Cordova, for the 
develojanent of CfU'dova was ]x)und to 
result m re}mhlicanism, and when they 
were abandoned by the fickle citizens oi the 
ra])ital they could get no su])porf from 
the country at large. The kingdom 
naturally f(‘il into the hands of the military 
leaders, except where the remnants of 
the Arab landed nobility recovered 
strength enough to found inde])endent 
principalities. 

The centre of the Berber ]K)wer was 
Malaga; there the family of the Cham- 
mudites, who traced their descent from 
Mahomet’s son-in-law, All, laid claim to the 
dignity of the caliphate, though they were 
unable to -enforce their demands. Badis, 
the ruler of Granada, afterwards came te 
the head of the Berbei party, and brought 
Malaga under his rule in the year 1055. 
Badis was thoroughly typical of the Nortli 
African soldier-prince; a rough, passionate 
man of vnry moderate intellectual power. 
Towns F^^rtunately for him, he found 
Heia^b ^ unexampled astute- 

thc Slavs Samuel, and 

with his help gradually subdued 
a district nearly coincident in extent with 
the later kingdom of Granada. 

Further northward in Mohammedan 
Spain, the Berbers, who had immigrated 
at an earlier period, and were practically 
Arabs, gained the power—as, for instance, 
in Toledo and Badajoz. The Slav ** 
generals had settled in the east, and 
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Almeira, Dcnia, and Valencia, wore in their 
hands—the last-named town, however, for 
only a short period, as one Amiride, a 
descendant of the great Al Mansur, speedily 
seized the government of that town. 

In the south-west, Mohammed, the Cadi 
of Seville, wlio carried on the govern¬ 
ment in the name ot a pseiido-Hischam II., 
became the head ot the Arab party. 
Gwing to his efforts, Cordova was out¬ 
stripped by its sister town, and the Arab 
population in the regions under Berber rule 
came over to him. After the deatli 
of Mohammed, his son, the refined i)ul 
iilteily unscrupulous Motadhid, utilised 
the ojiportunities ot his position. He 
aggrandised the town ot Seville to such 
an extent tliat even Badis of Ciraiiada 
trembk‘d before his dangerous rival, and 
planned, up('>n one occasion, the ma.ssacix' 
ol all the Arabs oi Granada, in view oi 


their natural leanings towards his enemv'. 

Th(‘ stnmg contrast between the rough, 
un]x>]ished Berber state and the brilliant 
culture of the kingdom of vSevillc became 
still more prominent alter Motadhid’s death 
in lobc;, when the poetic and ]deasure- 

j loving, but energetic, Motamid 

Threatened 

•hrMoors ff-ntre 


of Spanish Islam was then, 
undoubtedly, to be toimd in Seville. 
Abroad, the city trium})hed over its fail¬ 
ing rival, CordovM, the old capital of tlu' 
caliphate. Alter once capturing Cordova, 
Motamid look definite possession of the 
town in the year 1078. and pul an end 
to the rule of the aristocracy. 

And yet this brilliant edifice rested upon 
a miserably weak foundation. In fact, 


11 survived only through the forbearance^ 
of the Christian princes of Castile, who 
even then were sharpening the sword 
that was to cut down all its splendour. 
Alfonso VI. ot Castile, who had assumed 


the pnnid title of Emperor, finally de¬ 
termined to make an end of the petty 
Mohammedan states. In helpless des]iair 
the threatened princes saw the end ap- 
])roach. The kingdom of Toledo had already 
fallen into the hands of the Christian 


monarch with scarcely a show of resistance 
in 1084, Valencia was in extreme danger, 
and a Christian army was before the walls 
of Saragossa. A part of the Moorish popu¬ 
lation began to contemplate seriously a 
retreat to Africa, as salvation seemed im¬ 
possible. But once again their destruction 
was to be averted, though at heavy cost. 




THE RISING CHRISTIAN REALMS 


AND THE DECAY OF THE MOSLEM POWER 


I^KANWHILK. amonpf tlir wild monn- 
lams or on tlu' high tablelands now 
parched with heat, now lashed by icy storms, 
the Christian w^nrl()rs had gathered to 
resist the advance oi a loreign nation and 
an alien faith. A number ot stat(‘s, whose 
mutual relations were constantly changing, 
had sprung up on the north coast and at 
the foot of the Pyrenees. Th(' difterences 
resulting from situation and nationality 
became apparent at a ver\’ early peril>(1—• 
differences which have continued beyond 
the sixteenth century, and have not been 
wholly obliterated even now. 

The flower of the (lothic nobility had 
betaken itself to the central portion of 
the northern coast land, to Asturias. 
Here Pelayo, who is known to the Arabian 
historians, raised the standard of national 
resistance and drove out the Arab governor, 
who had estabhsh(‘d hims(‘lf at Cijon. 
Und(‘r Alfonso IT., about 800. Oviedo 
became the capital ol the 
new state to which wasunited 


The Forward 
Policy of 
Alfonso I. 


Cantabria on the (‘ast, whidi 
had also Ix'en liberated by the 
(iothic nobles. The retreat of the Berbia* 
settlers, who w^ere driven out ^-y dissen¬ 
sion and lamme, h.id given King Alfonso I. 
the o])i)oitunity ot jmshmg southward 
into the Castilian jilams, seizing the 
country at the foot of the mountains 
as far as the Douro, and making a desert 
barrier of the rest of Old ('astile. The 
Christian inhabitants were transported 
th(mce to the northern districts, and the 
Mohammedans were driven southward. 
Alfonso’s successor, Froila I., coiupiered 
Galicia, which the Arabs had mwer 
entirely subdued. 

The new kingdom was a feudal state, 
with all the advantages and weakne*^s('s 
of feudalism. It was divided into princi¬ 
palities, the rulers of which were equally 
ready to take the field against the Saracens 
with their contingents, to make the 
king’s life a burden to him with their 
revolts, or to quarrel among themselves. 


Diffc'-ences of nationality were also a 
source of trouble. The Basques in the 
eastern ]m)vin('e of Alava slunved no 
iiiteution of v»eldmg permanent obedience, 
and the stubborn inhabitants of ihe 
Galician vall< vs. where tlu' last remnants 
of the Suevi liad fled at the time of the 
- (iothic invasion, manifested 

g - tiien desne for mde])endence m 
® , their restlt^ss behaviour. As the 

kinsdom of 

Oviedo spread southward, and the plains of 
Castile and J.c'on became gradually pojm- 
lated, th(' centre of gravity naturally shifted 
to that ])art of th(' kingdom. Perhaps 
the Cliristian kings of Northern Spain 
were ratluT too slow to n'alise this natural 
develo})ment ot affairs : when Ordono II., 
in the \t‘ar (155, at last moved the seat of 
government lo L(‘on. numerous important 
counties had arisen in ('astilc'. 

Alfonso 111 . the (ireat (8()b'qio), who 
did a great deal to assure the existence 
of (he kingdom, and ereatec) a strong 
sontheni frontier bv fortifying the line 
ol tlie Donro, would havi' done better to 
abandon OvuhIo witli its unfavouralde 
situation. B\ Ins division ol the kingdom 
among his son this otherwise admiral)le 
nil‘T tost(‘ied tlie si‘(‘ds of dissension, 
wiiuii must have develo])ed in any case 
and made it possible lor the Moors, alter 
tluyv had conchuied their internal (piarrels, 
to earn' on a vigorous frontier ]^ohey 
under Abd ur K.diman III. and A 1 Mansur. 

Tlie polished inhabitants of Andalusia 
looked with honor and disgust u])on 
. the danger which threatened 
c/'-\'**** thi'in from the north, upon this 
wuk kingdom ringdng wufh (he clash 

of arms, (he }>eo])U' ol which 
seemed created only lor the purposes 
ot war and conflict, and weie as little 
acquainted with the bounteous gifts of 
Nature as with the enjoyment ot a high 
civilisation. They felt that this enemy 
was irn'concilable and, in the long lun, 
unconquerable. Though all barriers 
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between the.nations were broken down, 
one insuperable obstacle remained—^leli- 
gion. In the last resort the sword must 
decide whether the soil of Spain was 
to belong to the followers of Mahomet 
or to the Christian believers. The opposi¬ 
tion became only the sharper with the 
lapse of time. During the first centuries 
- the rough and bold warriors of 

Symbols of faithfully 

Su^emac contributions to 

upremacy those mighty churches and 

cathedrals which were the tokens of 
Christian supremacy; but they were not 
ashamed, upon occasion, to enter the 
Moorish service, or by their efforts on the 
side of the unbelievers to remind princes 
of their own nation that they owed duties 
to their feudal nobility. With the .same 
carelessness the smaller Arab princes 
entered the lists against the mighty 
power of the caliphate, in union with the 
kings of Leon or the courts of Castile. 
Afterwards fanaticism became more fer¬ 
vent upon both sides, and religious hatred 
took cioeper root. Closer relations with 
Rome turned the Castilians into distin¬ 
guished supporters of the Catholic religion, 
who were eventually to thwart the }n'o- 
gress of the Reformation. The Moors of 
Spain displayed the resolution and con¬ 
stancy of martyrs in their misfortunes. 

The state which included Galicia, 
Asturias, Leon and Castile, quickly 
fonned, and no less quickly divided, into 
separate provinces, was the chief Christian 
power in North S])ain. Scarcely touched 
by any external influence, shut in between 
the waves of the Bay of Biscay and its 
Moorish enemies, it was from the begin¬ 
ning the most Spanish, the most national 
and independent, of all states, and was 
therefore destined to leadership and 
eventually to dfnniiiioii. But it was not 
the only power. Near it were the king¬ 
doms which rose in the valleys and at 
the foot ot the Pyrenees. The mountain 
TK A K the P3'renees had not 

OyerVh7own Prevontcd the Arabs in their 
. p...first invasion from passing over 
into Southern France, where 
they claimed the West (iothic possessions 
as their inheritance, but were finally 
defeated by the vigour of the Frankish 
nation. They did not long hold out 
upon the north side of the mountains : 
Narbonne, their strongest fortress, was 
taken by the Franks in the year 759, 
and it became speedily apparent that 
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the Pyrensean valleys too had never been 
entirely in the power of the Arabian. 
The Iberian races, against which Romans 
and Goths had in vain directed their 
arms and the resources of their civilisa¬ 
tion, the Basques of Navarre and Biscay, 
had this time, too, made only a show of 
submission. Further eastward the Gothic 
nobles held out here and there, and kept 
up relations, by the mountain passes, 
with their people in Southern France. 

These thin seeds of new states began 
to sprout when Charlemagne made his 
expedition across the Pyrenees, formed 
the district held by Arab governors and 
petty chieftains into the “ Spanish Mark,” 
and organised the small beginnings of 
Christian states into principalities. The 
later kingdoms of Aragon and Catalonia, 
the lowly foiHidations of which wer^ then 
laid, were thus brought into close relations 
with the South of France and willi Central 


European civilisation, a connection which 
persists to-day in language and customs, 
and sharply differentiates Northern Spain 
from Castile and its neighbouring districts. 
The Basques, however, did not submit to 
_ ^ . this influence. They had not 

^ resisted the Arabs merely to 
€ asque ruled by Fraiikisli counts ; 

they felt no reluctance, for 
once in a way, to enter into alliance with 
the Mohammedan governors, and to 
attack the Frankish army in the mountain 


passes. The half-legendary destruction 
of Roland and his army, and the more 
credible overthrow, probably in the 
year 824, of a division ot the Frankish 
force in the pass oi Roncevalles, are 
sufficient evidence of the Basque policy. 
Finally, towards the end of the ninth 
century, the Basque mountaineers ex¬ 
tended their conquests to the Ebro, and the 
kingdom of Navarre arose. 

It appeared at first as if this new state 
would gain an important share of the 
tottering Moslem kingdom, for in the tenth 
century important territories beyond the 
Ebro were in the possession of Navarre. 
But the Basques, while almost invincible 
in their own mountains, have no aptitude 
for colonisation and no inclination to 


spread beyond their ancient boundaries. 

In the year 1054 Navarre lost its 
foreign posse.ssions in war with Castile, 
and remained henceforward confined to its 


original territory. The kingdom of Aragon, 
starting from poor beginnings, ran a very 
different course of development. When 
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the kingdom of Navarre was formed the 
principality of Aragon included only the 
U'lper valley of the river ot that nain(‘, 
which runs deep between the Su'rra de la 
Pena and the chain of llie Px ri’nees, A wild 
and barren district, it scc'ins for a long 
time to have formed a part of tlu' Spanish 
Mark and to have been governed by ('oiints 
of Gothic origin ; during the ascendani'v 
of Navarre it lormc'd a ])aii oi that 
kingdom. 

At the beginning ot tlu' eleventh 
century Navarro, under Sancho the Gn‘at, 
seemed destined to form th(‘ nucleus 
of a mightv kingdom, and Castile was 
added to it by mai riage . but u])on 
Sancho’s d('ath, in the year ioj5, the 
kingdom again colla})sed. Thereupon 
Aragon obtained its independence undia* 
Sancho’s scai, Kamiio I. Ramiro haind 
his kingdom very diminut ive. Its ex¬ 
tension was stopped bv Navarre on the 
west, and on the east bv the little Pvre- 
nrean state, Sobrarlx , whu'h had fallen to 
one of his brothers. South ot it. m the 
valley of the Ebro and in the surrounding 
mountain countr\, were ])owerlul Ar«ib 
— . state's, the centre' ol which was 

Arlr**'*' An attempt ol 

P Ramii'o to get jiossessioii of 

"'*^***^ Navarre failed. However, alter 
the death ot his brother, (ionzalo, he 
gained Sobrarbe, which comprised the 
valleys on the southern slojie ot the 
Central Pyrenees. He could now* venture 
upon ojierations against the Arabs, wliosc' 
finpire had begun to fall with tlu' death 
of A 1 Mansur. 

In the year iit8 the co’.(]uest ol 
Saragossa and th-" valley ol tlie Ebro 
gave the kingdom of Aragon its natural 
capital and w'ider room fur e\]>ansion. 
Meanw’hile, the piinci])ahtv ol Barce¬ 
lona, the nucleus ot the kingdom oi 
C'atalonia, had develojied quite mdejx'ii- 
dently of Aragon. Frankish influence had 
been greatest and had continued longest 
in the north-easi ern corner ol Spam 
Sociall}^’ and politically this districa clung 
tenaciously to its powerlul and energetu' 
neighbour, and was able to turn to excel- 
k'lit advantage the benefits arising from 
this connection. The ]n*inci])ahty ot Hai- 
celona may have been made a ])art ol 
the Spanish Mark wdien that district was 
conquered ; and though Barcelona itself 
was more than once captured by the 
Moors, the region successfully lesisted all 
attacks from the south. In the year 865, 


the Spanish Mark, which now included 
little besides the piincipahty of Barcelona, 
was sejiarated from Septimania— 
Languedoc—Barcelona thus taking its first 
step towards complete inde])end('nce. 

The next period is mark('d by the fact 
that a family apparently of Gothic 
origin becf)m(‘s the hereditary ruler of 
„ , Barcelona w’ith the consent of 

Enjoys hiankisl king. In the usual 

Prosperity 


p ‘ f( iidid manner separate districts, 
r spcri y Counties of Urgal 

and Gerona branched off trom this state, 


or the whole v/as united in one hand. 
Tlu' jiort (*! Baicelona enjoyed great 
])ros})enly, owing to its advantageous situa¬ 
te >11, mid was always a most important 
source of strength to the kingdom of 
Catalonia. It had, in consequence, a 
character of its own, enjoying a special 
In'edom of hie and manners which reminds 
us ol the PioveiiQal or the Italian spirit. 

Th('r(' w^as one kingdom which came 
into being far lat('r than all the rest, the 
(/Illy kingdom in the jHmiiiSula w’hich 
rehiscd submission to the Castilian yoke, 
and prescn'ved an independent I'xistence 
and a language ot its owai - the fn'eseiit- 
day kingdom ol Portugal. All the other 
states ot the ])eninsula cxtendc'd their 
territ(3ry m a southerly direction. Asturias 
bi'ing the nucleus oi Leon, Old Castile 
ol New Castile, Aragon ol Valencia ; 
similarly, the mother ]>r(wince of Portugal 
was, undoubtedly, (ialicia, a wild, moun- 
1am district in the north-w’ost corner 
ol the pimmsula. In lacl, wiuai Portugal 
ap}>ears as a separate si at (', we find 
(icdicia and ^k)rtugal uniU'd under the 
g(W'ernment oi Garcias, the son of King 
Iwidinand of Castile, in 101)5. But evo)'« 
llu*n a revolt of the counts of Portugal 
agaiirst (iarcias show'cd that enduring dis¬ 
sensions were now' beginning to develop. 
Tlie ini})ortant nifliR'iici* of gt'ograj)bical 
conditions is here apparent. The original 
Portugal, which takes its name from the 
harbour Porto Calle, the 
r niodern (iporto, was the 


Source 
of PortugaVs 
Name 


district 


bctwTeii 


Tower Douro and the Minho. 
a territory which w'as certainly extended 
soullnvard at an eaily jieriod, and in¬ 
cluded lh(^ town ol C'oimbra l:>y the year 
1064. Poitugal thus embraces the western 
coast of the Iberian peninsula. Its cli¬ 
matic conditions are highly favourable, 
its long seaboard and its river mouths 
make it an attractive district to the 
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outside world, and in this respect its only 
rivals were the Mediterranean states of 
Catalonia and Valencia. Central Portugal 
is, moreover, one of the most beautiful 
portions of the whole peninsula, a land of 
smiling hills and uplands, which must 
have produced a population with charac¬ 
teristics of its own, and one widely 
p different from the Castilian of 

o^ga ])arren tablelands, or the 

Galida Galician. The power which 

deemed itself the champion 
of Christianitj^ against Islam, and finally 
attempted to bring the whole of Spain 
under its sway, could not afford to relin¬ 
quish the guardianship of the bones of St. 
James, the patron of all true Spaniards. 
So the early policy of the independent 
Portuguese kingdom was war with Galicia, 
which, indeed, remained apart from the 
kingdom of Castile-Leon only for a short 
time. The new state succeeded in gaining 
its independence at the time when Castile, 
under Alfonso VI., was vigorously attack¬ 
ing the petty Moorish states, and when the 
growing Castilian power was shaken by the 
counter-assaults of the African saviours of 
Islam, the Almoravides. 

Long and bloody conflicts occurn^d be¬ 
tween the different parts of the Northern 
Spanish kingdom, alxive all between Leon 
and the rising Castile, bclore their united 
strength could be exerted against their 
religious enemies in the south. These 
struggles were j)rolonged by the interfer¬ 
ence of the neighbouring states of Aragon 
and Navarre in their internal dissensions. 
Abd ur Rahman If, and, above all, Al 
Mansur were able to turn the unhappy 
disunion of Christian Spain to their own 
advantage; their brilliant campaigns 
restored the shattered caliphate to its old 
splendour, and they were aided by Chris¬ 
tian troops, who were not ashamed to 
serve in the lanks of their country’s hered¬ 
itary foes. The kingdom of I.eon was 
threatened with total destruction. Castile 
P - was practically independent, 

rt f When Sancho the Great of 

r * Navarre Obtained possession of 

^ ^ * Castile by hereditary right, in 

the year 1028, after Aragon and Sobrarbe. 
had already done him homage, the centre of 
Christian power seemed to be gravitating 
definitely eastward. But the triumph of 
the little province of Navarre was more 
apparent than real. Shortly before his 
death, Sancho partitioned a kingdom 
which he had never thoroughly united, and 
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his second son, Fernando, obtained Castile. 
No great’ provocation was required to 
plunge Fernando into war with Bermudo 
III., the king of Leon. Eventually 
Castile prevailed over the more ancient 
kingdom of Leon. Bermudo tell in battle, 
and Fernando took possession ot his terri¬ 
tory by right of conquest and relationship. 
In the place of the old Gothic royal house 
of Reccared, a race of Frankish origin ap¬ 
peared as rulers of the ancient Spanish Mark. 

The union of Leon and Castile under a 
Castilian luiiice was a fa('t ot decisive 
importance for the tuture of Spain, al¬ 
though the new kingdom was destined to 
undergo many a severe shock. Not long 
afterwards. Navarre lost its conquests on 
the south of the Ebro to this newly arisen 
kingdom, and saw itself cut off from all 
hope of further expansion. The Saracen 
jirinces of Toledo and Saragossa hastened 
to appease their dangerous neighbour as 
long as possible with payments of tribute. 
After Ferdinand’s death, the kingdom 
was threatened with disruption ; but 
the civil war ended in the comptete 
victory of Alfonso VI. in 1073. The 
p Cid’s campaign against Va- 


Portuguese 
Helped by the 
Crusaders 


lencia nearly coincides with 
the date of the First ("rusade. 


The enthusiastic sjurit of 
battling for the faith, which then 
swayed tlie whole of Euroi'ie, was also 
f(dt in S]xiin. But in the case of Spain 
it was not necessary to go to Jerusalem 
to find the enemies of Christianity : on- 
the contrary, a papal decree especially 
directed the Spaniards to overcome the 
foe within their own country. One of 
the barriers between Spain and the rest 
of Europe was removed by this fact: 
many knights, from France in particular, 
flocked into the country, as in the case of 
Henry of Burgund}^ to fulfil at so con¬ 
venient a distance from their homes the 
Crusader’s vow they had taken. 

The Portuguese owed several decisive 
successes to the help of German and 
Dutch Crusaders, who put into Portuguese 
harbours on the way to Jerusalem. But 
the lively hope of further conquest, which 
had been aroused by the fall of Toledo, 
remained for the moment unfilled : the 
.Spanish Moslems, in the extremity of their 
danger, had summoned an ally from 
Africa, which was powerful enough to 
check the advance of the Christians, 
though at the same time it made an end 
of most of the petty Moorish kingdoms. 




WANING OF THE MOORISH POWER 


AND AWAKENING OF THE CHRISTIAN REALMS 


Spanish Moslems found an Afiican 
ally in the person of Yusuf, the prince ot 
the Almoravides, or Murabites, in Morocco. 
The Almoravides were sprung from flic 
wildest nomad tribes of Western Mauiv- 
tnnia ; they were a s('ct of religious warrifirs, 
and seemed the incarnation ol that fanatical 
energy which had inspired the early ]>eriod 
of Islam. In them the strength and 
violence of nomad He again tiiumphed 
over the ])eaceful forces of agriculture and 
trade. In the first lialt of the eleventh 
century began that movement which ov(‘r- 
threw th(' Zeirites, who were then the 
dominant power in Morocco, and iinallv 
wnsted the ancient kingdom of Carthage 
from the Fatnnides. Morocco became tlie 
cap tal of the new kingdom. 

An acute and detepmined leader came to 
the front in the person ol Yusuf, and a crisis 
oi momentous importance ai rived (or Spain: 
from the noith Alfonso’s armed troops 
swept down upon the fruitlul 
Morocco to Andalusia; on th(‘ otlu'r 


Morocco to 
the Help of 
Andalusia 


. . , . Side of the strait was ^ usul s 
army, ready to lend dubious 
ass stance to the hard-jiressed country. The 
Andalusian princes finally decided to ask 
Morocco for help ; Yusul was only too glad 
to grant their lequest. In the year io80 
he landed in Spain with a jxiweilul army, 
which was strengthened by the addition 
of the Andalusian forces ; he marched u])on 
Eslremadura, which was then extremely 
hard-pressed by the Castilians. A battle 
was fought at Zalaca, near Hadajoz, and 
the mailed knights of Castile were defeated 
by Yusuf's infantry and negro guard. 

Alfonso quickly recovered from this blow, 
and in the next year made ready to meet 
any attempt on Toledo ; but h <5 was obliged 
to renounce all plans for the conquest of 
Andalusia. The claws of the Castilian lion, 
with which he had threatened the followers 
of Islam, were cut for a long time to come. 
Yusuf was now able to complete his 
designs on Andalusia undisturbed. The 


Almoravides had not the least intention 
of giving 11 j) the country for which they 
had fought so fiercely—a cmintry whose 
riches and hopeless disunion made it 
at once an attraction and a prey to 
an\ energetic conqueror. Tlie emir of 
S anish alone able to main- 

Islam^ tain his independence through 
Saved '^nbtk* pojicv and thanks to 
the lavourable situation of his 
little kingdom. With the siqiport of the 
Almoravide troops, he re])elled three 
attacks of the Aragon army, and succeeded 
cleverly in getting rid ol his inconvenient 
guests. Huesca was then, in 1096, definitely 
lost to Aragon. 

Thus Sixinish Islam was saved, and its 
political unity again restoied, but at a 
heavy ])iice. The idyllic life of the small 
states was at an cnci. In all the large 
tow'iis Almoravide garrisons were quartered, 
and the union of the sword with the 
Koian crushed all freedom of thought. 

So long as Yusul was alive order was 
maintained throughout the kingdom, 
and Ins son, Ali, wlio followed him in 
I Toh, was no unworthy successor, 
(ireat hopes \'ere aroused by his mili- 
tarv ability; in the year 1108 he 
defeat('d Sancho, the young son oi 
Alfonso VI., at IT'les ; and it seemed as if 
Toledo would soon be again in Moslem 
hands. But the victory of Ucles marks 
the culminating i)oint of the Almoravide 
])ower. The jirinces of Saragossa would 
nc)t unite with the Almoravide troops 
to rejiel tlu'ir common foe, and in the yeai 
A Blow town tell into the 

* M r power of Aragon. Its loss was 
p a severe blow to the power of 

Islam, for the most northerly 
outpost, which had hitherto checked the 
advance of ^'kitalonia and Aragon, was 
thereby lost. The war with the Christians, 
who, fortunately for the Andalusians, were 
then involved in internal struggles, re¬ 
solved iTself into a frontier warfare, 
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entailing heavy loss on both sides and 
leading to no permanent result. In the 
year 1125 Alfonso of Aragon replied 
to the Almoravide incursions by a puni¬ 
tive expedition, organised on a large 
scale. He received assistance from the 
Mozarabic Christians, who were still 
numerous in Granada, and pushed forward 
- — into Granada and the neigh- 

TheTyranny Malaga. It was, 

o ricnn onlv a brilliant teat 

Barbarians r 1 • i *' j it,* 

of chivalry, and nothing more. 

The pitiful condition of the Almoravides 
must have finally induced the Andalusians 
to attempt to realise their hopes of shaking 
off the tyranny of the African barbarians, 
'f hey were already preparing with the help 
ot the Christian kings to drive the Almora¬ 
vides over the sea and to exchange one 
ruling power for another, when the im- 
])cnding dissolution of the Almoravide 
kingdom in Africa turned their gaze in 
another direction. 

The sect of reformers known as the 
Almohads, whose founder, Abdallah, gave 
himself out to be the Mahdi, had dc^veloped, 
in spite of persecution and occasional de¬ 
feat, into a formidable political jiow^r, in 
direct opposition to the Almoravides. In 
the year 1145 the Almoravide monarch, 
Taschfin, was defeated and slain in battle by 
the followers of the Mahdi, Abd al Miimen. 
In the previous year a revolt liad broken 
out in Eastern Andalusia. It was soon 
followed by others in different provinces. 

Spanish Islam was now in a state of 
indescribable confusion. New kingdoms 
rose and fell; provinces and cities fought 
one against the other ; and throughout 
the turmoil the Almoravides, who had, 
meanwhile, lost the town of Morocco, their 
last African possession, continued to hold 
out in individual fortified towns and 
castles. With the help ot Christian troo])s, 
they even, in 1147, recoven'd Cordova, 
which they had lost. At last an x^lmohad 
army landed in Spain. It did not, 

Moorish bowever, make such rapid 

Q# progress as might have been 

cJ^tored ^"^xpected. The Christian princes, 

naturally, did not forgo the 
opportunity of attacking the country while 
it w^as thus rent with internal dissension, 
A powerful army, under the leadership 
of the King of Castile, marched through 
Andalusia and Granada, and, with the 

help of a fleet, provided by Genoa, Pisa, 
and Catalonia, took the town of Almcria, 
the stronghold of the Moorish pirates, 


and long an object of hatred to all the 
Christian powers on the Mediterranean. 
Almost at the same time King Alfonso 
of Portugal stonned Lisbon ; tlie Count of 
Barcelona seized Tortosa and the mouth 
of the Ebro. 

Fortune gradually declared in favour of 
the Almohads. Cordova fell into their 
hands, and Almeria was retaken by them. 
Finally, they stormed Granada, the last 
refuge of the Almoravides in Andalusia. 
The remnants of that nation once so power¬ 
ful fled to the Balearic Islands in 1157. 
Christian Spain had only been temporarily 
united, and its disruption and the con¬ 
fusion thence resulting gave the Almohads 
time to establish themselves securely. 
In general their rule was milder than that 
of the Almoravides had been. In fact, it 
was the better portion of the mixed popu¬ 
lation of North Africa which had gathered 
round the white Almohad banner to oppose 
the cruel tyranny of the inhabitants of the 
])laiiis, and had trampled the black 
Almoravide standard in the dust. 

After the death of Abd al Mumen, 


in ii()3, his son, Yusnl, conquered Va- 
^ loncia nnd Murcia, whore a 

Moluimmodan dynasty had 
ecac hitherto held out with the 

at Aiarcos Christians. War 

against the Christian states followed with 
varying results. In the time of Yusuf's 
successor, Al Mansur, occurnHl one ol 
those important conflicts whicli occasion¬ 
ally break the monotonous list ot surges 
and incursions. Unfortunately for them¬ 
selves, the Castilians, wlio could not at 


that time expect any help from their co¬ 
religionists, had made a devastating expe¬ 
dition into Andalusia, and brought down 
upon themselves the Almohad princes; 
Al Mansur crossed the straits with an 


enoimous army, and after a bloody con¬ 
flict ill IIQ5 at Aiarcos, utterly defeatt'd the 
('astilian forces, which had in vain ex- 


})ccted reinforcements from Navarre and 
Leon. Al Mansur’s attempt to reconquer 
Toledo in the next year failed entirely. 
The most brilliant successes of the 


Mohammedans were able to check, but 
not to avert, impending destruction. 
The confusion which broke out again in 
Christian Spain brought no advantage 
to the Almohads. When, at length, Al 
Mansur’s successor, Mohammed, gathered 
all his strength for one tremendous blow,, 
union among the Christian princes was 
restored at the eleventh hour. In the 
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battle of Navas de Tolosa the fortunes 
and the power of the Almohads were 
utterly shattered. 

Hardly had Alfonso VI. of ('astile l)een 
buried, in ito(), wlien Castile took uj) arms 
against Aragon. In the wars and confusion 
which resulted (.'astile came off much tlie 
worst. Social order and public morality 
disap)i)eared under the ma(l rule of I’rraca, 
whereas the king of Aragon was aide to 
bide his time, extend his boundaries, and 
conquer powerful Saragossa in iii8. The 
death of IJrraca, in the year 1126, dissolved 
the connection between Aragon and Castile: 
Alfonso VII. took up the government of 
his disorderc'd country. The power of the 
('astiliaii lion rose again during continual 
warfare against the Saracens, vhile Aragon, 
after the death of Alfonso I., was again 
divided into its original provinces of 
Aragon and Navarre, and thereby lost its 
preponderance. At the same time the 
principality of Barcelona was united to 
Provence, and gained considerable ])owcr 
and prestige. 

This change of circumstances made 
Alfonso VII. so ])re-eminent that in the 

A.r xrif -^35 himself |)ro- 

A1 onso I. Km])eror of Spain at 

the Council of Leon, a])parently 
as Emperor consent of the other 


pi'inces, who were ])resent in person or 
were rc]U'esented by envoys. Ferdinand I. 
and Alfonso \T. had already made a tem- 
])orary claim to the title of emperor, which 
in S])ain naturally did not bear the same 
signilicancc* as in Italy and Germany. 
The confusion which broke out shortly 
after the coronation mad(‘ it sufliciently 
])lain to Alfonso VH. that the conc(q)tion 
of the princes concerning their relations 
to the emperor did not coincide with his 


own. 

Portugal in particular now made a 
decisive effort ' independence, and was 
supported by N*. arre, the mountaineers 
of which country ‘ue as unconquerable 
as ever. In the year 1139 Count Alfonso 
of Portugal took the title of king. In 
1147 he wrested Lisbon from the Saracens 
with the help of German and Dutch troops, 
and thus gained a capital worthy of his 
country. 

Meanwhile, however, important events 
were taking place in the east. Ramiro 
11 . of Aragon had abdicated, and left the 
country to his two-year-old daughter, 
Petronella, who had been betrothed to 
Count Raymond Berengar IV. of C.atalonia 
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Power of 
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with the consent of Alfonso VII. The 
count at once undertook the duties of 
regent for Riuniro, who retired to the 
seclusion of a monastery. Thus the king¬ 
doms of (.'atalonia, or Baia'clona, and 
Aragon were ])ractically united. Ihc re¬ 
sults of these events were of immeasurable 
importance lor tiie whole of Spain. Cata¬ 
lonia was a maritime power; 
hitherto its policy had been 
entirely foreign, and its most 
im|x)rtant interest lay in the 
Meditcrranea.n. Its close union with Aragon, 
the most thorougluy Spanish of all states, j 
gave it tlie advantage of a strong barrier 
in the rear, but also connected its future 
indissolubly with that of the Christian 
kingdoms of S})ain. Tlie development in 
the Iberian peninsula necessarily tended 
towards union : it at once l)ecame mani¬ 
fest that Catalonia was destined to be 
a Spanish, and not a French, ])rovince. and 
that all the conquests made l:)y the Cata¬ 
lonian sea-power were bound to l)e the 
inlieritance of the rising ])ower of Castile. 

The great S])anish em]are of later times 
was largely founded uixm the })ossessions 
of Catalonia and Aragon in the west of the 
Mediterranean. The Catalonians entered 
upon these conquests shortly alter their 
union with Aragon ; their i)revious at¬ 
tempts u])on the Balearic Islands liad led 
to no ])ermanent result. In tlu^ thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries the influence of 
the two united kingdoms was considerably 
extended, until at last the standard of 
Aragon waved over the largest islands in 
the Western Mediterranean, including 
Sicily ; even a ])art of Greece recognised 
the dominion of Aragon for a short ])eriod. 

At the same time, the domestic interests 
of the dual kingdom obliged it to press 
southward, and so to secure a |)roportion- 
ate share of the Moorish spoils. Ihus, in 
the year 1238, Valencia fell into the hands 
of Aragon. The advantage in this rivalry 
remained decisively on the side ot C.astile, 
which occu])ied Murcia in the 
year 1243, and thereby entirely 
cut off from Aragon any possi¬ 
bility of further advance. Side 
by side with this develojmient of Spanish 
foreign policy imj^ortant changes within 
the kingdoms were taking ])lace, which 
made the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
extremely im]X)rtant in the history of 
the country. Hitherto the Spanish king¬ 
doms, especially Leon and Castile, had 
lived in self-dependent i^^e.la^oii, 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE LAST MOORISH KINGDOM IN SPAIN 

rranada was the last unconqu'^red part of the Mohammedan Empire, wh.ch for many years had been so great a menace to Spam, and its conquest, undertaken with great enthusiast 
y the Spaniards, was passionately desired. For a long time it held out and succeeded in maintaining its independence, but in 149J it was overthrown by Ferdinand the CatholK 



WANING OF THE MOORISH POWER IN SPAIN 


campaign, in the year 1157, miscarried, and 
the emperor died in the Muradal pass 
during his retreat. Unfortunately for 
Christian Spain, Alfonso had divided his 
kingdom between his two sons ; the one, 
Sancho III., obtained Castile, while the 
other, Ferdinand II., received Leon with 
the adjoining territory. The consequence 
was a series of wars between the Christian 
states, which allowed Portugal to secure 
its comiilete independence. 

Sancho III. was ])re])anng to assume the 
title of emjieror, and would, perhaps, have 
succeeded in maintaining the sniin'macy 
of Castile, had not his untimely death let! 
his three-year-old son, Alfonso VTII.—or 
IX. ; by Castilian reckoning he was the 
third of thi*^; uann—upon the throne. A 
period of the wild('st confusion began. The 
most distinguished of the noble families of 
C'astile, those ot Castio and Lara, at¬ 
tempted to secure the guaidianship ot the 
cliild for themselves. As they looked 
t'veryvrlu're foi allies, the other Christian 
nilois and even the Saracens became 
involved m the struggle. The pernicious 
])ower which the teu(ial nobles had gained 
now became apparent for the first time 
m all its fatal iorc('. It was only when 
the young king became stnaig (‘iiough t(i 
seize the reins ol the em])ire that the dis¬ 
organised kingdom was brought into some 
kind ol order , hitherto it had been 
])rotected against the attacks ol the 
Almohads rather by the efforts oi the 
knightly orders than b\ its own ])owcr. 
But the dissension between tlic Chris¬ 
tian states did not cease then even the 
intervention <d tlie Pope, with threats ol 
interdict, did not accclerat(' the union ot 
the Christian states in the lace of th(' 
TK D ' ever-increasing j)eril ' ot the 
vtr * Almohads. Alfonso tiie Noble, 
for^Un*ion Castile, vigorously j^ro- 

“ secuted the war against the 
Almohads so lar as his struggles with 
his Christian neighbours permitted him; 
but the confusion rose to its highest point 
when the flower of the Castilian army fell 
in the battle ol Arlarcos in 1195 and when 
the Almohad army appeared before Toledo 
in the next year. Necessity, at length, be¬ 
came a spur to greater unity. The Roman 


Church, which had hitherto displayed ! 
and increased its power chiefly by it$ | 
favourite method of forbidding marriages,, j 
now took in hand the difficult task of 
uniting the Christian states for common 
action against the Almohads. It .seemed, 
for example, an almost impossible 
undertaking to bring the sister kingdoms 
H I w Castile and Leon to reason, 

.y so deeply had the venom of . 
^ blind hatred permeated both. 
Christians ioi'intd by Sancho VTi. 

of Navarre of gt liing possession of 
North ot Spain vyith the help of /. 
Almohads, and as their vassal. 
what was to be expected of tlie Christia:i| 
princes. Howev(T. in the ensuing turmoil.^ 
Sancho lost his Basque provinces to Castik'^v' 
Alfonso the Noble had no soonerV; 
succeeded m re^toiing better relatifijqsyl 
among the ])rmces than ho began a polf^’y 
that was (les])erate m appearance, biSt 
promised the most brilliant results in 

I lie event of .succi‘ss. It was apparently 
imdei taken with the knowledge and 
concurrence of Pope Innocent III. By 
making repeated incursions into Anda¬ 
lusia Alhniso so enraged the Almohad 
ruler, Mohammed, that the latter at 
length proclaimed a holy war against the 
Christians, and brought over an innu¬ 
merable host from North Alrica. 

Now was the time to see whether 
Allonso’s calculations had been correct. 

II he succeeded in uniting the whole 
power ol Spain lor the moment under 
himself, he might reckon on victory, 
and Andahisi ■ would fall into the luiiids 
ot Castile. li Ins attempt tailed, he , 
would lose at least the southern ])ot- * 
tion of his kingdom, and the leadership | 
of the Christian states would lall deli -4 
nitely to Aragon. Fortune declared on 
this occasion lor Allonso. The envoys 
of Romi' siK'CLH'ded in rousing in Spain ^ 
a ticry Crusading fever, which ultimately 
no prince could venture to oppose. 
Warriors anxious to light for the faith 
streamed in from France as well. At 
Navas de Tolosa, lU'ar the upper Guadal¬ 
quivir, the confederate Christian army 
met the Almohads and overthrew them 
with dreadful slaughter in 1212. 
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conformity with their geographical position. 
The unceasing warfare which they had 
carried on by their own efforts had driven 
their hereditary enemies from one portion 
of the ancient Gothic kingdom. Such 
civilisation as had survived these rough 
times sprang chiefly from the prosperity 
of the Gothic kingdom, in which the 
« - Roman and Gothic elements 

TcTk .T* had been united under the 
»nd SUte banner of the Athanasian belief. 

On these old foundations rested 
both Church and State ; the Gothic liturgy, 
which was preserved unchanged, and the 
al])habet of Toledo, were outwai*d tokens 
of the isolation of the Spanish people, a 
state which was in such harmony with the 
^^ery spirit of the race that any .internal 
movement which might open up the coun¬ 
try to the influence of Western European 
civilisation was inconceivable; while, 
naturally, religious convictions formed an 
absolute barrier to any possible approach 
towards the civilisation ot the Moors. 

There was, however, a power which 
could not permit the existence of Christian 
kingdoms in continued isolation Irom the 
universal Church—a jiower which had 
been working for centuiies to subject 
the civil to the ecclesiastical infliu*nc(% 
and to itimodel and revive the ancient 
Roman Empire. This power was the 
papacy, on which the conviction was at 
last beginning to dawn that possibly the 
truest supporters of the papal sujiremacy 
might be found among the warriors who 
were fighting for the faith in Sjiain. 

During the Crusades the Roman Curia had 
become aware of its powers, and now that 
Rome was beginning to carry out great 
schemes of world policy she could not 
afford to leave Spain out of consideration. 
First and foremost, the Spanish Church, 
which had a national character of its ov/n, 
had to be bound to the Church of Rome; 
and to that end the Gothic liturgy must be 
abolished, and fresh blood infused into the 
French Spanish clergy. The struggle to 
Monks In influence of the Church 

« j preponderant was largely car¬ 
ried on by the French Bene¬ 
dictine monks, who came to Spain in large 
niimbers towards the end of the eleventh 
centurj^, and proved themselves the best 
advocates of the papacy. Their head¬ 
quarters was the monastery of Sahagun, 
halfway between Leon and Palencia, to 
which extraordinary privileges were 
^rranted^ Sahagun produced the Archbishop 

mo 


Bernhard of Toledo, in whose fanatical 
attack upon the Mohammedans in his 
see we trace the beginnings of that 
unholy spirit of intolerance which was at 
that time wholly foreign to the rough 
but magnanimous Spaniards. It was 
Roman influence that first inspiret! this 
temjier into a peojfle naturally noble and 
kindly, .until it eventually broke out, like 
a loathsome ulcer, in the horrors of the 
Inquisition. At the same time, the French 
monks were the involuntary means of intro¬ 
ducing European civilisation. If Spain 
now became more open to the influences of 
the outside world, it is to the activity of 
these men, in great degree, that this result 
must be ascribed. 

At the same time, the stirring period of 
the Crusades brought the chivalry of Spain 
into closer connection with that of neigh¬ 
bouring countries. The Templars entered 
Aragon and undertook with brilliant suc- 
ct‘ss a frontier war against the Saracens. 
In Castile, during the twcllth century, 
there was lormed, upon the model of the 
Templars, the knightly firders ot St. 
James, Alcantara, and Calatrava; in 
ir • k*i Portugal was formc'd the order 

^ of A viz. These orders ]iro\'ed 
Orders i v i • ^ 

Founded Splendid weapon against 
the Moorish power; but the 
stimulus to the movement of political and 
religious ideas which they provided largi^ly 
contributed to the formaticin of that spirit 
ot militant fanaticism which became a 
source of tempoiary strength to Spain, 
but eventually a cause ol permaiuiut 
weakness. 

The most important feature of the 
thirteenth century in Sjiain was the rapid 
and destructive overthrow of the Almohad 
power ill Andalusia, where the kingdom 
of Granada was the only surviving remnant 
of the Moorish states. Castile came defi¬ 
nitely to the head of the Iberian kingdoms 
as soon as it had collected its forces and 
secured tor itself the united aid of the 
other kingdoms of the peninsula ; but the 
journey to this goal had been long and 
toilsome. The Emperor Alfonso VIE of 
Castile during his restless life had taken 
up arms now as the friend of the petty 
Moslem states, now as the ally of the hard- 
pressed Almoravidcs, always keeping one 
object before himself, the weakening of 
Spanish Islam and its final overthrow by 
a vigorous onslaught. The interference 
of the Almohads in Andalusian affairs 
entirely thwarted his plans. The last 




